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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


The  additional  facts  and  observations  introduced  into  variom 
ports  of  the  present  edition^  together  with  several  new  cuts  and 
sections,  and  one  new  chapter,  have  considerably  increased  its 
size,  but  the  prioe  will  remain  the  same  as  that  of  the  fourth 
edition. 

The  new  Chapter,  Nine,  relates  to  a  general  fact,  which  has 
hitherto  almost  escaped  the  attention  of  geologists : — "  On  the 
removal  and  disappearance  of  coal  strata,  raised  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground  by  faults,  and  on  the  probable  causes  of  this  re- 
moval.^' Whether  the  causes  assigned  by  the  author  shall  be 
deemed  satisfactory  or  otherwise,  he  trusts  he  has  rendered  a 
useful  service  to  geology,  by  directing  the  attention  of  inquirers 
to  the  subject. 

On  re-examining  with  attention  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
pablished  twenty-five  years  since,  (1813,)  the  author  has  felt 
satisfaction  in  observing,  that  many  of  his  opinions  in  geology, 
which  were  then  new,  have  been  proved  to  be  correct,  by  subse- 
quent discoveries.  He  has  been  mote  particularly  gratified  by 
finding,  that  his  anticipations  of  the  agency  of  voltaic  electricity, 
in  the  formation  of  metallic  ores,  and  his  suggestions  that  the  dif- 
ferent electrical  conditions  of  adjacent  rocks,  contributed  to  the 
separation  and  deposition  of  metalic  matter  in  veins,  appear  to 
have  received  a  full  confirmation,  by  the  interesting  experiments 
of  Mr.  Crosse.  What  the  author  stated  on  this  subject  in  the 
edition  of  1813,  has  been  republished,  verbatim,  in  all  the  sub- 
seqnent  editions,  and  is  givmi  in  the  present  volume,  pp.  356, 
377  ;  to  which,  and  the  observations,  pp.  361,  363,  he  refers  the 
reader. 

In  the  preface  to  the  fourth  edition  of  this  work,  it  was  stated, 
that  endeavors  were  made  by  some  continental  conchologists,  to 
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IV  PREFACE  TO  THE   FIFTH   EDITION. 

establish  the  doctrine,  that  fossil  conchology,  independent  of  the 
succession  and  stratification  of  rocks,  is  the  true  basis  of  geology. 
In  this  country,  attempts  to  divert  geology  from  its  proper  object, 
appear  to  be  in  some  instances  progressive.  In  order  to  enhance 
the  value  of  organic  remains,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  mineral 
covering  of  the  globe  is  the  mere  brick  and  mortar  of  the  edifice, 
and  of  course  entitled  to  little  consideration ,-  and  in  a  definition 
of  geology,  given  in  an  ingenious  and  popular  work,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  mineral  composition,  and  arrangement  of  the  rocks 
and  strata  is  omitted,  and  the  science  is  limited  to  "  ^  invesH^ 
gatum  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  organic  and 
inorganic  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  their  causes.   (See  note,  p.  3.) 

The  author  believes,  that  this  is  what  the  Germans  call  a  one- 
sided view  of  the  science,  and  he  ventures  to  maintain,  that  the 
principal  object  of  geology  is  to  investigate  the  composition  and 
contents  of  different  rocks  or  strata,  together  with  their  position 
and  arrangement,  and  their  order  of  succession.  Without  this 
knowledge,  we  can  obtain  no  satisfactory  information  whatever, 
respecting  the  former  changes  wliich  the  surface  of  the  earth  has 
undergone. 

This  may  be  made  obvious  to  any  person  of  sound  understand- 
ing, whether  he  be  a  geologist  or  not.  Suppose  him  to  pass  near 
the  steep  escarpment  of  a  hill  or  cliif,  in  which  the  strata  are  dis- 
tinctly exposed  to  view,  and  that  their  position  was  highly  in- 
cUned  or  nearly  vertical.  If  he  examined  them  closely,  he  might 
find  some  of  the  strata  composed  of  clay  more  or  less  indurated, 
others  of  sand  and  sandstone,  and  among  these  he  might  observe 
strata  containing  rounded  or  water-worn  pebbles,  and  some  beds 
with  oyster  shells,  or  other  species  of  aquatic  shells.  A  little 
reflection  would  convince  him,  that  these  beds  had  been  deposited 
under  water,  like  the  beds  of  mud  or  sand  in  seas  or  lakes.  If 
such  was  their  mode  of  formation,  they  must  originally  have  been 
deposited  in  a  position  nearly  horizontal,  but  the  strata  he  is  ex- 
amining are  now  nearly  vertical ;  hence  he  is  assUred,  that  their 
position  has  been  changed  since  their  deposition.  Thus,  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  beds,  and  their  arrangement 
in  a  vertical  position,  he  discovers  two  important  geological  events, 
which  he  could  not  otherwise  have  ascertained.    In  almost  all 
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descriptions,  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  former 
changes  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  evidence,  to  be  of  any  value, 
most  be  supported  by  references  to  the  present  structure  and 
anangement  of  the  mineral  crast  of  the  globe ;  this  forms  the 
basis  of  all  sound  geological  inductions.  Fossil  organic  remains, 
hovever  interesting  to  the  botanist  or  zoologist,  are  chiefly  valu- 
able to  the  geologist,  by  enabling  him  to  trace  the  succession  of 
distant  beds  where  their  continuity  is  interrupted,  and  also  to  dis- 
cover the  alternations  from  marine  to  fresh  water  formations,  and 
in  some  instances,  they  serve  to  indicate  the  former  condition 
and  temperature  of  the  earth. 

The  changes  of  the  earth's  surface^  which  take  plaee  during 
the  short  interval  of  one  generation,  are  seldom  of  sufficient  mag^ 
nitude  to  effect  any  distinguishable  alteration  in  the  physical  out- 
line of  a  country ;  but  by  connecting  these  changes  with  those, 
which  the  investigation  of  the  structure  of  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
proves  to  have  taken  place  in  remote  ages,  we  are  enabled  to  un- 
roll some  pages  of  the  volume  of  nature,  that  disclose  a  portion 
of  the  ancient  history  of  the  globe. 

The  investigation  of  &e  past  changes  which  the  earth  has 
undergone,  forms  a  valuable  branch  of  the  science  of  geology  ; 
the  chapters  relating  chiefly  to  this  subject,  are  placed  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  present  edition,  and  are  separated  from  the  prece- 
ding chapters  by  a  distinct  title  page,  and  a  brief  notice. 

Hampstead,  near  Loodon,  Bfarch  29^  1836. 
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VI 


Part  of  Prof.  SilUman's  Preface  to  the  American  reprint  of  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Editiofis,  with  a  few  verbal  alteratione. 


The  Editor  believes  that  he  is  performing  a  service  to  his 
country,  by  encouraging  the  republication  of  a  work  conspicuous 
for  attractiveness  and  perspicuity,  and  for  a  style  generally  correct 
and  vigorous, — often  eloquent  and  beautiful.  The  author  is  dis- 
tinguished by  great  independence  of  spirit,  which  carries  him 
straight  to  his  object,  without  any  servile  regard  to  jinrevious  sys- 
tems. His  theoretical  views  appear  to  be  generally  philosophical 
and  just,  and  some  of  them  are  peculiarly  happy. 

Speaking  in  the  character  of  a  public  instructor  of  youth,  I  beg 
leave  to  add,  that  my  immediate  motive  for  recommending  the 
republication  was,  that  I  might  place  in  the  hands  of  my  own 
classes,  a  comprehensive  Treatise  on  Geology,  which  they  would 
be  willing  to  read  and  able  to  understand. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


The  present  volume  contains  above  one  fourth  more  letter- 
press than  the  third  edition :  being  printed  closer,  and  in  a  fuller 
page,  in  order  to  comprise  numerous  additional  facts,  and  the  im- 
portant discoveries  recently  made  in  geology.  There  are  five 
entirely  new  chapteis,  beside  considerable  additions  to  most  of 
the  foraier  chapters. 

Sioce  the  publication  of  the  third  edition,  the  author  has  revis- 
ited several  of  the  localities  which  were  the  scenes  of  his  earliest 
investigations ;  he  has  also  examined  certain  parts  of  England,  of 
which  the  geology  was  dubious ;  and  has  inserted  in  this  work 
such  alterations  as  were  deemed  necessary.     These,  however, 
bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  valuable  labcnrs  of  foreign  and  Eng- 
lish geologists,  daring  the  lasl  five  years,  of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  difTerent  parts  of  the  volume.     In  a  preliminary  disserta- 
tion, on  certain  living  species  of  animals  that  elucidate  fossil  con« 
chology,  and  also  in  the  work  itself,  the  author  has  endeavored 
to  direct  the  attention  of  geological  students  to  a  subject  hitherto 
much  neglected.     Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  study  of 
fossil  shdls ',  but  the  character  of  the  animals  that  inhabited  them, 
or  the  power  they  might  possess  of  modifying  the  form  of  the 
shell  under  various  circumstances,  has  scarcely  been  thought  of. 
Some  French  conchologists  are  endeavoring  to  establish  the  doc- 
trine, that  fossil  conchology,  independent  of  the  succession  and 
stratification  of  rocks,  is  the  only  true  basis  of  geology ;  and  a 
trifling  difference  in  the  form  of  a  shdl,  ia  deemed  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  new  species,  and  to  warramt  the  most  important  con- 
clusions respecting  the  age  of  rock  formations. 

If  the  same  conchologists  were  interrogated,  respecting  the 
power  which  the  ancient  inhabitant  of  the  shell  might  possess,  of 
changing  its  structure  when  placed  in  different  circumstances, 
they  would  be  compelled  to  coniess  their  ignorance.  A  knowl- 
^e  of  fossil  shells  is  highly  useful  to  the  geologist,  in  cases 
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where  the  superposition  of  strata  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  fossil 
shells  alone,  give  us  leas  positive  information  respecting  the  an- 
cient condition  of  the  globe,  than  the  organic  remains  of  other 
classes  of  animab,  or  of  vegetables ;  because,  for  any  thing  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  all  the  species  of  molluscous  animals  that 
inhabited  these  shells,  may  have  been  capable  of  living  in  the  same 
medium,  and  under  the  same  conditions.  But  different  species  of 
vertebrated  animals  and  plants,  must  have  existed  under  very  dif- 
ferent conditions  on  land  or  in  water.  M.  Bou^,  an  enlightened 
and  indefatigable  continental  geologist,  to  whose  labors  the  sci- 
ence is  greatly  indebted,  is  meritoriously  endeavoring  to  resist  the 
absurd  attempt,  to  force  fossil  conchology  into  the  chair  of  geology. 
I  trust  his  example  will  be  followed  by  English  geologists.  In- 
deed, I  am  convinced  that  many  of  the  frivolous  distinctions 
introduced  by  conchologists  will  soon  pass  away,  as  those  of  min- 
eralogy have  already  passed;  and  that  these  two  branches  of 
natural  history,  will  take  their  proper  stations,  as  auxiliaries  sub- 
servient to  geology. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  titles  to  the  new  chapters  in  the  pres- 
ent volume,  that  they  comprise  various  subjects  connected  with 
important  inquiries  relating  to  the  theory  of  the  earth.  The 
opinions  of  the  author  liave  not  been  rashly  advanced,  to  oppose 
or  maintain  the  systems  of  other  geologists :  they  are  the  result 
of  long-continued  reflection,  on  what  appeared  to  him  the  most 
probable  explanations  of  geological  phenomena.  The  author 
SBiys  probable,  because  he  considers  that  the  words  truth  and  cer- 
tainty cannot  yet  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  geological 
theories. 

The  third  edition  of  this  work  was  republished  in  America,  in 
1829,  by  Professor  Silliman,  of  Yale  College,  Connecticut,  the 
distinguished  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  It  was 
commenced  without  any  previous  conmiunication  or  acquaintance 
with  the  author.  The  author  will  be  satisfied  if  the  present  work 
should  be  thought  deserving  of  the  commendation  given  by  the 
American  editor,  of  being  "  a  comprehensive  Treatise  on  Geolo- 
gy, which  the  student  will  be  willing  to  read,  and  able  to  under- 
stand." 

Hampstead,  near  London,  April  18, 1833. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


Ths  fiixst  and  second  editions  of  the  IniroducHon  to  Geology 
vera  favorably  received,  and  sold  off  soon  after  their  publication. 
The  work  has  since  been  translated  and  pubhshed  ia  Germanyj 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Muller,  of  Priburg ;  but  it  has  been  Icrng  out 
of  print  in  this  country.  The  causes  which  have  retaided  the 
publication  of  a  third  edition  it  is  unnecessary  to  meixtion  :  the 
delay  has,  I  trust,  been  favorable  to  its  appearance  in  a  very  im- 
pn>ved  state  ;  as  I  ha^e  been  collecting  materials  for  it,  during 
several  years,  having  visited  almost  every  situation  of  much  geo- 
logical interest  in  our  own  island,  from  the  Land's  End  in  Corn- 
wall, to  the  Grampian  Mountains  in  Scotland ;  and  passed  pert 
of  thiee  years  in  exaioining  the  geology  of  Savoy,  Switzerland, 
aod  France.  There  is  scarcely  a  rock  formation  described  in  the 
present  volume,  that  I  have  not  examined  in  its  native  situation, 
and  compared  with  the  descriptions  of  former  geologists.  I  have 
also  had  opportunities  of  examining  the  collections,  and  of  profit- 
ing by  the  communications,  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  geolo- 
gists on  the  continent. 

Whfla  engaged  in  these  pursuits,  I  have  not  been  inattentive 
to  the  labors  of  other  observers.  So  nun^erous  and  interesting 
are  the  discoveries  made  in  geology  during  the  last  ten  years, 
that,  in  order  to  present  a  ccxicise  view  of  the  science  in  its  pres- 
ent advanced  state,  the  IntrodtuHon  to  Geology  has  been  recom* 
posed  and  all  the  chapters  are  greatly  enlarged. 

The  following  new  chapters  have  been  added: — ^On  Fossil 
Organic  Remains.  On  the  Principlesof  Stratification.  A  Retro- 
spective View  of  Geological  Facts.  On  the  Destruction  of 
Mountains;  and  on  the  Bones  of  Land  Quadrupeds,  found  in 
Diluvial  Depositions  and  in  Caverns.  On  the  Formation  of 
Valleys ;  and  on  Deluges  and  Denudations, — ^The  Plates  are  new, 
except  Plate  IT,  and  part  of  Plate  VII. 
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The  Outline  Map  of  the  Geology  of  England  and  Wales,  was, 
I  believe,  when  published  in  the  first  edition  of  1813,  the  only 
geological  map  of  England  that  had  then  appeared.  It  presents 
in  one  view  the  grand  geological  divisions  of  the  country,  with- 
out delineating  the  different  strata  in  each  division.  It  was 
thought  that  the  publication  of  this  map  in  its  original  form,  (or 
nearly  so,)  would  be  acceptable  to  those  who  wished  to  gain  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  their  own  country,  without 
entering  into  geological  details. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  work,  I  have  frequently  attempted 
to  elucidate  the  geology  of  England,  by  comparisons  with  situa- 
tions I  have  examined  on  the  continent,  in  order  to  connect  the 
geology  of  our  own  island,  with  that  of  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Savoy.  By  comprising  the  numerous  facts  and  observations 
contained  in  the  present  volume,  within  the  limits  of  an  elemen- 
tary work,  from  the  desire  to  be  concise,  I  may  have  run  the  risk 
of  becoming  obscure :  this  I  have  studiously  endeavored  to  avoid. 

For  any  errors  into  which  I  may  have  inadvertently  fallen,  I 
would  claim  the  candid  indulgence  of  the  reader,  in  the  last 
words  of  that  distinguished  geologist,  Horace  Benedict  de  Saus- 
sure,  <'  On  pent  etre  iUUe^  sans  aiteindre  a  la  perfecHen.^^ 

Hempstead,  near  London j  March  10, 1626. 
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FIRST  ANI>  SECOND  EDITIONS,  IN  1S13  AND  1815,  ABRIDGED. 


In  tracing  the  progresi  of  knowledge,  we  may  frequently  ob- 
S6r?e  that  the  coltiyalioQ  of  paiticular  bmnchefi  of  acience,  at 
certain  periods,  was  determined  by  canaes  which  had  little  con- 
nection with  their  intrinaic  utility.  Fadiion,  caprice,  and  the 
authority  of  eminent  names,  govern  roankind  in  philosophy,  aa 
weU  aa  <Hi  all  other  sulgects.  But,  independently  of  acciden* 
tal  caoaes,  there  are  leading  objects  in  the  universe,  which,  aa 
natieiis  advance  in  civilization,  seem  naturally  to  direct  their  at^ 
tention  to  certain  sciences  in  successioiL  The  brilliancy  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  planets,  their  various  motions,  and  connection 
with  the  changing  seaaoito,  would  first  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
rude  philosopher ;  nor  need  we  wonder  that  he  soon  b^an  to 
regard  them  as  endowed  with  life  and  intelligence,  and  attributed 
to  them  a  mysterious  power  over  human  affairs :  thus  the  heaven- 
ly orbs  became  &e  objects  of  religious  adoration ;  and  curiosity, 
hope,  and  fear  lent  their  aid  to  the  early  cultivation  of  astronomy. 

Mathematics  and  mechanical  philosophy  are  so  intimately  con* 
nected  with  astronomy  and  the  useful  arts,  that  they  naturally 
claimed  the  second  place  among  the  early  sciences. 

The  branches  of  philoaoidiy  which  comprise  a  knowledge  of 
the  i^ysical  qualities  of  matter,  or  such  as  are  perceptible  by  the 
aenses,  follow  next ;  and  at  a  later  period,  chemical  philosophy, 
or  that  science  which  endeavors  to  ascertain,  the  elementary  sub- 
stances, of  which  all  material  objects  are  composed.  In  the  order 
of  succession,  mineralogy  and  geology  are  the  last  of  the  natural 
sciehces ;  for  though  an  acquaintance  with  the  earth  is  more  im- 
portant to  man,  than  a  knowledge  of  the  distant  parts  of  the 
oniveise,  yet,  {veviously  to  the  cultivation  of  the  other  sciences, 
and  of  chemistry  in  particular,  our  knowledge  of  the  mineral 
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kingdom  could  not  extend  much  beyond  that  of  the  rqdest  peri- 
ods. Thus  we  find,  that  notwithstanding  the  precious  metals, 
and  many  of  the  mineral  treasures  which  the  earth  contains,  have 
been  the  objects  of  insatiable  cupidity  in  every  age,  yet,  till  the 
present  day,  almost  all  that  was  known  of  mineralogy  was  con- 
fined to  uneducated  working  miners. 

In  k)oking  over  the  pages  of  history  we  may  observe,  that  the 
most  polished  nations  of  antiquity  had  scarcely  advanced  beyond 
a  limited  acquaintance  with  astronomy,  geometry,  and  mechani- 
cal philosophy.  In  modern  Europe,  all  the^natural  sciences,  geol- 
ogy and  mineralogy  excepted,  have  been  successfully  cultivated, 
and  their  progress  has  been  astonishingly  rapid ;  but  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  structure  of  the  earth  had 
scarcely  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers.  Near  that  time, 
Lehman,  the  German,  first  observed  that  there  are  certain  rocks 
which  occupy  the  lowest  relative  situation  in  different  countries, 
and  that  these  rocks  contain  no  organic  remains :  hence  he  gave 
them  the  name  of  primary,  and  established  a  division  between 
them  and  the  rocks  by  which  they  are  covered,  in  which 
the  remains  of  animals  or  vegetables  frequently  occur :  the  latter 
he  called  secondary.  In  our  own  country,  the  Reverend  J.  Mich- 
ell  was  the  first  person  who  appears  to  have  had  any  clear  views 
respecting  the  structure  of  the  external  parts  of  the  earth :  they 
were  made  public  in  a  valuable  paper  on  the  cause  of  earth- 
quakes, in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  1759.  About  twenty 
years  afterwards,  Mr.  John  Whitehurst  published  his  ^'  Inqmry 
into  the  original  State  and  Formation  of  the  Earth."  His  obsei^ 
vations  were  principally  confined  to  the  rocks  and  strata  of  Der- 
byshire. '  Independently  of  its  speculative  opinions,  this  work 
was  highly  valuable  as  an  attempt  to  describe  the  geology  of  a 
district,  from  actual  examination.  The  great  variety  of  original 
information  it  contained,  and  its  general  accuracy,  will  remain  a 
lasting  monument  of  the  writer's  industry  and  ability.  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  however,  fell  into  the  same  error  with  the  celebrated 
Werner,  in  Saxony,  an  error  to  which  the  first  cultivators  of 'ge- 
ology were  particularly  exposed, — that  of  drawing  general  con- 
clusions from  local  observations,  and  forming  universal  theories 
from  a  limited  number  of  facts. 
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Thoagh  Mr.  Whitehurst's  book  was  Avorably  received,  yet 
dll  the  beginning  of  the  j/reamt  centarjr  gtsological  pursuits  made 
Utde  progress  in  England.  On  the  continenl,  the  researches  of 
Saussure,  Pallas,  Wemer,  St.  Fond,  Dolomieu,  and  others,  had 
before  this  time  produced  a  poweiftd  interest,  and  brought  into 
the  field  many  aqtive  and  enlightened  inquirers.  The  first  general 
impolse  givBa  to  the  pablie  taate,  for  geoli^cal  infvstigaticms  in 
diis  country,  wa9  produced  by  Professor  Play£sdr's  luminous  and 
eloquent  illngtrations  of  the  Huttonian  theory.  The  leading  fea- 
tme  of  this  theory,  ttiat  all  rocks  or  strata  hare  been  either  formed 
or  consolidated  by  central  subteiraoean  fire,  vas  very  warmly 
opposed;  and  much  personal  animosity  and  many  adv^ititious 
circumstances  were  associated  with  the  contest,  not  highly  hon- 
oiable  to  philosophy,  but  well  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  atten- 
tion of  the  disputants  to  those  appearances  in  nature,  which  &- 
▼ored  or  oiq)osed  their  different  theories. 

He  who  attempts  to  make  a  scientific  subject  familiar,  rund  the 
risk,  in  this  country,  of  being  deemed  s«]^rficial :  a  plentiful  share 
of  dullness,  combined  with  a  certain  degree  of  technical  precision, 
is  regarded  as  essential  proof  of  profundity.  By  prescriptive 
right,  long  established  in  these  realms,  dullness  and  pedantry 
guard  the  portals  of  the  temfde  of  Science,  and  command  those 
who  enter,  to  avert  their  eyes  firom  whatever  can  elevate  the 
imagination,  or  warm  the  heart,  and  to  look  at  nature  through  a 
sheet  of  ice.  In  compliance  with  their  authority,  writers  of  in- 
troductory treatises  have  generally  thought  it  necessary  to  avoid 
that  felicity  in  the  familiar  illustration  of  scientific  subjects,  dd 
conspicuous  in  some  of  the  elcimentary  works  of  our  neighbors. 
Without  venturing  to  depart  too  far  from  established  usage,  I 
have  endeavored  to  render  geology  more  intelligible,  by  avoiding 
as  much  as  possible,  theoretical  and  technical  language,  and  by 
introducing  a  simple  arrangement,  suited  to  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge.  The  local  illustrations  from  various  parts  of  our 
island,  with  the  drawings,  sections,  and  map  in  the  present  vol- 
ume, will^  I  trust,  facilitate  the  study  of  geology,  and  prove  par- 
ticularly acceptable  to  those  who  are  entering  on  these  inquiries: 
at  the  same  time,  I  flatter  nlyself  with  the  hope,  that  the  original 
information  this  work  contains,  respecting  the  geology  and  natu^ 
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ral  history  of  England,  will  secure  it  a  candid  reception. — Editwn 
of  1813. 

Several  have  been  deterred  from  the  study  of  geology  by  the 
supposed  difficulty  of  learning  its  attendant  science,  mineialogy : 
but  an  acquaintance  with  the  nice  distinctions  made  by  many 
modem  mineralogists,  is  not  necessary  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  great  masses  of  matter  that 
enviroii  the  globe,  nor  of  the  substances  of  which  they  are  com* 
posed.  He  who  would  gain  a  useful  knowledge  of  geology, 
would  do  well  to  provide  himself  with  specimens  of  common 
rocks,  and  the  simple  minerals  of  which  they  are  composed,  and 
examine  their  external  characters  and  physical  properties,  com- 
paring them  with  the  descriptions  given  by  the  best  mineralogi- 
cal  writers.  Fortunately  these  Eubstances  are  not  very  numerous, 
and  he  may  (without  present  inconvenience)  omit  the  more  rare 
crystallizations  and  varieties,  so  much  valued  by  cabinet  jdiiloso- 
phers ;  for  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  received  value  is 
in  an  inverse  ratio  of  the  utility.  The  pedantic  nomenclature, 
and  frivolous  distinctions  recently  introduced  into  mineralogy, 
may  gratify  vanity  with  a  parade  of  knowledge ;  but  they  are 
unconnected  with  objects  of  real  utility,  or  with  any  enlarged 
views  of  nature. 

On  hearing  the  various  names  which  mineralogists  give  to  the 
same  substance,  and  observing  the  avidity  with  which  each  new 
name  is  seized,  as  if  it  conveyed  a.hidden  charm,  the  uninitiated 
might  suppose  that  he  was  ''journeying  in  the  land  of  Shinar," 
and  had  fallen  in  company  with  a  set  of  masons  fresh  from  the 
tower  of  Babel,  each  one  calling  the  same  stone  by  a  different 
name,  and  glorying  in  his  absurdity.  Such  frivolities  disgust 
men  of  sense  with  the  study  of  an  important  and  interesting  sci- 
ence ;  a  science  that  has  for  its  immediate  object  the  structure  of 
the  planet  which  the  Author  of  nature  has  destined  for  our  abode, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  situation  of  its  various  mineral  pro- 
ductions, subservient  to  the  wants  or  enjoyments  of  man  in  civ- 
ilised society. 

The  advice  of  Cicero  to  the  cultivators  of  moral  science,  applies 
with  peeuliar  force  to  the  geologists  and  mineralogists  of  the 
present  day.    ''  In  these  natural  and  laudable  pursuits,  two  errors 
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are  particularly  to  be  avoided :  the  Hjcst,  not  to  confound  those 
things  of  which  we  are  ignorant  with  those  we  know,  or  rashly 
to  yield  our  assent  without  due  investigation  j  the  second,  not  to 
bestow  too  much  labor  and  study  on  obscure,  intricate  and  unpro- 
fitable subjects." — "In  hoc  genere  et  naturali  et  honesto  duo 
vitia  vitanda  sunt :  unum,  ne  incognita  pro  cognitis  habeamus, 
hisque  temere  aasentiamur  (quod  vitium  effugere  qui  volet,  adhi- 
bebit  ad  oonsiderandas  res  et  tempus  et  diligentiam.)  Alterum 
est  vitium,  quod  quidam  nimis  magnum  studium  multamque 
operam  in  res  obscuras  atque  difficiles  conferunt,  easdemque  non 
necessarias." — Cic.  Ofic.  I  6. 
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DESCRIPTION  t)F  THE  PLATES. 


Tfls  FaoirrispucE  is  a  Urd's-eye  view  of  the  river  that  deaeenda  from  the  Falla 
of  Niagara  to  where  it  iisoea  from  the  channel  which  it  has  excavated,  into  the 
plain  at  Qneenston.  The  distant  conntry  extending  to  Lake  Erie  is  introdoced, 
to  represent  the  physical  structure  of  the  country.  See  p.  260.  The  plate  is  taken 
from  a  sketch  drawn  near  Queenston,  in  1829,  by  Robert  Bakewell,  junior. 

PtATX   I. 

Figs.  1,  2,  3, 4,  5, 6.  Illustrations  of  plane  and  carved  stratification.  (See  Chap- 
ter IV.; 

PtATX  n. 

Fig.  1.  Overlapping  strata  with  straight  edges. 

Fig.  5.  Overlapping  strata  with  curved  edges. 

Fig.  S.  Structure  of  a  part  of  the  Alps,  representing  the  beda,  nearly  vertical,  that 
approach  the  central  range,  and  the  bended  stratification  of  the  outer 
ranges.  The  dotted  lines  represent  the  supposed  extension  of  the  beds 
at  the  period  of  their  elevation ;  d  d,  granite  and  mica-Blate ;  e  c,  beds 
of  soft  slate ;  b  ajhaa,  beds  of  secondary  limestone,  sandstone,  and 
conglomerate;  x  y  z  represent  the  arched  stratifica^on  of  .the  outer 
ranges. 

Tig.  4.  A  section  representing  the  arrangement  of  the  rocks  and  strata  at  Cham- 
wood  Forest,  in  Leicestershire,  from  the  manor  of  Whitwick,  to  near 
Barrow-on-Soar.  In  this  section  the  proportions  of  distance  are  disre- 
garded, in  order  to  bring  the  different  rock  formations  within  the  space 
of  the  pUte.  aaGf  stratified  red  sandstone ;  h  h,  rocks  of  granite,  siex- 
ite,  and  porphyry ;  e  «,  slate-rocks  of  Swithland  quarry,  the  beds  much 
elevated ;  d  d,  coal  strata,  rising  towards  the  granitic  and  slate-rocks ; 
e,  lias,  covering  the  red  marl  at  Barrow :  the  elevated  strata  out  of  the 
line  of  Section  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  plate,  represent  limestone 
rocks  of  Clouds  Hill  and  Breedon.  It  is  obvious  firom  this  arrangement, 
that  the  strata  of  sandstone  aaa  were  deposited  upon  the  slate-rocks  and 
granite,  after  the  beds  had  been  raised  into  their  present  position : 
whereas  in  fig.  2,  the  beds  a  a  hate  evidently  been  deposited  before  the 
beds  of  granite  in  the  Alps  were  elevated ;  and  as  these  beds  aa,hab, 
are  of  more  reeant  Ibrmation  than  the  sandstone  a  a  in  fig.  4,  their  posi- 
tion proves  decidedly,  that  the  beds  of  granite  in  the  Alps  were  elevjtted 
after  the  beds  of  granite  and  slate  in  Leicestershire.    (See  chap.  XXIII.) 

Fig.  3.  A  granite  vein  in  slate. 

Fig.  6.  The  remaining  portion  of  a  thick  bed  of  limestone,  forming  an  isolated  maaa 
&  on  a  mountain  in  Savoy,  a  a,  the  former  extent  of  the  bed ;  c  c,  a 
bed  of  soft  sandstone. 
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Plate  III. 

Fig.  1.  Th«  eonformable  position  of  rocks,  a,  granite ;  h,  gneiss ;  e,  nuca-slate ; 
d  df  slate ;  z  z,  a  subordinate  bed  of  limeetone  in  slate ;  2,  a  bed  of  con- 
glomerate ;  e  0,  transition  limestone  and  grejwaeke ;  r  F^coal  strata. 

Fig.  S.  A,  unconformable  massive  rocks;  a  thick  bed  of  porphyry  or  basalt  c  c, 
covering  the  transition  rocks  1,  ^  3,  and  dykea  of  porphyry  or  basalt 
intersecting  transition  rocks. — N.  B.  The  Porphyry  at  Christiania,  in 
Norway,  occurs  in  this  position;  the  lower  part  of  it  is  amygdaloidal 
basalt  >  the  middle  part  is  porphyritic,  which  panes  in  the  upper  to 
beautiful  sienite  and  common  granite.  (See  page  163.)  The  rocks  b, 
on  the  right,  represent  the  three  modes  of  basalt :  ^a  columnar  bed  <f, 
with  a  vertical  dyke  of  basalt,  and  beds  of  interposed  basalt ;  (  is  an 
isolated  cap  of  columnar  basalt. 

Fig.  3.  Unconformable  strata  of  sandstone,  covering  coal  strata  on  the  side  of  the 
dip  B,  and  on  the  side  of  the  rise  d.    (See  page  133.) 

Fig.  4.  A  section  of  the  strata  near  Dudley,  Stafibrdshire.  a,  Wren's  Nest  Hill ; 
the  two  beds  of  limestone  are  folded  round  the  hill,  as  represented  in 
the  small  compartment  b,  which  is  an  horizontal  section  of  the  two  beds 
of  limestone  a,  h;  the  thirty  feet  bed  of  Stafibrdshire  coal  g  is  seen 
cropping  out  near  the  foot  of  Wren's  Nest  Hill ;  b,  the  arrangement  of 
the  limestone  strata  at  Dudley  Castle  Hill ;  d,  a  hill  capped  with  basalt. 
In  this  section  .the  proportion  of  distance  has  been  disregarded,  for  the 
same  reason  as  in  Plate  II,  fig.  4. 

Plate  IV. 

Fig.  1.  Arrangement  of  the  strata  from  Sheffield,  in  Yorkshire,  to  Castleton,  in 

Derbyshire. 
Fig.  2.  Coal  strata,  arranged  in  basin-shaped  concavities,  and  intersected  by  a  fault. 
Fig.  3.  Coal  strata  thrown  up  by  a  broad  dyke.    (See  Chap.  VIII.) 
Fig.  4.  Coal  strata  intersected  by  faults  at  different  epochs. 
Fig.  5.  Metallic  veins  in  limestone,  cut  through  by  toadstone. 

Plate  V. 
The  gigantic  Trilobite,  and  two  smaller  species. 

Plate  VI. 
Map  of  the  geology  of  England  and  Wales,  and  a  section  of  the  Vale  of  Thames. 

Plate  VII. 
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Living  illustrations  of  fossil  conchology : 
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2.  BeakofaCalmar. 
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4.  A  Scaphite. 

5.  A  Uamite. 
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PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS, 

9JS  m  OBJECTS  CONTATHZD  IN  PI.ATB  Till,  ZNTITLBD    "  LIVING   ILLUSTRATIONS 

or  rossiL  gonchologt,''  with  remarks  on  thx  growth  or  chambered 

SHELLS,   AND   ON   THX    SUSTENCE   OF    ANIHAL  LIFE   AT   GREAT   DEPTHS   IN   THE 
OCEAN. 

ILiN,  when  he  becomes  the  historian  of  the  animal  kingdom,  generally 
considers  his  own  structure  as  a  type  of  the  most  perfect  organization ; 
aod  regards  those  animals  that  depart  ^e  mdst  from  this  type,  and  have 
the  smallest  number  of  senses,  as  the  least  perfect.  Strictly  speakings 
every  animal  is  perfect,  that  is,  so  organized  as  to  answer  the  purposes 
tor  which  it  was  created ;  yet  with  reference  to  ourselves,  we  may,  with- 
out much  impropriety  of  language,  call  those  animals  which  have  the 
smallest  number  of  senses  and  organs,  the  most  imperfect.  l*he  very 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  world  appear  chiefly  to  have  belonged 
U>  those  orders  of  animals,  that  had  litde  power  of  locomotion,  and  few 
organs  of  sense :  many  of  them  were  without  heads  or  eyes,  and  were, 
like  the  oyster,  confined  in  shells,  which  they  could  merely  open  and 
close.  Of  these  there  were  such  immense  multitudes,  that  calcareous 
mountains  of  vast  magnitude  and  extent,  are  sometimes  chiefly  composed 
of  their  remains. 

From  what  we  see  of  the  present  animal  creation,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  creatures  of  every  species,  when  free,  and  provided  with  the 
aliment  they  require,  derive  pleasure  from  the  very  action  of  their  organs, 
and  from  existence  itself  Of  the  kind  or  extent  of  the  happiness  enjoyed 
by  a  feature  enveloped  in  darkness,  and  without  head,  heart,  or  eyes,  or 
the  power  of  removing  its  habitation,  we  can,  however,  form  no  idea ;  yet 
ibff  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  inhabitant  of  a  bivalve  shell, 
may  bie  far  happier,  than  the  monk  immured  in  his  stony  cell,  or  than 
other  individuals  of  the  highest  order — Man— who,  however  perfect  their 
physical  organization,  make  but  little  use  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
Acuities,  figuratively  called  the  head  and  the  heart 

Dr.  Paley,  in  his  "  Natural  Theology,"  has  some  beautiful  reflections 
on  the  apparent  happiness  enjoyed  by  shoals  of  young  ^shrimps,  that  were 
bcnnding  into  the  air  from  the  shallow  margin  of  the  water,  or  from  wet 
sand.  He  observes :  "  If  any  motion  of  a  mute  animal  could  express 
delight,  it  was  this."  We  cannot  take  cognizance  of  the  actions  of 
creatures  enclosed  in  bivalve  shells ;  but  a  distinguished  philosopher  was 
so  fuUy  convinced  of  the  happiness  enjoyed  by  testaceous  animals,  that 
he  calls  calcareous  mountains,  filled  with  their  remains,  *'  monuments  of 
the  felicity  of  past  ages." 

Beside  the  animad  remains  visible  in  calcareous  mountains,  they  con- 
tain countless  myriads  of  minute  shells,  which  can  only  be  discovered  by 
the  microecojpe.  In  a  few  specimens  of  chalk  examined  by  Mr.  Lonsdale, 
be  ascertained  among  a  multitude  of  these  shells,  a  great  variety  of  dis- 
tinct species.  The  coral  islands  and  reefs  in  tropical  climates  are  entirely 
famed  by  animal  secretion,  and  it  b  probable  that  many  ancient  calcare^ 
OBB  fennstuxis  have  had  a  similar  origin. 
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It  is  with  a  view  to  excite  the  cariosity  of  the  geological  student,  and 
to  direct  his  attentkui  to  something  beside  the  external  form  of  shells,  that 
I  offer  the  following  observations. 

The  reader  who  is  entirely  unacquainted  with  conchology,  may  form 
some  general  idea  of  «^  shell,  if  he  be  told  that  it  is  a  univalve,  like  a  snail 
or  a  perriwinkle ;  or  a  bivalve,  like  the  muscle  or  cockle. 

There  are,  however,  numerous  fossil  bodies  classed  with  shells,  of 
which  the  general  reader  can  form  no  notion  whatever  from  the  names ; — 
such  are  the  orthoceratite,  the  scaphite,  &c.  These  are  called  cham- 
bered cells,  from  their  being  divided  by  partitions  into  numerous  cells,  or 
chambers;  a  tube^  called  a  siphunculus,  passes  through  the  whole  aeries 
of  chambers. 

Till  within  the  last  fow  years,  these  chambeied  shells  have  been  con- 
sidered as  the  habitation  of  marine  animals,  like  the  bivalve  and  univalve 
shells;  but  a  little  reflection  may  convince  us,  that  the  chambers  in  most 
of  these  shells  were  much  too  small  to  contain  the  animal,  nor  cocdd  the 
animal  possibly  pass  from  one  chamber  to  another.  Ther^  is,  however, 
one  living  species,  in  which  the  outward  cell  or  chamber  is  so  much 
larger  than  the  rest,  that  there  is  sufficient  space  to  contain  a  great  part 
of  the  animal.  This  is  the  nautilus  pompilius,  an  inhabitant  of  3ae  Indian 
Ocean.  See  Plate  VIII,  fig.  3,  taken  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Owen, 
which  represents  the  animal  coUapsed  in  the  last,  or  open  chamber  of  the 
shell. 

The  animals  belonging  to  the  different  chambered  shells  are  called  by 
Cuvier,  Gephalopodes,  l^cause  the  organs  of  motion  are  placed  round 
the  head,  and  they  walk  with  their  heads  downwards.  The  living  spe- 
cies of  cephalopodes,  are  for  the  most  part  without  any  external  shell ; 
but  some  nave  an  internal  hard  substance  without  chambers,  of  which 
the  cuttle-fish  bone  affords  a  familiar  example.  This  is  taken  out  of  the 
body  or  sac  of  the  animal — ^the  sepia  officinalis,  which  is  commmi  oa  oca 
coasts. 

The  general  character  of  the  cephalopodes,  as  given  by  Cuvier  in  his 
Regne  Animal,  torn,  iii,  is,  "  that  the  mantle  ox  cloak  is  united  under  the 
body  of  the  animal,  and  forms  a  muscular  sac,  which  envelopes  all  the 
viscera.    The  head  projects  from  the  opening  of  the  sac ;  it  is  round,  and 
has  two  large  eyes,  and  is  surrounded  (couronne^)  by  fleshy  arms  or  feet, 
which  are  conical,  and  vary  in  length  in  different  species.     These  arms 
bend  in  every  direction,  and  are  exceedingly  powerful.    On  the  surface 
of  these  arms  are  numerous  suckers,  by  which  the  animal  fixes  Jtself 
strongly  to  the  bodies  that  it  seizes  and  enfolds.    These  arms  serve  the 
animal  both  to  seize  its  prey,  to  walk,  or  to  swim.     It  walks  in  every 
directbn,  having  the  head  below,  and  the  body  above.    At  the  base  of 
the  arms  is  the  mouth,  which  is  provided  with  two  strong  jaws  resembling 
the  beak  of  a  parrot,  And  also  with  a  fleshy  gizzard  like  that  of  a  bird. 
Most  of  these  animals,  when  pursued,  excrete  a  particular  black  liquor, 
which  darkens  the  water,  and  conceals  them  from  then:  enemies*    There 
is  a  fleshy  funnel  placed  near  the  neck,  which  serves  the  animid  for  its 
excretions,  and  also  to  eject  the  water  tl^at  it  absorbs  for  the  purpose  of 
respiration.    They  are  of  two  sexes,  and  are  voracious  and  cruel :    as 
they  have  great  agility  in  seizing  their  prey,  they  destroy  multitudes  of 
fish  and  crustaceous  animals." 

The  Calbiar.     Mr.  Needham,  celebrated  for  his  microscopic  diacoT- 
eries  in  the  last  century,  paid  particular  attention  to  the  structure  and 
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habits  of  the  calmar,  off  the  coast  of  Portagal.  The  calmair,  in  all  its 
essential  parts,  resembles  the  common  sepia,  but  instead  of  the  internal 
sheO  or  bone  of  the  sepia,  it  has  a  horny  plate  in  its  place.  Mr.  Needham 
says  that  the  black  liquor  or  ink  which  it  ejects,  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
Minding  the  animals  on  which  it  preys;  they  are  chiefly  pilchards.  The 
annexed  cut  is  reduced  from  Mr.  Needham's  figure  of  the  calmar ;  it 
igrees  with  that  of  the  animal  of  the  spirula,  as  described  by  Lamarck, 
much  better  than  the  figure  given  by  Blainville. 


Into  this  figure  T  have  introduced  an  outline  of  the  shell  of  the  spirula, 
hke  the  shell  on  the  right  hand.*  The  shell  of  the  spirula  is  as  complex 
as  that  of  the  nautilus,  but  it  is  evident  that  its  form  and  growth  were  the 
ijesolt  of  animal  organization,  and  totally  independent  of  the  skill  or  voli- 
^  of  the  animal,  as  much  so  as  the  vertebrsB  and  bones  of  vertebrated 
animals.  Now  if  we  suppose  the  animal  to  be  much  larger,  and  to  have 
within  it  a  straight  chambered  shell,  like  the  orthoceratite  on  the  left 
hand,  (which  is  sometimes  three  feet  in  length,)  in  this  case  we  must 
also  admit,  that  the  shell  was  perfectly  formed  within  the  animal,  before 
it  issued  fiiNn  the  egg,  and  grew  with  its  growth.    All  die  chambered  ; 

*  SeTeral  bodies  of  molluacous  animals,  each  containing  a  shell  of  the  spirula, 
hxfe  been  found  near  the  Canary  Islands.  The  shell  is  entirely  internal,  and  the 
tnimal  bad  ^ai»  and  large  eyes  resembling  the  calmar.  L'Echo  du  Monde  Savant, 
itojr,  1836. 
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shells  we  are  acquaint  with  (except  the  nautilus,  and  perhaps  some 
species  of  ammonites)  were  internal,  and  grew  independently  of  animal 
volition ;  and  why  naturalists  should  suppose  that  the  nautilus  constructs 
its  own  shell,  making  one  chamber  after  another,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture.  It  appears  to  me  a  complete  departure,  without  any  reason, 
from  what  is  known  respecting  the  spirula,  and  what  is  admitted  respect- 
ing all  internal  chambered  shells.  The  siphuncle,  beside  its  function  of 
a  Soat,  so  well  explained  by  Dr.  Buckland,  is  probably  connected  with  a 
series  of  minute  vessels,  distributed  through  the  sheU,  which  are  essential 
to  its  growth.* 

Some  of  the  cephalopodes  with  chambered  shells,  roust  have  been  very 
large,  as  there  are  ammonites  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  orthoceratites 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  length.  Dr.  Milne  Edwards  says,  that  there  are 
living  sepia  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  from  four  to  six  feet  in  length.  The 
flesh  of  the  sepia  was  esteemed  a  great  luxury  by  the  ancients,  and  is  now 
eaten  by  the  fishermen  in  the  Isle  of  Portland. 

The  nautilus  pompilius,  represented  Plate  VIII,  fig.  3,  is  chiefly  inten- 
ded  to  show  the  position  of  the  animal  in  the  shell,  a  section  of  which  is 
given,  representing  the  interior  chambers,  and  the  siphunculus  passing 
through  them.  The  animal  is  less  perfect  in  its  organization  than  thoee 
species  of  sepia  that  are  without  external  shells.  It  had  ninety  two  arms 
or  tentacula.t    The  nautilus  is  both  recent  and  fossil. 

Fig.  1.  Plate  VIII,  is  the  sepia  octopedia,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Brit- 
ish seas;  it  differs  fi'oro  the  calmar  in  the  form  of  its  body ;  the  latter  has 
fins  and  two  feelers,  much  longer  than  the  others,  as  represented  in  the 
above  cut     Plate  VIII,  fig.  2,  is  the  beak  of  the  calmar. 

Spirula. — If  the  figure  of  the  animal  containing  the  spirula,  as  given 
by  Blainville  from  Perron,  be  not  imaginary,  there  must  be  two  animals, 
bearing  similar  shells,  one  of  them  resembling  the  calmar.  The  shell  of 
the  spirula,  see  Plate  VIII,  fig.  11,  is  nearly  like  that  of  the  nautilus,  but 
the  whorls  do  not  touch  each  other.j: 

The  AMMONITE  (fig.  6,)  of  which  there  are  numerous  species,  difTers 
greatly  from  the  chambered  nautilus,  the  whorls  or  turns  being  all  distinct, 
and  in  the  same  plane,  and  the  cells  are  very  small.  The  siphunculus  is 
placed  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  shell.  In  many  species,  ihe  cells  are 
divided  by  indented  partitions,  as  represented  in  fig.  7 ;  in  other  species 
the  cells  are  undulated.  Some  ammonites  in  the  vicinity  of  Bath,  are 
eighteen  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  Ammonites,  though  so  abundant 
in  the  secondary  strata,  have  not  been  found  in  a  recent  state,  except  the 
account  can  be  relied  upon,  of  their  having  been  discovered  in  the  Paci- 
fic Ocean. 

The  scAPHiTE  resembles  an  ammonite  partly  unrolled.  A  very  re- 
markable specimen  of  one  recently  discovered  in  France  is  represented, 

*  The  stony  stem  of  the  fossil  encrinite,  when  suspended  and  dissolved  in  dila- 
ted muriatic  acid,  discloses  a  series  of  internal  fibres  or  vessels,  and  it  is  probable 
that  analogous  fibres  are  distributed  through  all  internal  shells.  Indeed,  the  nau- 
tilus is  not  entirely  an  external  shell ;  a  part  of  it  is  enveloped  in  the  sac  or  man- 
tle, as  may  be  seen  in  Plate  VIII,  fig.  3. 

i  See  observations  on  the  difference  between  complexity  of  organization,  and 
perfection  of  structure.    Page  30. 

t  The  animal  that  inhabits  the  thin  open  shell,  called  the  paper  nantilus,  but 
more  properly  the  argonaut,  is  also  a  species  of  sepia  ^  it  i»  common  in  the  Medi- 
terranean.   It  is  very  rarely  foand  fossil. 
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fig.  4  It  is  not  improbable,  jthat  -msQy  internal  shelto  were  composed 
raiber  of  a  oomeons  substance  than  of  shelly  and  were  capable  of  being 
eoiled  or  fielded  by  tbe  wili  of  the  animal.      . 

Fig.  8.  The  saculite.  is  a  straight  chambered  shell.  The  divisions 
ve  indented  like  those  of  the  aromenite.  . 

Fig.  12,  the  ORTHOCERATfTB  is  a  straight  chanfbered  shell,  resembling 
the  ammonite  anroUed,  bat  the  cells  are  divided  by  concave  partitions,  as 
is  the  nautilos.  Some  ortboo^atites  are  two  or  more  feet  in  length ;  the 
animal  that  contained  them  must  have  been  of  vast  size.  Qrthoceratites 
are  the  most  ancient  of  ibssil  chambered  shells,  and  are  chiefly  found  in 
transition  limestone. 

The  HAMiTE,  fig.  5,  is  bent  like  a  hook,  from  which  it  takes  its  name ; 
m  other  respects  it  resembles  the  baculite. 

The  UTuiTfi  resembles  the  bamite,  but  the  smaller  end  is  ceiled  like 
the  spirula. 

Fig.  9,  the  BELEMNitB  is  a  straight  shell  with  an  internal  chambered 
Gooe.  Id  perfect  specimens,  the  toi^most  chambered  shell  is  greatly 
enlarged,  and  forms  a  cup  n^  which  .the  ink  bag  was  placed.  See  Buck* 
land's  B.  T,  vd.  i,  p.  871. 

Fig.  10.  The  tu&rilite  is  a  long  spiral  chambered  sheD,  frequently 
found  in  the  green  sand  of  the.  Alps. 

Fig.  13.  The  nummulite  (so  called  firora  its  resemblance  to  a  small 
Roman  coin)  has  nearly  a  flat  or  lenticular  form.  It  has  within  it- a  cav- 
ity, divided  by  partitions  into  numerous  small  cells,  but  without  a  syphon 
or  siphunculus ;  part  of  the  outside  of  the  shell  is  removed  in  the  figure, 
to  show  the  internal  chambered  structure.  This  little  (pssil,  forms  entire 
calcareous  hills  and  immense  beds  of  building  stone  in  some  countries. 
^  It  is  of  stone  composed  of  these  shells  that  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  are 
Gonstmcted." — Cuvier,  Regne  Animal, 

Tbe  animal  to  wTiicli  the  shell  of  the  nummulite  belonged,  was  sup* 
posed  to  be  a  cephalopode,  like  the  sepia*  but  according  to  Dr.  Milne 
Edwards,  tbe  animal  is  found  living  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  is  nei* 
ther  a  cephalopode,  nor  any  other  genus  of  moHusca,  but  has  a  singular 
structure,  which  appears  to  approach  to  that  of  a  polypus,  Elenuns  de 
Zoologie,  p.  787.  From  the  number  of  cells  or  foramina  in  the  nummu- 
lite, tbey'have  received  fi'om  the  French,  the  name  of  Ferameniferes, 

We  come  now  to  other  orders  of  molluscous  animals,  whoQe  organisa-* ' 
tk>n  is  less  complex,  atid  their  powers  of  motion  more  limited,  tban  in  the 
cephalopodes.  These  are  tbe  mhabitants  of  bivalve  and  univalve  shells. 
The  first  are  called  by  Cuvier  Acephalous,  being  without  heads.  Of 
these  the  oyster  offers  the  most  familiar  example.  Most  of  the  species 
are  permanently  attached  to  rock9»  and  have  no  member  to  protrude  be- 
yond the  shell.  Those  species  of  the  oyster  family  that  are  not  attached 
permanently,  can  only  move  by  driving  out  the  waler,  as  they  suddenly 
shut  tbe  valves  of  the  shell.  Species  of  other  genera  of  bivalves,  though 
without  heads,  possess  the  power  of  locomotion. 

Fig.  16,  represents  the  animal  and  shell  of  a  Bucardium. 

This  animal  pots  out  a  triangular  body,  formed  oi  two  pipes  or  tubes, 
aqvarated  and  &t,  but  which  become  round  as  the  watei^  enters  by  the 
bwer  tube,  and  goes  out  at  the  upper  one.  The  tubes  are  surrounded 
^h  hairs.  When  the  animal  is  disturbed,  or  hears  a  noise,  it  throws 
oat  water  to  tl»  distaoce  of  a  foot    When  it' wishes  to  change  its  quar^ 
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ters,  it  protrudes  a  long  foot,  and  seeks,  with  the  further  end  of  it,  some 
object  or  point  of  support,  to  whieh  it  fixes  it ;  the  animal  then  draws 
back  its  shell  about  two  in<^hes  at  a  tinne,  till  it  has  attained  or  reached 
the  spot  where  it  desires  to  abide.  Cuvier  regards  one  of  the  tubes  as 
suited  for  respiration  by  the  absorption  of  water,  and  the  other  for  its  ex- 
cretions. He  further  states,  that  bivalres  which  bate  these  tubes,  li?e 
buried  in  mud  or  sand. 

The  animals  inhabiting  univalve  shells  are  chiefly  classed  by  Cnvter  as 
Gasteropodes,  from  their  moving  on  their  stomachs  like  snails.  In  most 
species  of  univalves,  the  animal  has  a  head  with  two  eyes,  and  a  trunk 
resembling  the  trunk  of  an  elephant ;  with  this  trunk  it  seizes  its  food  ,- 
and  in  some  species  the  trunk  is  used  for  piercing  other  shells.  The  ani- 
mal crawls  upon  a  fleshy  foot,  near  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  homy 
substance  called  an  operculum,  that  serves  as  a  door  to  close  the  shelf, 
when  the  animal  withdraws  into  it  In  many  species  of  univalves,  the 
animal  can  fold  the  mantle  so  as  to  form  a  tube  which  protrudes  into  the 
water,  while  the  head  and  foot  remain  in  the  shell.  Some  species  of  uni* 
valves  are  carnivorous,  others  are  herbivorous^and  the  nature  of  their  food 
determines  their  residence,  either  near  the  shore  or  in  deep  water. 

Fig.  15,  represents  the  shell  and  animal  of  a  species  of  Buccinum, 
which  agrees  with  the  above  description  of  the  inhabitants  of  anivalve 
shells.  The  foot  on  which  it  crawls  is  on  the  left  hand^  with  the  oval 
operculum  near  the  end  of  it  On  the  right  hand  of  the  figure,  at  the 
top,  the  mantle  is  represented  folded,  to  form  a  tube,  as  above  describe. 

In  some  species,  both  of  bivalve  and  univalve  shells,  the  animals  depart 
considerably  from  the  genera]  character  of  the  class  to  which  they,  belong. 
There  are  some  bivalves  which  have  the  cavities  of  the  shells  divided  by 
partitions,  the  uses  of  which  are  not  known ;  and  some  univalves  have  an 
apparatus  for  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  Hippurite,  a  remarkable  fossil  bivalve,  with  a  deep  conical  under 
shell,  and  a  flat  Ifd,  is  represented  fig.  14.  It  is  classed  by  Cuvier  with 
the  oyster  family ;  and  by  Parkinson,  with  chambered  shells.  The  na- 
ture of  the  animal  is  unknown.  The  shell  is  divided  by  transverse  septa, 
or  partitions,  on  which  account  Mr.  Parkinson  places  it  among  other  spe- 
,  cies  of  chambered  fossils.  The  existence  of  a  lid  seems  to  prove,  that  it 
was  not  an  internal  shell,  but  the  habitation  of  the  animal. 

The  Janlhina  is  a  beautiful  purple  colored  univalve  shell,  nearly  resem- 
bling in  form  the  snail ;  Lamarck  discovered,  that  it  could  not  craw]  on 
its  foot,  but  that  the  foot  is  covered  with  air  bladders,  which  enable  the 
animal  to  rise  and  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  janthina  is 
common  in  the  Mediterranean ;  when  touched,  it  excretes  a  deep  purple 
liquor,  which  tinges  the  surrounding  water..  (Cuvier,  U.  A.  torn,  iii.) 
There  are  other  animals  occupying  univalve  shells,  that  have  the  power 
of  swimtning.  The  Lymnea  stagnalis,  an  inhabitant  of  ponds,  swims  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  reversed  position.  It  descends  by  com- 
pressing itself  within,  the  shell,  and  expelling  the  air,  and  thus  sinks 
immediately  to  the  bottom.  Mr.  Parkinson  rightly  conjectures,  that  the 
shells  resembling  the  Helix,  or  snail,  Jn  the  older  strata,  were  constituted 
for  swimming,  like  the  janthina  :  they  could  scarcely  have  used  a  foot  for 
crawling,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  and  agitated  ocean. 

We  come  now  to  another  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  called  by 
Cuvier,  RadiaUd.    See  Chap.  11.    Some  of  the  anunab  comprised  in 
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tliitf-dtTision  have  left  afomdtnt  rvaniiMi  in  the  Attil  ttat^,  partieolarlf 
tiie  encrinice  dtid  the  petitflcrioite.  These  animals  had  a  stem,  composed 
of  oomeroas  phtes,  and  termitiatinff  in  branches  sontwnd'ing  the  mouth, 
Ksembiing  tbd  stem  and  branches  of  a  ve^table.  Both  the  encrinite 
and" pentacrintte  were  supposed  to  be  extinct;  bat  a  living  pentacrinus 
baa  been  discovered  in  the  West  Indiea,  and  a  smaller  species,  more 
recently,  in  the  Core  of  Cork.  This  has  been  described  by  Mr.  J.  V.  . 
ThompeoQ,  of  Cork.  A  drawing  of  this  animal,  taken  by  Mr.  Thomp> 
•0D»  is  given.  (Plate  VIII,  fig.  17.)  A  cat  of  a  remarkable  species  of 
fcttil  encrinite  is  riven,  p.  ^5;  it  is  named  the  Lily  Encrinite,  because 
the  arms,  when  f<3ded„  resemble  the  head  of  the  lily.  Indeed,  the  wliole  ' 
elase  of  encdnites,  and  pentacrinitee,  are  called  crinaidea,  from  krinon^ 
the  lily,  by  Mr.  Millar,  in  his  valuable  work  on  these  fbmUa,  The  arms  of 
part  of  «  Briarean  pentacrinite  are  lepredented,  p.  216.* 

In  the  encrinite,  the  stem  is  composed  ofliumerous  roond  plates,  or 
fertebrse  i  the  branches  are  also  composed  of  numerous  smaller,  but  sim- 
ilar platee,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  fig.  17,  and  the  cuts.  The 
pentacrinite  differed  from  the  encrinite,  by  the  plates  or  vertebrae  of  the 
stem  and  branches  being  pentagonal.  The  stems  of  both  were  attached 
to  rocka.  They  appear,  hke  various  polypi,  to  have  increased  by  throw* 
ing  ont  lateral  stems  (see  the  above  fig.)  The  calcareous  vertebrae  that 
formed  the  stem  and  branches,  were  enveloped  by  a  thin  coat  of  animal 
matter,  which  must  have  possessed  great  muscular  power,  to  have  enabled 
the  animtd  to  move  its  arms  with  faulty,  when  seizing  tte  prey. 

In  fig.  17,  the  expanded  arms  of  the  upper  head  of  the  pentacrinus, 
expose,  the  pentagonal  aperture  or  mouth  in  the  centre;  and  a  little  above 
Ibis  is  a  roond  tnbe  or  aperture,  which  serves  tot  the  excretion  of  the  (m- 
ces.  In  fig.  18,  which  is  a  head  with  the  arms  removed,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  the  excreting  tube  projects  a  little  above  the  mouth. "  One  head  of 
the  pentacrinus  is  repr^iented  as  leaded,  and  another  as  partly  collapsed. 
As  these  animals  were  enveloped  in  a  thin  fieshy  covering,  their  calcare- 
ous  remains  may  be  regarded  as  portions  of  the  skeleton.  Some  beds  of 
mountain  limestone^  in  Derbyshire,  ate  inmost  entirely  composed  of  bro- 
ken stems. and  branches  of  encrinites,  not  uncommonly  called  entrochites* 

One  object  of  inquiry  connected  with  the  study  of  marine  zoology 
(whether  recent  or  fossil;  relates  to  the  depth  -at  which  animals  can  exist 
bebw  the  sorfiice  of  the  sea.  When  we  examine  a  calcareous  mountain, 
several  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  observe  marine  organic  remains,  both 
in  the  upper  and  the  lower  beds^  we  might  infer,  that  the  animals  in  the 
lower  beds  had  originally  existed  at  a  depth  equal,  at  least,  m  the  height 
of  the  monnuin :  not  this  inference  would  not  be  a  certain  one,  tor  the 
ground  may  have  subsided  after  the  deposition  of  the  lower  bed,  end  other 
heds  may  have  been  subsequently  formed  upon  it  prior  to  the  final  emer- 
gence of  the  mountain  from  the  ocean. 

The  average  depth  of  the  sea  is  estimated  to  be  from  two  to  five  miles : 
at  the  lesser  of  these  depths,  the  toul  absence  of  light,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  ocean,  ^re  conditions  supposed  to  be  incompatible  with  the  exist- 
once  of  animal  life^  If  this  be  really  the  fact,  by  far  the  largest  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  globe  would  be  a  dead  and  dark  expanse  of  the 
'watery  abyss*  We  are  however  under  no  necessity  of  admitting  this  con- 
olnnon.  An  indefinitely  smaller  pertkm  of  light  Uian  can  be  perceptible 
hy  the  human  eye,  may  suffice  for  animals  very  difierendy  ccmstituted 
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fiom  thoiM  which  litra  in  the  aOnoBphere.  The  huninosity  of  the  ocean^ 
and  the  phosphorescence  of  deoomposins^  animal  or  vegetable  anbaiattce, 
may  afford  light,  equal  to  all  the  wants  of  the  lowest  tenants  of  the  deep. 
With  respect  to  the  pressure  of  the  ocean,  it  is  so  great,  at  depths  much 
leas  than  what  ceruln  animals  do  subsist  at,  that  their  means  of  resisting 
the  effect  of  such  pressure  are  perfectly  .mysterious,  and  therefore  we  can- 
not limit  the  extent  to  which  this  pressure  may  be  increased  without  the 
destruction  of  life.  Captain  Scofesby  states,  that  the  surface  'of  a  whale 
.which  may  amount  to  1540  square  feet,  supports  under  the  atmosphere,  a 
pressure  of  1386  tons,  but  at  the  depth  of  800  fathoms  in  the  aea,  the 
pessure  is  increased  to  211,000  tons,  equal  to  the  weight  of  six  of  the 
ULiffesL  ships  of  the  British  navy,  when  fully  manned,  ai^  provisioned  for 
a  SIX  months'  voyage.  A  hollow  ball  of  metal,  when  sunk  a  few  hundred 
yards  in  the  sea,  is  crushed  flat :  bow  then  can  the  chambered  shell  of  the 
nautilus  resist  such  a  pressure,  except  by  admitting  water  within  the  cells. 
A  cockle  shell,  if  it  closed  so  tight  as  not  to  admit  water^  would  at  great 
depths  be  crushed  by  external  pressure,  but  the  pressure  from  without 
would  be  instantly  removed  by  opening  the  shell. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  some  communication  exists  between  the 
siphunculus  and  th»  chambers  of  chambered.  sheUs,  by  which  water  is 
admitted  internally,  to  resist  the  external  pressure.  It  is  true  Mr.  Owen 
could  discover  no  communication  between  the  siphuncie  and  the  cham* 
bers  in  the  shell  of  the  nautilus,  but  k  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
specimen  he  examined  had  been  dead  several  months,  and  was  preserved 
inspirits. 

The  more  important  difficulty,  however,  remains  unexplained,  how  anu- 
nuU  Uft  can  be  preserved  from  the  effects  of  great  pressure  7  Wood,  when 
submerged  in  the  sea  to  the  depth  of  about  1500  yards,  had  the  pores  so 
filled  in'  a  short  time,  that  it  was  much  heavier  than  water,  and  sunk  like 
stone.  The  mysteribus  principle  of  life  and  sensation,  which  the  sacred 
historian  impressively  calls  "the  breath  of  the  Creator,"  can,  we  well 
know,  suspend  the  lavrs  of  chemical  affinity,  or  preserve  living  bodies 
from  their  influence,  but  when  life  is  withdrawn,  these  affinities  com- 
mence  their  operation,  and  decomposition  takes  place.  Perhaps  the  liv- 
ing principle  has  in  some  cases  the  power  also  of  suspending  the  effects 
of  terrestrial  gravitation  or  pressure.  How  this  resistance  to  chemical 
affinity  and  to  gravitation  is  effected,  is  probably  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  discovery. 
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CHAPTfiR  I. 

Objects  of  the  Science  denominated  Geology. — Definitions  of  Geology  and  Physi- 
cal Geography. — The  Shape  and  Density  of  the  Earth. — Opinions  respecting  the 
internal  Parts  of  the  Globe  .-^Central  ileat. — Temperature  of  the  Earth. — Sea 
and  dry  Land. — ^Proportion  ot  the  Earth's  Surface  habitable  by  Man.-^n  the 
Appearances  which  led  to  the  first  Division  of  Rocks  into  Primary  and  Secon- 
dary.— Classification  of  Rocks. — Districts  in  which  the  diiferent  Classes  appear  in 
Enj^land. — The  present  Islands  and  Continents  formerly  covered,  by  the  Ucean. — 
Existing  Proofs  of  this  in  Great  Britain  and  various  Parts  of  the  World. — Fossil 
Renmins  of  Marine  Animals,  Vegetables,  and  land  Quadrimeds ;  the  Strata  in 
which  they  are  imbedded  formed  m  Succession  at  difi*erent  Epochs. — On  human 
Bones  occasionally  imbedded  in  Rock. — Inferences  respecting  the  former  Coa* 
dition  of  the  Globe. — Remarkable  Passage  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu. 


In  this  Chapter  the  <mthor  has  endeavored  to  give  such  an  out" 
line  of  the  scienccj  and  its  practical  application  to  the  knowledge 
f>f  the  Geology  of  England,  as  may  be  clearly  and  easily  und^ 
stood  by  the  general  reader,  and  prepare  him  for  the  perusal  of 
the  suoceeding  Chapters, 

Thtbe  are  perhaps  few  persons  possessed  of  much  curiosity  in 
early  life,  to  whom  the  following  question  has  not  frequently  pre- 
sented itself— -TF^firf  is  the  world  made  of?  Now  this  question, 
with  certain  conditions,  comprises  the  most  important  objects  of 
geological  research ;  namely,  What  are  the  substances  of  which 
the  Earth  is  composed  7  What  is  the  order  in  which  they  are 
arranged?  What  are  the  changes  they  appear  to  have  under* 
gone?  But  how  are  satisfactory  answers  to  these  inquiries  to  be 
obtained  ? 

When  we  examine  the  terrestrial  globe,  where  the  solid  parts 
are  uncovered  and  exposed  to  our  view,  we  observe  vast  masses 
of  rock  or  stone  lying  in  apparent  confusion  on  each  other ;  or, 
should  we  perceive  some  regularity  in  their  position  and  arrange* 
ment,  we  soon  lose  sight  of  it  again  by  the  intervention  of  other 
rocks.  In  this  department  of  nature  all  seems  vast,  unshapen  and 
chaotic ;  but  let  us  not  be  discouraged,  for  we  may  recollect  that 
the  grandest  objects  in  the  material  universe,  seldom  present  to 
the  hasty  view  of  the  superficial  observer,  immediate  proofs  of 
order  or  design. 

The  shepherd  who  first  discovered  that  the  planets  were  not 
fixed  in  the  heavens,  and  noticed  their  apparently  intricate  wan- 
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derings  among  the  stars,  could  not  possibly  anticipate  the  regu- 
larity and  harmonious  simplicity  of  their  movements,  which  sub- 
sequent observations  have  demonstrated. 

Let  us  then  endeavor  to  ascertain  by  what  means  we  may  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  solid  covering  of  our 
globe.  Were  these  means  bounded  by  the  power  of  man  to  pene- 
trate below  the  surface,  our  knowledge  must  ever  remain  very 
Umited  and  imperfect ;  but  natural  operations  have  greatly  facili- 
tated our  inquiries,  and  have  broken  the  rocky  pavement  of  the 
globe,  and  raised  up  or  laid  bare  the  mineral  substances  of  which 
it  is  composed.  By  an  attentive  examination  of  the  situations 
where  the  rocks  and  strata  are  thus  exposed  to  our  research,  we 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  science  denominated  Geology. 

Geology  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  ge  "the  earth," 
and  logos  *^  reason  or  discourse,"  and  signifies  the  Science  of  the 
Earth.  .  Werner  and  his  disciples,  and  also  jsome  of  the  French 
geologists,  have  changed  the  term  into  Geognosy ;  but  for  this 
change  no  sufficient  reason  can  be  assigned,  and  it  is  contrary  to 
established  analogies  of  language. 

Philosophers,  in  former  ages,  neglected  the  examination  of  the 
earth,  and  contented  themselves  with  vain  speculations  respecting 
its  formation ;  whereas  the  only  proper  answer  to  the  question, 
H(yw  VHis  the  world  made  7  is  briefly  this — "  By  the  almighty 
power  of  its  Creator."  We  may  however  be  permitted,  and  in- 
deed we  are  almost  irresistibly  impelled,  to  inquire  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  secondary  causes,  that  have  been  operative  in  redu- 
cing the  surface  of  our  globe  to  its  present  state.  This  inquiry 
comprises  what  may  properly  be  denominated  Speculative  Geolo- 
gy. Nor  is  this,  as  some  assert,  entirely  useless :  the  advocates 
of  particular  systems  have  engaged  in  an  active  examination  of 
nature  to  support  their  opinions,  and  have  "  compassed  sea  and 
land  to  gain  proselytes :"  thus  numerous  facts  have  been  discov- 
ered, with  which  we  should  not  have  been  acquainted  had  they 
remained  idle  in  their  studies. 

Geology  is  sometimes  considered  as  a  branch  of  Phjrsical  Geog- 
raphy ;  indeed,  an  outline  of  the  physical  geography  of  a  country 
or  continent  must  precede  any  intelligible  account  of  its  geology. 
Physical  Geography  comprises  the  extent,  form,  elevation,  and  in- 
equalities of  the  surface ;  the  direction  of  the  mountain  ranges  and 
rivers ;  and  the  seas,  lakes,  or  natural  boundaries  by  which  the 
country  is  surrounded. 

The  geologist,  then,  directs  his  attention  to  the  three  peculiar 
objects  of  his  research.  These  have  been  already  briefly  stated, 
page  1 ;  but  it  may  be  useful  here  to  explain  them  more  fully. 

1st.  The  materials  of  which  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe  is 
composed. — To  discover  these,  we  must  examine  the  mineral 
composition  and  character  of  the  principal  rocks  and  strata,  and 
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observe  what  peculiar  minerals,  metallic  ores,  or  organic  fossil  re- 
mains they  may  contain. 

2d.  The  arrangement  of  racks  and  strata. — We  must  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  the  relative  position  and  the  order  in  which 
different  heds  succeed  or  cover  each  other,  and  carefully  notice 
what  fractures  or  dislocations  have  broken  or  displaced  the  beds, 
subsequently  to  their  deposition ;  also  the  volcanic  phenomena,  if 
any ;  and  the  scattered  fragments  of  rock  and  beds  of  sand  or 
gravel  that  are  found  upon  the  surface. 

These  inquiries  relate  to  the  present  state  of  the,  globe,  from 
which  alone  we  can  form  any  rational  inductions  respecting  its 
former  condition. 

3d.  The  changes  which  the  surface  of  the  Earth  has  under^ 
gone. — This  branch  of  the  science  is  supplementary  to  the  other 
two ;  but  by  some  it  is  regarded  as  forming  the  principal  object 
of  geology.*  Some  of  the  changes,  as  from  submersion  under 
the  ocean,  to  elevation  above  its  surface,  are  satisfactorily  proved ; 
others  are  involved  in  more  or  less  obscurity.  With  respect  to 
the  causes  by  which  these  changes  have  been  effected,  the  in* 
quiry  falls  properly  within  the  domain  of  speculative  geology; 
and,  however  attractive  such  investigations  may  be,  they  should 
be  considered  rather  as  forming  the  poetry  of  geology,  than  the 
science  itself ;  the  causes  which  have  produced  these  changes 
being  generally  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  observation. 
When  a  mass  of  rock  is  upheaved  and  overthrown,  or  a  city  sud- 
denly engulphed,  we  ascribe  the  cause  of  the  displacement  or  re-* 
moval  to  an  earthquake ;  but  the  earthquake  hself  is  only  the 
effect  of  a  cause  which  remains  to  be  discovered. 

The  earth  is  now  well  known  to  be  one  of  those  globular  bo- 
dies called  planets,  that  revolve  round  the  sun  in  orbits  nearly 
circular,  and  in  stated  periods  of  time,  which  bear  a  certain  ratio 
to  their  respective  distances  from  it.  They  turn  round  their  axes 
with  different  degrees  of  velocity ;  and  this  motion  appears  to 
have  had  considerable  influence  on  their  external  shape,  by  en- 
larging their  equatorial  diameters :  they  are  not  perfect  spheres, 
but  are  more  or  less  flattened  at  their  poles. 

In  the  planet  Jupiter,  the  velocity  of  the  equatorial  parts  is 
more  than  four  hundred  miles  per  minute ;  whilst  in  the  same 
time  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  earth  have  moved  only  seventeen 
miles.  A  difference  between  the  polar  and  equatorial  diameter  of 
Jupiter  is  perceptible  with  a  telescope  that  has  a  distinct  magni- 

*  The  dcfinitioi]  of  Geology  given  by  Mr.  Lyell,  appear*  to  limit  the  acience  to 
the  inrestisauon  of  past  changea  :  <'  Geology  is  the  geience  which  investigates  th* 
nteessive  changes  thai  have  taken  plact.  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  kingdoms  of 
^stmre  ;  it  inquires  into  the  causes  of  these  changes,  and  the  infiuence  theij  have  ex- 
trted  m  modifying  the  surface  and  external  structure  of  our  planet.** — ^Principles  of 
Geology,  Chap,  f 
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4  DENSITY  OF   THS  EABTH.*'^— CEHTRAL   HEAT. 

fying  power  of  a  hundred  times,  and  it  is  ascertained  to  be  as  12 
to  13.  The  equatorial  diameter  of  the  earth  exceeds  its  polar 
about  twenty  seven  miles ;  the  length  of  the  equatorial  diameter 
being  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  seven  miles,  that 
of  the  polar  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  miles. 

The  relative  density  of  the  sun,  the  earth,  and  of  the  other 
planets,  is  estimated  by  the  attractive  force  which  they  exert  on 
each  other,  as  they  move  roimd  their  common  centre  of  gravity. 
The  absolute  density,  or  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  the 
earth,  compared  with  an  equal  bulk  of  any  known  substance, 
may  be  nearly  determined  by  the  attractive  force  which  any 
given  mass  of  matter  exerts  upon  a  plummet  (when  suspended 
in  its  vicinity)  to  draw  it  from  a  vertical  Une.*  This  will  be 
proportional  to  the  absolute  quantity  of  matter  in  that  mass  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  earth.  By  this  method  it  has  been  found, 
that  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  is  about  five  times  greater 
than  that  of  water,  or  nearly  twice  the  average  density  of  the 
rocks  and  stones  on  the  surface  ;  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  interior  part  of  the  earth  is  solid ;  or,  if  it  be  cavernous,  thai 
the  solid  matter  must  possess  great  density.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  iron,  nearly  in  a  metallic  state,  may  be  one  of  the  constit- 
uent parts  of  the  central  mass,  and  to  this  it  may  owe  its  mag* 
netic  polarity. 

Dr.  Halley  supposed  that  the  earth  is  a  hollow  sphere,  contain- 
ing within  it  a  central  magnetic  globe,  arid  that  the  revolutions 
of  this  globe  on  its  axis  occasioned  the  variations  of  the  mag- 
netic needle.  Laplace,  the  celebrated  French .  astronomer,  as- 
serts, that  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  and  experiments  on 
the  vibration  of  the  pendulum,  indicate  an  increase  of  density  of 
the  mineral  beds,  as  they  approach  nearer  to  its  centre,  at  least 
to  a  certain  depth  from  the  surface.  The  rapid  transition  of  mo- 
tion to  very  distant  parts  of  the  earth  during  violent  earthquakes, 
renders  it  probable  that  there  are  cavities  filled  with  fluid  or  gase- 
ous matter,  which  extend  to  diflferent  parts  of  the  globe,  at  great 
depths  under  the  surface. 

An  opinion  has  long  been  entertained,  that  our  planet  contains 
within  it  a  mass  of  igneous  matter,  the  source  of  central  heat, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  an  important  agent  in  maintaining  the 
present  temperature  of  the  globe  ;  nor  are  facts  wanting  to  lend 
support  to  this  opinion.  The  occurrence  of  numerous  active  vol- 
canoes in  both  hemispheres,  and  in  every  degree  of  latitude ;  the 
existence  of  extinct  ancient  volcanoes,  and  of  rocks  of  igneous 
origin  in  almost  every  country  ;  and  the  numerous  hot  and  warm 
springs  that  preserve  an  unvarying  temperature  for  centuries, — all 

*  A  fseries  of  oxperUnentfl  are  now  in  progress  by  the  Astronomer  Royal,  Dr, 
Airy,  to  ascertain  with  greater  accuracy  the  density  of  the  earth. 
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indicate  the  existence  of  a  source  of  heat  deeply  seated  beneath 
the  surface.  It  seems  also  to  be  proved  by  observations  made 
for  the  purpose  in  deep  mines,  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth 
increases  as  we  descend ;  though  at  a  smsdl  distance  from  the 
surface,  the  temperature  of  the  ground  and  of  wells  is  the  same 
in  every  season,  but  it  varies  in  different  latitudes.  The  animals 
and  vegetables,  whose  remains  in  a  fossil  state  are  found  in  north- 
em  climates,  are,  for  the  most  part,  analogous  in  structure  to  the 
animals  and  vegetables  of  tropical  climates ;  hence  it  has  been 
inferred  by  some  geologists,  that  the  central  mass  of  heat  is  grad- 
ually reiiigerating.  It  is,  however,  the  crust  of  the  globe  that 
offers  proper  occupation  to  the  geologist.  The  greatest  depth  to 
which  he  can  extend  his  observations  from  the  uppermost  strata, 
to  the  very  lowest  beds  that  have  been  raised  up  or  laid  bare  by 
these  natural  operations  which  have  formed  mountains  or  valleys, 
is  less  than  eight  miles ;  a  thickness  which,  compared  with  the 
bulk  of  the  earth  itself,  does  not  exceed  that  of  a  coat  of  varnish 
apon  an  artificial  terrestrial  globe.  Were  we  to  bear  this  suffix- 
dently  in  mind,  the  mighty  catastrophes  which  have  changed 
the  surface  of  the  globe  in  former  periods,  and  have  left  traces  of 
their  action,  appalling  to  the  imagination,  would  cease  to  exceed 
the  sober  measure  of  belief. 

The  superficies  of  our  planet  is  calculated  to  contain  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  square  miles ;  but  could  we  be 
raised  to  a  sufficient  height  above  the  earth,  so  as  to  have  its 
whole  enlightened  hemisphere  for  our  horizon,  we  might  {)er* 
eeive,  as  it  revolved  under  our  feet,  how. small  a  portion  is  fitted 
for  the  habitation  of  man.     More  than  three  fifths  of  the  earth's 
surface  are  covered  by  the  ocean ;  and  if  from  the  remaining  part 
we  deduct  the  space  occu{)ied  by  polar  ice  and  eternal  snow,  by 
sandy  deserts,  sterile  mountains,  marshes,  rivers,  and  lakes,  the 
habitable  portion  will  scarcely  exceed  one  fifth  of  the  whole  of 
the  globe.     Nor  have  we  reason  to  believe,  that  at  any  former 
period  the  dominion  of  man  over  the  earth  \Vas  more  extensive 
than  at  present.     The  remaining  four  fifths  of  our  globe,  though 
untenanted  by  mankind,  are  for  the  most  y>art  abundantly  stocked 
with  animated  beings,  that  exult  in  the  f)lefisnre  of  existence,  in- 
dependent of  human  control,  and  no  way  subservient  to  the  ne- 
cessities or  caprices  of  man.     Such  is  and  has  been  for  several 
thousand  years  the  actual  condition  of  our  planet ;  nor  is  the 
consideration  foreign  to  our  subject,  for  hence  we  may  feel  less 
reluctance  in  admitting  the  prolonged  ages  or  days  of  creation, 
when  numerous  tribes  of  the  lower  orders  of  aquatic  animals 
lived  and  flourished,  and  left  their  remains  imbedded  in  the 
strata  that  compose  the  outer  crust  of  our  planet. 

The  ocean  has  been  an  important  agent  in  effecting  vast 
changes  on  the  surface  of  our  globe,  which  will  be  afterwards 
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considered.  The  average  depth  of  the  sea  has  beea  differently 
estimated.  According  to  Laplace,  this  depth  cannot  be  less  than 
ten  miles,  to  account  for  the  height  of  the  tides  by  the  laws  of 
gravitation;  but  it  is  more' geneially  admitted,  that,  the  average 
depth  does  not  exceed  five  miles.  No  admeasurement  by  sound- 
ings has  exceeded  the  depth  of  one  mile  and  a  quarter. 

The  ocean  has  not  always  occupied  its  present  bed,  for  rocks, 
entirely  composed  of  the  shells  or  remains  of  marine  animals,  are 
found  in  almost  every  country  that  has  yet  been  explored ;  and 
these  remains  occur  near  the  summits  of-  the  highest  mountains, 
in  the  old  and  new  continents,  some  of  which  rise  more  than 
two  miles  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  water  of  the  sea  contains  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  common  salt,  and  a  small  portion  of  other  saline 
ingredients.*  The  average  amount  of  salt  in  the  ocean  may  be 
estimated  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  common  salt,  and  one 
half  per  cent,  of  other  saline  compounds. 

The  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  earth  does  not  come 
under  the  attention  of  the  geologist,  except  as  an  agent  in  wear- 
ing down  the  solid  surface,  by  the  precipitation  of  rain,  and  by 
change  of  temperature.  The  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface 
formed  by  mountains  and  valleys,  afford  frequent  opportmiities 
for  observing,  that  the  mineral  substances  of  which  it  is  compo- 
sed are  of  different  kinds :  in  some  situations,  we  observe  strata 
of  chalk ;  in  others,  of  sandstone,  or  compact  limestone,  or  beds 
of  slate,  granite,  &c.  It  was  long  known  to  working  miners, 
that  the  different  beds  of  mineral  matter  lay  over  each  other  in 
a  regular  order  in  certain  districts,  and  that  certain  beds  were  al- 
ways found  under,  and  never  above,  other  particular  beds. 

The  first  observations  which  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  correct  classification  of  rocks,  were  made  by  the 
German,  Lehman,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  He 
found  that  the  lower  rocks,  in  some  of  the  mining  districts,  were 
distinguished  fix)m  the  upper  rocks  by  their  great  hardness,  and 
by  their  structure,  which  was,  for  the  most  part,  either  crystal- 
line or  slaty ;  they  were  also  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
shells  and  other  organic  remains,  and  by  the  absence  of  fragments 
of  other  rocks,  which  occur  so  frequently  in  the  upper  rocks  or 
strata.     He  further  observed,  that  many  of  the  upper  strata,  be- 


*  The  inquiry  has  oflcn^boen  made, — Whence  did  th©  sea  derive  its  saline  con- 
tents ?  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers,  that  the  salt  in  tlie  sea  has  been 
gradually  augmented  by  saline  particles  brought  into  it  by  rivers;  but  this  cause  is 
totally  inadequate  to  explain  the  immense  quantity  of  salt  existing  io  the  whole 
mass  of  the  ocean.  If  the  average  depth  of  the  sea  be  five  miles,  and  it  contain 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  salt, — were  the  water  entirely  evaporated,  the  mdine 
residue  would  form  a  stratum  of  salt  more  than  five  hundred  feet  in  thickaesa, 
coveriog  three  fifths  of  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
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sides  containing  organic  remains,  appeared  to  have  been  formed 
of  fragments  of  the  lower  rocks,  broken  down  and  agglutinated 
together ;  and  hence  he  inferred,  that  the  lower  rocks  were  form- 
ed prior  to  the  creation  of  animals,  and  he  gave  them  tt^  name 
of  PrinUtive  or  Primary,  and  distinguished  the  upper  by  the 
Dame  of  Secondary.  This  grand  division,  though  too  hastily 
foraied,  was  of  use  in  the  infancy  of  the  science,  and  induced 
naturalists  to  examine  more  attentively  the  nature  and  position 
of  the  rocks  in  different  countries :  and,  as  their  observations  be- 
came more  extended  and  accurate,  a  more  extended  arrangement 
and  classification  was  found  necessary.  Many  of  the  earlier  geo- 
logists maintained,  that  each  bed  or  stratum  of  rock  is  spread 
universally  over  the  globe,  and  that  a  series  of  beds,  ijl  regular 
succession,  environs  our  planet,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion.  This 
position  is,  however,  much  too  general,  as  many  beds  of  rock 
which  are  common  in  one  country,  are  entirely  wanting  in  anoth- 
er ;  but,  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  structure  of  the  crust  of 
our  globe  over  a  certain  extent,  the  successive  coats  of  an  onion, 
if  they  were  of  different  colors,  might  not  unaptly  represent  the 
different  strata  that  cover  certain  districts. 

It  may  here  also  be  proper  to  observe.,  that  the  different  strata 
which  occur  under  each  other,  are  not  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  density  or  specific  gravity.  Coal  strata,  for  instance,  are 
often  covered  with  strata  of  ironstone,  the  specific  gravity  of 
which  is  more  than  twice  that  of  coal. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  different  classes  of  rocks 
generally  admitted  by  geologists,  and  briefly  describe  the  pnnci- 
pal  characters  of  each  class ;  and,  in  order  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  reader  more  forcibly  to  the  subject,  I  shall  trace,  on  an 
outline  map  the  priiiteipal  situations  in  our  own  island,  where 
rocks  of  each  class  occur,  except  the  recent  volcanic. 

All  the  different  rocks  and  strata  that  cover  the  earth's  sur- 
face may  be  arranged  under  the  following  classes : 

1.  Primary. 

2.  Intermediate,  or  Transition. 

3.  Secondary.* 
4  Tertiary. 

6.  Basaltic  and  Yolcanic. 

6.  Diluvial  and  Alluvial  ground. 

This  arrangement  is  substantially  followed  by  most  geologists 
of  the  present  day,  though  with  some  modification  of  the  names. 
Several  of  tho  French  geologists  class  the  lower  secondary,  inclu- 
ding the  coal  strata,  with  the  intermediate  or  transition  rocks : 
some  urgent  reasons  may  be  advanced  for  this^  which  we  shall 

*  By  Bome  geologists,  these  secondary  strata  are  called  <*  the  older"  and  *'  the 
jounger  sericsj"  terms  which  are  equally  clear  and  intelligible. 
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subsequently  notice.  Objections  have  been  made  to  the  terms 
primary,  secondary,  &c.,  that  they  do  not  strictly  conform  to  the 
present  state  of  geology ;  but  a  change  of  names,  which  are  in 
general  oise  and  well  understood,  would  be  attended  with  noade** 
quate  advantage,  and  would  be  ill  suited  to  promote  the  knowledge 
of  the  science  in  an  introductory  work.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regret- 
ted, that  a  morbid  desire  to  obtaiti  celebrity  by  inventing  new 
nomenclatures,  should  so  much  prevail  among  some  of  the  culti-^ 
vators  of  natural  science.  The  author  is  of  opinion,  that  a  more 
simple  arrangement  of  rocks  might  be  made  without  any  material 
change  of  the  present  names,  and  he  is  persuaded  that  such  an 
arrangement  will  take  place  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  the 
science.     ( See  Chap.  V. } 

Primary  or  Primitive  Rocks — were  so  called  because  no' fossil 
remains  of  animals  or  vegetables,  nor  any  fragments  of  other  rocks, 
were  found  imbedded  in  them :  hence  it  was  supposed  that  they 
were  formed  prior  to  the  creation  of  organic  beings.  The  rocks 
of  this  cla^  are  for  the  most  part  extremely  hard,  and  the  min- 
erals of  which  they  are  composed,  are  frequently  more  or  less 
perfectly  crystallized.  These  rocks  generally  occur  in  immense 
masses  or  beds ;  they  form  the  lowest  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  they  not  oijy  constitute  the 
foundation  on  which'rocks  of  the  other  classes  are  laid,  but  in 
many  situations,  they  pierce  through  the  incumbent  rocks  and 
strata,  and  form  also  the  highest  mountains  in  Alpine  districts. 
We  are  not  to  conclude,  when  we  see  a  mountain  or  range  of 
mountains  bounded  by  a  plain,  that  the  mineral  beds  and  strata 
of  which  these  mountains  are  formed,  terminate  at  their  apparent 
basis ;  on  the  contrary,  they  dip  under  the  surface  at  angles  more 
or  less  inclined,  stretching  below  the  lower  grounds  and  hills,  and 
often  rising  again  in  remote  districts.  * 

That  primary  rocks  environ  the  whole  globe,  will  not  admit 
of  direct  proof;  but  from  their  frequent  occurrence  in  mountain- 
ous districts  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world  that  have  been 
examined,  we  may  infer  that  some  of  the  rocks  of  this  dass  con- 
stitute the  foundation  rock  of  every  country.  We  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  that  the  similar  rocks  of  distant  districts  were 
formed  at  the  same  time,  nor  can  we  be  certain  that  the  rocks 
called  Primary,  have  not  once  contained  organic  remains,  that 
were  destroyed  during  the  process  by  which  they  acquired  their 
present  crystalline  structure.  We  may,  however,  with  apparent 
probability,  infer  that  their  formation  was  prior  to  the  existence 
of  animals  or  vegetables  on  our  planet  in  its  present  state,  because 
the  rocks  which  immediately  cover  them,  contain  almost  exclu* 
sively,  the  organic  remains  of  the  lowest  class  of  animals,  which 
are  considered  as  forming  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  animated 
beings.    On  this  account  these  rocks  have  been  called  by  the 
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German  geologists,  transition  rocks,  from  the  supposition  that 
they  were  formed  when  the  world  was  passing  from  an  uninhab- 
itable to  a  habitable  state. 

Transition  or  intermediate  rocks  are  generally  less  crystalline 
than  the  primary ;  they  contain  occasionally  organic  remains  of 
the  lower  classes  of  animals,  and  also  fragments  of  rocks  of  the 
primary  class.  The  lower  series  of  these  rocks  are  frequently 
interpc®ed  between  rocks  of  the  primary  class,  and  those  generally 
called  secondary,  and  c^ten  partake  of  the  character  belonging  to. 
both.  The  prevailing  rocks  in  the  transiticMa  series  are  limestone, 
slate,  called  clay-slate,  and  coarse  slate,  passing  sometimes  into 
sandstone,  and  conglomerate ;  this  has  been  called  by  the  Germans 
grau  wacce,  or  grey  wacke-  The  rocks  of  the  primary  class  and 
the  lower  transition  rocks  are  the  principal  repositories  of  metallic 
ores ;  but  in  Europe  they  contain  few  saline  or  inflammable  min- 
erals.* In  South  America,  according  to  Humboldt,  sulphur  and 
bitumen  exist  in  considerable  quantities  in  rocks  denominated 
]»-imary. 

The  regular  coal  strata,  sometimes  called  the  great  coal  formft- 
tion,  and  by  Werner  **  the  independent  poal  fi»rmation,"  occurs 
in  certain  districts  of  limited  extent,  covering  the  transition  rocks, 
of  which  it  may  be  stated  to  constitute  the  upper  series,  as  no 
well  characterized  line  of  separation  can  be  traced  between  them. 
They  constitute  a  group  of  strata  composed  of  sandstone,  soft 
slaty  beds  called  shale,  and  beds  of  coal  and  ironstone.  Many  of 
these  strata  abound  in  fossil  remains  of  plants  analogous  to  ferns, 
palms,  and  reeds,  and  to  the  present  vegetation  of  tropical  climates. 

The  lower  series  of  the  transition  beds,  below  the  legular  coal 
strata,  contain  almost  exclusively  the  remains  of  marine  animals. 
This  difl*erence  in  the  organic  remains,  indicates  an  important 
change  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  lower  series  of  transi- 
tion rocks  and  the  coal  strata  were  deposited.  The  lower  series 
were  for  the  most  part  formed  under  the  sea. 

Secondary  strata. — ^The  prevailing  beds  in  this  series  are  stra- 
tified limestone,  with  beds  of  clay,  shale,  and  sandstone  inter- 
posed. The  limestone  has  generally  an  earthy  texture,  and  very 
rarely  partakes  of  the  hard  and  crystalline  character  of  the  lower 
limestones.  The  fossil  remains  in  the  upper  secondary  strata  are, 
with  some  exceptions,  those  of  marine  animals,  but  of  different 
genera  or  species  from  those  in  the  strata  below  them.  It  is  in 
theupper  secondary  strata  that  we  first  meet  with  remains  of  sau- 
rian or  lizard-shaped  animals,  some  of  which  were  of  immense 
aze.  The  co-existence  of  dry  land,  at  the  period  when  most  of 
the  secondary  strata  were  deposited,  is,  however,  proved,  by  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  terrestrial  fossil  plants,  and  the  bones  of 

*  Eicept  we  comprise  the  regular  coal  formation  in  the  transition  lertef. 
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fresh-water  and  amphibioiis  reptiles,  such  as  the  crocodile  and  tor* 
toise. 

An  important  inference  respecting  the  secondary  strata  deserves 
here  to  be  noticed ;  they  appear  to  have  been  deposited  long  after 
the  lower  and  upper  series  of  transition  beds  had  been  deposited 
and  solidified,  and  after  a  series  of  convulsions  had  greatly  frac- 
tured and  displaced  the  beds  already  formed ;.  for  the  secondary 
strata  do  not  lie  parallel  with  the  lower  transition  beds^  and  coal 
strata,  but  generally  cover  them  in  what  geologists  call  an  uncon- 
formable position. 

To  make  this  better  understood,  suppose  a  number  of  books 
to  be  laid  regularly  upon  each  other,  and  the  lowest  volume  to  be 
tilted  up  so  as  to  give  an  inclined  position  to  the  whole,  if  we 
then  ts^e  other  books  and  place  them  horizontally,  or  nearly  so, 
on  the  upper  edges  of  the  inclined  volumes,  we  may  then  fo^nn  a 
distinct  idea  of  the  imconformable  position  of  the  series  of  second- 
ary strata  over  the  lower  series.  This  position  is  represented 
Plate  1,  fig.  3 ;  it  will  be  more  fully  described  in  the  4th  chapter.* 
The  last  of  the  upper  secondary  strata  is  chalk,  a  rock  well  known 
in  the  south  and  southeast  parts  of  England,  though  entirely 
wanting  in  the  northwest  and  in  Scotland.- 
•  Tertiary  Strata  comprise  all  the  regular  beds  that  have  been 
deposited  subsequently  to  the  chalk  strata,  on  which  they  fre- 
quently repose.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  tertiary  strata 
were  very  limited  in  extent,  and  were  confined  to  a  few  districts 
in  Europe ;  recent  observations,  fiowever,  prove  that  strata  of 
this  class  cover  considerable  portions  of  the  surface  in  various 
countries,  though  there  are  other  countries  in  which  they  are  en- 
tirely wanting.  Tertiary  strata  are  the  most  recent  or  uppermost 
of  all  the  regular  rock  formations.  They  consist  chiefly  of  clay, 
marl,  Umestone,  and  friable  sandstone :  the  lower  series  of  these 
strata  contain  numerous  marine  shells,  while  some  of  the  middle 
and  upper  strata  contain  shells  resembling  those  found  in  our 
present  rivers,  or  in  fresh-water  lakes.  The  most  remarkable 
fact  respecting  the  tertiary  strata  is,  that  some  of  them  contain 
numerous  bones  of  large  terrestrial  quadrupeds  of  the  class  Mam- 
malia ;  but  these  for  the  most  part  belong  to  genera  or  species 
which  no  longer  exist  upon  the  earth. 

Volcanic  and  Basaltic  Rocks  have  been  either  ejected  from  vol- 
canoes, or  poured  out  in  a  state  of  fusion  from  rents  and  openings 
on  the  earth's  surface.  They  cover  in  an  irregular  manner  the 
rocks  of  the  preceding  classes.  In  some  situations  the  melted 
mineral  matter  has  taken  a  colunuuur  form  in  cooling ;  in  other 


There  are  some  situations  in  wbich  the  lower  strata  have  not  been  subjected  to 
any  great  dislocations  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  upper  strata  apon  them,  for  the 
latter  occar  in  aposltioii  parallel  witn  that  of  the  lower  atraUk 
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sitaations  it  fills  vast  fissures, .  called  by  the  miners  dykes.  Bar 
saltic  rocks  are  very  common  in  the  northern  part  of  our  island. 
Tolcanic  and  basaltic  rocks  are  of  Afferent  ages :  the  most  an- 
cient approach,  in  their  nature  to  rocks  of  the  prunary  class,  and 
appear  to  be  chiefly  formed  of  the  saine  mineral  substances,  more 
or  less  softened  by  subterraneous  heat,  and  protruded  through 
the  crust  of  the  globe. 

Diluvial  and  Alluvial. — Considerable  portions  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground  are- in  many  countries  covered  with  thick  beds  of 
gravel,  sand,  or  clay,  and  firagments  of  rock  and  loose  stones, 
more  or  less  rounded  by  attrition.  In  some  situations  these  have 
evidently  been  transported  from  a  vast  distance,  ibr  frequently  no 
rock  similar  to  the  fragments  occurs  within  a  huncked  miles  or 
more  of  the  place  where  they  are  deposited.  They  indicate  the 
action  of  torrents  and  inundations,  which  have  swept  over  the 
fece  of  our  present  continents.  The  French  have  given  to  these 
depositions  the  name  of  terrdnsde  transport^  a  name  which  de- 
fines them  precisely,  and  involves  no  theory;  for  it  comprises 
both  deposits  ftrmed  suddenly  by  mighty  irruptions  of  the  ocean, 
and  alluvial  deposits  formed  by  the  gradual  deposition  of  sediment 
at  the  mouths  of  rivers  or  in  lakes. 

The  classes  of  rocks  above  enumemted  have  their  appropriate 
mineral  productions,  and,  with  the  exception  of  rocks  of  the  first 
and  fifth  classes,  their  appropriate  organic  remains ;  and  it  would 
be  as  useless  to  search  for  regular  beds  of  common  coal  in  the 
primary  rocks,  as  it  would  be  to  search  for  metallic  veins,  or  statu- 
ary marble,  in  the  tertiary  strata. 

it  has  been  before  stated,  that  we  cannot  be  absolutely  certain 
that  rocks  of  the  same  class  and  of  a  similar  kind  in  distant  coun- 
tries were  formed  at  the  same  time.  This  is  more  especially  the 
case  with  rocks  that  contain  no  organic  remains,  such  as  granite, 
porphyry,  and  volcanic  rocks,  as  it  is  only  from  their  relative  po- 
sition that  we  can  obtain  evidence  respecting  their  geological  an- 
tiquity. Those  rocks  which  generally  serve  as  the  foundation  for 
the  other  classes,  are  inferred  to  be  the  most  ancient.  Strata  in 
the  same  class,  that  contain  similar  species  of  organic  remains, 
are  admitted  to  belong  to  the  same  geological  epoch,  and  to  have 
been  deposited  under  the  same  condition  of  the  globe ;  yet,  ad- 
mitting that  certain  distant  strata  were  of  coeval  formation,  it 
may  l^  proved,  that  portions  of  the  same  series  of  strata  have 
emerged  from  the  ocean  at  different  intervals  of  time,  and  that 
certain  parts  of  the  present  continents  have  become  dry  land  at 
very  distant  and  remote  epochs.  The  period  when  rocks  or  strata 
were  first  deposited  has  no  necessary  connection  with  the  period 
of  their  elevation,  as  will  be  afterwards  more  fully  stated. 

I  shall  proceed  to  elucidate  the  situation  of  the  different  classes 
of  rocks  in  England,' by  a  xefnenpe  to  the  outline  map,  Plate  6. 
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The  waving  line  a  a  a,  extending  from  the  southwest  of  Dor- 
setshire to  the  county  of  Durham,  forms  a  striking  geological 
division  of  England:  all  the  land  on  the  east  of  this  line  is  com- 
posed of  the  upper  secondary  and  tertiary  strata,  in  which  neither 
metallic  veins  nor  regular  beds  of  mineral  coal  are  found.  The 
tertiary  strata  lie  over  the  upper  secondary,  within  the  parts 
bounded  by  the  letters  oooo.  On  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  there  is  a  submarine  forest^about  sev- 
enteen feet  under  the  present  high-water  level.  This  forest  ap- 
pears to  have  extended  eastward,  as  stumps  of  trees  and  roots  may 
be  seen  at  low  water  at  a  considerable  distance  firom  the  coast. 

In  various  parts  west  of  the  line  a  a  a  there  is  an  important 
change  in  the  mineral  productions ;  from  thenee  to  the  line  c  c  c 
the  coal  strata  appear,  and  most  of  the  principal  coal  districts  in 
England  occur  betweeen  the  lines  a  a  a  and  c  c  c.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  few,  if  any,  regular  metaUic  veins  are  found  in  this  di- 
vision. The  <^oal  strata  and  the  lower  secondary  strata  axe  alao 
continued  west  of  the  line  c  c  c,  through  the  midland  and  north- 
em  coimties,  but  rocks  of  the  lower  transition  series,  occasionally 
appear  in  this  part  of  our  island.  A  very  extensive  coal  district 
occurs  in  that  part  of  South  Wales  bordering  the  Bristol  CSiaaneL 
On  the  east  of  the  Une  c  c  o  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  strata 
generally  incline  or  dip  to  the  southeast ;  west  of  this,  line  they 
are  more  irregular,  and  dip  in  various  directions. 

West  of  the  part  composed  of  the  lower  secondary  and  coal 
strata,  colored  green,  we  meet  with  rocks  of  the  primary  and 
transition  classes,  in  which  metallic  ores  are  found ;  they  consti- 
tute the  alpine  parts  of  England,  passing  through  Cornwall  and 
Devom^hire,  into  North  Wales,  and  the  northwest  parts  of  York- 
shire and  Lancashire,  and  through  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land into  Scotland.  This  part  is  colored  red';  rocks  of  the 
primary  class  chiefly  occur  in  the  parts  distinguished  by  dark 
Unes. 

Near  the  centre  of  England,  at  Chamwood  Forest  in  Leices- 
'  tershire,  and  at  the  Malvern  Hills  in  Worcestershire  and  Here- 
fordshire, the  primary  rocks  pierce  through  the  secondary  strata, 
and  compose  two  small  districts  of  primitive  country  surrounded 
by  secondary  strata.  Also  in  the  counties  of  Derbyshire  and  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  part'  of  Cumberland  aiid 
Westmoreland,  rocks  of  transition  or  mountain  limestone  rise  to 
a  considerable  elevation  from  beneath  the  coal  strata  which  occur 
east  and  west  of  them;  some  of  these  limestone  mountains  are 
rich  in  metallic  ores.  Along  the  line  e  e  beds  of  rock-salt  and 
.  the  principal  springs  of  brine  are  situated. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  observing  this  map,  that  the 
tertiary  strata  lie  upon  the  secondary,  and  the  secondary  upon  the 
tranaitioa  and  {Hrimary  rocks.    Now,  if  the  tertiary  and  second- 
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817  Strata  had  both  extended  to. the,  western  counties,  it  is  obvi*- 
ous  that  we  could  have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the 
lower  series,  but  by  boring  or  sinking  through  the  upper  series  ; 
and  the  segregate  thickness  of  these  exceeds  the  power  of  the 
miner  to  pierce- through.  The  tertiary  strata,  however,  only  cover 
a  part  of  the  secondary,  and  the  secondary  do  not  cover  the  whole 
of  the  lower  series ;  so  that  in  travelling  westward,  we  come  im- 
mediately upon  the  lower  strata  in  succession,  as  they  rise  from 
underneath  each  other ;  for,  as  I  before  observed,  the  general  in- 
clination or  dip  of  the  beds  is  toy^ards  the  southeast..  The  action 
of  the  sea  upon  our  coasts  and  cliffs,  has  exposed  to  view  the  suc- 
cession of  the  different  rocks  and  strata  in  many  parts  of  our 
idand,  and  has  enabled  us  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  their 
thickness  and  direction,  and  of  the  organic  remains  peculiar  to 
each  series.' 

Before  concluding  the  present  chapter,  let  us  take  a  view  of 
some  of  the  more  striking  appearances,  which  afford  demon- 
strative evidence,-  that  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
relative  level  of  the  present  continents,  and  that  the  ocean  has,  in 
former  ages,  rolled  its  waves  over  what  are  now  the  most  elevated 
parts  of  the  earth.  Many  proofs- of  this  exist  in  our  own  island, 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  calcareous  or  limestone  mountains  in  Derbyshire,  and  Cra- 
ven in  Yorkshire,  rise  to  the  height  of  about  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  present  level  of  the  sea.  They  contain  through  their 
whole  extent,  fossil  remains  of  zoophytes  and  marine  animals,  but 
more  abundantly  in  some  parts  than  in  others.  Particular  species 
occupy  almost  exclusively  distinct  beds,  and  in  some  ^tuations 
the  whole  mass  appears  a  compact  congeries  of  mineralized  or- 
ganic remains.  Over  these  vast  beds  of  ancient  Umestone  occor 
a  series  of  sandstone  strata  and  shale,  containing  almost  exclu-* 
fiively  remains  of  terrestrial  vegetables  associated  with  beds  of 
coal.  Above  this  series  we  meet  with  other  calcareous  strata, 
containing  remains  of  fish  and  enormous  reptiles  of  the  saurian  or 
lizard  tribe,  intermixed  with  numerous  species  of  bivalve  and  uni- 
valve diells,  but  of  different  genera  or  species  from  those  hving 
in  the  ppesent  seas.  Again,  in  the  uppermost  or  tertiary  strata,  we 
meet  with  bones  and  teeth  of  land  quadrupeds  of  the  class  Mam- 
malia, some  of  which  belong  to  unknown  genera,  and  nearly  all 
to  unknown  species.  Among  these  are  the  bones  of  iargei  ani- 
mals, as  the  mastodon,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippo- 
potamus, and  the  gigantic  tapir.  These  large  animal  remains 
occur  chiefly  in  beds  of  clay  or  gravel,  or  in  caves.  In  the  latter 
situation  they  are  abundantly  mixed  with  bones  of  smaller  quad- 
rupeds, of  which  the  species  no  longer  exist  in  England. 

The  calcaieous  iiu)untains  of  the  Jura,  and  the  outer  range  of 
tlie  Alps,  contain  beds  filled  with  the  remains  of  marine  animals, 
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many  of  which  I  have  examined,  and  found  to  be  siinilar  to  those 
in  the  secondary  strata  in  England.  In  the  Alps  they  occur  at 
the  height  of  from  six  to  eight  thousand  feet.  Similar  phenom- 
ena are  observed  in  the  calcareous  mountains  of  the  Pyrenees; 
and,  according  to  Humboldt,  organic  remains  occur  in  the  Andes, 
at  the  height  of  fourteen  thousand  feet.  The  distinct  characters 
of  the  animals  found  in  the  upper  and  lower  beds  in  these  moun- 
tains, as  well  as  in  those  of  our  own  country,  prove  that  they 
were  not  brought  into  their  present  situation  by  any  sudden  in- 
undations, which  would  have  mixed  different  orders  of  animals 
together.  The  beds  which  contain  exclusively  the  remsuns  of 
animals  of  the  same  species,  must  have  remained  for  ages  under 
the  ocean ;  for  these  animal  remains  often  compc^  nearly  the 
whole  substance  of  a  bed  of  limestone  of  great  thickness,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  beds  of  encrihal  limestone  in  Derbyshire,  and 
the  limestone  called  coral-ragg  at  Steeple  Ashton. 

The' fossil  remains  of  species  of  animals  not  now  in  existence, 
entombed  and  preserved  in  solid  rocks,  present  us  with  durable 
monuments  of  the  great  revolutions  which  our  planet  has  imder- 
gone  in  former  ages.  We  are  carried  back  to  a  period  when  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  have  covered  the  sununits  of  our  highest 
mountains,  and  are  irresistibly  compelled  to  admit  one  of  two 
conclusions, — either  that  the  sea  has  retired  and  sunk  far  below 
its  former  level,  or  that  some  power  operating  fix)m  beneath,  has 
lifted  up  the  islands  and  continents,  with  their  hills  and  moun- 
tains, from  the  watery  abyss,  to  their  present  elevation  above  its 
surface. 

These  organic  remains  present  also  undeniable  proofs  of  an- 
other fact  equally  interesting.  Every  regular  stratum  in  which 
they  are  disseminated  was  once  the  uppermost  rock,  however 
deep  it  may  be  be|ow  the  present  surface,  or  with  whatever  rocks 
it  may  now  be  covered.  This  inference  is  not  the  less  conclusive, 
whether  we  suppose  that  the  animals  Uved  and  died  where  their 
remains  occur,  or  whether  they  were  aggregated  and  carried  by 
marine  currents  into  their  present  situation.  Hence  we  learn  thai 
the  secondary  strata  were  formed  in  succession  over  each  other, 
and  thus  these  fossil  remains  preserve  the  records  of  the  ancient 
condition  of  our  planet,  and  the  natural  history  of  its  earliest  in- 
habitants. The  unknown  causes  by  which  zoophytes  and  differ- 
ent genera  and  species  of  testaceous  animals,  of  reptiles,  vegeta- 
bles, and  manuniferous  quadrupeds  were  buried  in  different  strata, 
have  operated  in  succession  at  different  intervals  of  time ;  for  we 
do  not  find  the  remains  of  different  classes  confusedly  intermixed 
together,  except  in  beds  of  clay  or  gravel,  near  the  surface,  or  in 
fra^nents  of  various  rocks  which  have  been  broken  down  and 
subsequently  united.  Bones  <rf  vertebrated  animals,  or  such  as 
had  a  brain  and  spinal  manow,  have  never  been  found  in  the 
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low«r  Strata,  cnsicept  those  of  a  few  species  of  fish ;  nor  have  the 
bones  of  large  mammiferous  quadm|4ds  ever  been  diacoireied  be- 
bur  the  chalk.  Hence  we  acquire  a  perfect  certainty,  that  the 
different  beds  which  form  the  crust  of  our  planet  were  deposited 
in  distant  epochs^  and  under  difS^ent  conditions  of  the  globe. 
The  animal  remains  in  some  of  the  strata  aie  so  delicate,  and  so^ 
legulariy  deposited,  that  we  can  hare  but  little  doubt  that  the  ani- 
mals lived  and  died  tranquilly  where  their  remains  are  now  found : 
in  other  strata  the  remains  are  dispersed  and  broken,  and  the  ani- 
mals appear  to  'have  perished  by  some  sadden  convulsion. 

If  the  bones  of  man,  or  of  large  mammiferous  quadrupeds  re^ 
sembling  existing  species,  have  casually  been  found  with  fossil 
remains  peculiar  to  the  lower  or  more  ancient  strata,  I  believe  a 
careful  examination  of  all  the  circumstances,  would  generally  ex- 
]dain  the  apparent  anomaly.  I  shall  state  a  remarkable  fact  of 
this  kind,  which  came  to  my  knowledge  when  engaged  ia  a  min- 
eralogical  examination  for  the  Earl  of  Moira,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  in-  Leicestershire :  it  wiU  evince  how  cau- 
tious we  ought  to  be  in  drawing  general  conclusions  in  gec^gy^ 
from  single  facts.  A  thick  bed  of  coal  belonging  to  his  lordship, 
at  a  place  called  Ashby  Wolds,  is  worked  at  the  depth  of  ti;^o 
hundred  and  twenty  five  3mrds;  it  is  covered  with  various  strata 
of  ironstone,  coal,  and  solid  sandstone.  On  an  estate  adjoining 
to  his  lordship's  manor,  in  the  same  bed  of  coal  (which  is  ninety 
seven,  yards  below  the  surface,)  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  man  was 
found  imbedded.  No  appearance  existed  of  any  former  sinking 
for  coal ;  but  the  proprietor  ordered  passages  to  be  cut  in  diflferent 
directions,  until  .the  indication  of  a  former  pit  was  discovered, 
though  the  coal  had  not  been  worked.  Into  this  pit  the  body 
must  have  failen,  and  been  pressed  and  consolidated  in  the  loose 
coal  by  an  incumbent  column  of  water,  previously  to  the  falling 
in  of  the  sides  of  the  pit. 

The  imperfect  skeleton  of  a  woman,  imbedded  in  a  kind  of 
calcareous,  sandstone,  brought  from  Ouadaloupe,  and  exhibited  in 
the  British  Musemn^  may  appear  to  invalidate  what  was  asserted 
in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  that  no  instances  have  been 
known  of  human  bones  being  found  in  regular  stratified  rocks, 
nor  even  in  undisturbed  alluvial  ground^  where  the  remains  of 
extinct  species  of  q^uadmpeds  are  not  tuifrequently  met  with..* 
Due  attention  to  all  the  circumstances,  will  reconcUe  that  asser- 


*  Since  the  publication  of  the  fint  and  Mcond  editiong'of  this  work,  I  have  seen 
in  the  poeseeslon  of  a  gentleman  at  Plymouth,  one  of  two  human  skulls  that  were  . 
ixind  in  digging  a  stream-work,  forty  or  &fiy  feet  below  the  level  of  the  river  at 
Carnon  in  Cornwall.  Nuts,  and  thenoms  of  some  animal  allied  to  the  stag^  were 
discovered  in  the  same  situation.-^In  a  note  I  made  at  the  time,  1816,  it  ia  stated 
that  the  fbrehead  waa  remarkably  low  and  narrow,  and  the  part  of  the  skull  which 
contained  the  cerebellam  nnusuall^  prominent    That  these  ikulla  were  ancient 
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tion  with  the  present  fact.  The  skeleton  from  Guadaloupe  is 
described  as  having  been  found  on  the  shore  below  the  high  wa- 
ter mark,  among  calcareous  rocks  formed  of  niadrepores,  and  not 
fer  from  the  volcano  called  the  Souflfriere.  The  bones  are  not 
petrified,  hut  preserve  the  usual  constituents  of  fresh  bone,  and 
were  rather ''soft  when  first  exposed  to  the  air.  Specimens  of  the 
stone'  which  I  have  in  my  possession,  that  were  chippeifrom  the 
same  block,  present,  when  examined  with  a  lens,  the  appearance 

.  of  smooth  grains,  consisting  of  rounded  fragments  of  shells  and 
coral,  aggregated  and  united  without  any  visible  cement. 

We  have  eui  example  of  "a  similar  formation  of  calcareous  sand- 
stone pn  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall,  composed  entirely  of  minute 
firs^ments  of  shells.  In  the  Arundel. papers,  there  is  mention  of 
an  inundation  of  sand^  which  covered  a  great  part  of  the  coast 
near  St.  Ives  in  the  twelfth  century :  it  is  also  known  by  oral 
tradition,  that  whole  farms  have  been  overwhelmed  at  a .  period 
not  very  remote ;  and  at  this  very  day,  upon  the  shifting  of  the 
sands  by  high  winds,  the  topd  of  houses  may  occasionally  be 

'seen.  In  several  parts  of  the  coast,  this  sand  is  seen  passing  into 
the  state  of  compact  rock,  very  difficult  to  break ;  and  it  is  even 

'  used  for  building  stone.  Entire  shells  of  land  snails  and  frag- 
ments of  slate  occasionally  occur  in  it.*  When  I  was  in  the 
county  I  examined  numerous  specimens  of  the  rock  with  a  lens, 
and  compared  them  with  a  specimen  of  the  Guadaloupe  sand- 
stone that  I  had  with  me,  and  they  appeared  cjosely  to  resemble 
each  other.  Dr.  Paris,  in  an  interesting  paper  read  to  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  Cornwall,  ascribes  the  consolidation  of  the  sand- 
stone to  the  infiltration  of  water  containing  iron,  from  the  decom- 
posing slate  rocks  in  the  vicinity.  Instances  of  the  consolidation 
o{  beds  of  loose  sand  are  common  on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  It  can- 
not therefore  excite  siirprise,  that  in  a  volcanic  island  like  Guada- 
loupe,- subject  to  violent  convulsions  from  earthquakes,  inunda- 
tions, and  impetuous  hurricanes,  human  bodies  should  occasion- 
ally be  discovered,  that  have  been  enveloped  in  driving  sands, 
which  have  subsequently  become  indurated.  The  situation  of 
this  skeleton  near  the  sea  shore,  the  istate  of  the  bones,  and  the 
nature  of  the  stone  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  take  away  the 
probability  of  their  high  antiquity. 

In  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  which  according  to  Sir  William 
Jones  are  nearly  as  ancient  as  the  writings  of  Moses,  the  account 


there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  there  are  no  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to  approjtim&te 
to  the  period  of  their  deposition. 

The  bone  was  not  mineralized,  though  very  hard.  The  absence  or  extreme 
rarity  of  human  bones  in  these  beds  of  gravel  and  clay,  or  in  caves  that  contain 
the  remains  of  large  land  quadrupeds,  is  far  more  extraordinary  than  their  non*oc- 
currence  in  the  recular  strata  that  cover  our  present  continents. 

*  See  Guide  to  Mount's  Bay  and  the  Land*i  End. 
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of  the  fflx  days  of  creation  so  closely  resembles  that  given  m  Gen- 
esis *  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  its  being  derived  from 
the  S9me  patriarchal  communication.  There  is,  however,  a  par- 
ticular definition  given  of  the  .word  day  as  applied  to  the  crea- 
tion, and  it  is  expressly  stated  to  be  a  period  of  several  thousand 
years.  If  this  interpretation  be  admitted,  it  will  remove  the  diffi- 
culty that  some  have  felt  in  reconciling  the  epochs  of  creation 
with  the  six  days  mentioned  by  Moses.  The  six  days  in  which 
Creative  Energy  renovated  the  globe  and  called  into  existence 
different  classes  of  animals,  will  imply  six  successive  epochs  of 
indefinite  duration.  The  absence  of  human  bones  in  stratified 
rocks  or  in  undisturbed  beds  of  gravel  or  clay,  indicate  that  man, 
the  most  perfect  of  terrestrial  beings,  was  not  created  till  after 
those  great  revolutions  which  buried  many  different  orders,  and 
entire  genera  of  apimals  deep  under  the  present  surface  of  the 
earth.  That  man  is  the  latest  tenant  of  the  globe,  is  confirmed 
by  the  oldest  records  or  traditions  that  exist  of  the  origin  of  the 
human  race. 

The  great  convulsions  which  have  at  distant  periods  changed 
the  ancient  surface  of  the  globe,  and  reduced  it  from  a  chaotic  to 
its  present  habitable  state,  were  not,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe, 
effected  by  the  blind  fury  of  tumultuous  and  conflicting  elements, 
but  were  the  result  of  determined  laws,  directed  by  the  same 
wisdom  which  regulates  every  part  of  the  external  umvBrse. 
Compared  with  the  ephemeral  existence  of  man  on  the  earth,  the 
epochs  of  these  changes  may  appear  of  almost  inconceivable  du- 
ration ;  but  we  are  expressly  told,  "  that  with  the  Creator  a  thou- 
sand years  are  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years*" 


*  The  discoTeriofi  in  astronomy,  which  proved  the  diurnal  and  annual  motions  of 
the  earth,  were  for  some  time  warmly  opposed,  as  being  at  variance  with  the  mo- 
tion of  the  san  and  moon,  and  the  motionless  stability  of  the  earth  which  the  sa- 
cred writings 'describe.  We  should  not,  however,  admire  the  judgment  of  the 
writer,  who  in  the  present  day  should  publish  a  scriptural  astronomyt  in  opposi- 
tion to.  the  Coperntcan  system,  "the  sacred  writers  describe  naitural  objects  as 
they  appear  to  Uie  senses,  and  <k)  not  teach  systems  of  philosophy. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ON  FOSSIL,  ANIMAL,  AND  VEGETABLE   REMAINS,  OE  PALE- 

ONTOLOGY.^ 

Opinion!  of  early  NaturaUstg  respecting  Petrifiictions.— On  the  Procen  called  Pe- 
trifaction.— Experiment  of  Dr.  Jenner  on  the  Petrifaction  of  recent  Bone8.---Liv- 
ing  Reptiles  occaaionallj  found  in  poiid  Stone^ — ^Remarkable  Difference  in  the 
Condition  of  Fossil  Remains  in  adjacent  Strata ;  Instance  of  this  at  Westbury 
Cliff,  Gloucestershire.— The  four  grand  Divisions  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.-- 
Distribution  of  the  Remains  of  certain  Classes  and  Orders  of  Animals  m  each 
Division  through  the  different  Rock  Formations.— Fossil  Elephant  proved  to 
have  been  an  Inhabitant  of  cold  climates^— On  Vegetable  Petrifactions  in  the 
Transition,  Secondary,  and  Tertiary  Strata.— On  the  Progression  from  lower  to 
higher  Forms  of  Organic  Structore. 


Paleoniohgyy  a  term  lately  introduced,  comprises  fossil  Zool' 
egy  and  fossil  Botany,  a  knowledge  of  which  may  appear  to  the 
student  to  have  little  immediate  connection  with  Geology;  the 
author  has  therefore  at  the  end  of  the  pr^ent  Chapter  given  a 
summary  of  the  proofs  which  organic  remains  afford  of  the  former 
condition  of  the  crust  of  the  globe. 


If  it  had  been  predicted  a  century  ago,  that  a  voUime  would 
be  discovered,  containing  the  natural  history  of  the  earUest  inhab- 
itants of  the  globe,  who  flourished  and  perished  before  the  crea- 
tion of  man,  with  distinct  impressions  of  the  forms  of  genera  of 
animals  no  longer  existing  on  the  earth, — ^what  curiosity  would 
have  been  excited  to  see  this  wonderful  volume !  how  anxiously 
would  philosophers  have  waited  for  the  discovery !  But  this  vol- 
ume is  now  discovered  j  it  is  the  volume  of  Nature,  rich  with  the 
spoils  of  primeval  ages,  unfolded  to  the  view  of  the  attentive  ob- 
server, in  the  strata  that  compose  the  crust  of  the  globe.  The 
numerous  and  varied  forms  of  organic  beings,  whose  remains  are 
there  distinctly  preserved,  sometimes  differ  so  much  in  structure 
from  any  known  genera  of  animals,  that  we  can  scarcely  hazsffd 
any  probable  conjectiures  respecting  their  modes  of  existence. 
Nor  is  it  merely  the  forms  of  unknown  animals  that  we  discover 
ia  the  different  strata ;  we  also  learn  the  order  of  succession  in 
which  they  first  appeared. on  the  globe. 


*  Paleontology,  from  the  Greek  Palaios  ancient,  and  OfUalogy  the  science  of 
beings. 
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It  18  only  within  a  comparatiV'ely  short  p^od,  that  these  fossil 
oi^anic  remains  have  engaged  the  attention  of  naturalists.  It  is 
tnie^  that  in  remote  times,  the  occasional  discovery  of  shells  and 
bones  of  large  animals  imbedded  in  rocks,  did  not  escape  the  at- 
tention of  philosophers ;  but,  the  shells  were  suj^sed  to  belong 
to  species  now  living,  and  the  bones  to  a  gigantic  race  of  men, 
that  perished  during  some  great  inundation,  or  had  been  buried 
by  earthquakes.  Other  hypotheses,  equally  remote  from  truth, 
serve  to  ^ow  how  little  intention  had  been  bestowed  on  this  de- 
partment oi  Natural  History.  The  celebrated  botanist,  Toume- 
fort,  from  the  regularity  of  form  in  many  fossil  remains,  was  in- 
duced to  believe  that  they  were  stones  that  grew  and  vegetated 
fiom  seeds.  "  How  could  the  Comu  AmmomSf^*  he  observes, 
'^  which  is  constantly  in  the  figure  of  a  volute,  be  formed  without 
a  seed  containing  the  same  structure  in  the  small,  as  in  the  larger 
forms  ?    Who  moulded  it  so  artfully,  and  where  are  the  moulds  ?  '^ 

Ab  fossil  organic  remains,  particularly  shells  and  zooj^ytes,  are 
found  many  hundred,  and  even  thousand,  feet  below  the  present 
surface  of  the  earth,  the  first  inquiry  that  naturally  suggests  it- 
self is,  how  did  they  come  there  ?  It  is  impossible  that  the  ani- 
mals when  living,  or  their  exuviss  when  dead,  could  pass  through 
such  vast  depths  of  solid  rock.  A  few  of  them  might  fall  into 
vertical  fissures,  and  remain  there,*  but  they  could  never  in  this 
way  enter  into  strata  almost  entirely  composed  of  organic  remains: 
Besides,  the  strata  now  deep  under  the  dry  ground  are  chiefly 

*  Instancos  of  reptiles  found  living  in  the  midst  of  solid  stone  sometimes  occur. 
At  tlie  colliery  on  Roth  well  Haigh,  near  Leeds,  a  living  lizard  or  newt  was  foand 
in  a  bod  of  coal  at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  yards  from  the  surface. 
I  saw  it  in  the  je^r  1819,  soon  after  its  discovery ',  it  was  peserved  iu  spirits,  and 
'Was  about  five  inches  in  length.  I  could  not  perceive  tnat  it  differed  from  the 
living  species.  The  animal  had  probably  crept  into  the  mine  along  one  of  the 
levels  that  drain  off  the  water,  or  down  the  sides  of  the  shafl.  The  specimen  is 
DOW  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  A.  Sharp,  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  In  all  instan- 
ces where  toads  have  been  found  in  solid  stone,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
they  entered  through  fissures  that  have  been  subsequently  closed.  That  these 
animals  will  live  without  food  for  a  great  number  of  years,  is  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance : 

The  late  Sir  Thomas  Blacket,  of  Brittbn  Hall  in  Yorkshire,  had  one  cellar 
which  was  only  opened  once  a  year,  as  it  contained  some-  particularly  choice 
wine  which  was  never  brought  to  table  baton  the  annual  celebration  of  his  birth- 
day, which  was  on  the  21st  of  December,  or  St.  Thomas's  day.  The  butler,  when 
taking  out  the  wine,  observed  a  small  toad  crawling  along  the  stone  floor.  Ho 
placed  the  toad  under  a  wine  bottle,  and  thought  no  more  of  it  till  he  went  into 
the  cellar  the  following  year,  when,  on  removing  th€^  bottle,  he  was  much  sur- 
prised to  see  liie  toad  immediately  crawl.  This  circumstance  he  mentioned  to 
sir  Thomas,  who  descended  with  his  visiters  into  the  cellar  to  look  at  the  toad^ 
after  which,  the  bottle  was  replaced,  and  the  poor  animal  was  kept  a  close  pris- 
ooer  till  the  succeeding  year,  when  he  was  again  uncovered,  and  found  alive  as 
before.  The  same  annual  experiment  was  continued  fop  more  than  twenty  five 
yean,  when  the  wine  was  exhausted,  the  cellar  cleared,  and  the  toad,  who  was 
still  living,  was  thrown  out  of  doors.  Having  heard  of  this  circumstance  from  a 
penofl  who  had  lived  in  the  family  part  of  the  time,  I  questioned  the  old  butlev 
mpecting  it,  and  be  fully  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  story. 
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filled  with  the  remains  of  marine'  animals ;  nor  do  we  generally 
find  these  animal  remains  confusedly  aggregated ;  di0erent  ge* 
nera  or  species  occupy  particular  strata,  or  are  associated  with 
certain  genera  or  s|)ecies  of  the  same  class,  and  never  with  others. 
It  is  therefore  evident,  that  they  were  not  brought  into  their  pres- 
ent situations  by  vast  inundations  and  buried  under  the  earthy 
matter  which  a  subsequent  inundation  cast  over  them.  Neither 
could  zooj)hytes,  fish,  or  large  reptiles,  or  the  inhabitants  of  bi- 
valve or  univalve  shells,  have  lived  and  flourished  in  the  midst 
of  solid  stone.  We  are  therefore  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
each  stratum  which  contains  these  organic  remains  was  once  the 
uppermost  covering  of  the  globe,  and  that  the  animals,  for  the 
most  part,  lived  and  died  near  where  their  bones  or  shells  are 
now  found,  and  were  covered  by  successive  depositions  of  strata, 
on  which  following  races  of  living  beings  flourished,  and  in  like 
manner  left  their  remains. 

Animal  or  vegetable  substances  found  imbedded  in  rocks,  are 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  mineral  matter,  and  hence  have 
been  called  petrifactions.  The  process  of  petrifaction  consists 
in  the  infiltration  of  mineral  matter  into  the  pores  of  bone  or  ve« 
getables.  In  some  instances,  the  animal  or  vegetable  matter  has 
been  almost  entirely  dissolved  or  removed,  and  the  mineral  mat^ 
ter  so  gradually  substituted,  as  lo  assume  the  perfect  form  of  the 
internal  structure  either  of  the  plant  or  animal. 

The  process  of  petrifaction  may  be  more  rapidly  effected  than 
has  generally  been  supposed.  In  the  year  1817, 1  paid  a  visit  to 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Jenner,  at  Berkley,  who  informed  me  that  he 
had  made  ^veral  experiments  upon  recent  bones,  by  burying 
them  in  the  dark  mud  from  the  lias  clay  r  in  less  than  twelve 
months  the  bones  became  black  throughout,  and  when  dry,  they 
were  harder,  heavier,  and  more  brittle  than  recent  bone,  and  the 
surface  was  diining.  The  specimens  which  he  showed  me,  pre- 
sented the  same  appearance  as  the  fossil  bones  in  the  lias  clay. 
The  effect  was  probably  produced  so  speedily  by  the  presence  of 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  and  other  saline  ingredients  with  which  that 
stratum  abounds.  As  this  stratum  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  secondary  series,  for  the  large  animal  remains  which  it  con- 
tains, particularly  of  the  saurian  or  lizard  order,  and  as  the  bones 
are  frequently  covered  with  crystals,  or  incrustations  of  pyrites,  I 
will  venture  to  hazard  a  conjecture  respecting^  the  manner  in 
which  these  crystals,  or  incrustations  of  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of 
iron,  are  formed.  The  stratum  before  mentioned,  contains  much 
sulphate  of  iron  or  green  copperas  in  solution.  I  suppose  that 
the  carbon  in  the  animal  matter  had  decomposed  the  sulphuric 
acid  and  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  that  the  sulphur  and  iron  in  liieir 
nascent  state  had  united,  and  formed  the  sulphiuet  of  iron,  or 
pyrites.    I  was  led  to  this  conclusion  by  reading  an  account  by 
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Mr.  Pepys,  of  some  mice  having  by  accident  been  immersed  in  a 
jar  containing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron :  how  long  they  had 
lain  there  was  unknown  ;  but  thoTemains  were  partly  covered 
with  small  crystals  of  pyrites,  which  could  only  have  been  formed 
in  the  mamier  above  suggested.  The  stone  surrounding  the  or- 
ganic remains  in  the  lias,  I  have  observed  to  be  considerably 
harder  than  the  other  parts  of  the  same  stratum.  The  organic 
remains  of  zoophytes  and  shells  in  limestone  strata,  are  also  gene- 
rally harder  than  the  stone  in  which  they  are  imbedded ;  and  on 
this  account,  when  the  stone  has  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
a  long  time,  the  wganic  remains  rise  above  the  surface. 

O^anic  remains ,  are  generally  colored  by  the  strata  in  which 
they  are  imbedded ;  in  roe-stone,  chalk,  and  the  upper  fresh  wa- 
tfflr  limestone,  they  approach  to  a  yellowish  or  brownish  white : 
in  lias^  bituminous  shale,  and  dark  limestone,  they  incline  to 
black ;  and  the  shells  in  bituminous  shale  are  sometimes  filled 
with  bitumen  in  a  fluid  state.  In  the  strata  above  chalk,  the 
bones  and  shells  retain  their  original  constituent  parts  very  little 
changed;  in  chalk,  and  all  the  strata  under  chalk,  the  (Mrganio* 
remains  are  more  or  less  completely  impregnated  with  mineral 
matter.  The  outer  crust  or  shell  of  many  chalk  fossils  is  calca* 
reous,  and  the  internal  part  filled  with  flint  In  some  cases  we 
meet  with  an  internal  cast,  formed  in  th6  cavity  of  a  crustaceous 
animal,  and  the  external  covering  has  disappeEured :  in  other  in- 
stances, the  shell  or  crust  of  the  animal  has  formed  a  mould  ki 
the  stone,  into  which  mineral  matter  has  been  subsequently  infil- 
tesedf  and  has  thus  m^e  an  external  cast. 

It  is  particularly  deserving  attention^  that  some  animal  remains 
contain  the  most  delicate  fibres  and  spines,  perfect  and  unbndcen : 
this  proves  that  the  mineral  matt&r  in  which  they  are  imbedded 
was  deposited  in  a  finely  comminuted  state,  and  in  a  tranquil  sea. 
In  some  instances,  the  most  delicate  shells  are  r^ularly  arranged 
in  the  same  position  in  which  the  animals  lived  and  died,  while 
the  animal  remains  in  thCvStrata  above  or  below  them,  are  broken 
and  confusedly  aggregated  together.  The  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  kind  I  have  ever  observed,  occurs  at  Westbury 
CUff',  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Severn,  about  seven 
miles  below  Gbucester.  It  is  a  low  cliff,  nearly  perpendicular ; 
the  lower  part  is  composed  of  what  is  generally  called  red  marl, 
over  which  are  the  lower  beds  of  dark  argillaceous  limestone  and 
clay,  called  has.  A  few  yards  above  the  junction  of  the  lias  and 
red  marl,  there  is  a  thin  stratum  of  dark  micaceous  sandstone, 
entirely  filled  with  bones,  and  the  teeth  of  the  shark,  and  ani- 
mals of  the  saurian  or  Uzard  tribe,  broken  and  intermixed  in  the 
greatest  imaginable  disorder.  Near  the  upper  part  of  the  <5Hff, 
not  many  feet  above  the  stratum  filled"  with  bones,  there  is  a 
thin  stratum  of  whitii^  argillaceous  limestone,  called  white  lias, 
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which  is  filled  with  the  most  delicate  minute  bivalve  shells,  al- 
arranged  in  the  same  position,  without  any  intermixture  with 
sheila,  of  other  species. 

Facts  like  these  are  particularly  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
geologist,  as  they  mark  in  a  striking  manner  the  sudden  convul- 
sions which  the  surface  of  the  globe  has  at  dijBferent  periods  un- 
dergone. 

The  stratum,  with  "aggregated  bones  of  saurian  animals,  ap- 
pears again  on  the  other  side  of  the  Severn,  at  Aust  Passage, 
where  the  junction  of  the  lias  and  red  ground  may  also  be  ob- 
served ;  but  I  could  not  discover  there  any  trace  of  the  white  Jias 
bed  with  the  bivalves,  similar  to  those  at  Westbury  Cliff. 

Some  of  the  more  delicately  constructed  animals,  and  the  fish 
whose  bodies  are  found  entire,  imbedded  in  stone,  appear  to  have 
been  instantaneously  destroyed  and  enveloped  in  mineral  matter, 
before  the  putrefactive  process  could  commence.*  The  process 
of  petrifaction  must  also,  in  some  instances,  have  commenced 
almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  animal*  In  some  spe- 
cimens of  fossil  fish  from  chalk,  in  the  museum  of  Mr.  Mantell  of 
Lewes,  the  stomach  is  uncompressed,  and  is  filled  with  mineral 
matter. 

In  tracing  the  different  animal  remains  that  occur  in  the  low«", 
the  middle,  and  the  upper  strata,  the  circimistance  most  worthy  of 
notice  is  the  first  appearance  of  any  of  the  different  divisions  and 
classes  of  animals,  and  of  the  orders,  genera,  or  species  belonging 
to  each  division.  In  the  luminous  arrangement  of  Baron  Cuvier, 
in  his  Regne  Animal^  all  animals  are  distributed,  according  to 
their  organization,  into  four  grand  divisions — YertebrcUedj  Mol- 
hiscouSj  Articulated,  and  Radiate^. 

1st,  Vertebrated. — ^Animals  which  have  a  skull,  containing  the 
brain,  and  a  spine  or  back  bone,  containing  the  principal  trunk  of 
the  nervous  system,  commonly  called  the  spinal  marrow :  they 
have  red  blood.  This  division  comprises  the  mammalia,  (or  an- 
imals that,  suckle  their  young,)  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes. 

2d,  Mollusams. — ^Animals  in  this  envision  have  no  internal 
skeleton :  the  muscles  are  attached  to  the  skin,  which,  in  many 
species,  is  covered  with  a  shell.  The  nervous  system  and  viscera 
are  composed  of  detached  masses,  imited  by  nervous  filaments ; 
they  possess  only  the  senses  of  feeling,  taste,  and  sight ;  but  many 
species  want,  the  latter.  They  have  a  complete  system  of  circu- 
lation, and  particular  organs  for  respiration.    Animals  with  bivalve, 

*  ^J?  ^^f  Museum  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris,  there  is  k  large  specimen  of 
two  fossil  fish,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  and  covered  wiUi  min- 
eral matter,  when  one  of  them  was  in  the  very  act  of  swallowing  the  other ;  but 
an  inspection  of  the  specimen  inclined  me  to  infer,  that  the  two  heads  had  been 
pressed  together  by  the  incumbent  weight  of  stone  deposited  upon  them. 
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vmvalve,  or  with  chambered  shells,  belong  to  this  division ;  but 
many  molluscous  animals  have  no  shell. 

3d,  Articulated. — ^To  fliis  division  belong  wonns,  crustaceous 
animals,  and  insects :  their  nervous  system  consists  .of  two  long 
chords,  ranging  al(»ig  the  body,  and  swelling  out  in  different 
parts  into  gangUons  and  knots.  Worms  having  their  bodies  com* 
posed  of  rings,  are  called  annelides ;  they,  have  red  blood  :  some 
species  inhabit  a  calcareous  tube,  supposeid  to  be  formed  by  exu* 
dation. 

4th,  Radiatedr-'^comprises  all  the  animals  which  wece  by 
former  xiaturalists  called  zoophytes,-  or  animal  plants,  as  the  coral* 
lines,  &>c.  which  were  long  mistaken  for  marine  vegetables.  In 
animals  of  this  division,  the  organs  of  sense  and  motion  are  dis- 
posed circularly  around  a  centre  or  axis.  They  have  no  distinctly 
marked  nervous  system,  and  the  traces  of  circulation  in  many  spe- 
cies can  scarcely  be  discerned.  Many  of  the  animals  in  this  divi- 
sion have  no  power  of  locomotion,  as  madrepores  and  encrinites. 
Others,  as  the  echinus,  possess  a  very  complex  organization,  and 
tbe  power  of  moving  fix)m  place^  to  place  on  their  spines,  which 
serve  them  for  feet. 

In  describing  the  order  in  which  the  organic  remains.  bel<Hig- 
ing  to  each  rf  these  grand  divisions  are  (fistributed  through  the 
different  classes  of  rocks,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to -begin 
with  the  lowest. 

Radiated  Animals,  such  as  encrini  and  madrepores,  have  left 
their  remains  abundantly  dispersed  through  rocks  qf  the  transi- 
tion series :  many  of  the  strata  appear  almost  entirely  composed 
of  their  mineralized  exuviae,  but  generally  in  a  broken  state. 
The  chain  coral  occurs  occasionally  in  transition  limestone.  Other 
genera  of  radiated  aniflials.  occur  in  the  more  recent  formations  of 
limestone,  but  seldom  in  sufficient  abundance  to  compose  nearly 
the  .whole  mass  of  a  stratum.  This  is  the  more  reniarkable,  as 
coralline  animals  are  ibrmiHg  extensive  calcareous  rocks  in  our 
piesent  seas.  Some  genera  and  species  of  radiated  animals  which 
abound  in  transition  rocks,  have^  not  left  their  iremains  in  any  of 
the  upper  strata ;  hence  it  might  be  inferred  that  they  had  long 
been  extinct.  In  some  instances  the  inference  is  not  correct ;-  the 
Madrepora  siylina,  so  common  in  transition  limestone,  is- entirely 
wanting  in  the  secondary  aiid  tertiary  strata ;  but  a  Uving  animal 
of  this  species  has  recently  been  discovered  in  the  South  Seas. 
The  pentacrinus,  which  is  chiefly  distifagiiished  from  the  encri- 
nus  by  its  pentagonal  stem  and  branches,  makes  its  ff rst  distinct 
appearance  in  the  lias,  but  is  not  frequently  met  with  in  the  upper 
strata,  and  disappears  entirely  in  the  uppermost  formations :  hence 
it  was  long  supposed  that  the  species  was  extinct.  A  living  pen- 
tacrinus has  lately  been  discovered  in  the  West  Indies,  and  its 
stem  and  branches  in  a  perfect  state  have  been  senit  to  this  coun- 
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tiry  J  arid  still  more  recently  a  living  pentacrinus  was  found  in  tho 
Cove  of  Cork.     See  pi.  8,  fig.  17. 

The  genus  echinus  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  midst  of 
the  secondary  strata,  and  -various  species  are  continued  into  chalky 
which  abounds  with  remains  of  this  animal  in  high  preservation. 
It  may  be  remarked,' that  scarcely  any  calcareous  stratum  abound- 
ing in  marine  organic  remains  has  been  examined,  in  which  re- 
mains of  some  species  of  radiated  animals  may  not  be  found. 

Articulated  Animals. — Some  species  of  worms  (annehdes)  in- 
habiting tubes,  have  left  their  remains  in  the  upper  secondary, 
and  tertiary  strata:  remains  of  crustaceous  animals  (crabs,  &;c.) 
are  not  numerous  in  the  upper  secondary  strata,  where  they  first 
occur;  but  they  are  more  common  in  chalk  and  the  tertiary  beds 
of  clay  covering  chalk.  One  of  the  very  first  inhabitants  of  the 
globe  appears  to  have  been  a  crustaceous  aquatic  animal,  called 
in  England  the  Dudley  fossil,  from  its  being  first  noticed  in  the 
transition  limestone  near  that  town.  Its  more  appropriate  name 
is  the  Trilobitey  from  the  three  parallel  lobes  or  divisions  of  the 
body,  with  range's  of  transverse  ventral  fins,  .somewhat  similar  to 
those  under  the  tail  of  a  lobster.  The  largest  species  are  foimd 
in  the  slate  quarries  at  Angers,  in  France.  A  specimen  in  my 
possession,  from  that  place,  measures  seven  inches  in  length :  the 
body  has  taken  the  flat  form  common  to  almost  all  fossils  found 
in  slate,  (see  Plate  6 ;)  it  scarcely  rises  more  than  one-third  of  an 
inch  above  the  surface  of  the  slate ;  the  upper  slate  contains  the 
impression  or  mould  of  the  animal.  To  this  species  Guettard  has 
given  the  name  of  Ogyges,  firom  its  occurrence  among  the  most 
ancient  rock  formations  that  contain  vestiges  of  (»rgdnic  life. 

The  remains  of  winged  insects  have  sometime3  been  found  in 
the  secondary  strata  in  England,  particularly  in  the  calcareous 
slate  of  Stonesfield,  Oxfordshire,  where  numerous  impressions  of 
the  elytra,  or  hard  cases  which  cover  the  wings,  of  coleopterous 
insects  occur.*  Professor  Buckland  very  ingeniously  conjectures 
that  these  winged  insects  might  serve  as  food  for  the  flying  lizards 
(Pterodactyli)  that  are  foimd  in  the  same  strata,  and  were  cotem- 
poraneous  with  them.  Of  all  the  four  grand  divisions  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  the  Articulated  has  supplied  the  smallest  number 
of  fossil  organic  remains. 

Mollusams  Animals. — Shells  of  these  animals,  chiefly  bivalves, 
occur  in  the  limestones  of  the  transition  series ;  but  the  number 
of  the  species  is  comparatively  small.  Some  chambered  shells, 
particularly  orthoceratitcs,  are  found  in  transition  limestone. 

In  the  secondary  strata  that  cover  the  transition  series,  shells  of 
molluscous  animals,  both  bivalves  and  univalves,  are  more  abund- 
ant, and  the  number  of  the  species  is  greatly  increased. 

•  The  wing  of  an  rasGct,  about  the  size  of  that  of  the  dragon-fly,  was  found  deli- 
cately Drescrved  in  a  nodule  of  ironstone,  from  the  coal-fields  of  Shropshire.  It  \s 
in  the  Mantellian  Museum  at  Brighton. 
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It  is  in  the  lower  strata  of  this^series  that  chambered  shells,  such 
as  nautilites  and  ammonites,  fiist  become  numerous ;  some  species 
are  continued  into  the  clialk  strata,  but  no  ammonites  are  found 
in  the  stmta  above  chalk.  Trochiform  or  top-shaped  spiral  uni- 
valve shells  first  appear  in  the  lower  part  of  the  secondary  series, 
but  become  more  numerous  in  the  upper  part  of  this  series.  In 
the  tertiary  strata  above  chalk,  the  species  of  univalve  shells 
greatly  exceed  that  of  the  bivalves :  in  the  lower  strata,  the  re- 
verse is  the  case.  We  may  further  remark,  that,  as  the  tertiary 
strata  are  the  most  recent  of  regular  rock  formations,  so  the  or- 
ganic remains  which  they  contain,  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to 
the  shells  of  molluscous  animals  living  in  our  present  seas,  than 
what  are  found  in  the  more  ancient  strata.  Some  of  the  shells  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  tertiary  strata,  appear,  indeed,  to  be  identical 
with  those  of  existing  species. 

The  different  classes  and  orders  of  molluscous  animals  that 
have  left  their  remains  in  the 'lower  and  the  upper  strata,  doubt- 
less possessed  each  the  pecuUax  organization  that  best  enabled 
them  to  exist  and  multiply  under  the  peculiar  condition  of  our 
planet,  that  was  cotemporaneous  with  the  epoch  of  their  creation. 
When  this  condition  was  changed,  their  numbers  were  dimin- 
ished, or  they  disappeared  entirely,  and  were  succeeded  by  differ- 
ent races,  with  an  organization  adapted  to  other  modes  of  exist- 
ence,, and  to  the  new  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed. 
Such  are  the  legitimate  inductions  we  appear  justified  in  making, 
from  the  oi^anic'  remains  in  the  different  strata.  The  further 
consideration  of  this  interesting  inquiry  will  be  resumed  in  the 
succeeding  chapters. 

Vertehrated  Animals  are  arranged  und^  four  classes : — ^Pishes, 
reptiles,  birds,  and  mammiferous  animals.'  Remains  of  fishes  are 
exceedingly  rare  in  transition  rocks;  but  they  appear  decidedly 
in  the  lower  secondary  strata.  The  entire  bodies  are  sometimes 
well  preserved ;  and  the  bones,  scales,  teeth,  and  vertebrae  are 
met  with  occasionally  in  almost  all  the  strata  that  contain  fossil 
shells,  whether  secondary  or  tertiary.  Many  of  the  fossils  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  species  at  present  existing,  either  in  the 
ocean  or  in  rivers. 

The  bones  and  entire  skeletons  of  reptiles  allied  to  the  saurian 
or  lizard  class,  occur  in  the  lower  part  of  the  secondary  strata,  and 
are  very  abundant  in  a  dark  argillaceous  limestone  called  has,  and 
in  the  beds  of  clay  that  are  over  it.  These  animals  are  many  of 
them  different  from  any  known  existing  genera :  they  were  in- 
habitants of  the  ocean,  and  furnished  with  paddles  instead  of  feet.* 
hi  the  upper  secondary  strata,  between  the  has  and  chalk,  the  re- 
mains of  other  saurian  animals,  closely  allied  to  hving  species  of 

*  For  an  account  of  these  large  aaariaa  ammab,  Me  Chapter  13. 
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croQodiles  and  lizards,  are  fully  developed :  they  had  feet,  and 
were  evidently  amphibious.  Of  the  saurian  animals  in  this  series, 
that  called  the  igiianodon,  discovered  by  Mr.  Mantell  near  Cuck* 
field,  in  Sussex,  is  the  most  remarkable  for  its  size ;  the  length 
exceeding  eighty  feet,  and  the  thickness  of  the  body  being  equal 
to  that  of  the  elephant..  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  herbivorous. 
It  closely  resembles  in  structure  the  iguana,  a  native  of  America 
and  the  West  Indies. 

Fossil  remains  of  birds  are  extremely  rare  in  the  secondary 
strata ;  they  axe  more  common  in  some  of  the  tertiary  beds.  The 
footmarks  of  birds  have  recently  been  discovered  in  sandstone  of 
the  secondary  formations,  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
of  America ;  they  belong  chiefly  to  the  onler  of  Grail®  or  Waders : 
this  indicates  that  they  inhabited  marshes  or  the  sea  shore.  Re- 
mains of  flying  lizards  have  been  discovered  in  u  fossil  state  in 
Gemaany,  and  very  recently  in  Oxfordshire  and  Dorsetshire  : 
these  were  at  first  mistaken  for  the  bones  of  birds. 

Yertebrated  animals  of  the  highest  class,  the  mammalia,  occur 
in  the  tertiary  strata,  and  in  ancient  beds  of  gravel  and  clay. 
Cetaceous  animals,  allied  to  the  whale  and  .seal,  havB  been  found 
in  some  of  the  tertiary  strata ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  common. 
The  bones  of  herbivorous  land  quadrupeds  occur  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  tertiary  beds,  or  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  latest  geolo- 
gical formations :  they  are  more  frequently  found  in  beds  of  clay 
and  gravel  than  in  the  soUd  strata.  Cuvier  has  ascertained  the 
existence  of  fossil  bones  belonging  to  about  seventy  species  of 
mammiferous  quadrupeds,  in  the  tertiary  strata  near  Paris.  Nearly 
forty  of  these  are  of  extinct  species,  and  several  erf  them  belong 
to  extinct  genera,  A  very  considerable  number  of  the  large  fossil 
bones  belong  to  the  difiierent  genera  and  species  of  the  order  named 
by  Cuvier  Pachydemiaia,  or  thick-skinned  non-ruminant  ani- 
mals ;  as  the  elephant,  the  mastodon,  the  tapir,  the  hippopotamus, 
the  rhinoceros,  and  the  palaeotherium.  As  these  bones  are  very 
abundantly  found  in  many  countries  in  northern  Europe,  the  fact 
proves  either  that  the  animals  were  natives  of  cold  and  tempe- 
rate cUmes,  or  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth  has  decreased. 
The  entire  body  of  an  elephant  imbedded  in  ice,  in  Siberia,  was 
found  in  the  year  1799.  Its  skin  was  covered  with  two  kinds  of 
coarse  hair  and  a  soft  fur  beneath,  which  affords  almost  certain 
proof  that  the  animal  was  an  inhabitant  of  a  cold  climate,  or  at 
least  of  one  in  which  the  winters  were  severe.  A  similar  defence 
i^ainst  cold  is  provided  for  terrestrial  quadrupeds  that  inhabit  cold 
countries,  but  is  never  observed  in  tropical  climates,  except  in 
mountainous  regions  that  have  a  low  temperature.  The  author's 
attention  was  directed  to  this  subject  many  years  since  ;  and  in 
his  "  Observations  on  the  Effect  of  Soil  and  Climate  on  TfooZ," 
he  has  stated  instances  of  English  long-woolled  sheep  casting  their 
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fleece  in  hot  climates^  and  being  clothed  with  short  coaise  hair, 
like  bristles.  Bishop  Heber,  in  his  travels  in  the  Himalayan 
mountains,  mentions  a  species  of  elephant  which  he  saw  there 
not  laxger  than  an  ox,  and  '^  as  shaggy  as  a  poodle."  He  further, 
states,  ^'  that  English  dogs,  brought  to  these  mountains,  in  a  win- 
ter OT  two  acquire  the  same  short,  fine,  shawl  wool,  mixed  with 
their  own  hair,  which  distinguishes  the  indigenous  animals  of  the 
country:  the  same  is  in  a  considerable  degree  the  case  with 
horses.''  The  fossil  elephant  that  was  once  a  native  of  Europe, 
according  to  Cuvier,  differed  as  much  from  the  Asiatic  or  tfie 
Airican  elephant,  as  the  horse  differs  from  the  ass.  Bones  and 
teeth  of  extinct  species  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds  most  frequently 
are  found  in  caverns,  intermixed  with  bones  of  herbivorous  ani- 
mals in  a  broken  state.  Since  the  time  that  fossil  bone's  have 
been  examined  by  naturalists  who  have  attended  to  comparative 
aDat(Hny,  no  vestiges  of  human  remains  have  been  discovered  ; 
nor  have  any  of  the  bones  of  the  animals  which  approach  near- 
est to  man  in  structure,  the  QtMctrumana  or  mon]{:eys,  been  yet 
found  with  those  of  the  more  ancient  inliabitants  of  the  globe.* 
The  vast  diluvial  beds  of  gravel  and  clay,  and  the  upper  strata  in 
Asia,  have,  however^  not  yet  been  scientifically  explored ;  and 
both  sacred  and  profane  writers  agree  in  regarding  the  temperate 
regions  of  that  continent,  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.f 

Vegekihle  Petrifacticma, — The  remains  of  vegetables  found  in 
different  strata  afford  interesting  information  respecting  the  an- 
cioit  c<Midition  of  our  planet,  which  we  could  not  have  obtained 
from  animal  remains  alone.  The  a^mal  remains  found  in  the 
transition  rocks  are  almost  exclusively  marine ;  hence  we  could 
not  have  inferred,  firom  these  remains  alone,  that  any  portion  of 
the  globe  was  dry  land  when  these  rocks  were  deposited.  In 
some  of  the  slate  rocks,  however,  a  few  remains  of  terrestrial 

*  Since  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  the  jaw-boner  of  a  Bpecies  of  ap^  has 
been  fbnnd,  with  foesU  hemes  of  ether  mammalia,  in  the  opper  tertiary  beds  in  the 
south  of  France.  .  The  age  of  the  remains  of  human  bones  in  caverns  in  Prance 
and  Germany,  (which  will  be  noticed  in  a  succeeding  chapter,)  is  still  unde- 
termined. ^ 

t  It  has  been  conjectaied,  that  the  bones  of  man  are  more  fragile  and  perishable 
than  those  of  land  quadrupeds ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  experience  ;  for  it  has  been 
well  obeerred  by  Cuvier.  that  the  bones  of  men  left  on  the  field  6f  battle  with 
those  of  horsed,  are  as  wen  preserved  as  the  latter,  making  allowance  fo^  the  dlffer- 
aneeof  size.  Neithet  is  there  any  essential  difference  in  the  chemical  constituent 
parts  of  hnman  bone  from  those  of  other  animals  of  the  class  mammalia.  Dry 
bones,  according  to  Berzelius,  contain  as  under : — 
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plants,  analogous  to  ferns,  occasionally  occur,  which  indicate  the 
existence  of  islands  or  tracts  of  land  at  that  remote  epoch.  In  the 
strata  of  sandstone  and  shale,  which  alternate  with  coal  and  cover 
transition  rocks  of  marine  origin,  the  remains  of  terrestrial  vegeta- 
bles are  abundantly  distributed,  and  those  of  marine  animals  dis- 
,  appear  entirely  in  most  of  the  beds ;  the  part  formerly  covered  by 
the  sea  had,  therefore,  becoijie  dry  land,  with  rivers,  lakes,  and 
marshes,  on  which  the  plants  had  grown,  or  were  deposited. 
Again,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  dry  land  and  its  vegetation  be- 
came buried  under  a  deep  ocean,  that  deposited  niunerous  calca- 
reous beds,  filled  with  shells  and  remains  of  marine  animals,  but 
occasionally  containing  a  few  broken  fossil  remains  of  terrestrial 
plants,  which  had  probably  been  carried  into  the  ocean  by  the 
rivers  of  distant  countries.  In  the  upjier  strata,  the  alternations  of 
marine  and  fresh-water  formations  are  distinct  and  frequent. 

It  appears  that  a  progression  firom  lower  to  higher  forms  of  or- 
ganic  structure,  takes  place  in  the  vegetable  as  well  as  in  the  ani- 
mal kingd(wa,  as  we  ascend  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  or  more 
recent  strata. 

I  will  endeavor  to  state  this  intelligibly  to  the  geological  stu- 
dent, who  may  at  present  be  unacquainted  with  vegetable  physi- 
ology, avoiding  technical  expressions  as  much  as  the  subject  wiU 
'   admit  of. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds  inay  be  arranged  under  two  grand  divi- 
sions— Cellular  wnd  Vascular.* 

Cellular — ^without  regular  vessels,  but  composed  of  extremely 
minute  cells  or  vesicles.  Confervae,  lichens,  fungi,  alga^  or 
sea  weed,  and  mosses,  belong  to  this  division.  In  some  of 
these  families  there  are  no  apparent  oi^ans  of  fructification. 
Fcwctttor.r— Plants  of  this  division,  beside  the  cells  of  which 
cellular,  vegetables  are  composed,  have  tubes  or  vessels 
which  form  oi^ans  of  nutrition  and  reproduction.  Accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  these  oj^ans,  and  their  number  or 
complexity,  vascular  plants  may  be  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing classes,  and  each  class  contains  distinct  families  : 

1.  Without  perfect  flowers,  the  organs  of  fructification  con- 
cealed (cryptogamia.)  To  this  class  belong,  in  the  fossil 
state,  gigantic  ferns,  equiseta,  {horse  tail,)  and  other  plants 
allied  to  ferns. 

2.  With  flowers,  the  seeds  naked  or  without  capsules.  To  thi? 
class  belong  the  family  of  cycas  and  coniferae  or  firs.  This 
clasa  is  denominated  phanerogamia  gymnospermous. 


*  For  a  ihll  and  clear  description  of  tha  cellalar  aad  vascular  tissues  of  veceta* 
bles,  see  Prof.  Henslow's  Physiological  Botany,  Chapter  I. 
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3.  Flowering  plants  with  one  cotyledon :  phanerogamia  mono- 
cotyledonous.     It  comprises  water  lilies,  palms,  lilies,  and 
canes. 
4  Flowering  plants  with  two  cotyledons ;  this  comprises  all 

forest  trees  and  shrubs :  phanerogamia  dicotyledonous. 
None  of  the  families  of  plants,  but  those  in  the  last  class,  have 
the  true  woody  structure,  or  jioduce  perfect  wood,  except  the 
coniferas  or  firs,  &c. ;  but  the  wood  of  these,  differs  from  true  di- 
cotyledonous-wood. 

In  tracing  the  distribution  of  vegetables  through  the  different 
classes  of  rock,  we  shall  find  only  the  lowest  or  simplest  forms 
of  organization,  in  the  most  ancient  formations. 

1.  The  lowest  transition  date  contains  occasionally  impressions 
of  algSB  or  sea  weed ;  but,  considering  the  frail  texture  of  the 
ceUular  plants,  we  cannot  expect  the  forms  to  be  well  or 
abundantly  preserved  in  rocks,  which  have  probably  been 
subjected  to  heat,  and  various  disturbing  agents.  A  few 
fronds,  or  leaves  of  ferns,  have  been  foimd  in  some  rocks  of 
this  class. 

2.  The  upper  transition  beds  of  coal-measures  abound  in  vege- 
table remains  of  the  lower  classes  of  vascular  plants,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  families  in  which  the  organs  of  fructifica- 
tion are  imperfectly  developed ;  such  as  ferns,  the  equisetiun 
or  horse  tail,  the  lycopodium  or  club  moss,  and  of  extinct 
species  allied  to  these  families  or  to  coniferse  ;  the  Lepido- 
dendron,  Sigillaria,  and  Stigmaria."!^  A  few  coniferae  also 
occur  in  the  coal-measures. 

3.  The  secondary  strata  contain  chiefly  remains  of  ferns,  of 
the  cycas,  and  of  the  Coniferse. 

4  Tertiary  strata  contain  fossil  plants  of  the  more  perfect 
classes,  which  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  the  secondary 
strata.     Some  of  the  most  recent  tertiary  beds  contain  re- 
mains of  trees  analogous  to  what  now  flourish  in  Europe. 
Pahns  occur  in  tertiary,  and  occasionally  in  secondary  strata. 
The  above  brief  outline  of  the  distribution  of  fossil  vegetables 
through  the  transition,  secondary,  and  tertiary  formations,  shows 
a  successive  progression  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  order  of 
organic  structure — ^from  plants  in  which  there  are  no  distinct  or- 
gans of  finctification  and  reproduction,  to  others  in  which  these 
Qi^ans  are  but  obscurely  developed ;  aiid,  lastly,  to  plants  produ- 
cing flowers,  fruit,  and  seed,  with  a  woody  structure  like  that  of 
existing  forest  trees  and  plants.  ^  The  study  of  fossil  Botany  is 

*  As  some  of  the  families  of  plants  here  named  are  extinct,  and  others  are  only 
known  to  the  scientific  botanist,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Bucklan4'8  Treatise, 
Vol.  n,  for  plates  of  the  following  families  :  PI.  55,  figs.  1,  2,  3,  the  Lopidoden- 
dmn;  PI.  56.  figs.  1,  2,  Sigillaria;  figs.  8,  9, 10, 11,  S^tigmaria;  PI.  58,  Cycas;  PI. 
S9,  Zamia^  Pi.  Gd,  Fotnl  Cycadites  Sroiik  the  Isle  of  Portland. 
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still  in  its  infancy ;  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  species  of  living 
plants  have  been  named,  but  only  five  hundred  species  of  fossil 
jdants  have  jret  been  described.  The  characters  of  fossil  plants 
are  chiefly  determined  by  the  cortical  impressions  on  firagments  of 
the  stems,  as  the  entire  plants  are  never  found  in  the  fossil  state. 
Of  those  fossil  plants  which  are  analogous  to  existing  families,  it 
is  observed  that  they  are  of  a  gigantic  size,  which  the  living  fami- 
lies never  attain,  except  in  tropical  climates. 

Both  vegetable  and  animal  fossil  remains  ajqpear  to .  establish 
the  fact,  that  there  has  been  a  successive  progression  from  lower 
to  higher  forms  of  organic  structure,  firom  the  most  ancient  geo- 
logical formations  to  the  most  recent ;  or,  we  might  say,  from 
leas  to  more  perfect  classes  and  orders.  We  must  not,  however, 
measure  perfection  of  structure  in  animals  by  c<Hnplexity  of  form, 
but  by  the  number  and  perfection  of  their  senses.  Animals  with- 
out heads  and  eyes,  or  the  firee  power  of  locomotion,  such  as  co- 
rallines and  encrinites,  required  an  infinity  of  tentacula,  or  arms, 
to  enable  them  to  feel  and  seize  their  prey ;  but  this  multiplicity 
of  limbs,  is  a  proof  of  their  inferiority  to  the  classes  that  have 
eyes,  and  the  power  of  locomotion.  Some  species  of  caterpLUars 
are  said  to  have  five  thousand  miHscles  to  enable  them  to  move 
their  legs;  but  a  comparatively  small  number,  suffices  for  the 
rapid  motion  of  birds  and  terrestrial  quadrupeds.  If^  therefore, 
we  estimate  perfection  in  animal  life  by  the  number  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  in  vegetable  life  by  the  distinct 
organization  of  the  organs  of  fiructification  and  reproductico,  we 
may  safely  admit  a  progressive  succession  from  lower  to  higher 
orders,  as  we  ascend  firom  the  ancient  to  the  most  recent  strata. 
Of  this  fact,  organic  remains  afford  a  mass  of  positive  concur- 
rent evidence,  ibai  cannot  be  refuted  by  negative  arguments. 
We  are  told,  that  the  bed  of  the  sea  has  not  been  dr^ged,  to 
discover  vrbaX  species  of  animals  have  existed  in  former  ages. 
The  geologist  can  have  no  need  of  such  an  operation.  If  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  has  not  been  dredged,  it  has  been  laid  bare, 
and  is  now  exposed  over  an  extent  equal  to  that  of  the  habita- 
ble globe ;  for  every  island  and  continent  has  formed  part  of  an 
ancient  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  that  not  only  once,  but  repeatedly 
and  at  distant  epochs.  This  extended  surface  of  the  bed  of  the 
ancient  ocean,  is  exposed  to  the  examination  of  thousands  of 
observers  in  every  degree  of  latitude  not  covered  by  polar  snows. 
These  examinations  have  hitherto  confirmed  the  position  (taken 
with  certain  limitations)  that  a  succession  of  higher  orders  of 
organic  forms,  both  in  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms, 
may  be  traced  from  the  most  ancient  rocks  in  which  these  re- 
mains appear,  through  the  different  classes  of  rock,  until  we  as- 
cend to  the  most  rej^ent,  which  contain  remains  of  animals  analo- 
gous td  existing  species.    All^  or  nearly  all^  the  instances  that 
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have  been  cited  of  animals  of  the  higher  classes  being  found  in 
ancient  strata  have  proved,  on  further  examination,  to  be  falla- 
cious ;  yet  when  we  consider  what  disturbing  causes  have  acted 
on  the  crust  of  the  globe,  it  need  not  appear  surprising,  if  recent 
species  of  animals  should  sometimes  be  found  buried  in  the  lower 
rocks :  this,  however,  would  not  affect  the  present  question.  It 
must  be  admitted,  that  animal  remains  belonging  to  higher  di- 
visions sometimes  occur  among  ancient  strata,  where  they  were 
at  first  supposed  not  to  have  a  place ;  but  these  exceptions,  if 
duly  considered,  strongly  confiim  the  position  here  advanced 
Thus,  £rom  the  first  appearance  of  animal  remains  in  the  transi- 
tion series,  to  the  termination  of  the  coal-measures,  comprising  a 
total  depth  of  several  miles  of  strata,  we  meet  almost  exclusively 
with  the  remains  of  the  two  lower  animal  divisions,  the  mollus- 
cous and  the  radiated ;  beds  of  vast  thickness  seem  wholly  com- 
posed of  their  calcareous  firagments.  It  has  been  found,  that  re- 
mains of  the  vertebrated  class  occasionally  occur  with  tbem ;  but 
these  remains  always  belong  to  the  lowest  order,  fishes.  In  the 
whole  of  the  secondary  strata,  we  first  meet  with  the  lowest  or- 
d^  of  mammalia,  cetaceous  animals  ;  thus  evidently  proving  that 
there  was  a  constant  progression  from  lower  to  higher  forms  of 
oigamc  structure,  which  terminated  with  man.  The  subject 
will  be  farther  considered.     (See  Chap.  XV.) 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  fossil  plants  are  in  many 
respects  less  satisfactory  than  those  froni  animal  remains,  because 
fossil  plants  are- scarcely  ever  found  entire  ;  portiwis  of  the  stem, 
leaves,  and  in  some  instances  seeds  only,  are  offered  to  our  ob- 
servations. The  cortical  impressions  on  the  stems  are  longitu- 
dinally striated  and  'jointed  like  reeds,  in  the  family  of  the  equi- 
setum.  In  plants  of  coniferse,  lycopodia,  and  families  alUed  to 
them,  the  cortical  inapressions  axe  rhomboidal,  like*  scales,  or 
contain  rounded  scars  or  impressions  made  by  the  footstalks  or 
petioles  of  leaves  growing  out  of  the  stem.  The  stents  are  most 
frequently  more  or  less  flattened,  except  in  the  coniferae,  and 
fenulies  in  which  the  stem  approached  to  a  woody  structure,  as 
in  the  stigmaria,  in  which  the  pith  is  always  discernible. 

In  fossU  vegetables,  the  original  vegetable  matter  is  often  so 
completely  removed,  that  no  trace  of  it  is  visible,  and  the  stem 
appears  converted  into  ironstone,  sandstone,  or  chert.  In  some 
instances,  the  surface  of  the  stem  is  black  and  carbonaceous,  and 
all  the  inner  part  is  mineralized.  Sometimes,  even  when  the 
stem  is  complietely  silicified,  the  vegetable  organization  is  still 
perceptible,  and  some  traces  of  the  vegetable  principles  may  be 
obtained  by  distillation* 
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GEOLOGICAL   QTFEBENCfiS   FROM  FOSSIL   ORGANIC   REMAINS. 

1.  If  an  extensive  rock  or  stratum  be  found  to  contain  exclu- 
sively the  remains  of  marine  animals^  we  may  safely  infer  that 
such  rock  or  stratum  has  been  formed  or  deposited  at  the  bottom 
of  an  ancient  ocean,  whatever  may  be  its  present  elevation  above 
the  sea. 

2.  If  such  marine  remains  are  occasionally  intermixed  with 
remains  of  terrestrial  vegetables,  we  may  infer  that  there  was  dry 
land,  covered  with  vegetation  in  the  vicinity,  at  the  epoch  when 
the  stratum  was  deposited. 

3.  If  the  stratum  coixtain  exclusively  the  remains  of  fresh- 
water animals,  or  the  remains  of  land  animals  or  plants,  we  in- 
fer that  it  has  been  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a  fresh-water 
lake,  or  in  the  bed  of  an  extensive  river. 

-  4.  If  the  stratum  contain  an  intermixture  of  marine  and  fresh- 
water animals  or  plants,  we  infer  that  it  was  deposited  in  an  es- 
tuary, which  had  been  alternately  covered  with  salt  and  fresh 
water. 

5.  From  the  abundant  remains  of  fossil  vegetables  allied  to 
tropical  plants,  found  in  various.regions  jemote  from  the  equator, 
we  infer  that  the  ancient  temperature  of  the  globe  was  much 
higher  than  at  present.  Fossil  animal  remains  also  tend  to  es- 
tablish the  same  conclusion. 

6.  If  it  be  ascertained  that  some  strata  contain  exclusively 
certain  species  of  organic  remains,  and  that  such  remains  are 
neither  found  in  the  strata  below  nor  above,  we  are  enabled  to 
identify  such  strata  with  the  strata  in  another  district,  that  con- 
tain similar  remaios. 

.OBSERVATIONS. 

With  respect  to  fossil  conchology  the  author  is  inclined  to  believe,  that 
the  attempt  to  identify  the  strata  of  distant  countries  by  the  isolated  oc- 
currence of  any  particular  s]>ecies  of  shell,  has  been  carried  farther  than 
ti  sound  induction  from  facts  or  analogy  would  v/arrant.  His  opinion  on 
this  subject,  given  in  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  be  wili^  here  insert : 
"  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  occurrence  of  similar  organic  remains 
is  sufficient  to  identify  strata  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe ;  for  could  we 
admit  that  strata  are  universal  formations,  and  extended  from  the  frozen 
to  the  torrid  zone,  it  seems  more  than  probable,  that  the  animals  which 
lived  on  any  one  particular  stratum  would  be  of  very  different  species  in 
different  latitudes." — We  know  so  little  respecting  the  forms  or  habits  of 
the  animals  classed  by  the  conchologist,  that  we  are  far  from  certain 
whether  many  shells  which  he  regards  as  belonging  to  different  species, 
or  even  genera,  are  not  mfcre  varieties  of  form,  occasioned  hy  difference 
of  age  or  situation.  Such  a  change  is  ascertained  to  take  place  by  age 
i&  shells  of  the  genus  CyprcBu, 
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In  animals  like  the  moUasca,  whicb  have  no  intern^  skeleton  to  deterw 
mioe  their  ibnn,  the  construction  of  the  external  shell  may  probably  admit 
of  considerable  variation  under  a  change  of  circumstances.  Few  con-  ^ 
chologists,  excepting  M.  lyAvilla,  hare  made  accurate  obsenrations  on 
the  living  animaJs  inhabiting  oceanic  shells.  His  interesting  work,  enti- 
tled "  L'Histaire  NatureOe  echdrde  elans  uiu  de  ses  parties  principaks^ 
la  ConekoUgit ;  et  augmentee  de  la  Zocmorphose^  ou  R^preseniation  deM 
Animaux  a  coquiUeSy  avec  hurs  ExpUcaHons"  presents  us  .with  some 
truly  extraordinary  forms  of  molluscous  animals,  of  which  we  could  not 
have  had  a  remote  notion  from' the  mere  study  of  the  shell 

In  strata  belonging  to  one  formation  in  adjacent  districts,  the  existence 
of  certain  shells  may  be  of  use  in  identifying  any  particular  bed  where 
its  continuity  with  other  beds  of  the  same  kind  cannot  be  traced ;  and  in 
distant  countries  where  we  jfind  the  same  remarkable  species  of  shell  as- 
sociated with  any  other  remarkable  species  in  considerable  numbers,  it 
may  serve  to  identify  a  particular  rock  formation^  where  the  mineral 
chvacter  of  the  rock  may  be  very  different  from  that  in  which  the  ob- 
aerver  has  been  accustomed  to  meet  witb  them.  The  occurrence  of  a 
considerable  number  of  gryph»ae,  the  Qryphea  areuaia^  in  a  bed  of  blue 
day  in  the  mountains  round  the  Lake  of  Anneey,  in  Savoy,  served  the 
aatbcM'  as  a  key  to  discover  to  what  formation  the  calcareous  strata  be- 
longed, when  their  mineral  characters  would  have  indicated  a  more  an* 
cienti 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  MNERAL  SUBSTANCES  THAT  COMPOSE  THE  CRUST  OF 
THE  GLOBE;  AND  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  ROCKS. 

The  coDBtituent  Elements  of  the  simple  Minerals  that  compose  Rocks. — The  Phys- 
ical Characters  of  simple  Minerals  composing  Rocks. — Explanation  of  the  Terms 
employed  in  describing  the  internal  Structure  of  Rocks,  and  the  external  Strao- 
iure  or  Mountain  Masses. — Sedimentary  Depositions. — Distinction  between  stra- 
tified aad  stratiform  Rocks. — ^Joints  in  Strata,  called  Slines  and  Cutters. 

The  most  careless  obseiver  can  scarcely  fail  to  notice,  that  the 
mineral  substances  which  occur  on  the  wrface  of  the  globe,  differ 
from  each  other  in  density,  hardness,  color,  and  other  sensible 
qualities..  Indeed,  the  diflferent  varieties  of  stone  appear  at  first  so 
numerous,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  become  acquainted  with 
them :  but,  however  numerous  these  varieties  may  be  thought, 
the  simple  minerals  which  compose  rocks  or  strata  are  very  few, 
and  the  elementary  substances  of  which  each  of  these  minerals  is 
formed,  are  still  fewer.* 

The  elementary  substances  of  which  the  solid  matter  ^f  our 
globe  is  composed,  are  the  Earths^ — silex,  alumine^  Hme,  and 
magnesia.  The  Metals, — tran  and  manganese.  The  Inflainr 
m>able  Principles, — carbon  and  sulphur  ;  and  the  Alkalies, — jwf- 
<wA  and  soda. — Muriatic  and  Phosphoric  Add  occur  also  in  the 
mineral  kingdom.  The  newly  discovered  earths  and  alkalies,  and 
metallic  ores  cannot  be  regarded  as  forming  essential  constituent 
parts  of  rocks :  they  chiefly  occur  in  veins.  The  four  earths 
above  enumerated,  together  with  iron,  compose  nineteen  parts  in 
twenty  of  the  known  sohd  matter  6f  the  globe.  The  earths, 
when  pure,  axe  infusible,  except  at  an  intense  heat ;  they  are 
nearly  insoluble  in  water  at  the  common  temperature :  when 
pure,  they  are  white  or  colorless.  Though  the  earths  are  in- 
fusible when  pure,  if  they  are  combined  in  certain  proportions, 

*  The  mineralogist  and  the  geologist  consider  those  minerals  as  simple  and  }jO- 
mogeneous,  which  present  no  difTerence  of  qualities  to  our  senses  throughout  die 
mass,  although  the  chemist  may  discover  that  such  minerals  are  composed  of  two 
or  more  elementary  substances.  Thus,  limestone  or  marble  is  regarded  as  a  simple 
substance,  though  chemistry  has  discovered  that  it  contains,  in  every  100  parts, 
lime  57  parts,  and  carbonic  acid  43.  It  is  the  latter  which  is  expelledf  from  it  by 
burning ;  a  process  which  is  well  known  to  make  the  stone  lighter,  and  to  render 
It  causuc ;  in  which  state  it  is  called  quicklime.  Nor  do  the  researches  of  the 
cbeftiist  end  here  :  the  two  substances,  quicklime  or  pure  lime,  and  carbonic  acid, 
are  themselves  compounds :  the  former,  lime,  is  a  compound  of  a  metallic  sub- 
•Unce  called  calcium,  united  with  oxygen ;  the  latter,  or  c«rfoonic  acid,  is  com- 
posed of  oxygen  and  carbon  or  charcoal. 
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they  may  be  fused  with  facility  at  a  <compaiatively  low  tem- 
peiatiqre. 

SileT^  or  Siliceous  Earth,  exists  nearly  pure  in  large  masses, 
forming  minerals,  and  even  entire  rocks,  as  rock  crystal,  quartz 
rock,  and  flint :  it  communicates  a  great  degree  of  hardness  to  all 
rocks  or  stones,  in  which  it  enters  in  a  laj^e  jvoportion.  Such 
stones  are  denominated  siliceous :  they  resist  the  pcnnt  of  a  knife, 
or  scratch  glass,  and  are  infusible  if  unmixed  with  other  earths. 
In  its  combinations  with  other  earths,  silex  appears  to  act  as  an 
acid.  More  than  one  half  of  the  crust  of  the  globe  is  composed 
of  siUceous  earth,  either  pure  or  combined.  In  some  thermal  wa- 
ters, siliceous  earth  occurs  either  in  a  state  of  minute  division  or 
in  solution ;  and  the  waters  of  the  boiling  springs,  or  geysers,  in 
Iceland,  deposit  siliceous  incrustations  of  consideiuble  thickness. 

Aluminej  pure  argillaceous  earth,  (Lat.  argUUij  Fr.  argille,)  is 
a  substance  which,  in  a.  mixed  state,  is  weU  known ;  but  pure 
unmixed  clay  is  one  of  the  rarest  substances  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom. This  earth  is  soft,  smooth,  and  unctuous  to  the  touch ;  it 
strongly  absorbs  Water,  where  it  exists  in  the  proportion  of  thirty 
per  cent. :  it  commmiicates  in  some  degree  these  properties.  Such 
rocks  are  called  argillaceous :  they  generally  contain  a  notable 
portion  of  iron,  which  appears  to  have  a  greater  aJQinity  for  this 
earth  than  for  any  other.* 

lAme  (Lat.  cair,  Pr.  dumx)  is  a  well-known  earth  combined 
with  carbonic  acrd,  in  which  state  it  forms  limestone,  marble,  and 
chalk :  these  only  differ  from  each  other  by  different  degrees  of 
hardness  or  of  crystallization.  Mountains  composed  of  lime  are 
denominated  calcareous.  When  lime  is  united  with  sulphuric 
acid,  it  forms  the  stone  called  gypsum,  which  is  softer  than  lime- 
stone, and  does  not,  like-  it,  effervesce  with  acids.  Calcareous 
earth  mixed  with  common  clay  forms  marl. 

Magnesia  has  rarely  been  fouiid  pure  iii  a  native  state.  It 
enters  into  the  composition  of  some  of  the  primary  rocks,  to  which 
it  generally  communicates  a  soapy  feel,  a  striated  or  striped  tex- 
ture, wad  sometimes  a  greenish  color.  It  occurs  also  in  various 
limcKBtones  in  different  proportions. 

Iron  appears  to  be  more  abundant  than  magnesian  earth :  it 
fomis  a  constituent  part  of  numerous  rocks  and  stones ;  to  it  they 


__^,^_  alumine  or  pure  clay  communicates  a  ioft  quality  to  most  etones  of 
whicD  it  forms  a  principal  constituent  part,  a  very  remarkable  exception  to  this  js 
offered  in  adamantine  spar  and  the  sapphire,  which  nearly  equal  (he  diamond  ia 
hardness.  Klaproth,  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  eminent  chemists  of  the  pres- 
ent afe,  has  andyzed  these  stones :'  the  former  contains  90  parts  in  the  100  of  pure 
clay ;  the  latter  fe  parts  in  the  same  quantity.  «  What  a  high  degree  of  cohesive 
power  (be  <^serves)  must  nature  command,  to  be  able  to  transform  such  a  com- 
mon substance  bb  clay  (aluminous  earth)  into  a  body  so  eminently  distinguished 
and  ennobled  as  the  sapphire  by  its  hardness,  brilliancy,  i^nd  its  resistance  to  the 
action  of  IIk,  of  acidsi  or  the  etfeett  of  all-de8troying  time  V^-^KUi^caCa  Esiays. 
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most  fiequently  owe  their  color :  the  earths,  when  pure,  are  white. 
Iron,  when  in  combination  with  the  earths,  is,  Uke  them,  an  ox- 
ide, or  a  metal  miited  with  oxygen.  To  the  presence  of  iron 
the  increase  of  specific  gravity  in  all  stones  or  earthy  minerals 
may  be  attributed,  if  it  much  exceed  2.6,  or  approach  3 :  in  other 
words,  if  they  are  nearly  three  tiiries  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk 
of  water.  Gems,  and  the  earths  barytes  and  strontian,  are  excep- 
tions ;  but  these  never  form  entire  rocks.  The  jxesence  of  iron 
not  only  increases  the  weight  and  darkens  the  color  of  numerous 
rocks  and  stones,  but  is  one  principal  means  of  their  decomposi- 
tion, for  iron  exists  in  stones  in  two  states  of  oxygenation,  as  the 
black  or  the  red  oxide ;  and  when  the  former  is  exposed  to  air 
and  moisture,  it  absorbs  a  greater  portion  of  oxygen,  and  is  con- 
verted into  a  brown  ochrey  incrustation,  which  peels,  and  exposes 
a  fresh  surface  of  the  stone  to  a  similar  process. 

Manganese^  in  a  Btate  ef  oxide,  occurs  in  a  few  rocks,  to  which 
it  generally  communicates  a  dull  reddish  color  inclining  to  purple, 
and  a  peculiarly  dry  and  bumt^ike  appearance. 
.  Sulphur,  though  found  in  considerable  masses,  cannot  by  itself, 
be  regarded  as  a  constituent  part  of  rocks ;  but  when  it  is  com- 
bined with  oxygen,  forming  sulphuric  acid,  it  unites  with  lime, 
and  forms  the  well-known  mineral  gypsum  or  plaster-stone. 

Carbon,  or  Charcoal^  enters  as  a  constituent  part  into  many  of 
the  slate  rocks,  to  which  it  generally  communicates  a  dark  color: 
it  forms  also  regular  beds  of  considerable  thickness,  being  the 
principal  constituent  part  of  coal.  Carbon,  combined  with  oxy- 
gen, forms  carbonic  acid  or  fixed  air,  which  is  combined  and  so- 
lidified in  all  limestone  rocks  in  a  proportion  exceeding  two  fifths 
of  the  whole  weight.  As  carbon  exists  in  such  a  large  proportion 
in  even  the  oldest  limestones,  we  may  regard  it  as  a  constituent 
element,  and  not  as  a  substance  derived  fmm  the  vegetable  king- 
dom* For  whence  did  the  vegetables  themselves  derive  their 
carbon? 

Potass  and  Soda. — ^These  alkaUes  occur  in  minerals  which 
compose  parts  both  of  primary  and  volcanic  rocks  ;  but  the  pro- 
portion is  so  small,  that  they  would  scarcely  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  the  geologist,  did  not  the  latter  alkali,  soda,  exist  in  such 
abundance  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  and  in  rock  salt.  Pure  sea 
salt,  or  rock  salt,  contains  nearly  63}  parts  of  soda,  46}  muriatic 
acid  or  chlorine. 

Muriatic  acid,  combined  with  soda,  is  the  only  state  in  which 
this  acid  forms  a  constituent  part  of  any  rocks  we  are  yet  ac- 
quainted with ;  except  in  some  volcanic  rocks,  where  it  may  be 
regarded  as  accidental. 

Phoy>horic  acid,  combined  with  calcareous  earth,  is  a  principal 
constituent  of  animal  bones :  it  occurs  also  in  a  few  limestone 
beds,  which  are  supposed  to  have  derived  phosphoric  acid  from 
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the  decomposition  of  animal  matter.  This  acid  is  of  very  rare  oc- 
cmrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

The  above  elementary  substanees,  either  separately  or  com- 
bined, form  all  the  ample  mineials  of  which  rocks  are  composed* 
A  knowledge  of  these  minerals,  and  their  different  intermixtures 
and  combinations,  can  only  be  learned  by  an  examination  of  spe- 
cimens :  they  are,  however,  far  from  being  numerous  ]  and  a  short 
description  of  e^ch  is  necessary  in  an  introductory  treatise. 

The  most  important  simple  minerals  composing  rocks,  are 
quartz,  felspar,  mica,  talc,  chlorite,  hornblende,  serpentine,  lime- 
stone, and  slate. 

Quartz  is  one  of  the  hardest  minerals  of  which  mountain 
masses  are  composed:  it  gives  plentiful  sparks  with  steel;  it 
breaks  with  a  smart  stroke  of  the  hammer ;  the  surface  of  the 
fracture  in  crystallized  quartz  is  conchoidal,  in  uncrystallized, 
splintery :  the  lustre  is  vitreous.  Crystals  of  quartz,  or  rock  crys^ 
tals,  as  they  are  commonly  denominated,  have  different  degrees  of 
tnaiq)arency :  the  blue  varieties  are  amethysts.  The  most  com^ 
mon  forms  of  the  crystals  are  six-sided  prisms  terminated  by  six- 
sided  p3n:amids;  or,  two  six-sided  pyramids  imited,  forming  a 
dodecahedron,  whose  faces  are  isosceles  triangles.  Uncrystallized 
quartz  is  seldom  transparent,  most  frequently  translucent,  but 
sometimes  opaque.  Its  colors  are  various  diades  of  white,  Rrey^ 
brown,  yellow,  red,  and  green.  It  yields  a  phosphorescent  light 
and  peculiar  odor  when  rubbed.  Q^uartz  is  composed  of  silice- 
ous earth,  combined  with  a  very  small  portion  of  ^dumine.  It  is 
infrisible  when  umnixed,  but  with  alkalies  it  melts  easily,  and 
fi^rms  the  well-known  substance  called  glass.  It  is  not  acted  upon 
by  any  acid  except  the  fluoric.  Q^uartz  exists  in  veins  intersect* 
ing  mountains,  and  it  sometimes  forms  large  beds,  and  even  entire 
mountains,  which  are  composed  of  this  mineral  in  grains  united 
without. a  cement,  called  granular  quartz.  Fragments  or  crystals 
of  quartz  are  common  in  compound  rocks.  Grains  of  quartz  form 
a  principal  constituent  part  of  most  sandstones.  The  milk-white 
pebbles  in  gravel  are  composed  of  quartz.  Flint,  chert^  or  hom- 
stone,  opal,  chalcedony,  and  agate,  are  different  modifications .  of 
siliceous  earth,  which,. in  their  chemical  composition,  differ  httle 
fix>m  quartz.  Ck>mbined  with  a  large  portion  of  alumine  and 
iron,  quartz  loses  its  translucency  and  passes  into  jasper,  which 
forms  beds  in  primitive  mountains,  and  is  said  to  compose  the 
substance  of  entire  ranges  of  mountains  in  Asia. 

FehpoTj  or  feldrspar^  (a  name  received  from  the  Germans,)  is 
a  constituent  part  of  numerous  rocks.  It  is  hard  in  a  somewhat 
less  degree  than  quartz,  and  is  more  easily  broken.  It  is  lami- 
nar, or  composed  of  thin  laminse  or  plates,  by  which  it  may  be 
generally  distinguished  from  quartz.  The  crystals  are  most  com- 
monly four-sided  or  six-sided  prisms,  whose  length  is  greater  than 
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the  breadth.  It  has  a  shinmg  lustre.  The  colors  are  white, 
grey,  milk-white,  yellowish  or  reddish  white,  sometimes  ioclimng 
to  green.  The  red  passes  through  various  shades,  from  a  pale  to 
a  deep  red.  Crystallized  felspar  is  translucent.  It  may  be  melted 
without  the  admixture  of  alkalies,  and  forms  a  glass  more  or  less 
transparent,  which  quality  it  derives  from  the  lime  or  alkali  that 
composes  part  of  its  constituent  ingredients ;  but  different  speci- 
mens of  this  mineral  vary,  according  to  the  analyses  of  the  same 
chemist. 

Silex 

Alumine         -    .- 

t^otash  -  -  - 

Lime  -  -  - 

Oxide  of  iron 

Loss  -  -  - 

Others  give  the  proportion  of  silex  46,  alumine  24,  lime  6. 

The  existence  of  potash,  or  the  vi^getabje  alkali,  in  felspar,  is  a  . 
fiict  deserving  particular  attention.*  It  may  be  owing  to  this  cir- 
cimistance  that  felspar  is  so  frequently  observed  in  a  soft  or  de- 
composing state,  although  its  hardness  is  little  inferior  to  that  of 
quartz  when  undecayed.  Those  felspars  which  are  durable  are 
probably  free  from  potash.  Felspar  occurs  in  many  'rocks  in  a 
compact  form,  and  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  most  porphy- 
ries, and  of  the  lighter  colored  lavas.  .Compact  felspar  differs 
from  hornstone,  the  latter  being  iofusible  without  the  addition  of 
alkalies. 

Mica  derives  its  name  from  the  Latin  micans,  glittering.  It  is 
known  as  the  substance  called  Muscovy  glass,  a.nd  has  a  s|Jendid 
lustre.  It  consists  of  very  thin  leaves  or  laminae,  which  may  be 
easily  separated  with  a  knife.  The  plates  are  elastic,  by  which 
it  may  be  distinguished  from  the  mineral  called  talc.  The  thin 
plates  are  transparent.  The  colors  of  the  thick  plates  are  yellow, 
grey,  blackish  green,  white,  and  brown.  The  surface  may  be 
scratched  with  a  knife  :  it  melts  into  an  enamel  with  the  blow- 
pipe :  it  is  sometimes  crystallized  in  six-sided  prisms.' 

Tak  nearly  resembles  mica  in  appearance.  The  plates  are 
flexible,  but  not  elastic  :  it  is  much  softer  than  mica,  and  is  infu- 
sible :  its  colors  generally  incline  towards  green,  but  it  is  some- 
times a  silver  white :  it  has  a  soapy  feel.     Chhrite,  which  is 

*  It  haa  recently  been  discovered,  that,  in  some  of  the  felspathic  rocks,  soda  oc- 
cnpaes  the  place  of  potash,  and  gives  a  slight  change  to'tfae  crystalline  fbrm  :  this 
variety  some  mineralogists  are  desirous  of  making  a  new  species,  and  have  pro- 
posed to  give  it  the  name  of  Cleavelandite  >  but  geolocy  and  mineralogy  are  al- 
ready too  much  burdened  with  unmeaning  terms,  and  if  a  new  name  must  be 
introduced,  that  of  felsparite  would  be  more  appropriate,  and  convey  an  idea  of  its 
approximation  to  felspar. 
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nearly  allied  to  talc,  derives  its  name  from  chloroSy  the  Greek  word 
signifyirig  green.  Talc  and  chlorite  pass  by  insensible  gradations 
into  each  other,  and  in  this  state  they  supply  the  place  of  mica  in 
most  of  the  granitic  rocks  that  I  have  examined  in  the  vicinity , of 
Mont  Blanc.  Chlorite  is  of  a  darkish  dull  green  color ;  it  has  a 
glistening  lustre  ;  its  stnicture  is  minutely  foliated ;  it  is  soft,  and 
rather  unctuous.     The  constituents  of  the^  three  minerals  are, — 


Mi<^. 

Talc. 

Chlorite. 

Silex 

50 

62 

41 

Alumine     - 

36 

,2 

6 

Lime 

1 

1 

Magnesia    -            •> 

2 

27 

40 

Oxide  of  Iron 

6 

3 

10 

Water,  and  loss 

6 

6 

2 

but  these  px)portions'vary  in  different  specimens. 

Hornblende,  to  which  the  French  give  the  name  of  amphibole^ 
fonns  a  constituent  part  of  many  rocks,  and  appears  to  connect 
the  primary  with  those  which  are  of  volcanic  origin.  It  is  of  a 
black  or  dark  green  color :  it  is  heavier,  but  less  hsurd,  than  quartz 
or  felspar :  it  may  be  scratched  with  a  knife,  and  the  color  of  the 
streak  is  a, light  green  :  it  yields  a  bitter  smell  when  breathed 
ttpcm,  and  melts  easily  into  a  black  glass.  Oommon  hornblende 
is  often  confusedly,  crystallized  :  it  sometimes  forms  entire  moun- 
tains, or  slaty  beds  in  mountains,  and  is  very  commonly  met  with 
in  granular  pieces,  as  an  ingredient  in  compound  rocks :  when  it 
becomes  more  abundantly  and  minutely  disseminated  in  them,  it 
forms  what  are  denominated  trap  rocks,'  whose  origin  has  greatly 
divided  the  opinions  of  geologists.  Hornblende  and  the  rocks  to 
which  it  is  most  nearly  allied  contain  as  under : — 


Homblend.. 

BMidt. 

Obri^an,  or  . 
Toleanic  gkus. 

Laya 

Silez 

.    42 

44 

72 

49 

Alumine  - 

-      8 

16 

12 

35 

Magnesia 
Lime 

-  16 

-  9 

2 
9 

sometimes 

4 

Oxide  of  iron 

Soda 

Manganese 
Water  and  loss 

-  23 

-  1 

1 

20 

5  2  with  man- 
\     geinese. 
6  with  potash; 

12 

Another  mineral  substance,  called  serpentines^  firom  its  spotted 
colors  resembling  the  serpent's  skin,  will  afterwards  be  described 
as  forming  entire  rocks :  it  differs  in  composition  firom  hornblende, 
by  having  a  larger  portion  of  magnesia,  and  less  iron ;  it  may  per- 
haps be  regarded  as  an  intimate  combination  of  hornblende  with 
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talc  or  chlorite.    Its  component  parts,  as  given  by  different  chem-' 
ists,  are  as  under : — 


SUex 

46 

29 

45 

^umine    - 

18 

23 

Magnesia  -     .  - 

23 

34 

33 

Iron 

3 

4 

14  with  a  trace  of  alumine 

Lime 

6 

Water  and  loss 

11 

10 

8 

From  these  analyses  it  is  evident  that  the  specimens  vary  in 
their  component  parts ;  in  some,  the  proportions  are  almost  the 
same  as  in  hornblende ;  in  others,  they  more  nearly  agree  with 
talc  and  chlorite. 

The  intimate  connection  between  hornblende  and  8^*pentine  is 
now  completely  established ;  for  hornblende  is  observed  to  be 
changed  into  serpentine,  by  contact  with  limestone  in  various 
situations.  Serpentine  sometimes  occurs  crystallized,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  diallage. 

lAmestane,  (Carbonate  of  Lime,)  however  various  in  external 
appearance  it  may  be,  is,  if  pure,  ess^itially  composed  of  57  parts 
of  lime,  and  43  carbonic  acid ;  but  in  some  rocks  the  limestone  is 
intermixed  with  magnesia,  alumine,  silex,  or  iron.  The  specific 
gravity  of  limestone  varies  from  2.50  to  2.80.  All  limestones 
may  he  scraped  with  a  knife.  They  are  infusible ;  but  when  im- 
pure by  an  intermixture  with  a  porticm  of  other  earths,  they  vit- 
rify in  burning.  All  limestones  effervesce  when  a  drop  of  strong 
acid  is  applied  on  the  surface-;  and  they  dissolve  entirely  in  nitric 
or  muriatic  acid.  The  specific  gravity,  hardness,  and  efferves- 
cence with  acids,  taken  collectively,  distinguish  limestone  from 
all  other  minerals. 

Crystallized  Carbonate  of  Lime  {Calcareous  Spar)  occurs 
crystallized  in  a  great  variety  of  forms ;  the  crystals  break  easily 
with  the  stroke  of  a  hammer,  and  die  fragments  are  always 
rhomboidal. 

Yast  mountains  and  extensive  strata  of  limestone  cover  a  large 
portion  of  many  countries.  The  varieties  of  limestone  will  be 
described,  as  the  rocks  occur  in  the  jHrimary  or  secondary  series. 
The  different  appearance  of  statuary  marble  and  chalk  is  well 
known  to  every  one.  They  are  only  different  modifications  of 
limestone,  and  are  chemically  the  same.  Magnesian  limestone, 
sometimes  called  Dolomite,  j^ssesses  most  of  the  physical  cbar^ 
acters  of  c<Hnmon  limestone,  but  contains  various  proportions  of 
magnesia. 

Oypsum,  or  Sulphate  of  Lime,  is  far  less  abundant  than  car- 
bonate of  lime ;  but  it  forms,  in  some  situations,  beds  of  consid- 
erable thickness  and  extent.    Gypsum  is  generally  of  a  color 
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inclining  to  white,  and  is  sometimes  snow-whitd.  Common  gyp- 
sum has  a  laminated  or  granular  structure,  and  is  sometimes  com- 
pact It  is  much  softer  than  conmion  limestone,  and  may  be 
scratched  with  the  hail ;  it  does  not  effervesce  with  acids.  Crys- 
tallized gypsum  has  the  properties  of  common  gypsum ;  it  is  fre- 
quently cialled  selenite.  The  constituent  parts  of  ^  gypsum  are 
lime  32.7,  sulphuric  acid  46.3,  .and  water  21.  A  variety  of  gyp- 
sum which  has  no  water  in  its  composition,  and  hence  called  an- 
hydrous, occurs  in  beds  in  the  Savoy  Alps  j  it  is  there  combined 
with  siliceous  earth.  It  is  much  harder  than  common  gypsum, 
and  even  than  common  limestone.  The  specific  gravity  of  com- 
mon gypsum  varies  from  2. 16  to  2.28 ;  that  6f  anhydrous  gypsmn 
is  from  2.80  to  2.90.  Gypsum,  under  the  name  of  plaster  stone, 
is  a  mineral  generally  known. 

Slaie,  improperly  called  by  some  geologists  clay-state,  and  by 
the  old  geologists  argillaceous  schistus,  is  well  known,-T-at  least 
the  conomon  variety  used  as  roofing  slate,  which  may  be  regarded 
8s  the  purest  form  of  this  mineral. 

The  prevailing  coicnrs  of  slate  are  bluish  or  greenish  grey :  it 
has  a  silky  lustre.  Slate  rocks  have  frequently  a  distinct  slaty 
structure,  and  may  even  be  split  in  two  directions,  which  have 
an  acute  angle  with  each  other ;  but  some  slate  rocks  have  a 
ccHnpect  structure,  and  will  not  admit  of  splitting.  Slate  yields 
to  the  knife :  it  Is  fusible  into  a  black  slag.  The  composition  of 
slate  is  various :  indeed,  by  many  geologists  it  is  not  regarded  as 
an  homogeneous  rock.  Its  composition  has  been  given  asunder : 
— Silex  48,  alumine  23,  manganese  1.6,  oxide  of  iron  11.3,  oxide 
of  manganese  0.5,  potass  4.7,  carbon  0.3,  water  7.6L  The  quan- 
tity of  carbon  increases  in  the  upper  formations  of  slate,  and  it 
passes  by  a  greater  admixture  of  carbon  into  a  soft,  dark,  slaty 
bed,  denominated  shale  by  the  English  miners.  Slate  is  a  very 
extensive  formation,  composing  entire  moimtains  in  many  alpine 
districts. 

Basalt  and  compact  lavas  are  classed  by  some  mineralogists 
with  simple  minerals,  but  they  are  composed  of  three  or  more 
simple  minerals  closely  united: — they  will  be  afterwards  de- 
scribed. 

Some  of  the  minerals  here  eniunerated  compose  entire  rocks  ; 
other  rocks  are  composed  of  an  intermixture  of  two  or  more  sim- 
ple minerals,  either  cemented  together  by  another  mineral  sub- 
stance, or  the  minerals  are  crystallized  and  united  without  a  ce- 
ment. The  different  modes  in  which  simple  minerals  are  found 
united  together  in  rocks  have  given  rise  to  the  following  terms : — 
Graniticy  composed  of  grains  or  crystals  united  without  a  cement, 

as  in  granites,  and  some  sandstones. 
Porphyriiic,  composed  of  a  compact  homogeneous  rock,  in  wliich 

distinct  crystals  or  grains  are  imbedded.     The  compact  stone 
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is  called  the  base,  and  sometimes  the  paste.    The  base  of  scmid 

porphyritic  rocks  is  granitic  {  in  this  case  some  of  the  crystals 

axe  much  lai^er  than  the  rest. 
Amt/gdalaidalj  contfidning  lomided  or  kernel-shaped  cavities  filled 

with  mineral  matter  of  a  different  kind. 
Breccia  is  composed  of  angular  fragments  of  rocks  cemented 

together. 
Ptidding'Stone  consists  of  rounded  stones  imbedded  in  a  paste.* 

Fragments  of  stone  broken  from  simple  rocks  display  the  struc- 
ture of  the  internal  parts.  ,  The  face  of  the  broken  part  is  called 
the  fracture.  This  internal  structure  may  be  denominated  the 
mineral  structure,  and  is  either 

Compctcty  without  any  distinguishable  parts  or  divisions ;  or 
Earthy^  composed  of  minute  parts  resembling  dried  earth. 
Chanular,  composed  of  grains. 
Fibrousy  composed  of  long  and  minute  fibres. 
Radiated^  when  the  fibres  axe  broader  and  flatti^,  and  diverging. 
Lamellar^  or  Foliated^  composed  of  minute  plates  laid  over  each 

other. 
PorouSj  penetrated  by  pores. 

Cellular^  or  Vesiculary  when  the  pores  swell  into  rounded  cavi- 
ties, like  bladders,  as  in  some  lavas. 
Slaty^  or  Laminar^  composed  of  straight  parallel  thin  plates,  or 

laminas. 

The  structure  of  compound  rocks  may  also  be  Slaty. 

The  external  jstructure  of  rocks  en  masse^  or  considered  as 
mountain  masses,  is  as  distinct  firom  their  internal  mineral  strac- 
ture,  as  the  shape  of  a  building  firom  that  of  the  bricks  or  stones 
of  which.it  is  composed ;  though  this  distinction  has  been  gen- 
erally overlooked.  The  external  structure  of  rocks;  as  forming 
mountain  masses,  may  be 

Stratified. 

Stratiform. 

Tabular,  or  in  large  {dates. 

Columnar. 

Globular,  or  in  spherical  masses. 

Massive,  or  Indeterminate,  which  includes  all  unstratified  rocks 
that  have  no  determinate  shape. 

/S/ra^t/ierf.-— Stratified  mountains,  or  rocks,  axe  those  which  are 
composed  of  layers  of  stone  laid  over  each  other,  and  divided  by 
parallel  seams  Uka  the  leaves  of  a  dosed  book.  In  these  seams 
or  partings,  which  divide  the  strata,  there  are  frequcintly  thin 
laxmnae  of  soft  earthy  matter ;  but  sometimes  the  surfaces  of  the 

^  When  fragments  of  stone,  whether  angular  or  rounded,  ^re  larce,  and  are  im- 
bedded in  strata  of  indurated  clay,  sand,  or  sandstone,  they  arc  ctQied  Conglom- 
crater. 
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upper  and  lower  stratum  axe  so  closely  joined,  that  it  requires  a 
considerable  force  to  separate  them.  These  layers  are  denomi- 
nated strata :  they  extend  through  the  i;i^ole  mountain  or  mass, 
their  length  and  breadth  being  much  greater  than  their  thickness. 
If  the  thickness  of  any  stratum  exceed  two  or  three  yards,  it  is 
more  usually  denominated  a  bed;  and  if  it  lie  between  beds  of 
stone  of  a  different  kind,  it  is  said  to  be  imbedded.  Strata  aljnosi 
always  decline,  or  dip  down  to  some  point  of  the  horizon,  and  of 
course  rise  towards  the  opposite  point.  A  line  drawn  through 
these  pofaits  is  caUed  the  line  of  their  dip :  another  Une,  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  this,  marks  the  course  along  which  the  strata 
stretch  out  to  the  greatest  extent ;  it  is  called  the  hne  of  bearing. 
If  a  book  be  raised  in  an  inclined  position,  with  the  back  resting 
lengthwise  upon  the  table,  the  leaves  may  be  supposed  to  repre- 
sent different  strata ;  then  a  line  descending  from  the  upper  edges 
to  the  table  will  be  the  line  of  dip,  and  their  direction  lengthwise 
will  h6  the  line  of  bearing ;  and  the  angle  they  make  with  the 
table  will  be  the  angle  of  inclination.  Strata  bre,  however,  8om&* 
times  curved  or  bent  in  both  directions,  and  are  frequently  Imken ; 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  ascertain  their  true  position. 

Stratified  rocks  of  sandstone,  and  beds  of  clay  and  nuurl,  are 
generally  admitted  to  have  been  deposited  by  the  turbid  waters 
of  the  sea,  or  of  large  rivers  or  lakes.  These  sedimentary  depo- 
sitions are  arranged  over  each  other  in  regular  layers ;  the  parti- 
cles or  fragments  of  which  they  are  composed  vary  in  size,  and 
indicate  the  different  states  of  agitation  or  repose  of  the  waters 
from  which  they  were  deposited.  Some  strata  appear  to  have 
been  formed  by  chemical  precipitation ;  and  not  unfreqaently 
chemical  precipitation  and  sedimentary'  depo6tti(m  have  taken 
{dace  at  the  same  time,  and  produced  rocks  of  a  mixed  character. 

Sirat^arm. — ^This  structure  has  been  considered  jsynonymous 
with  the  stratified,  but  it  will  be  useful  to  distinguirfi  between 
them.  Many  masses  of  rock,  which  are  evidently  of  igneous  ori- 
gin, occur  divided  into  parallel  planes,  by  seams  or  divisions  which 
resemble  those  in  regular  strata ;  such  planes  have  not  been  su- 
perimposed in  succession,  but  are  the  result  of  refrigeration,  or  of 
a  crystalline  arrangement  of  the  mass.  Many  unstratified  rocks 
present  in  some  parts  a  tendency  to  the  stratiform  structure,  and 
have  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  as  the  stratified  structure 
was  once  universally  believed  to  be  the  result  of  successive  sedi- 
mentary depositions.  The  distinction  between  stratified  and  stror 
Hfarm^  the  young  geologist  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind. 

The  Tabular  structure  consists  of  parallel  plates  of  rock,  sep- 
arated by  regular  seams.  This  structure  has  often  been  con- 
founded with  stratification :  it  appears  to  be  the  result  of  crystalli- 
zation, and  is  closely  allied  to  the  columnar  structure. 
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The  Columruir  or  Prismatic  structure  is  peculuur  to  certain 
rocks,  but  chiefly  occurs  in  the  basaltic  and  volcanic  class.  Thick 
beds  are  divided  into  colunms  or  prisms,  which  axe  most  generally 
pentagonal.  They  sometimes  form  vast  ranges  of  natural  col- 
umns, as  at  Staffa,  the  Giant's  Causeway,  in  Ireland,  and  in 
many  volcanic  countries.  Sometimes  the  prismatic  structure 
may  be  observed  forming  detached  groups  of  colunms  and  prisms : 
a  group  of  columns  on  Cader  Idris  will  be  subsequently  described, 
A  group  of  basaltic  columns,  of  similar  form,  and  equally  perfect, 
was  observed  by  the  author  on  the  side  of  the  volcanic  mountain 
called  Gravenaire,  in  Auvergne,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  crater. 

The  Globular  structure  consists  of  globular  masses,  either  de- 
tached or  imbedded  in  rocks  of  the  same  kind :  they  axe  frequently 
composed  of  concentric  layers. 

The  terms  Massive  or  Indeterminate  may  be  applied  to  all  rni- 
Btratified  rooks  that  have  no  regular  divisions.  Many  of  the  pri- 
mary rocks,  su<ih  as  granite,  porphyry,  and  serpentine,  occur  in 
masses  of  enormous  thickness,  wnich  are  broken  by  irregular  fis- 
sures in  every  direction.  Thick  currents  of  lava,  which  have 
fJled  up  hollows  or  valleys,,  are  also  indeterminate,  as  might  be 
expected  from  their  mode  of  formation.  Sometimes  rocks  of 
granite  and  porphyry,  and  also  of  compact  lava,  present  either  a 
tabular  or  a  columnar  Structure ;  but  the  structure  is  seldom  so 
regular  as  in  basaltic  rocks. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Besides  the  different  modes  of  structure  here  enumerated,  it  is  well 
known  to  quarry-men,  that  almost  all  beds  of  stone  contain  cracks  or 
joints,  which  cross  the  stone  in  transverse  directions,  more  or  less  regular. 
These  joints  appear  in  some  cases  to  result  from  mechanical  pressure^  in 
other  instances,  where  the  faces  of  the  joints  are  smooth,  they  may  have 
been  caused  by  contraction  of  the  stone,  combined  with  a  tendency  to 
crystalline  arrangement  In  some  of  the  sandstone  strata,  in  the  Asliby 
de  la  Zouch  coal-field,  I  have  seen  the  joints  occasionally  coated  with 
thin  laminae  of  lead  ore,  gakna.  Beds  of  coal  are  divided  by  transverse 
joints,  called  slims  and  cutters,  into  rhomboidal  masses. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

ON  STRATIFICATION,  AND  THE  RELATIVE  POSITION  OF  ROCKS. 

Strata  and  Geological  Fonnations  expldoed. — Various  appearances  presonted  by 
plane  Strata. — ^Appearances  presented  by  carved  Strata,  and  errors  respecting 
them. — Distinction  between  Strata  Seams  and  Natural  Fissures  or  Cleavages. — 
On  the  conformable  and  unconformable  Positions  of  stratified  and  unstratificd 
RoclcB. — The  Continuity  of  stratified  Rocks  broken  by  Valleys. — Longitudinal 
ValleySw^^TransTerse  Valleys. — Lateral  Valleys. — Denudations. — On  the  Eleya- 
tion  of  Mountains  and  Mountain  Chains. — On  the  Direction  of  Mountain  Chains 
in  the  new  and  old  Continents. — On  vei:tical  Beds  in  Mountains.--On  the  De- 
vastation in  Alpine  DistricU. — On  the  Passages  in  the  Alps  called  Cols ;  and 
ObserYationa  respecting  their  Formation. — ^Different  Ages  of  Mountain  Ranges. 

When  we  have  ascertained  what  are  the  most  common  or  pr^ 
vailing  rocks  in  a  part  of  any  coontry,  and  observed  that  any  one 
stratum  or  rock  which  attracts  our  attention  is  in  that  part  of  the 
country  invariably  covered  by  a  peculiar  rock  or  stratum  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind;  or  invariably  covers  any  particular  stratum ;  we  hence 
leam  that  there  is  a  certain  order  of  superposition,  and  we  natu- 
rally feel  desirous  to  know  whether  the  same  order  is  observable 
in  every  country  where  similar  rocks  occur.  Thus,  in  the  vale 
of  Thames  round  London,  there  is,  at  the  depdi  of  a  few  feet  un- 
der the  surfece,  a  dark  colored  clay,  called  London  Clay,  much 
intermixed  in  the  lower  part  with  beds  of  sand.  If  we  bore 
through  this  clay,  we  shall  find  its  average  thickness  to  be  nearly 
three  hundred  feet.  When  we  have  pierced  through  this,  we 
invariably  come  to  chalk  ;*  and  were  we  to  continue  to  bore  in 
the  chalk,  after  piercing  through  many  himdred  feet  of  that  rock, 
we  should  come  to  a  stratum  of  sand  or  sandstone  filled  with  green 
particles,  and  hence  called  Green  Sand. 

The  observer,  who  had  confined  his  researches  to  this  part  of 
the  coimtry  only,  would,  form  a  very  erroneous  conclusion,  were 
he  to  infer  that  the  outer  crust  of  the  globe  was  invariably  com- 
posed of  London  clay,  chalk,  and  green  sand.  But  wherever 
similar  beds  occur  together,  they  lie  in  the  same  order  of  super- 
position over  each  other.  Thus  the  London  clay  is  never  foimd 
under  the  chalk  or  the  green  sand. 

But  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  bore  through  the  upper  beds 
to  ascertain  this  order ;  for  the  different  strata  scarcely  ever  occur 
in  a  fiat  or  horizontal  position :  they  generally  rise  in  a  certain 
direction,  and  come  to  the  surfhce,  as  represented  in  the  section, 
Hate  I,  fig.  L     Now,  by  travelling  over  the  strata  firom  a  to  b, 

*  The  lower  clay  is  by  some  geologists  denominaled  plastic  clay.   See  Chap.  XIV. 
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we  come  upon  the  outer  edges  1,  2,  3,  and  may  trace  their  order 
of  succession  as  they  rise  from  under  each  other.  In  ravines  and 
the  escarpments  of  mountains,  and  in  the  cliffs  on  the  sea  coast, 
we  are  also  enabled  to  trace  the  position  and  ordier  of  succession 
of  rocks.  But  to  do  this  with  tolerable  correctness,  we  must  have 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  stratification  in  all  its  various  possible 
forms. .  However  simple  the  principles  of  stratification  may  at 
first  appear,  this  knowledge,  jvhen  applied  to  practice,  is  not  of 
such  easy  attainment  as  some  may  imagine ;  and  for  \Vant  of  it, 
geologists  of  considerable  eminence  have  fallen  into  the  most  egre- 
gious errors.  A  knowledge  of  jstratification  is  indeed  of  far  greater 
importance  to  the  practical  geologist,  than  an  acquaintance  with 
the  minutiae  of  mineralogy  or  conchology. 

Though  the  word  Stratum,  in  its  original  language,  and  by 
general  acceptation  in  speaking  of  rocks,  denotes  a  bed,  it  is  con- 
venient to  restrict  the  term  bed  to  a  stratum  of  considerable  thick- 
ness; for  such  beds  are  often  subdivided  into  several  distinct 
minor  strata,  and  we  cannot  well  describe  a  stratified  stratum. 

When  a' series  of  strata  of  a  similar  rock,  are  arranged  with  oc- 
casional intervening  strata  of  rocks  of  another  kind,  which  recur 
in  different  parts  of  the  series,  they  are  regarded  as  having  been 
all  formed  nearly  at  the  same  epoch,  and  under  similar  circum- 
stances; and  such  series  are  called  by  geologists  Formations. 
Thus,  the  strata  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  ironstone  that  accompany 
beds  of  coal,  are  called  the  Coal  formation.  Strata  of  different 
kinds,  in  which  a  gradation  is  observed  into  each  other,  and 
which  contain  similar  species  of  organic  remains,  also  constitute  a 
geological  Formation,  The  chalk  with  flints,  the  lower  chalk 
without  flints,  the  chalk-marl  and  the  green  sand  under  the  chalk, 
are  regarded  as  members  of  what  is  denominated  the  Chalk  /or- 
mation.  The  student,  however,  must  be  careful  to  distinguish 
the  different  meaning  of  a  rock  Jbrmation,  as  here  described,  and 
the  formation  of  a  rock :  the  latter  term  implies  the  mode  of  forma- 
tion, or  the  agent  by  wliich  the  rock  was  formed  or  consoUdated ; 
whether  by  igneous  fusion,  as  beds  of  lava;  by  deposition  firom 
water,  as  beds  of  clay  and  sandstone  ;  or  by  animal  secretion,  as 
beds  of  coral. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of  stratification  in  its  simplest 
form,  let  the  young  geologist  talce  a  piece  of  pasteboard  or  thin 
wood,  say  twelve  inches  square :  let  him  divide  it  in  the  middle 
into  two  equal  planes,  each  twelve  inches  in  length  and  six  in 
breadth.  Race  one  of  these  planes  flat  on  a  table  with  the  shorter 
sides  or  ends  facing  the  north  and  south ;  the  longer  sidc^s  will  of 
course  be  at  right  angles,  and  face  the  east  and  west.  Now,  if 
one  of  the  longer  sides  be  tilted  up, — say  the  western  side,  we 
may  suppose  the  pasteboard  plane  to  represent  a  stratum  rising  to 
the  west  aiid  dipping  eastward.     The  lengthwise  direction  of  the 
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plane  is  called  the  Kne  of  bearing;  and  the  declining  difection  is 
called  the  lifie  of  dip,  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  bear- 
ing. The  angle  at  which  the  stratum  rises  above  the  horizontal 
line  or  level,  is  called  the  Ificlifiation.  Suppose  the  western  edge 
of  the  pasteboard  jHone  is  raised  above  the  table,  forming  with  it 
an  angle  of  thirty  degrees ;  then  we  say  the  direction  of  the  stra- 
tum is  north  and  south,  its  dip  east,  its  rise  of  course  west,  and  its 
angle  of  inclination  thirty  .degrees.  Simple  as  this  appears,  geol- 
ogists of  considerable  eminence  have  made  the  most  palpable  mis- 
takes  in  defining  stratification.  It  has  been  said  correctly,  that, 
the  line  of  dip  being  always  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  or 
line  o£  bearing,  when  the  dip  is  given,  the  direction  is  known : 
but  when  it  is  further  said,  that,  if  the  direction  is  given,  the  line 
of  dip  is  given  also,  the  assertion  is  erroneous ;  for  let  the  above 
plane  of  pasteboard  be  again  laid  fiat  upon  the  table  in  the  same 
direction,  due  north  and  south ,'  and  instead  of  tilting  up  the  wes- 
tern edge,  if  we  tilt  up  the  eastern,  we  shall  then  have  the  same 
line  of  bearing  as  in  the  first  instance,  but  the  dip  will  be  west 
instead  of  east. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  stratum,  without  varying  its  direc- 
tion, may  be  so  bent  as  to  dip  two  ways  in  the  same  mountam, 
like  the  sloping  sides  of  the  roof  of  a  church,  or  the  letter  V  rever- 
sed, (a.)  (See  Plate  I,  fig.  2,  stratum  4,  and  5.  J  Place  the  two 
planes  of  pasteboard  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  and  raise 
them  so  as  to  make  the  upper  edges  meet ;  we  shaU  then  have 
the  line  of  bearing  north  and  south  as  before,  and  the  dip  east  on 
one  side  and  west  on  the  other.  The  Umestone  strata  at  Dudley 
Castle  Hill  dip  on  each  side  of  the  hill  as  above  described.  (See 
Plate  III,  fig.  4,  B.)  When  strata  are  bent  on  each  side  of  a 
mountain,  without  being  broken  at  the  top,  they  are  called  sad- 
dle-shaped. A  line  traced  on  the  surface  of  a  country,  to  desig- 
nate where  the  strata  dip  in  opposite  directions,  has  been  called 
the  atUicUnal  line,  and  should  be  introduced  in  all  geological 
maps,  when  it  can  be  conveniently  ascertained. 

Whatever  may  be  the  inclination  of  a  stratum,  its  true  thick-* 
ness  is  measured  by  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  upper  and  under 
surface. 

If  we  take  a  number  of  similar  planes  of  pasteboard  of  different 
colors,  and  lay  the  undermost  a  Uttle  inclined,  and  place  another 
plane  upon  it,  with  the  upper  edge  about  an  inch  or  more  distant 
from  that  of  the  imder  stratum,  and  again  lay  the  others  in  suc- 
ceasion  in  the  same  manner ;  the  uncovered  ends  of  the  planes 
will  rise  from  under  each  other  like  a  number  of  slices  of  bread 
and  butter  laid  on  a  plate.  These  uncovered  edges  will  repre- 
sent the  outcrop  or  crop  of  the  strata,  and  it  will  be  perceived 
how  we  may  obtain  a  knowledge  of  an  under  stratum  without 
sinking  or  boring,  merely  by  crossing  a  country  in  the  line  of  the 
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rise  or  dip  of  the  strata.  Wh^  strata  are  arranged  in  this  mdn* 
ner,  they  are  said  to  be  in  a  conformable  position.  (Plate  I,  fig.  1.) 
It  will  naturally  be  enquired,  whether  the  strata  absolutely  ter- 
minate where  we  find  their  outcrop?  In  some  instances  this  is 
the  case ;  but  frequently  the  strata  are  bent  or  broken  in  the  line 
of  theix  rise,  and  the  same  stratum  may  crop  out  in  one  place,  and 
appear  again  farther  on  in  the  line  of  its  rise,  as  represented,  Plate 
I,  fig.  2.  We  must  be  particularly  attentive  to  this  circumstance, 
otherwise  we  may  conmiit  the  most  egregious  errors  in  describing 
a  country  which  we  have  travelled  over,  where  there  is  no  op- 
portunity of  seeing  a  section  of  the  strata.  Thus,  in  fig.  2,  after 
passing  over  the  beds  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  having  no  easy  method  of 
ascertaining  the  dip,  we  may  again  come  upon  the  edges  of  the 
same  strata  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  suppose  them  to  be  different  and  lower 
beds  in  the  series*  Ebel  and  many  flying  geologists  have  made 
this  misiake.  ,     .  - 

In  some  instances  we  come  suddenly  to  the  termination  of  a 
whole  series  of  strata,  as  in  descending  the  Cotswold  Hills  into 
the  Vale  of  Severn ;  the  limestone  called  Roe-stone,  of  which 
they  are  pincipally  composed,  is  not  found  on  the  other  side  of 
the  valley,  nor  in  any  part  of  England  to  the  northwest  of  it. 
Has  this  limestone  ever  extended  farther  westward  ?  and  if  it 
have  extended  farther,  by  what  cause  has  it  been  removed? 
These  enquiries  will  be  adverted  to  in  a  following  chapter. 

To  return  to  our  pasteboard  planes,  arranged  as  before  de- 
scribed, with  the  edges  rising  from  under  each  other  in  the  con- 
formable position.  If  we  take  another  series  of  planes,  and  lay 
them  flat  over  the  outcropping  edges  of  the  conformable  series, 
we  shall  then  have  the  unconformable  position  represented,  Plate 
I,  fig.  3.  Now,  the  strata  that  cover  the  coal  measures  and  tran- 
.  sition  beds  in  England  occur  in  this  position ;  and  the  following 
important  inference  may  be  drawn  from  it,  namely,  that  the  un- 
der stratified  locks  had  been  formed,  and  their  strata  broken  and 
raised  up,  at  a  period  which  must  have  preceded  the  formation  of 
the  upper  series  by  a  considerable  interval ;  for  the  lower  series 
were  evidently  solidified,  and  afterwards  in  many  instances  bro- 
ken, and  the  fractured  edges  of  the  strata  levelled,  before  the  up- 
per strata  were  deposited  upon  them. 

The  most  common  error  into  which  persons  commencing  the 
study  of  geology  are  liable  to  fall,  is  in  mistaking  the  apparent 
for  the  real  inclination  of  the  strata.  Plate  I,  fig.  4,  will  render 
this  more  intelligible  than  any  description.  It  represents  a  por- 
tion of  a  stratified  mountain,  of  which  the  strata  have  a  consid- 
erable dip  to  the  east.  If  the  escarpment  or  section  be  made  in 
the  line  of  bearing,  c  d,  the  strata  will  apjxjar  to  range  from  north 
to  south,  without  any  rise  or  dip,  and  would  be  described  by  a 
young  observer  as  being  horizontal.    But  if  an  opening  or  section 
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be  made  on  the  side  parallel  to  the  line  of  dip,  as  at  c  c,  the  true 
inclination  will  be  seen.  Any  section  made  in  a  diflFerent  direc- 
tion to  the  line  of  dip  will  cause*  the  inclination  to  appear  less 
than  the  true  one,  and  -the  line  of  dip  will  appear  to  vary  from 
the  true  dip.  The  chances,  therefore,  are  very  great  against  a 
natural  section  made  in  a  mountain^  presenting  th^  true  dip  and 
inclination  of  the  strata.  In  fig.  4^  Plate  I,  we  see  represented 
two  sections  of  a  hill,  from  which  the  loose  materids  are  suppo- 
sed to  be  cleared  away,  and  the  dip,  direction,  and  thickness  of  . 
the  strata  are  exposed  to  view.  The  section  from  d  to:  c  in  the 
Hne  of  bearing  is  sometimescalied  the  fengt^cfe'Tia^  section,  and 
that  from  c  to  c  in  the  line  of  dip  the  transverse  secHor^. 

Another  error  which  the.ob^tenrer  who  does  not  attend  to  the 
dip  and  direction  of.thesfrata,  may  fall  into,  is,  mistaking  an 
under  for  an  upper  stratum.  Suppose  a  hill  to  be  covered  with 
vegetable  soil;  and  a  quarry  or  pit  was  made  in  it  near  the  bottom, 
as  at  .a,  Plate  I,  fig.  1,  aiid  the  stone  was^  disco vered  to  be  sand- 
stone :  lyr  another  pit  was  sunk  near  the  summit  at  6,  which  cut 
into  limestone,  it  might  be  supposed,  because  the  limestone  is 
met  with  at  a  higher  level,  that  it  lies  over  the^sandstone  stratuth, 
whexi  it  is  in  reality  below  it.  The  young  observer,  who  has  not 
a  clear  noti^  of  this,'  may  be  said  not^  yet  .to  havepassed  the  poTis 
fMwiorww  of  the  geologist. 

In  calcareous  mountains  of  vast  magnitude,  as  those  in  the 
Swiss  and  Savoy  Alps,  the  enormous  beds  of  limestone  are  often 
intersected  by  regular  seams,  w'hich  cut  through  the. whole  bed 
in  a  direction  nearly  perpendicular  to^  that  of  the  true  strata  seams, 
or  make  very  oblique  angles*  witlr them.  These  partings  or  seams 
are  sometimes  nearly  vertical^  when  the  strata  aire  almost  hcNdzonr 
tal.  The  cliffs'  and  Escarpments  of  thesQ  mountains  being  lofty, 
and  mucli  exposed  tQ  the  action  of  the  ^'atmosphere,  the  vertical 
seams  enlarge,  and  are  often  more  <Sfonspicuous  than  the .  strata 
^e^tcas ;  hence^  without  great  attention,  the  observer  may  desccibe 
the  strata  of  a  mountain  as  being  perpendicular,  when  iff  reality 
they  are  nearly  horizontal.  To  add  to  the  difficulty,  it  very  fre- 
quently happens  that  a  calcareous  deposition,  like  a  coat  of  plas* 
ter,  covers  tte  face  of  a  rock  :  this  has  been  formed  by  moisture 
running  over  the  surface,  and  depositing  calcareoUis  particles  upon 
it.  -This  deposition  sometimes  conceals  the  partings  or  seante 
of  the  sti^tification  as  completely  as  a  coat  of -plaster  covers  the 
rows  of  brick  in  a  building.  The  vertical  seams  or  partings  axe  - 
also  sometimes  open,  and  foiin  parallel  ridges,-  A^hich-  efliace  the 
appearance  of  the- strata  §eams  in  one  part  of  a  rock,  biit  riot  in 
the  other ;  and  in  such  instances  we  have  a  mountain  mas^  in 
which  the  strata  are  apparently  partly  horizontal  and  portly  ver- 
tical. (See  Plate  I,. fig.  5.)  .Inattention  to  this  circumstance,  I  am 
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convinced,  has  sometimes  deceived  the  eye  of  M.  Saussur^  one 
of  the  most  diligent  and  accura^te  of  observers. 

The  regular  partings  or  cleavages  in  many  slate  rocks  which 
intersect  the  beds,  nearly  at  right  ^udgles  to  their  dip  or  inclina- 
tion, (see  Plate  III,  ig.  1,  <^^)have  often  been  mistaken  for 
strata  seams,  and  haye  led  geologists  of  some  eminence  to  draw 
very  enoneous  infereiuses.  The  thick  beds  of  transition  or  moun- 
tain limestone  which  con^se  a  greait  pert  of  Ingleborpugh,  and 
other  adjacent  mountains  in  the  district  called  ^raven^  in  York- 
shire, generally  dip  at  a  moderate  inclinatian  lowords  the  south* 
ea^ ;  the  lower  beds  rcfstr  on  coarse  slate,,  which  has  in  reality  the 
same  inclination  as  the  limestone^  but  as  the  under  ]part  of  the 
cilate  is  often  concealed, .  the  vertical  partings  are  mistaken  for 
strata  seams.  This  limestone  is  described  by  Plrofessor  Playfair 
as  resting  on  vertical  beds  of  slate ;  9nd  he  draws  several  impor- 
tant coiK^usions  respecting  the  elevation  of  the  beds  of  slate, 
and  its  action- on  the  superinfcumbent  beds  of  limestone ;  whereas 
a  more  extended  eurvey  of  the  district  would  have  shown  him, 
that  the  slate  rocks  isest  on  other  beds,  which  have  the  same  in- 
clination as  >  the  limesitohe  ftboye  them,  and .  that  the  slate  and 

^limestone  are  conformable.    .  •     ^ 

The  modes  of  sTratificati(m  we  have  been  consideringlare  those 
of  plane  strata;  but  in  many  sitiTatidns,  particularly  in  the  Alps 
and  &e  Jura  chain,  the  strata  £(jre  curved,  and  t>ent  rdund  the 
mountains^  encircling  them  like  a  mantle^  The  ravines  and  es- 
carpment^;  accordiitg  to  the  position  in  which  die  ^sections  have 
b^en  made,  present  the  most  varied  fcHrms  of  stratification  in  the 
same  mountain.  .  In  one  part,  the  strata  will  jseem  to  rise  almost 
vertically  j  in  another  to  be  nearly  horizcmtal ;  and  in  a  thirds  ta 
be  deeply  curved-:  and  this  will  depend  much  on  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  observer,  whether  he  be  placed  on  one  side,  or  in 
f^e-of- the  escarpment.  Suppose  a  transverse  section  be  made 
through  a  mountain  in  the  direction  a  b,  (Plate  I,  fig.  6,)  it  would 
show^the  true  position  of  the  arched  strata;  but  if  we  suppose  a 
section  to  be  made  only  on  the  side  cd,  anob^ryer  would  see 
the  fa^  or  escarpment  on  that  side,  with  the  edges  of  the  strata 
lying  horizontally,  and  might  describe,  them  as  horizontally 
stratified,  were  he  to  view  no  other  part  of  the  mountain.     In 

'  seme  situations,  the  fi-aoture  made  in  the  aiched  stratification  is 
much  broken,  and  we  have-on  the  ade  of  the  same  mountain, 
the  appearance  both  of  horizontal  and  greatly  inclined  st3rafifica- 
tion.  An  instance  of  this  occurs*  near  the  Lake  of  Bourget,  in 
Savoy.  Plate  II,  fig.  1,  represents  the  appearance  of  strata  on 
the  side  of  a  mountain^  which  has  the  arched  stratification  be- 
fore described ;  but  the  outermost  strata,  instead  of  enfolding  the 
whole  mountain,  only  cover  the  southern  side,  and  are  broken 
off  at  the  sumrnif  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  it,  and  their 
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edges  pviesent  the  appearance  of  horizontal  strata,  a  aa.  Iiow^ 
down  the  mountain,'  part  of  the  linder  strata  havQ  fallen  off  in  a 
doping  direction,  and  their  projecting  edges  present  at  a  distance 
the  appearance  of  highly 'inclin^  Strata.*  This  may  be  further 
illustrated  by  taking  a  half  cylinder,  or,  for  wioit  of  that,  a  duck 
hociL,  and  opening  it  a  ILt^e,  place  it  with  the  edges  upon  the 
table,  and  the  back  uppermost ;  cover  the  book  or  bualf  cylinder 
with  a  number  of  folds  of  pap^  of  different  colors, — these  will 
represent  arched  strata.  Cut  aeross  the*  out^most  folds  along 
the  back,  and  take  away  the  oth^r  half;  .the^  edges  of  the  paper 
will  represent  those  of  the  tq>per  strata,  and  their  position,  will 
9ppeiBsc  to  be  horizontal.  Cut  away. the  comers  of  the  under 
sheets  a  little  behind  each  other,  so  that  the  edges  .of  each  eolor* 
^  sheet  may  ,be  visible,  and. these  .will  represent-^he  appearance 
of  highly  inclined  strata,  and  have  frequency  be^i  mistaken  for 
such.  The  young  geologist  may  greatly  &cilitate  the  study  of 
stratification,  by;  laying  colored  planes  of  any  sort  and  yielding 
substance- over  each  other,  and  inclining  them  in  various  posi* 
tions ;  J;hen  let  him  make  sections  in  different  directions  with  a 
knife,  and  also  carve  out  hollows  representing  valleys,  cutting 
through  inclined  strata  at  various  angles  with  the  line,  of  dip  aixd 
line  ^  bearing :  by  this  means,  he  may  gain  a  more  correct  idea 
of  tiie  varied  phenomena  of  stratification,  both  in  mountains  and 
valleys^  than  the  most  elaborate  descriptions  can  convey. . . 

The  a}f)earance  of  contorted  stratification  in  the  calcareous 
mountains  of  the  Alps,  is  frequently  an  optical  illusion.  Stn^ 
which  have  originally  enfolded  a  mountain  Ukcxthe  coats  of  an 
<»iion,  have  fallen  off  in  curved  lines,  leaving  waving  edges 
overlapping  each  other^  as  represented  Plate  II,  fig.  5.  Sumose 
indented  sections  w^re  made  in  the  side  of  ah  oniony  the  edges 
of  the  different  indented  rinds  would  piesent  similar  contortions. 

Inequalities  in  the  general  curvature  of  the  £eds  may  have 
occasioned  them  .to  break  off  in  this  manner.  The  Montagne 
de  Tuille,  near  Montmelian,  in  Savoy,  of  nrhich  a  plate  is  given 
in  the  third  volume  of  Sauss^re's  Voyages  dans  Ics  Afpes^  ofiers 
an  instance  of  this  apparent  contortion,  which  Saussure  considers 
as  almost  inexplicable^  I  examined  this  mountain  from  various 
stations/with  much  attention,  and  am.  con vineed  tjiat  the  Gonto^" 
lions  are  only  illusory,-  and  ace  not  like. tha real  contortions,  which 
the  low^  beds  of  transition  limestone^  in  this  coUQtry,  frequently 
present  on  a  soDoail  scale-  In  certain  situations  in  the  Alps,  how- 
ever, the  strata  have  evidently  .been  raised  by  soine  violent  con- 
vulsion, and  have  been  bent  by  the  resistance  which  they  have 

*  In  this  section,  the  mountain  is  represented  as  cot  throuch,  to  show  the  hend- 
inx  ofihe  strata;  bnt  the  edges  of  the  strata  a  a,  and  of  the  straU  below,  Wbre 
ooiy  Tiiible,  and  it  re<|uired  mwih  attention  to  diBcovor  their  true  {>osition.       ^ 
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offered  to  the^  moving  caus6.     Of  this,  a  remarkable  instance 
tna^y  bfe  seen  in  the  Baltenberg  mountain,  at  the  hearfpf  the  lake, 
of  Brientz,  of  which  I  haVe  given  a  description  and  drawing  in 
the  second  volume  of  my  Travds  in  the  Tprentaise; 

The  strata  of  secondary  rocks  belonging  to  the  same  forma- 
tion, frequently  jsreserve  neariy  the  same  thickness  for  a  consid- 
erable exteilt,  and  are  arranged  copftmnably  over  each  other,  ex- 

'  cept  in  situations  where  their  regularity  has  been  disturbed. by 
rents  or  fractures.  In  these  secondary  confOTmable  strata,  the 
order  in  which  they  suc,ceed  eaeh  other  indicates  their  relative 
ages;  but  this  rule  cannot  be  extended  to  all  classes  of  rocks. 

No  inference  can  at  first  appear  more  legitimate  than  this: 

"The  rock  which  supports  another  must  be  oFder.  than,  that 

Which  rests  upon   it,  if  their  original  position  has  not  been 

.changed.''    But- this  conclusion,  when  examined  with,  attention, 

.  will  fairly  admit  of  doubt,  with  respect  to  those  recks  which  are 
crystalline  like  the  primary.  These  were  either  formed  by 
chemical  vaffinity  from,  a  state  of  solution,  or  by  crystallization 

.  from  a  state  of  fusion :  if  by  the  latter  -mode,  all  the  diffsrent 
beds  may  have  been  arranged  at  -the  safifie  time^  and  the  upp^  * 
wid  lower  rocks  may  have  a  contemporaneous  origin.  If  a  mass 
of  melted  niatter  from  a,  furnace  cool  slowly,  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal parts  will  .vary  both  in  their  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties ;  but  it  cannot,  on  this  account,  be  said,  that  die  lower  part 
is  crfder  than  the  upper.  But  strata  deposited  by  water  were 
evidently  formed  after  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest.  Even  were 
we  to  admit  the  subsequent  fusion  of  .granite,  it  existed  in  anr 
other  form  as  a  substratum  of  the  upper  rocks,  as  these  must  al* 
wa3rs  have  had  a  foundation.  It  has  been  before  observed,  that 
those  rocks  which  contain  different  species  of  organic  remains, 
separated  by  strata  in  which  no  such  remains  occur,  must  have 
been  formed  in  succession  over  each  other,  wid  probably  at  very 
dista.nt  intervals  of  time.  This  inference  c^pears  conclusive,  nor 
can  ijt  be  invalidated  by  the  crystalline  arrai^gement  and  cleavage 
x)f  some  of  those  rocks.* 

'  Rocks  of  the*  primary  class  frequently  cover  each  other  in  an 
order,  which,  viewed  on  a  grand  scale^  may  be  -said  to  be  con- 
fbrmable;  but  the  different  rocks  in  each  class  are  generally  of 
such  vast  and  irtegular  thickness,  that  their  order  of  succession 
isv^ften  not  easy  to  trace ;  beside,  aome  of  these  ro^ks  pass  by  a 
change  of  structure  into  each  other,  and  th^ir  line  of  juncticm  or 

•  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  many  rocks  which  present  no  indications  of 
Btratification,  were  originally  arranged  in  regular  strata.  In  some  limestone  rocks, 
where  the  stratification  is  extremely  well  defined  by  distinct  partings,  there  occur 
Bpaoea  in  which  differpnt  strata  are  blended  into  one  mass.  These  masses  are 
called  by  the  qnarrynien,  knobs,  andflre  more  hard  and  difficult  to  work  tluin  the 
.  stratified  hmcsionei  but  arc  equally-good. in  quality «>  - 
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separation  can  seldom  be^ibser^ed. .  Yiewed,  however,  as  com- 
posing mountain  chains,  the  more  general  arrangement  is  repre- 
sented Plate  lU,  fig.  1..  Graoite,  or  the  foundation  roqk,  a; 
gneiss,  6;  mica  slatej  c;  common  slate,  (called  clay  slate,)  d  d 
The  transition  series,  c  c.  The  lower  strata  with  coal,  f  f.  A 
bed  of  limestone,  or  any  other  rbck,  in  a  slate  mountain,  is  repre- 
sented, X  X :  'ia  this  position  it  is  said  to  be  imbedded :  and  if  a 
nimiber  of  these  beds  occur  at  difSBrent  intervals,  they  are  said 
to  be  subordinate.  A  bed  of  conglomerate,  composed  of  boulders  . 
and  fragments  of  the  lower  rocks,  as  at  o,  is  frequently  interpo- 
sed between  slate  rocks  and  transition  limestone. 

The  unconformable  position  of  unstratified  rockscis  re^sented 
Plate  III,  fig.  2,  where  a  mass  pf  poi|)hyry  a^.  ranging  from  c  to 
c,  covers  the  rocks  1,  2>  3,  without  any  conformity  to  the  incli- 
nation or  form  of  the  lower  bedi^.  The  lower  ][)eds  are,  however^ 
cut  through  by  veins  of  porphyry,  which  indicate  that  the  por- 
phyry hsid  been  erupted  in  a  melted  state,  through  these  veins, 
and  poured  over  the  surface  of  the  lower  rocks.  A'liimiUur  ar- 
rangement of  porphyry,  which  occurs  in  Norway,  will  be  de^ 
scribed  iuiChaptdr  X. 

Basalt,  either  massive  or  coIunmaT;  frequently  covers  rocks  in 
an  unccmformable  position.    See  Plate  JII,  fig.  2,  b,  d  and  b. 

The  superincumbent  rocks  in  this  situation  are  evidently  of 
more  recent  origin  than  those  which  they  cover ;  the  lower  must 
have  been  hard  and  unyielding  when  theupper  were  thrown 
upon  them.  If  a  thick  stream  of  lava,  as  firequently  happens, 
were  to  flow  over  a  range  of  conformable  rocks,  filling  up  the 
cavities  and  inequalities  of  the  sUrfa^ce,  when  it  became  haitl  by 
cooling,  it  would  form  a  bed  of  superincumbent  unconformable 
rock.  Sueh  instances  are  conmion  in  volcanic  countries.  Very 
extensive  ranges  of  rocks  and  mountains  occur  in  this  position  in 
various  parta  of  the  world,  not  only  covering  the  primary,  but 
the  secondary  rocks.  These  will  hereafter  be  described  under 
the  name  of  porphyry,  sienite,  and  basalt.  They  frequently  as^ 
some  the  cohnnnai'  structure,  and  sometimes  form  vast  ranges  of 
natural  pillars ;  aa  at  Stafia,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  oh  the  north 
coast  of  Ireland,  in  Iceland,  Sicily>  end  many  volcanic  countries. 

Having  described  the  position  of  both  stratified  and  unstrati- 
fied unconfomiable'  roQk^  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  the  lat- 
ter rocks  occur,  covering,  both  jHomary,  transiticm,  secondary^  and 
tertiary  strata :  many  of  those  ^hich  cover  the  secondary  and 
tertiary,  seem  evidently  to  have  been  the  products  of  subterrar 
nean  fire ;  and  even  those  which  cpver  the  primary  and  transition 
locks,  bear  aldose  affinity  to  volcanic  rqcks.  If  we  admit  that 
(mr  loftiest  ranges  of  mountains  were  elevated  by  the  expansive 
force  of  central  fires,  .this  power  acting  upon  an  extensive  portioti 
of  the  globe,  might  be  ages  in  upheaving  the  incumbent  surface. 
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which  would  continue  to.  rise  until  vast  fissures  were  made, 
througl)  which  the  subterranean  melted  matter  would  be  thrown 
over  the  mountains  and  plains  then  existing,  and  form  the  super- 
incumbent' rocks  of  basalt,  porphyry,  and  sienite,  that  settn  to 
be  so  nearly  allied  to  volcanic  prodiicts.  While  one  part  of  the 
siuface  was  rinng,  another  part  Would  sink,  and  form  a  lie w  bed, 
into  which  the  wafers  of  the  ocean  would  gradiially  retire. 

According  to  Humboldt,  the  extraordinary  eruptions  by  which 
new  islands  have  been  formed ,  since  the  period  of  authentic  his- 
tory, have  been  preceded  by  a  swelling  of  the  sOfleifed  crust  of 
the  globe.  At  Kamenoi,  the  new  island  made  its  appearance^ 
«bove  the -sea  .twenty  six  days  before  the.  smpke  was  visible. 
'<  Every  thing  indicates  that  the  physical  changes  of  which  tra- 
dition has  preserved  the  remembrance,  exhibit  but  a  feeble  image 
of  those  gigantic  catastrophes  which  have  given- mountains  their 
present  form^  changed  the  position  of  the  rocky  strata,  and  buried 
sea  shells  on  the  -summit of  the  higher  Alps.  It  was  undoubtedly 
in  those  remote  times  which  preceded  the  existence  of  the  hyman 
race,  that  the  raised  crust  of  the  globe  produced  those  domes  of 
trappean  porphyry,  those  hills  of  isolated  basalt  in  vast  elevated 
plain's,  those  isolid  nuclei  covered  with  the  modern-lavas  of  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe,  of  Etna,  an4  Cotopaxi." — HumboldU 
'  To  these  great  catastrophes,  and  to  Vast  inundations,  tod  in 
some  cases  to  submarine  currents,  must  we^ascribe  many  ine- 
qualities of  the  earth's.  sQrface,  the  fraqture  of  strata,  and  the 
transport  of  the*  broken  ma^es  and  fragments  into  distant  coun- 
tries. The  formation  of  valleys  tjonstitutes  an  important  sub- 
ject of  geological  research :  it  will  be  reserved  for  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  volume ;  but  it  naay  be  useful  to  state  to  the  geologi- 
cal student,  that  all  stratified  mountains  ar«  only  parts  of  ex- 
tended strata,  with  which  they  were  once  united. 

This  will  be  more  distinctly  understood  by  consulting  Plate 
IV,  fig.  1,  which  is  intended  to  represent  the  geneM  rise  of  the 
strata  from  Sheffield  in  Yorkshire  to  Castleton  in  Derbyshire, 
intersected  by  the  valley  through  which  the  river  Derwent  flows. 
.  The  town  of  Sheffield,  fijg.  1,  is  built  over  coal  strata,  which 
rise  towards  the  west,  and  disappear  in  that  direction  about  five 
miles  firom  Sheffield  (2.)  Here  the  under  rock  makes  its  appear- 
ance (3, )  which  is  a  bed  of  coarse  gritstone,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and. twenty  yards  in  thickness,  forming  the  sununits  of  all 
the  mountains  as  you  advance  to  the  vale  of  Derwent  (4.)  'The 
grit-rock  rests  upon  a:  tbiclcer  bed,  of  a  different  kind,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  slatv  sandstone,  represented  (6,)  .  On  the  western  side  of 
the  valley,  the  grit-rock  (3)  sexists  only  as  a  cap  or  <*overing  on 
Whin  Hill,  a  lofty  nxountain,  marked  (6.)  Two  miles  farther 
west  the  grit-rock  disappears,  and  the  slaty  sandstone,,  which  is 
the  base  of  Whin  Hill,  forms  the  summit  of  the  celebrated  Mam 
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Torpor  the  SMvexing  Mountain.  Tho  moufltdiR  limestone  (7) 
here  makes  its  appearance  as  the  base  of  Mam  Tor;  and  farther 
west  the  same  limestone  forms  entire  momitains.  The  difference 
observable  in  the  rocks  east  and  west  of  the  Derwent,  is  owing 
to  the  general  rise  of  the  strata  in  die  latter  direction. 

It.  is  .here  obvious,  that  Whiii  IliU,  though  it  appears  art  isolated 
mountain,  is  only  a  portion  pf  the  thick  beds  of  gritstone,  and 
slaty  sandstone,  on  the  other  sid^  of  the  valley :  the  cap  of  grit, 
rock  (6,)  is.  called  an  outties  of  the  bed  3. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  isolated  caps,,  like  that  on  the  top  of 
Whin  Hill,  fig.  6,  often  occur  whete  we  can  trace  no  similar 
rocks  in  the  vicinity :  they  are  sometimes  the  only  remaining.rel- 
ics  of  a  stratum  that  has  been  destroyed,  and  removed  by  some  of 
the  giBat  catastrophes  that  have  changed  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
When  valleys  take  the  same  direction;  as  that  of  a  range  of 
mountains,  they  are  called  langif&dinal  vall&ys  ;  when  they  cut 
through  .a  range' of  mountains,  they  are  called  transversal  valleys : 
in  the  latter  case^  the  strata  on  each  side  of  the  valleys  are  geiie* 
rally  the  same. 

.  The  small  vallieys  which  open  into. a  larger  valley  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  it  are  called  lateral  valleys.  In  some  tare  instan- 
ces, a  valley  is  formed  by  the  bending  of  the  strata,  which  make 
a.troagh,  as  represented  Plate  I,  fig.  2,  between  a  and  b. 

When  considerable  tracts  of  the  upper  strata  are  "wiuiting,  as 
between  a,  b,  Plate  Ij  fig.  2,  it  is  supposed  that*  the  lower  strata 
have  been  laid  bare  by  some  convulsion  that  has  torn  off  and  car- 
ried away  the  strata  by  which  they  were  once  covered :  thiscon- 
stitutes  what  is  called  a  denudation.  Instances  of  such  denuda-' 
tions  are  of  firequent  occurrence. 

Moiintains,  except  those' formed  by  volcanos,  are  seldom  isola- 
ted masses  ri^g  from  a  plain,  but  they  form  groups,  or  are  ran- 
ged together  in  a  certain  direction,  and  compose  long  and  lofty 
ridges,  denominated  motmtaiii  chains.  Lower  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, running  in  the  same  difecti<>n  as  the  principal  range,  and 
sepaxated  by  valleys  of  greater  or  less  width,  maybe  observed  ac- 
companying almost  all  very  lofty-  mountain  chains.  This  fa6t 
appears  to  indicate  the  operation  of  a  powerful  elevating  force,  act- 
ing in  one  direction  sdong  a  certain  line,*  and  decreasing  in  inten- 
sity as  the  distance  from  each  sidie  of  this  line  increases ;  biit  this 
acticm  does  not  apfjear  to  extend  with  equal  force  on  both  sides  of 
the  lioe,  for  the  smaller  chains  parallel  to  the  great  chain  are  sek 
dcHn  so.numerous  on  one  side  of  it  as  on  the  other.  The  princi- 
pal moimlain  chain,  if  very  large,  bias  its  sides  furrowed  by  sniall 
lateral  vatfeys,  and  hto  not  been  unaptly  compared  to  a  back-bone 
or  spine,  with  diverging  ribs. 

*  This  line  19  called  the  axis  of  crevation. 
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The  shape  of  many  conntries  and  islands  is  evidently  detCTmin* 
ed  by  the  direction  of  the  grand  mountain-chains  that  run  through 
them.  '  • 

,.  The  principal  mountains  in  EuropS  and  Asia,  when  viewed  on 
a  large  scale,  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  mountain  dhain  com-» 
posed  of  numerous  mountain  groups,  and  extending  in  an  easterly  . 
direction  from  Oape  Finisterre  in  Spaing  to  the  most  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Asia, '    Various  parts  of  this  chain  receive  different  de- 
nominations in  the  differemt  countries  through  -which  they  pass. 
The  Pyreneed,  the  Alps,  Mount  Taurus,  Mount  Caucasus,  the  Al- 
taic, and  the  Himmaleh  mountains,  and  die  Yablonny  mountains 
of  Tartary,  which  extend  nearly  to  Behring's  Straits,  may  be  re- 
galed as  forming  together  one  immense  mountain  chain,,  and  di- 
viding the  northern  from  the  southern  dry  land,  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  ^ 

In  North  and  South  America  one  Unbroken  chain  of-mouhtains 
runs  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction  fqr  eight  thousand 
miles,  hear  the  western  €ide  c^  that  Vast  continent,  and,  with  some 
ininor  diverging  chains,  has  evidently  determined  the  gipneral  out- 
line of  both  cduiitries. 

A  reniarkable  siniilarity  occurs  in  the  position  of  the  escarp- 
ments or  steep  sides  of  mountains  in  the  ssune  mountain  range. 
Various  opinionis  have  been  formed  respecting  the  law  which  &e 
positioti  of  the  escarpments  appears  to  follow,  but  I  believe  the 
rule  I  submitted  to  the  attention  of  geologists  in  the  first  edition 
of  this  WOTk,  will  be  found  to  approximate  to  the  trath. 

Mountain  chains  or  ranges  present  the  steepest  declivities  on 
the  ^ides  nearest  to  the  sea.  Thid  is  remarkably  thB^caSe  in  the 
long  chain  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of 
America,  which  are  steep  towards  the  Atlantic.  Chi  the  contrary, 
the  Stony  mountains,  which  run  near  the  northwest  coast,  and 
the  Andes,  near  the  southern  Paci^c  -Ocean,  are  steepest  on  their 
western  side.  In  ranges  of  mountains  that  form  the  boiandaries 
of  lakes  or  of  extensive  vales,  through  which  large  rivers  flow, 
the  mountains  nearest  Vq  the  rivers  have  the  steepest  declivities. 
The  largest  rivers  have  their  origin  front  the  sides  of  mountains 
which  aise  most  inclined  to  the  horizon,  and  most  lemote  from 
the  sea. 

The  beds  or  strata;  of  very  lofty  mountains,-are  generally  much 
incUned,  and  are  sometimes  neariy  vertical.  Among  these  highly 
inclined  beds,  we  not  unfrequently  observe  beds  of  limestone  con- 
taining HMrine  shells,  which  must  have  been  originally  deposited  at 
thelwttom  of  the  oceto.  Li  some  instances  we  meet  with  vertical 
sti^ta,  containing  rounded  pebbles  and  water-worn  fragments  of 
other  rocks ;  these  must  also  have  been  originally  deposited  on  a 
surface  nearly  horizontal :  y^e  are  therefore  certain,  that  the  pres- 
ent vertical  position  of  these  strata  is  not  their  origuial  one   and 
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we  hence  also  leam,  that  all  the  strata  associated  /with  them  in 
the  same  moimtain,  and  having  the  same  inclination,  -Were  raised 
together.  We  have  fiirther  proof  that,  before  the  epoch  when 
this  great  revolution  was  effected,  all  these  beds  Were  covered  by 
the  seas  then  existing,  and  it  was  under  the  ocean  that  the  change 
of  position  took  place.  • 

No  person  who  reflects  on  the  appearances  presented  in  amoun* 
tianous  district  can  beheve  that  the  broken  and  elevated  beds,  the 
peaked  smmnits,  the  impending  chffs,  and  the  immense  fragments 
of  rock  scattered  in  the  vallejrs  and  adjacent  countries,  were  origi- 
nally created  and  placed  as  we  npw  observe  them. 

The  traveller  who,  in  (tossing  an  extended  desert,  should  meet 
with  the  remains  of  some  imknown  temple,  could  not  for  a  mo* 
ment  doubt  that  the  broken  and  prostrate  columns,  the  mutilated 
arches,  the  scattered  capitals  and  inscriptions,  had  been  removed 
by  some  devastating  cause  from  their  original  position ;  nor  is  the 
proof  less  certain,  that  the  rocky  pavement  of  our  globe  has  been 
broken,  and  its  parts,  which  were  onc6  united,  widely  separated 
from  each  other.  Some  of  the  phenomena  we  observe  in  mbun* 
tains  were  produced  by  the  disturbing  force  which  first  elevated 
them ;  others  have  been  subsequently  effected  either  by  vast  in^ 
undations,  or  by  toirents  that  have  torn  away  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  softer  beds,  or  by  the  more  gradual  decomposition  and 
disintegration  produced  by  atmospheric  influence;  by  the  latter, 
cause^  the  lofty  and  exposed  peaks  and  escarpments  of  rocks  are 
Gonstaatly  wearing  down. 

During  the  two  summers  I  passed  in  the  Alps,  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  circmnstance,  that  all  the  great  openmgs  os  pas* 
sages  over  these  mountains,  called  Cols,  were  made  by  excava- 
tions in  beds  of  soft  slate ;  and  the  fact  I  think  admits  of  an  easy 
explanation,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  before  remarked 
by  geologists.. 

If  we  suppose  a  portion  of  the  Alps. to  be  represented,  Plate  II, 
fig.  2,  the  dotted  lines  above  the  present  surface  will  maxk  the 
suppc^ed  original  prolongation  of  the  different  beds,  at  the  period 
when  they  were  raised.  As  the  ocean,  from  whence  these  beds 
w^re  raised,  must  have  been  agitated  with  inconceivable  violence, ' 
the  retiring  waters  would  scoop  out  deep  excavations  in  the  softer 
beds  of  schist,  and  also  tear  off  many  of  the  vwtical  plates  of  the 
hardest  rocks,  and  form  the  rudiments  of  these  pyramidal  peaks  and 
aiguilles,  which  rise  like  the  spires  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  Moun- 
tain torrents,  caused  by  thunder-^orms  or  the  sudden  melting  of 
al{nne  snow,  may  have  subsequently  torn  away  large  portions  both 
of  the  harder  and  ^fter  beds :  the  disintegration  of  the  granitic 
aiguilles  which  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  atmospheric  agen- 
cy is  daily  taking  place,  and  their  ruins  are  every  day  failing  on 
the  surface  of  the  glaciers,  and  are  carried  down  into  the  valleys : 
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their  peculiar  fonns  are  derived  from  their  laminated  structuie, 
which  disposes  them  to  split  in  a  vertical  direction.* 

It  is  imjiortant  to  observe,  that  different  groups,  and  iraiiges  of 
mountains  have  been  elevated  at  different  and  remote  epoeli^,  and 
thierbirth  of  diffejrent  parts  of  the  same  continent  was  not  coeval : 
the  more  lofty  parts  constituted  separate  islands,  before  thef  whole 
surface  emerged  from  the  ocean.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  this 
will  be  adduced  in  a  subsequent  .part  of  this  work :  it  is  sufficient 
to  the  present  purpose  to  state,  that  the  ocean  has  covered  all  that 
is  now  dry  land,  but  not  at  the  same, epoch. 


*  Plate  11.  fig.  2,  represents  the  general  position  of  the  beds  near  the  Col  de 
Balme  and  Mont  Btanc  ;  a  aay  alternating  beds  of  sandstone  and  limestone  ;  b  b, 
elevated  beds  of  nuddingstone,  containing  rounded  atones  and  fragments  .of  the  low> 
er  rocks ;  c  c,  soft  slate,  in  which  a  passage  or  col  is  formed ;  d  dd^  vertical  gmiL- 
itic  beds  rising  in  pyramidal  forms^  called  Aiguilles  or  Needles. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON  ROCKS  DENOMINATEIX   PRIMARY,    AND  THE  CHANGES  TO 
WHICH  THEY  HAVE  BEEN  SUBJECTED. 

TheOrigfo  of  Rocks  called  Primary  beliered  by  many  Geolo^ts  to  be  igneous. — 
A  Classification  founded  on  this  View. — A  Classinoation  independent  of  The- 
ory.— Constituent  Minerals  of  Granite. — ^Varieties  of  Granite.— Structure  and 
Appearance  of  Granitic  Mountains. — Mont  Blanc,  and  the  Aiguille  in  its  Vi* 
cinity.— Localities  of  Granite. — Granite  Veins. — Passage  of  Granite  into  Por- 
phyry and  Sic^te. — Minerals  (bund  in  Granite. — On  Granite  as  the  Foundation 
kiK*k  on  which  other  R6cks  arc  laid. — The  relative  Antiquity  of  different  Gra- 
nitic Mountain  Ranges. — Granite  pierced  through  by  Porphyry  and  Currents  of 
Lara. — Granite  soraetames  protruded  among  the  upper  Strata. 


In  describing'  the  different  classes  of  rock,  we  may  either  conir 
mence  nntk  the  lowest  or  most  ancient,  or  vnth  the  uppermost  or 
most  recent ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  the  student  will  find  it  most 
convenient  to  begin  vnth  the  lowest,  and  proceed  in  an  ascending 
series  to  the  uppermost.  The  rocks  called  primary  have  distinctly 
marked  mineral  characters,  and  contain  few,  if  any,  organic  re- 
mains. As  the  student  proceeds,  he  may  trace  the  first  indications 
of  organic  existence,  and  in  asceijding  to  the  upper  rocks,  he  will 
observe  the  gradual  increase  of  genera  and  species  that  have  left 
their  remains  in  the  different  beds  ;  in  some  cases  indicating  great 
changes  in  tlie  condition  of  parts  of  the  globe,  as  from,  sea  to  land, 
vrftom  salt  waier  to  fresh,  or  from  deqp  to  shallow  sSas.  If  the 
student  begin  mth  the  more  recent  or  uppermost  strata,  he  will 
find  them  difficult  to  recognize  by  fixed  mineral  eharcu^ers,  and 
he  will  be  confused  by  the  variety  of  organic  species  presented  to 
his  notice,  but  from  which  he  can  dierive  little  instruction,  until  he 
be  able  to  compare  them  with  the  fossil  remains  in  the  lower  strata. 
In  the  geological  description  of  a  particular  country  or  district,  it 
may  often  be  more  convenient  to  com/mence  with  the  beds  nearest 
the  surface,  and  proceed  in  a  descending  series ;  but  then  the 
reader  is  supposed  to  be  already  a^^quainted  roith  t/te  science. 

If  any  rocks  can  with  propriety  be  denominated  primary  or 
primitive,  they  are  those  which  are  most  widely  spread  over  the 
globe  in  the  lowest  relative  situation,  and  which  contain  no  re- 
mains of  organic  existence.  Primary  rocks  are  supposed  by  ge- 
ologists to  constitute  the  foundation  on  which  rocks  of  all  the 
other  classes  axe  laid ;  and  if  we  take  an  enlaj^ed  view  of  the 
structure  of  the  globe,  we  may  admit  this  to  be  the  fact ;  but  the 
admission  requires  certain  limitations.     The  same  causes  that 
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have  produced  granite  and  the  other  primary  rocks  in  imnfiftTiflfl 
masses  below  all  other  rocks,  have  in  some  situations  repcoduced 
them  in  smaller  masses,  covenug  rocks  belonging  to  the  transi- 
tion or  secondary  classes. 

Granite,  for  instance,  which  has  been  regarded  as  the  most  an- 
cient of  all  known  rocks,  has  been  ssometimes  found  coyering 
secondary  rocks,  and  sometimes  obtruded  between  them.  Facts 
of  this  kind  are  rare,  and  can  only  be  explained  by  admitting  that 
granite,  like  volcanic  rocks,  has  once  becfn  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
and  was  protruded  in  this  state  through  the  upper  rocks.  .  Similar 
fects  are  observed  with  respQct  to  other  primary  rocks,  which  are 
believed  to  be  of  igneous  formation. 

Indeed,  if  the  science  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  us 
to  pronounce  with  absolute  certainty  on  the  agents  by  which 
rocks  were  formed,  a  more  intelligible  arrangement  might  be  sub- 
stituted, than  one  founded  on  their  relative  ages ;  it  might  be 
comprised  in  three  great  divisions  :-^  ,  . 

Class  I*  Rocks  of  igneous  Formation. 

Class  II.  Rocks  of  Aqueous  Formation. 

Class  IIL  Conglomerates,  and  Mechandcal  Formations. 

These  would  admit  of  distinct  subdivisions : — 

Class  L     a.  Rocks  that  have  been  fused  and  consolidated,  with- 
out ever  having  flowed  as  lavas. 
b.  Rocks  that  have  be^i  fused  and  protruded  through 

the  solid  covering  of  the  globe. 
c  Rocks  that  have  b^n  greatly 'modified  by  heat,  but 
which  were  originally  aqueous  depositions. 
Class  II.   a.  Bbrine  formations. 

ft.  Fresh-water  formations. 
Class  III.  a.  Ancient  conglomemtes. 
ft.  Recent  conglomerates. 

Each  of  these  divisions  would  comprise  rocks  of  different  rela- 
tive ages :  that  of  rocks  of  the  first  class  would  be  determined  by 
their  position  ;  those  of  the  second  and  liiird  classes,  by  their  or- 
der of  succession,  and  the  organic  remains  in  each."^ 


*  Such  an  arnmcement  might  be  objected  to,  as  resting  too  much  on  theory ; 
and  the  fate  of  the  Wornerian  ij^stem  ought  to  caution  ua  a^^ainst  founding  aratema 
of  clasatfication  on  theoretical  viewa  respecting  the  formation  of  rocks,  llie  fol- 
lowing rocks,  according  to  the  evidence  at  present  obtained,  might  be  referred  to 
the  different  divisions  of  the  first  class;  audit  may  be  useful  to  bear  this  in  mind, 
without  yielding  implicit  assent  U  the  theory  that  they  are  all  i^^eous  formations ; 
yet  it  must  be  allowed,  that  such  a  mode  of  formation  will  satisfactorilj  account 
for  many  positions  in  which  these  rocks  occur,  that  appear  inexplicable  by  any 
other  theory. 
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IflhaU  now pooeeed  to  describe  the rocb  denominated  prinuuyi 
without  any  reference  to  theory,  and  shall  propose  an  arrange^ 
ment  of  them  that  unll,  I  trust,  be  found  confonoable  to  tiie  pres^ 
ent  state  of  the  science. 

Primary  rocks  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  hard  minerals,  quartz, 
felspar,  and  hornblende ;  the  minerals,  mica  and  talc,  are  dissemi- 
nated  in  smaller  proportions,  and  limestone  and  serpentine  occur 
in  beds  or  masses,  but  less  frequently  than  the  above  named  min- 
eah.  If  we  refer  the  slate  rocks  to  the  transition*  class,  the  few 
simple  minerals  here>  enumerated  constitute  nearly  the  iviiole  of 
the  mountains  denominated  primary. 

The  structure  of  primary  rocks  is  crystalline ;  they  form  the 
central  parts  of  the  most  elevated  mountain  chains,  and  they  oc- 
cur also  at  the  lowest  depths  that  have  yet  been  exi^ored,  and 
are  hence  believed  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  rock  formations. 

Werner  has  enumerated  fourteen  primary  rocks ;  but  as  some 
of  these  have  only  been  found  hitherto  iH  one  place,  it  appears 
improper  to  consider  them  as  distinct  orders,  unless  we  arrange 
every  variety  of  rock  in  the  same  manner,  and  increase  the  num- 
ber of  orders  indefinitely. 

The  following  arrangement  of  primary  rocks  includes  only 
three  principal  rocks  as  primary — ^granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate, 
which  are  nearly  allied  to  granite,  and  form  an  ii^crustation  over 
it :  these  never  contain  organic  remains,  and  they  have  rarely 
been  observed  lying  over  other  rocks  in  which  such  remains  are 
found.  It  comprises  also  the  rocks  Which  are  sometimes  found 
imbedded  in  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate,  and  are  regarded  as 
suboidinate  formations. 

Class  L  ^ 

PrindpcU  Rock$  denominated  Primary. 

1.  Granite,  comprising  all  the  varieties  of  this  rock,  and  small- 
grained  granite  pa^ng  into  porphjnry,  the  Eurite  of  the  French 
geolc^sts,  primitive  porphyry  of  the  Germans. 

2.  Gneiss,  or  slaty  granite. 

3.  Mica  slate. 

Subordinaie  Rode$  which  occur  among  Primary. 

Hornblende  rock. 
Serpentine. 
Grj/^talline  Umestone. 
Quartz  rock. 

AmMed  Igneous  Roekg. — AH  Tsrieties  of  granite,  cneias,  and  mica  slate ;  all 
Tvieties  of  porphyry  and  felspar  rocks ;  all  varieties  ot  hornblende  rocks  and  ser- 
pentine ;  all  basauic  or  trap  rocks  ^  all  ancient  and  recent  lavas. 

la  suhdiTision  c,  slate  rocks,  clay-slate,  and .  crystelline  limestone,  imbedded  in 
igneoQS  rocks. 
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Some  of  these  subordinate  rocks  occur  also  among  Yocks  of 
the  transition  class. 

The  three  princrpal  rocks  of  the  primary  class, — granite,  gneiss, 
and  mica  slate, — ^might,  with  propriety,  be  regard^  aa-belonging 
to  one  formation.  They  are  essentially  composed  of  the  same 
minerals,  varying  in  different  proportions,  and  are  rather  modes  of 
the  same  rock  than  different  species.  They  pass  by  gradation 
into  each  other,  as  one  or  other  of  their  constituent  minerals  be- 
cbme  more  or  less  abundant ;  they  alternate  with  each  other  in 
various  situations,  and  may  be  regarded  as  contemporaneous.  It 
may,  however,  for  the  convenience  of  description,  be-  proper  to 
treat  of  each  separately. 

Racks  of  the  first  Class, 

Chranite  is  considered  as  the  foundation  rock,  on  which  slate 
rocks  and  all  secondary  rocks  are  laid.  From  its  great  relative 
depth,  granite  is  not  frequently  met  w^th,  except  in  alpine  situa- 
tions, ,where  it  appears  to  have  b^en  forced  through  the  more  su- 
perficial covering  of  the  globe.  Where  granite  rises  above  the 
surface,  the  beds  of  other  rocks  in  the  ssime  district  generally  rise 
towards  it,  and  their  angles  of  elevation  increase  as  they  approach 
nearer  to  it.*  Granite  is  composed  of  the  three  minerals  described 
in  the  third  chapter,— quartz,  felspar,  and  mica, — ^which  are  more 
or  less  perfectly  crystallized,  arid  closely  united  together. 

The  three  minerals  of  which  granite  is  composed,  Vary  much 
in  their  proportions  in  different  granitic  rocks,  and  often  in  speci- 
mens from  the  same  rock  the  crystals  are  lai^e,  or  small,  or 
equally  intermixed,  in  one  part,  and  in  another  part,  quartz  or 
felspar  greatly  predominates.  Some  granites  are  composed  of 
small  grains,  and  have  lai^  crystals  of  felspar  interspersed ;  these 
are  denominated  porphyritic  granites.  Stones  of  this  kind  are 
common  in  the  foot-pavemenjs  of  London.f 

Felspar  constitutes  by  far  the  largest  part  of  granite :  the  more 
common  colors  are  white  and  red ;  it  is  sometimes  in  a  soft  or 
decomposing  state,  and  appears  earthy.  In  some  granites,  the 
crystals  of  felspar  are  distinctly  formed.  Quartz  generally  occurs 
in  small  irregular  shaped  grains,,  which  have  a  vitrcious  lustre. 

*  Some  writers  derire  the  name  from  garamUs^  a  word  used  by  Pliny  to  denote 
a  particular  kind  of  stone ;  others,  with  more  probabilitji  suppose  that  the  name 
originated  from  its  ffanular  structure,  or  the  grains  of  which  it  is  comp<:>6ed. 

t  Specimens  of  Cornish  and  Scotcn  granites  are  not  difficult  to  procure  in  Lon- 
don, as  they  are  commonly  used  for  paving-stones.  In  the  former  the  felspar  is 
white ;  the  mica  appears  like  glistening  scales  which  h'ave  a  tarnialied  semi-metal- 
lic lustre.  The  quartz  has  a  vitreous  appearance,  and  is  of  a  light  grey  color.  In 
Scotch  granite  the  felspar  has  more  commonly  a  reddish -brown  color.  The  mica 
is  not  unfrequently  black  and  splendent,  and  may  be  divided  into  thin  scales  by 
the  point  of  a  penknife  :  this  distinguishes  it  from  nomblende,  which  is  sometimes 
intermixed  witn  this  ^granite. 
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The  miea  in  granite  oecms  most  commonly  in  small  shining 
scal^,  which  are  generally  either  black,  or  whitish  and  silvery. 
It  sometimes  occurs  in  large  hexagonal  plates ;  but  this  is  more 
commonly  the  case  in  the  granite  that  forms  veins  in  granitic 
mountains ;  such  veins,  with  large  plates  of  mica,  are  frequent 
near  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland.  A&ca  readily  separates  or  divides 
into  thin  transpjEurent  laminae  ;  and  where  the  plates  are  very  large, 
as  in  the  Siberian  granite,  it  is  used  instead  of  glass  for  wuidows. 
This  variety  is  improperly  called  Muscovy  talc.  Talc  resembles 
mica,  but  is  much  softer.  When  the  grains  of  felspar  and  other 
minerals  are  very  minute  in  .granite,  it  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  sandstone. 

Beside  the  three  mineirals,  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  whidi  were 
formerly"  considered  as  the  essential  constituent  parts  of  all  true 
granite,  whoever  has  attentively  examined  various  granitic  dis- 
tricts, must  have  frequently  observed,  that  other  minerals  occupy 
the  place  of  mica,  either  in  pert  or  entirely.  .  Thus  near  the  snmr 
mit  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  granite  is  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and 
talc  or  chlorite,  the  latter  mineral  supplying  the  place  of  mica.  To 
this  variety  of  granite  the  name  of  protogine  has  improperly  been 
given,  'whereas  talcy  or  chloritic  granite  would  at  once  convey  a 
distinct,  idea  of  its  nature.  In  some  insts^ices,  hornblende  sup* 
pfies  the  place  of  mica,  or  is  intermixed  with  it.  To  this  rock  the 
name  of  sienite  was  given,  because  a  granitic  rock  of  this  kind 
from  Sienna,  in  Upper  Egypt,  was  much  used  by  the  ancients  for 
obelisks. 

The  following  varieties  of  granite  are  often  associated  in  die 
same  granitic  mountains,  and  may  be  regarded  as  contemporane- 
ous with  it,  being  essentially  the  same  rock,  accidentally  o^odified 
by  an  admixture  with  other  simple  minerals. 

Comrrum  Granite. — Composed  of  quartz,  fe&par,  and  mica. 
The  feYanpeaty  white  or  red. 

Parpkyritic  OranitSj  in  which  laj^e  crystals  of  felspar  occm^ 
in  a  small-grained  granite.  The  granite  near  Shap,  in  West- 
moreland, offers  an  excellent  type  of  this. 

Sienite  or  Sienitic  Oranite,  in  which  hornblende,  either  wholly 
or  in  part,  suppUes  the  place  of  mica.  The  granite  of  Malvern, 
and  the  Chamwftod  Forest  hills  afford  specimens  of  this  granite. 

Ttdcy,  or  Chloritic  Oranite. — tluartz,  felspar,  and  talc  or  chlo- 
rite. Many  of  the  granitic  mountains  in  Savoy  are  composed  of 
this  granite ;  and  loose  blocks  of  it  are  scattered  over  the  valleys 
and  on  the  sides  and  su^^nits  of  the  calcareous  mountains,  in  the 
countries  to  the  north  and  northwest  of  the  Alps.  This  granito 
is  by  some  writers  called  protogine.     . 

Fdspathic  Gfranite,  in  which  the  felspar  is  the  principal  ingre- 
dient, and  the  quartz,  and  particularly. the  mica,  very  rare ;  lai^er 
crystals  of  felspar  occur  in  it.    It  is  frequently  nearly  white.    To 
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this  variety  l^erner  has  given  the  nanne  of  white  sUme,  and  the 
French,  eurite.  It  occurs  in  beds  in  common  granite  in  Com- 
waU.  In  its  most  compact  form,  it  becomes  a  pori^yry,  and  is 
closely  allied  to  volcanic  rocks  in  Auvergne.  Indeed  the  com- 
mon granite  of  Auvergne  I.  observed  to  be  chiefly  composed  of 
felspar  and  quartz  ^without  mica ;  iu  some  parts,  the  mica  was  re- 
placed by  the  mineral  called  pinite. 

Granite  occurs  in  masses  of  vast  thickness,  which  are  com- 
monly divided  by  fissures  into  blocks,  that  apjxoach  to  rfaomboidal 
CMT  pretty  regular  polyhedral  forms.  Sometimes  a  columnar  struc- 
ture may  be  observed  in  gr^itic  mountains ;  in  other  instances, 
where  the  quantity  of  mica  is  considerable,  granite  divides  into 
parallel  layers  or  plates,  that  have  been  mistaken  for  strata.  Gran- 
ite is  occasionally  found  in  globular  masses,  which  are  composed 
of  concentric  spherical  layers,  separated  by  granite  of  a  less  com- 
pact kind,  and  enclosing  a  hard  or  central  nucleus.  Thes^  globu- 
lar masses  are  often  three  or  four  yuds  or  more  in  diameter,  and 
are  either  detached  or  imbedded  in  granite  of  a  softer  kind  ,*  this 
structure  is  not  peculiar  to  granite. 

The  aspect  of  granitic  mountains  is  extremely  various :  where 
the  beds  are  neariy  horizontal,  or  where  the  granite  is  soft  anddi»- 
ilitegrating,  the  summits  are  rounded,  heavy,  and  unpicturesqne. 
Where  hard  and  soft  granite  are  intermixed  in  the  same  moun- 
tain, the'  softer  granite  is  disintegrated  and  falls  away,  and  the 
hard^  blocks  remain  piled  in  confusion  on  each  other,  like  an  im- 
mense mass  of  ruins.  Where  the  granite  is  hard,  and  the  beds 
aie  neariy  vertical,  and  have  a  laminar  structure,  it  forms  lofty 
pyramidd  peaks  or  aiguilles,  that  rise  in  enormous  spires ;  such 
are  the  aiguilles  in  the  vicinity,  of  Mont  Kane,  which  are  fiir 
more  interesting,  both  to  the  picturesque  traveller  or  the  geologist, 
Aan  Mont  Blanc  itself.  The  Aiguille  de  Dm  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  remarkable  granitic  mountam  at  present  known.  The  up- 
per part^  or  spire,  rises  above  its  base  nearly  to  a  point,  in  one  solid 
shaft,  more  than  four  thousand  feet ;  the  summit  is  eleven  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.* 

It  has  been  observed  in  so  many  situations,  that  it  may  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  a  general  law, — wherever  granite  rises  high  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  strata  of  limestone  or  other  rocks  in 
its  vicinity  rise  towards  it.  Numerous  instances  of  this  occur  in 
the  Swiss  Alps.  In  the  higher  part  of  the  valley  of  Lauterbninn, 
in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  I  have  seen  a  bed  of  limestone  in  imme- 
diate jimction  with  granite,  in  a  perfectly  vertical  position,  like  a 
wall  built  up  against  it ;  but  both  rocks  were  cemented  together 
without  any  perceptible  line  of  parting.    The  limestone  was  ex- 

A  than  description  of  this  mountain,  with  a  plate,  is  iriven  in  the  aecond  vol- 
of  «  Traveia'*^  by  the  author. 
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tremely  hard,  but  the  farts  in  inufiediate  contact  with  the  granite 
did  not  differ  in  appearance  from  the  other  parts  of  the  bed. 

In  numy  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  northern  or  Swiss 
Alps,  granite  is  onlyseen  near  their  bases ;  the  ^summits  are  comr 
posed  of  immense  beds  of  limestone,  and  secondary  stratified 
locksL  In  the  southern  chain,  or  the  Savoy  Alps,  the  highest 
summits  are  granite ;  indeed,  the  highest  known  point  at  which 
granite  has  been  observed  in  any  part  of  the  world  is  Mont  Kane 
in  Savoy,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Europe,  rising  fifteen  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  nearly 
five  times  liighar  than  any  mountain  in  England  or  Wales.  It 
was  first  ascended  by  Dr.  Pa^^aid  in  1786,  and  afterwards  by 
8au65ure,  who  has  published  a  very  interesting  account  of  ha 
asc^it.  Several  persons  h»ve  since  ascended  this  mountain,  but 
Sanssure  is  the  only  traveller  wlio  has  given  us  any  information 
respecting  its  structure,  i  shall  therefore  insert  a  brirf  account  of 
his  otiservations ;  they  are  highly  interesting;  Hq  set  out  from 
the  priory  of  Chamouni,  from  whence  the  distance  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  in  a  direct  line,  is  not  more  than  two  French 
leaguea  and  a  quarter:  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  aaceat, 
it  requires  eighteen  hours'  continued  labor,  exclusively  of  the 
tune  necessary  for  repose  and  refireshment  The  first  day's  jour- 
ney was  comparatively  easy,  the  route  being  over  soil  covered 
with  vegetation,  or  bare  rocks.  .  T%e  ascent  on  the  second  day 
was  over  snow  and  ice,  and  more  difficult :  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Saussure  and  his  attendants  pitched 
their  tent  on  the  second  of  the  three  great  plains  of  sHow  which 
they  had  to  traverse.  Here  they  passed  the  night,  fourteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  toises  (or  three  thousand  one  hundred  yards) 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  ninety  toises  higher  than  the  Peak 
of  Teneriffe.  The  barometer  stood  at  seventeen  inches.  The 
next  morning  they  proceeded  with  much  difficulty  and  fatigue, 
arising  principally  from  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  affected  their  respiration.  The  upper  parts  of  Mont  Blanc 
are  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  and  it  is  only  on  the  sides 
of  the  nearly  perpendicular  peaks  and  escarpments  that  the  bare 
lock  is  visible.  They  gained  the  summit  by  eleven  o'clock, 
A.  K.  "  Prom  this  elevated-  observatory,"  says  Saussure,  *'  I 
could  take  in  at  one  view,  without  changing  my  place,  the  whole 
of  the  grand  phenomenon  of  these  mountains;  namely,  the  po- 
sition and  arrangement  of  the  beds  of  which  they  are  composed* 
Wherever  I  turned  my  eyes,  the  beds  of  rock  in  the  chains  of 
secondary  mountains,  and  even  in  the  primary  mountains  of  the 
second  order,  rise  toward  Mont  Blanc  and  the  lofty  summits  in  its 
neighborhood :  the  escarpments  of  these  beds  of  rock  were  all 
facing  Mont  Blanc,  but  beyond  these  chains  were  others  whose 
escarpments  were  turned  in  a  contrary  direction.    Notwithstand- 
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ing  the  irregularity  in  the  forms  and  distribution  of  the  great 
masses  that  surroimd  Mont  Blanc,  and  those  which  constitute  the 
mountain  itself,  I  could  trace  jsome  features  of  resemblance  not 
less  certain  than  important.     All  the  masses  which  I'  could  see 
Were  composed  of  vertical  plates,  (feuilleta^)  and  the  greater  part 
of  these  {dates  were  ranged  in  the  same  direction,  from  northeast 
to  southwest.    I  had  particular  pleasure  in  observing  the  same 
structure  in  the  lofty  peak  of  granite  called  the  Col  du  Midi^ 
which  I  had  formerly  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  approach,  being 
prevented  by  inaccessible  walls  of  granite^   After  the  second  day's 
ascent,  this  lofty  pinnacle  was  beneath  me ;  and  I  fully.  con« 
vinced  myself  that  it  is  entirely  composed  of  magnifioeiit  plates 
{lames)  of  granite,  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  ranging  from 
east  to  west.    I  hsui  formerly  been  induced  to  believe  that  these 
plates  were  folded  round  the  peak,  like  the  leaves  of  an  artichokey 
but  this  was  an  optical  illusion  when  seen  imperfectly  from  be- 
few :  h«re,  where  the  eye  could  as  it  were  d£urt  down  into  the 
,  interior,  structure  of  the  mountain,  the  platen  of  rock  appeared 
regularly  parallel  in  a  direct  line.    I  was  also,"  says  Saussure, 
f '  particularly  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  the  v^tical  beds 
were  composed  of  the  same  substances  at  their  summits  as  at 
their  bases,  where  I  had  so  frequently  inspected  them ;  and  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied,  from  actual  examination,  that  they  preserve 
the  same  nature  through  their  whole  extent,  and  are  the  same 
at  the  summit  as  below."* — Voyages  dans  les  Alpes,  torn.  iv. 

The  inference  drawn  by  3aussure,  respecting  ^the  vertical  po* 
sition  of  the  beds  of  granite  that  compose  a  principal  part  of  Mont 
Blanc  and  the  adjoining  mountains,  is,  that  they  were  originally 
horizontal,  and  have  been  subsequently  elevated  by  some  tre- 
mendous convuLaon  of  nature.  The  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  he 
says,  must  at  one  time  have  been  more  than  two  leagues  und^ 
the  sun^e.  To  the  same  convulsion  he  also  attributes  the  posi- 
tion of .  the  escarpments  or  steep  sides  of  the  rocks  which  £auce 
Mont  Blanc  for  a  considerable  extent,  and  then  turn  from  it  in  an 
opposite  direction.  This  would  be  the  csise  had  the  surface  of 
the  globe  been  broken  and  elevated  in  the  manner  he  supposes* 
There  is  a  circumstance  stated  by  Saussure,  which  tends  strongly 
to  confirm,  if  not  absolutely  to  prove,  the  truth  of  his  hypothesis. 
Some  of  the  vertical  beds  of  rock  adjacent  to  the  granitei  contain 
round  pebbles,  boulders,  and  water-worn  pieces  of  the  lower  rocks. 


*  ^*^®  ®J^®™«  fatigue  and  exhaustion  which  Saussure  experienced  difring  the 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  is  supposed  to  have  abridged  the  life  ofthis  active  and  intel- 
ligent philosopher.  It  may  amuse  the  reader  to  be:  told,  that  Saussure  during  his 
excursions  m  the  Alps,  wo^e  a  full-dressed  scarlet  coat  and  gold-laced  hat.  He 
informs  us,  that  when  he  was  seated  on  Mont  Breven,  the  lace  of  his  hat  attracted 
the  electric  fluid  from  a  passing  cloud,  and  occasioned  a  hissing  sound.  Tewpora 
mutantuTf  et  no8^  &c.  ^ 
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See  observations  on  these  beds,  Chap.  lY.  It  is  impossible'  to 
conceive  that  those  rounded  fragments  could  have  been  placed  in 
a  vertical  position ;  for,  if  they  be  really  pebbles  and  boulders,  the 
beds  oh  which  they  occur  must  originally  have  been  nearly  hori- 
nmtal.  Now  as  these  beds  are  at  present  placed  between  others 
which  are  also  vertical,  and  in  the  same  range,  it  follows,  that  the 
whole  have  been  overturned  and  thrown  up,  at  a  period  subse- 
quent to  their  formation.* 

1%e  Himmaleh  Mountains  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  rise  ten  thou- 
sand feet  higher  than  any  mountains  in  the  Alps,  but  where  their 
somnuts  are  uncovered  by  snow,  they  are  believed  to  be  composed 
of  secondary  strata. 

Ifany  of  thfe  mountains  in  the  extensive  range  of  the  Andia  in 
South  America  also  rise  much  higher  than  Mont  Blanc ;  but 
granite  has  not  been  found  there  in  a  greater  elevation  than  eleven 
thousand  five  hundred  feet,  an  elevation  exceeded  by  many  of 
the  granite  mountains  in  Europe.  The  range  of  the  And^s  is 
the  seat  of  active  volcanic  fires,  which  appear  to  have  covered  the 
primary  mountains  with  an  immense  mass  of  matter,  ejected  by 
ancient  and  recent  eruptions.  In  Mexico  and  New  Spain  also, 
the  granite  appears  to  be  nearly  covered  by  basalt,  porphyry,  and 
kva,  ejected  fioih  the  numerous  volcanoes  which  now  exist,  or 
have  existed,  in  thosie  countries. 

To  this '  accumulation  of  volcanic  matter  the  mountains  in 
South  America  owe  their  superior  elevation.  Ghimborasso  and 
Cayambo  are  nearly  the  highest  mountains  in  the  And^s, — the 
former  rises  twenty-one  thousand  four  hundred  andT  forty  feet) — 
but  their  summits  are  vast  cones,  composed  of  volcanic  produc- 
ticms  covered  with  snow.  •  Ghimborasso  is  one  mile  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  yards  higher  than  Mont  Blanc.  The  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  Ahd^s  consists,  according  to  Humboldt,  of  gran- 
ite, gneiss,  mica;  and  clay  slate,  as  in  the  Alps ;  but  on  these  are 
fir^nently  laid  porphyry  and  basalt,  "  arranged  in  the  form  of 
Fegttlar  and  immense  columns,  which  strike  the  eye  of  the  trav-^ 
eller  like  the  ruins  of  enormous  castles  lifted  into  the  sky." 

In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  Canada,  granite 
is  seen  near  the  surface  uncovered  by  other  rooks,  and  does  not 
rise  to  any  great  elevation.  The  constant  occurrence  of  granite 
at  a  lower  level  in  America  than  in  Europe,  is  a  remarkable  geo- 
kgical  fact.  In  Europe,  the  central  part  of  the  principal  moun- 
tain ranges  are  granite ;  as  in  Scandinavia,  the  Alps,  the  Pyre- 
nees, aijid  the  Carpathian  mountains.  In  Asia,  granite  form^  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Umlian  and  Altaio  range  of  mountains, 
and  it  appears  to  compose  the  principal  mountains  that  have  been 
examined  in  Aifrica. 

*  Saomire  nys  expreaeAy,  that  th€L  boulders  in  the  rocks  near  Moat  Blanc  ar» 
predseij  «milar  to  tne  boulders  oil  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Genera. 
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The  parts  of  England  and  Wales  wheze  gwiite  and  gnuii(ie 
rocks  occur  are  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  NorSi  Wa}es,  A^lesea, 
ibe  Malrem  Hills  in  Worcestershire,  Chamwood  Forest  in  Lei- 
cestershire, and  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.    Granite  rises 
near  the  bottom  of  Skiddaw  in  Cumberland.     The  granite  near 
Shap,  in  Westmoreland,  is  porphyritic,  containing  Isorge  crystals 
of  red  felspar.    There  are  rolled  masses  of  granite  on  the  banks 
.  of  Ulswater,  resembling  the  granite  of  some  parts  of  Oomwall, 
and  of  the  Wicklow  Mountains,  in  Ireland,  but  more  liighly  crys^ 
talline  than  the  latter.    The  Ifelspar  is  in  large  white  and  reddish- 
white  crystals.    The  mica  is  a  blackish-green,  and  on  the  outer 
parts  decomposed.    I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  same  forma- 
tion of  granite,  which  just  makes  its  aj^)earance  on  the  western 
side  of  England  and  Wales,  is  continued  under  the  Iridbi  Chan- 
nel ;  or,  if  broken  there,  it  rises  again  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  in 
the  counties  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow  in  Ireland.     Blocks  of  gran- 
ite are  found  in  the  beds  of  some  of  the  rivers  in  the  northwest 
part  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  clay  pits  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  at 
a  great  distance  from  any  granite  mountains.    Most  of  the  gran- 
itic rocks  pn  Chamwood  Forest  are  of  that  kind  denominated 
gienite.*    Among  the  English  localities  of  granite,  I  have  re- 
cently ascertained,  that  both  granite  and  imperfect  gneiss  rise  to 
the  surface  near  Bedworth,  in  Warwickshire,  evidently  a  contin- 
uation^ the  Chamwood  granite. 

Granite  sometimes  forms  veins  shooting  up  into  the  superin- 
cumbent rocks.  This  is  a  fact  of  some  geological  importance,  as 
it  seems  to  indicate,  either  that  the  granite  has  been  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  the  heat  of  which  has  softened  and  rent  the  upper  rocks, 
and  forced  up  the  granite  in  a  melted  state  into  these  fissures ;  or 
else  that  the  granite  and  the  rocks  resting  immediately  upon  it 
were  both  in  a  fluid  state  at  the  same  time,  and  are  contempora- 
neous. A  remarkable  instance  of  granitic  veins  in  argillaceous 
schistus  at  Mousehole,  in  Cornwall,  is  described  in  I>.  Thom- 
son's Annals  of  Philosophy,  May,  1814.  "Th«  schistus  is  of  a 
greyish  color,  rattier  hard,  but  breaks  in  lai^e  fragments  in  the 
direction  of  the  strata.  The  granite  is  of  a  fine  grain,  and  the 
feldspar  is  of  a  light  flesh  color,  and  contains  but  a  small  portion 
of  mica.  At  the  junction,  numerous  veins  of  granite  may  be 
traced  from  the  rock  of  granite  into  the  schist.  Some  of  these 
veins  may  be  observed  upwards  of  fifty  yards,  till  they  are  lost  in 
the  Sea,  and  in  point  of  size,  vary  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  less 

*  According  to  Brongniart,  granite,  sienitCi  and  porphyry,  are  frequently  ob- 
served graduating  into  each  otirar  in  some  parts  of  France;  and  he  forms  tliis  con* 
elusion  : — En  6tudiant  Ics  granites  d'un  grand  Bombre  de  pays  pour  ^cher  de  dis- 
tingucr  clairement  Ics  anciens  granites  des  nouveaux,  on  trouire  preaque  peu  de 
pays  granitiques,  qu*on  pnisse  rapporter  avec  certitude  k  cette  ancienoe  et  primi* 
tive  formation  des  graxutes/'^-i/ovnia^  des  Afines,  MarSf  1814. 
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than  an  inch.  It  may  deMrve  notice,  that,  asthefelsper  uofa 
flesh  o^or^  it  is  impossible  for  any  observer  to  consider  them  as 
quartz  veins :  one  of  these  large  veins  is  dislocated^  and  heaved 
seveial  feet  byacioescourae.,  Ctuartz^and  fragments  of  sehistus 
having  the  appearance  of  veins,  are  found  in  the  graiiite  veins. . 
At  one  place  there  is  a  very  curious  and  sati^actory  phenomenon. 
Que  of  these  veins  of  granite,  after  pfojceeding  vertically  some 
distance,  suddenly  forms,  an  angle,  and  continues  in  a  direction 
nearly  horizontal  for  several  feet,  with  a  sehistus  both  above  and 
bdow  it.  This  appearance  most  completely  destroys  one  of  the 
theories  suggested  for  the  explanation  of  smiOar  veins  at  St.  Mi* 
chaePs  Mount,  viz.  that  a  ridge,  of  piojecting  granite  bad  been 
left,  and  sehistus  deposited  afterwards  on  its  sides." 

In  1816  I  visited  the  place,  which  is  close  by  the  searside,  at 
tow  water>  and  observed  some  appearances  which  I  believe  have 
not  hitherto  been  noticed.  -  The  junction  of  the  granite  rock  and 
the  schist  may  be  distinctiy  seen :  they  form  tc^ether  a  sloping 
beach  nncov^ed  by  any  fragments :  the  line  ofjunction  is  wa* 
Ting  fiom  the  coast  into  the  sea,  as  represented  Hate  IIj  fig.  3 ; 
6,  the  granite ;  8,  the  schist     - 

It  is  truly  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  veins  of  granite  may  be 
distinctly  seen  penetrating  both  the  schist  and  the  granite ;  f<Mr 
the  granite  in  the  veins  is  finer  grained  than  the  granite  rock, 
and  may  as  easily  be  distinguished  in  the  granite  as  in  the  schist. 
The  granite  rock  itself  is  smaller  grained  near  the  line  of  junction 
of  the  two  rocks,  than  it  is  a  littie  distance  from  it,  where  it  con- 
tains large  white  crystals  of  felspar  in  a  smaller  grained  reddish 
granite.  What  is  further  ramarlrable,  the  leanest  granite  vein,  in 
passing  into  the  schist,  cuts  through  a  veint>f  quartz  thicker  than 
itself;  and  a  few  3^ards  nearer  the  sea,  a  small  quartz  vein  cuts 
through  the  same  granite  vein :  see  Plate  II,  fig.  3.  What  is  cal- 
led tl^  schist  or  kSlas  in  Cornwall,  in  the  places  where  I  have 
observed  it  in  inunediate  junction  with  granite,  is  highly  indu* 
rated  and  of  a  dark  color,  and  appears  to  have  been  changed  by 
the  junction :  it  has  no  abearance  of  slate  ;*-4ndeed  the  dimin- 
idled  fflze  of  the  grains  of  granite,  as  the  latter  approaches  the 
killas  at  Mousehole,  would  indicate  that  the  two  rocks  were  piass- 
ing  into  each  othw.  Perhaps  the  best  designation  of  the  killas 
lock  on  this  situation  is,  that  of  a  minutely  grained  and  highly 
indurated  gneiss,  that  had  lost  its  schistose  character.^ 

Grranite  veins  of  large  mze  traverse  rocks  of  small  grained  gran- 
ite and  gneiss  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen  i  in  these  veins  both 
the  felspar  and  mica  occur  in  crystalline  plates  andiaminee  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  accompanied  with  tourmaline.    At  Glentilt 

*  Some  obflervatioiis  on  the  geological  inferences,  which  may  be  drawn  from 
these  granite  Teins,  wiU  be  foand  at  the  end  of  the  present  Chapter* 
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in  Scotland,  a  singular  intermixture  of  granite  in  veins  and  amor^ 
{^ous  masses,  occmrs  with  slate  and  limestone,  and  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Dr;'MacCulloch  in  the  Geological  Transactions,  vol.  if 
page  145.  It  eeems  impossible  to  conceive  how  masses  of  gran- 
ite could  be  intermixed  with,  or  imbedded  in  limestone,  without 
admitting  that  the  two  substances  have  been  both  in  a  fluid  or 
semi-duid  stateat  the  same  time ;  and  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  any  cause  which  could  effect  a  simultaneous  fusion  of  both 
iQcks,  except  heat  combined  with  pressure. 

Some  geologists  describe  the  granite  under  gneiss,  and  the 
granite  over  gneiss  as  different  formations  ,*  but  as  gneiss  is  itself 
a  schistose  granite,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  state,  that  the 
massive  and  schistose  granite  sometimes  occur  alternating  with 
each  other.  When  the  mica  becomes  abundant,  the  granite  pass- 
es to  the  state  of  gneiss ;  when  the  felspar  and  quartz  predomin- 
ate, it  becomes  again  massive  or  common  granite. 
.  What  has  been  said  respecting  the  alternation  of  gneiss  and 
granite,  will  apply  to  the  alternation  of  granite  and  mica  slate. 
In  the  latter,  the  felspar  is  wanting ;  but  if  it  reappear,  it  becomes 
either  granite  or  gneiss.  Mica  slate  also  passes  by  such  insensi- 
ble gradations  into  date,  that  the  occasional  occurrence  of  granite 
in  some  ancient  slate  rocks,  may  admit  of  a  similar  explanation. 

There  is  a  particular  form  of  granite,  in  which  the  constituent 
parts  are  so  minute  and  so  intimately  mixed,  that  it  appears  very 
minutely  granular  or  even  compact :  to  this  variety  the  French 
geologists  have  given  the  nam^  of  Euriie;  it  has  generally  been 
described  by  English  geologists  as  Compact  felspar ^  into  which 
it  passes  by  insensible  gradations.  This  rock  frequently  contains 
imbedded  crystals  of  felspar,  and  forms  what  has  been  denomina- 
ted felspar  porphyry.  In  Cornwdl  it  occurs  in  beds  in  common 
granite ;  but  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  different  rock,  it  may 
be  more  properly  classed  by  the  geolc^ist  with  granite,  being  only 
a  variety  in  which  felspar  greatly  predominates.  This  rock  oc- 
curs also  in  an  unconformable  position,  tmd  is  generally  described 
as  porphyry,  and  appears.to  form  a  connecting  link  between  com- 
mon granite  and  the  compact  varieties  of  volcanic  porphyry,  with 
a  base  of  felspar  called  by  the  French  Trachyte. 

Sienitic  granite,  in  which  the  mica  is  partly  or  entirely  re^daced 
by  hornblende,  in  some  situations  occurs  with  conunpn  granite  in 
the  same  bed^  and  therefore  must  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  gran- 
ite. Instances  of  this  change  from  granite  to  sienite  in  the  same 
rock,  I  have  frequently  observed  in  the  granite  of  Chamwood 
Forest.  The  same  change  may  also  be  noticed  in  the  granite 
of  the  Malvern  Hills.  That  able  and  accurate  observer,  Dr.  Mac 
Culloch,  maintains  the  identity  of  granite  and  sienite,  from  their 
frequent  passage  into  each  other  in  the  same  rocks  in  Scotland. 
When  the  hornblende  becomes  abundant,  and  is  closely  inter^ 
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mixed  with  felspar,  H  forms  a  dark  finely  gianidar  rock,  which 
has  been  denominated  trap  or  greenstone:  it  nearly  resembles 
basalt.  In  the  Chamwood  Forest  hills,  and  at  Shap  in. West* 
moreland,  well  defined  granite  may  be  seen  passing  mto  a  dark 
colored  ^p  rock  nearly  compact  I  have  even  broken  off  .band 
specimens  in  which  one  part  was  granite  and  die  other  trap,  and 
the  passage  from  one  to  the  other  might  be  distinctly  observed. 

'nie  crystallized  earthy  minerals  which  occur  most  frequently^ 
in  granite,  are  schorl  or  tourmaline,  and  pinite,  a  mineral  nearly 
allied  to  micaj — the  emerald,  corindon,  axinite,  and  topaz,  are  also 
found  occasionally  in  grsuiite.  Sometimes  the  tourmaline  is  so 
abundantly  disseminated,  as  to  forqi  a  constituent  part  of  the 
rock. 

Conamon  granite,  or  massive  granite,  contains  few  beds  of  any 
other  rock,  nor  is  it  rich  in  metallic  ores.  Tin  ore,  however, 
chiefly  occurs  in  granite,  either  in^eins  accomipanying  quartz,  or 
disseminated  through  the  rock  at  a  distance  from  the  veins.  Ores 
of  other  metals,  as  copper,  iron,  wolfiram,  bismuth,  and  silver,  are 
also  occasionally  found  in  granite. 

Granite  supplies  durable  materials  for  architecture,  but  it  varies 
much  in  hardness,  and  care  is  required  in  its  selection.  I  was 
told,  when  in  Cornwall,  that  granite  got  from  a  considerable  depth 
in  the  quarry  is  so  soft  when  it  is  first  raised,  that  it  can  be  ea^y  - 
sawed,  into  blocks,  but  it  soon  acquires  great  hardness  by  exposure 
to  the  air.  In  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  the  granite  is  extreme- 
ly soft,  and  the  felspar  appears  earthy ;  this  is  probably  the  origi- 
md  state  of  the  stone.  I  believe  it  is  the  soft  earthy  granite  from 
this  district,  which  supplies  the  kaoUn  used  in  the  porcelain  man- 
ufacture at  Sevres.  Mons.  Brongniart,  who  obligingly  ^accom* 
panied  me  through-  the  works,  showed  me  a  specimen  of  their 
best  kaolin:  it  contained  crystals  of  pinite.  I  had  recently  arri* 
ved  fix>m  Auvergne,  and  I  thought  I  recognized  its  locality. 

Granite  is  re^trded  a»  the  foundation  rock  on  which  all  other 
rock  formations  rest,  and  has  hence  been  called  the  most  ancient 
formation  ;  but  if  the  age  of  a  rock  is  to  be  dated  from  the  pe» 
riod  in  which  it  became  consoUdated,  the  infereoce  respecting  its 
relative  antiquity  would  not  be  conclusive, .  According  to  the 
Huttonian  theory,  granite  is.  made  of  the  naelted  crust  of  a  for- 
mer world,  and  the  fusion  may  have  taken  place- after  this  an- 
cient crust  was  covered  with  the  upper  rocks  \  but,  adinitting 
that  it  has  been  fused  under  pressure,  the  matter  that  now  con- 
stitutes granite  ihnst  have  existed  in  some  mode  or  other,  and 
have  served  as  the  foundation  for  the  rocks  that  ar^  upon  it.    If 
we  date  the  age  of  granite  firom  the  period  of  the  elevation  of 
granite  noountains,  we  must  admit  that  some  granite  moimtains 
stfe  comparatively  recent,  for  they  have  been  elevated  since  the 
deposition  of  the  secondary  strata.    I  hav^  shown  this  to  be  the 
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case  with  th6  granite  of  the  Benieae  and  Savoy  ATpe,  in  mf 
Travels  in  the  Taj^ntatse,  &e.,  published  in  1823.  Li  the  thiid 
edition  of  the  present  work  in  1828, 1  have  also  riiown,  by  a  de- 
scription and  sections,  that  the  elevation  of  the  granite  of  Savoy 
is  more  recent  than  that  of  the  ceimal  part  of  England.  M* 
Ehe  de  Beaumont  has  since  adopted  the  same  views,  and  has 
extended  them  to  odier  mountain  ranges.  Professor  Sedgwick 
and  Mr.  Muichison  have  further  proved,  that  a  glneat  part  of  the 
Tyroleui  and  Bavarian  41ps  was  elevated  since  the  deposition  of 
tertiary  strata;  for  these  strata  are  lifted  up  with  them,  to  the 
height  of  several  thousand  feet    . 

Here,  however,  we  must  ialso  admit,  that  the  materiid  whidi 
formed  granite  is  more  ancient  than  the  strata  that  rest  upon  it 

Whether  granite  ever  formed  at  one  time  the  stony  pavement 
of  the  whole  globe,  or  whether  it  was  elevated  in  a  solid  state 
bodily,  or  whethdr  different  parts  of  the  surface  were  fused  at 
different  epochs,  are  legitinu^te  objects  of  geological  inquiry,  and 
may  periiaps  admit  of  a  satisfactory  solution  by  extended  series 
of  observations.  In  whatever  state  granite  forms,  or  has  formed^ 
the  ancient  crust  of  the  globe,  it  has  been  since  (nerced  through 
by  ancient  and  recent  igneous  rocks.  Thus  porphyry  cuts 
through,  and  in  some  parts  covers  granite,  on  the  west  side  of 
Scotland,  frem  Inverary  to  Ben  Nevis. 

Volcanic  rocks  and  streams  of  lava,  of  a  recent  geological 
epoch,  pierce  through,  and  have  poured  over  the  granite  of  Au- 
vergne,  and  a  large  part  of  central  Fianee.  Some  of  the  ca^ 
rents  of  lava  appear  as  fresh  as  the  recent  currents  from  Etna  or 
Yesuvras.  In  other  parts  of  Auvergne,  the  granite  appears  to 
have  been  acted  upon  by  subterranean  fire  in  situ,  and  m  some 
mountains,  as  in  the  Puy  de  Chopine  near  Riom,  granite  and 
volcanic  rocks  are  intermixed,  one  part  being  true  granite,  and 
the  other  volcanic  porphyry  (trachyte.)* 

These  Volcanoes  liave  long  been  dormant ;  wid  the  only  re- 
maining proolis  of  the  existence  of  subterranean  fires  under  that 
district,  are  the  hot  springs  that  rise  in  the  vicinity,  of  the  an- 
cient volcanoes.  According  to  Humboldt,  in  the  Canary  Islands, 
as  weU  as  in  the  Andes  of  Q^uito,  in  Greece,  and  various  parts  of 
the  world,  subterranean  fires  have  pierced  through  the  primary 
rocks ;  and  he  adduces  the  ffeat  number  of  warm  springs  which 
he  has  seen  issuing  from  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slsute,  as  a 
proof  of  this  opinion.  Indeed^  in  the  Andes,  numerous  volca- 
noes are  in  present  activity,  from  Cape  Horn  to  Mexico ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  those  mountains  owe  their  elevation  to  subter- 
ranean fire ;  for  we  have  a  recent  instance  of  the  mighty  power 


*  See  '<  Trayels  in  the  Tarentaise  aiid  Aavergne/'  Vol.  II,  p.  S67* 
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of  this  agent  to  upheave  the  crost  of  the  globe.  During  the 
earthquake  in  Chili,  in  November,  1822,  the  whole  line  of  coast, 
ninning  north  and  south  from  Valparaiso,  to  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  miles,  was  raised  above  its  former  levels  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  was  laid  dry,  and  shells  were  discovered  sticking  to  the 
rocks,  some  of  which  were  not  before  known  in  those  seas.  It 
is  stated  by  an  ob^rver,  that  the  whole  country,  from  the  coast 
to  the  feet  of  the  Andes,  and  even  far  out  to  sea,  was  permanently 
raised  by  the  earthquake  ;  the  greatest  rise  was  about  two  miles 
from  the  shore.  The  granite,  which  forms  the  founde^ion  rock, 
was  rent  in  parallel  figures.  The  earthquake  is  estimated  to 
have  extended  over  an  area  of  one  hundred  thousand  miles. 
The  average,  rise  of  the  land  upon  the  coast  was  from  two  to 
five  feet ;  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  firom  the  shore  inland,  the 
elevation  was  seven  feet 

During  my  residence  in  Savoy  and  Switzerland,  in  the  years 
1820,  1821,  and  1822, 1  was  desirous  to  ascertain  whether  there 
were  any  vestiges  of  the  action  of  subterranean  fires  in  the  Alps. 
In  the  part  of  the  great  southern  chain^  extending  from  near  the 
source  of  the^Rhone  to  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  there  do  not  occur 
in  the  numerous  situations  which  I  examined,  or  from  which  I 
have  seen  specimens,  any  minerals  of  a  volcanic  character,  with 
the  doubtful  exception  of  some  rocks  in  the  valley  of  Saas  and 
in  the  Yalorsine. 

Though  I  could  observe  no  indications  of  volcanic  fire  in  the 
rocks  themselves,  1  was  greatly  surprised  with  a  circumstance 
that,  as  far  as  I  know,  had  escaped  the  attention  of  geologists^ 
Along  the  whole  line  of  Alps  before  mentioned,  which  extends 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  numerous  hot  springs  are 
gushing  out  at  the  feet  of  the  primary  mountains,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  lowest  secondary  limestone,  with  schistose  rocks  pass- 
ing into  mica  and  talcous  slate.  It  was  known  that  a  few  ther- 
m^  waters  existed  in  the  Yalois  and  in  Savoy,  but  they  were 
regarded  as  isolated  phenomena,  and  their  geological  position 
had  not  been  attended  to.  Since  Saussure  visited  the  Alps,  ther- 
mal waters  have  been  discovered  in  various  ^tuations ;  and  since 
I  lefit  Savoy,  another  considerable  warm  spring  has  been  opened 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Chamoimi,  near  the  foot  of  a 
glacier. 

There  is  also  further  reason  to  believe,  that  theijnal  waters 
would  be  found  in.  all  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Alps,  near  the 
junction  of  the  primary  aad  secondary  rocks,  were  they  not  cov- 
ered by  ebatilements  under  heaps  of  loose  stones,  (as  was  the 
case  with  the  warm  baths  in  the  valley  of  Bagnes  in  the  Has 
Talois,)  or  were  hot  the  temperature  of  the  warm  springs  redu- 
ced by  admixture  with  torrents  from  the  glaciers. 

10 
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In  Tol.  I,  ch.  8,  of  my  ^'  Trarels  in  Ssvoy/'  I  have  described 
the  geological  position  of  nine  of  the  princii»l  knoim  thennal 
waters  of  the  Alps ;  their  temperature  vari^  from  94^  to  196P 
Fahrenheit.  The  quantity  of  water  whieh  ifi^ues  firom  these 
springs  is  very  considerable ;  and  the  thawing  of  the  bottom  of 
the  gtaeiers  during  intense  frosty  may,  I  believe,  be  attributed  to 
the  action  of  thermal  waters.  On  the  Italian  side  of  the  same 
range  of  Alps,  particularly  at  St.  Didier,  near  the  steep  southern 
escarpment  of  Mont  Blanc,  there  are  several  thermal  waters; 
and  further  west  than  the  hot  ^rings  at  Aix  in  S^voy,  other  hot 
springs  have  been  recently  discovered  near  Grenoble.  It  thus 
seems  probable,  that  there  still  exists,  under  this  range  of  the 
Alps,  one  common  source  of  heat,  to  the  agency  of  which,  in 
remote  ages,  the  mountains  originally  owed  their  elevation;  for 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  hot  springs  in  the  Alps,  like  those 
in  Auvergne,  in  Italy,  or  Iceland,  derive  their  great  temperature 
firom  subterranean  fire.  This  Inference  is  farther  supported  by 
the  well  authenticated  £sict,  that  the  districts  in  which  the  hot 
springs  are  situated  have  been  subject  to  great  and  frequent  con- 
vulsions. .  In  the  year  1765,  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
hot  springs  of  Leuk  and  Naters,  in  the  Upper  Yalois,  was  agita* 
ted  with  earthquakes  every  day,  from  the  1st  of  November  to 
the  27th  of  Febmary.  Churches  were  thrown  down,  the  springs 
were  dried  up,  and  the  waters  of  the  Rhone  were  observed  to 
boil  in  several  places.  The  mountain  above  the  warm  spring  at 
Naters,  is  said  to  have  opened  and  discharged  a  quantity  of  bot 
water. 

The  hot  springs  at  the  feet  of  the  Pyrenees  probably  derive 
their  temperature  from  the  same  source  as  those  of  the  Pennine 
Alps.  Hot  springs  also  occur  in  Dauphiny  and  Provence  which 
have  probably  a  similar  source  of  heat 

What  has  been  here  advanced  may  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
high  probability,  that  the  elevation  of  the  vertical  beds  in  the 
Alps  has  been  effected  by  subterranean  heat, — an  agent  which 
we  have  direct  proof,  has,  in  our  own  times,  elevated  conside^ 
able  portions  of  the  crust  of  the  globe  ;  and  it  were  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  sound  philosophy  to  seek  for  other  causes  than  those 
which  are  now  existing,  when  such  causes  are  adequate  to  the 
production  of  the  phenomena  we  observe. 

Two  cases  are  mentioned  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  in  the 
I*  Memoires  de  la  Societe  d'Histoire  Naturelle,"  torn,  v,  of  gran- 
ite cutting  through  and  covering  secondary  rocks  ^  such  cases, 
however,  demand  the  strictest  scrutiny  before  the  fact  can  be  re- 
garded as  well  established.  In  the  "  Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t6  Gfo- 
logique  de  Prance,"  torn,  ii,  a  section  is  given  of  the  Jungfran 
.Mountain,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  refvesenting  two  cone-shaped 
masses  of  limestone  penetrating  the  granite  near  the  sununit.    I 
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qtent  some  veeks  almoA  cloee-  to  the  mountain,  and  studied  its 
atrocture  with  p8rticul$r  intention,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
expfessing  a  decided  opinion,  that  the  section  i»  fallacious*  The 
pert  represented  as  penetrated  by  the  limestone,  is  concealed  by 
a  covering  of  eternal  snow.  The  granite,  which  the  author  im- 
properly osdls  gneiss,  is  eonall  grained :  necu:  the  foot  of  the  Jung- 
frau,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Lauterbrun,  I  observed  a 
vertical  junction  of  limestone  and  granite.  If  cone-shaped,  pro- 
trading  masses  of  limestone  arie  observed  in  any  part  of  the 
mountain,  they  are,  I  am  persuaded,  mere  spurs  from  the  lime- 
stone on  the  north  side,  and  cover  the  granite,  but  do  not  pene- 
trate into  it.  The  penetration  of  granite  into  limestone,  repre- 
sented in  fig.  2,  of  the  same  plate,  is  far  more  probable  and 
intelligible. 

Granite  veins,  in  some  instances,  serve  to  ex|^ain  the  occur- 
rence of' granitic  masses  occasionally  covering  strata  of  more,  re- 
cent origin.  Some  granite  veins  may  be  nearly  contemporaneous 
with  the  granite  Itself,  or  at  least  with  its  solidification.  Large 
chasms  or  fissures,  formed  while  the  mass  was  cooling,  may  have 
been  filled  with  eruptions  of  fluid  granite,  which,  in  slowly  re- 
fiigerating  without  disturbance,  may  have  allowed  the  chemical 
affinities  to  separate  the  constituent  parts  into  larger  crystals  than 
what  occur  in  the  mass.  Thus  in  the  granite  veins  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Aberdeen,  the  felspar  and  mica,  are  crystallized  in  dis- 
tinct concretions  of  very  considerable  size.  At  Mousehole,  in 
Cornwall,  (before  referred  to,)  the  granite  veins  are  composed  of 
very  small-grained  granite,  which  have  penetrated  both  the  gran- 
ite and  the  sdiist  wiiich  covers  it,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
consolidation  both  of  the  granite  and  the  schist.  Now,  if  granite 
be  the  foundation  rock  on  which  other  formations  ipst,  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  g&>be  that  has  hitherto  been  examined,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  if  subterranean  heat,  which  is  so  exten- 
sively operative,  has,  in  some  situations,  melted  the  granite  al- 
ready consohdated,  and  forced  a  portion  of  that  rock,  in  a  state 
of  fusion,  over  the  upper  strata.  It  is,  however,  probable,  firom 
reasons  that  will  be  afterwards  stated,  that  the  form  which  gran- 
ite would  take  on  its  sepond  conisolidation,  would  be.  generally 
that  of  porphyry.  This,  in  many  instances,  is  only  a  very  fine- 
grained granite,  approaching  to  the  state  of,  a  compact  rock,  in 
which  larger  crystals  of  felspar  are  imbedded.  Porphjny  of 
this  kind  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  granite :  porphyry, 
in  other  instances,  is  intimately  connected  with  trap  rocks,  as 
will  afterwards  be  shown.  It  has  already- been  noticed,  that  vol- 
canic fire»  have  pierced  through  the  granite  of  Auvergne,  and, 
in  some  instances,  the  granite  has  been  partially  fused,  and  raised 
np  in  rounded  or  dome^haped:  mountains ;  the  granite  having 
been  changed  into  trachyte  or  volcanic  porphyry.    This  change 
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or  reformation  of  granite,  may,  in  some  instances,  have  taken 
place  at  a  recent  geobgical  epoch ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  oppose  the  propriety  of  classing  granite  as  the  first  primary 
foundation  rock.  Granite  is  too  extensively  spread  over  the 
globe,  as  the  lowest  accessible  rock,  to  admit  of  our  regarding 
it  as  an  accidental  protruded  mass,  sometimes  found  under  other 
rocks  more  ancient  than  itself. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ON  GNEISS  AND  MJCA  SLATE,  AND  THE  ROCKS  WHICH  ARE 
ASSOCIATED  WITH  THEM. 

Od  the  FuMlfe  of  Granite  into  GneiM.— Gneiai  uid  Grvnit  yein6.^1fica  Slate. — 
Formation  of  GneisB  and  Mica  Slato— they  are  not  stratified  but  stratiform. — 
'nUcoofl  Slate,  and  Chlorite  Slate. — Crystalline  Limestone,  denominated  Pri- 
mary, occoTB  both  in  Primary  and  Secondary  Mountains. — ^Formation  of  Lime- 
stone and  Coral  bUnda  by  Animal  Secretion. — ^Dolomite,  or  Alpme  Manesian 
Limestone. — Ser]^ntine  and  Ollite,  or  Potstone. — ^Eunhotide  or  Saussante,  the 
hardest  and  heaviest  of  Rocks. — ^Trap  Rocks  chanced  to  Serpentine. — Eurite  or 
White  Stone. — ^Primaiy  Porphyry  a  Mode  of  Granite.— Recurrence  of  the  same 
Rocks  in  Rock  FonnaUons  of  different  Epochs. 

Ths  principal  primary  rocks  enumerated  with  granite  in  the 
piecedmg  chapter,  were  Gneiss  and  Mica  slate.  With  these,  cer^ 
tain  rocl^  are  fieqaently  associated,  and  are  therefore  regarded  as 
primary ;  for  where  one  rock  occurs  imbedded  in  another,  it  is 
evident  that  the  enclosed  rock  must  be  as  ancient  as  the  rock 
which  enfolds  it,  unless  the  imbedded  rock  has  been  subsequently 
piotmded  within  more  ancient  rocks^  as  is  the  case  with  some 
▼oteanic  or  trap  rocks. 

Gneiss  received  its  ilame  from  the  German  miners ;  according 
to  Mr.  Jameson,  the  decomposed  stone  on  the  sides  of  some  mc^ 
tallic  veins  was  first  so  csdled ;  but  Werner  designated  by  this 
temi  a  schistose  or  slaty  granite,  abounding  in  mica.  Gn^te  fie- 
qaently  passes  into  gneiss  by  an  almost  imperceptible  gradation: 
where  the  quantity  of  felspar  decreases,  and  the^crystals  or  grains 
become  smaller,  if  the  mica  increases  in  quantity,  and  is  arranged 
in  layers,  the  rock  loses  the  massive  structure,  and  becomes  schis*  ^ 
tose  ,*  we  have  then  a  true  gneiss.  By  the  reverse  of  this  process, 
if  the  quantity  of  felspar  increases,,  and  the  mica  diminishes,  the 
rock  loses  the  schistose  structure  and  becomes  massive,  and  we 
have  granite  again.  Some  geologists  call  fhis  secondary  granite ; 
but  the  upper  and  lower  granite,  and  the  gneiss,  are,  in  this  in* 
stance,  but  different  modes  of  the  same  rock. 

The  granite  of  the  Alps,  which  Saussure  calls  granU  vetniy  is 
properly  an  incipient  state  of  gneiss ;  the  mica  is  arranged  in 
nearly  parallel  lines,  placed  at  some  distance  from  each  other, 
which  gives  to  the  rock  a  striped  or  veined  appearance.  When 
these  lines  of  mica  approach  very  near,  and  form  a  considerable 
part  of  the  mass,  the  rock  becomes  gneiss.  When  the  mica  be- 
comes very  abundant,  and  the  other  constituent  psirts  are  small  in 
size  and  quantity,  gneiss  pfeisses  into  mica  slate : — gneiss  has  often 
a  waved  form :  but  thick  masses  or  laminee  of  quartz  are  fire- 
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quently  interspersed  between  the  felspar  and  mica,  and  make 
the  beds  very  irregular:  sometimes  the  felspar  occurs  in  thick 
masses  nearly  pure.*  - 

Beds  of  crystalline  limestone,  and  of  hornblende  rock,  are  fre- 
quent in  gneiss.  It  contains  most  of  the  metallic  ores  both  in 
veins  and  beds.  Cryi^s  of  garnets  are  found  interspersed  in 
gneiss,  but  are  more  oommoti  in  n4<:^^^  schist,  which  is  nearly 
allied  to  this  rock. 

The  decUvities  of  granite  mountains  are  covered  by  rocks  of 
gneiss  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Gneiss  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal rock  formation  in  a  considerable  part  of  Sweden.  It  occurs 
in  Scotland  mid  Ireland,  but  is  scarody  known  in  any  part  of 
England  or  Wales.  Very  well  characterized  gneiss  occurs  in  the 
vicinity  of  Aberdeen.  An  imperfectly  formed  gneiss  is  found  on 
the  Malvern  Hills.  I  have  also  seen  gneiss  brought  from  the 
lower  part  of  Skiddaw  in  Cumberland.  Mountains  of  gneiss  are 
not  steep  and  broken  as  those  of  granite,  and  the  summits  are 
generally  rounded. 

Mica  slate,  or  Micaceous  SddstuSy  is  fioquendyincumbent  on 
gneiss,  or  granite,  and  covered  by  common  slate :  it  passes  by 
gradation  into  both  these  rooks — the  coarser  {[rained  resembling 
gneiss,  and  the  finer  kind,  by  insensible  transition,  beeoming  day 
dale. 

Mica  slate  is  essentially  composed  of  mica  and  quartz  intimately 
ecnnbined ;  the  felqxur,  which  is  a  principal  constituent  part  ^ 
granite  and  gneiss,  occurs  only  occasionally  in  irregular  masses 
in  this  rock.  The  color  of  mica  date  is  generally  a  silvery  or 
pearly  white,  inclining  to  a  bluish  grey  or  a  li^t  green ;  it  some- 
times is  nearly  black,  and,  when  weathered,  is  generally  yellow. 
I  have  a  i^iecimen  of  mica  slate  from  North  America,  which  has 
the  purple  color  of  the  amethyst ;  but  such  deviations  fiom  the 
commctti  colors  are  rare. 

Crystals  of  garnet  are  frequently  disseminated  in  nouca  slate :  it 
contains  occasionally  crystals  of  other  minerals.  It  has  a  slaty 
structure,  and  is  often  waved  and  contorted,  and  divided -by  thin 
lamines  of  quartz.  It  sometimes  contains  beds  and  lammsB  of 
crystalline  Umestone,  or  is  intermixed  with  serpentine.  Mica 
.slate  also  frequently  contains  beds  and  veins  of  metallic  ores. 
The  gradation  of  mica  slate  into  gneiss  and  day  slate,  and  the 
transition  from  granite  to  mica  slate,  may  be  distinctly  seen  in 
some  of  the  rocks  near  Bray,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in  Ire- 
land, where  I  observed  .that  the  beds  of  mica  aiate  adjoining  the 

*.Tbe  partings  or  divisions  in  rocks,  which  maj  properly  be'deBominated  rents, 
ere  distinct  from  those  which  are  the  eflect  of  crystallization,  and  may  be  distin- 
guished by  their  trregularitr.  roiighaess,  and  the  indeterminate  manner  in  which 
they  intersect  the  stone>  Some  partings  have  evidently  been  the  -reaalt  of  me- 
chanical causes. 
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granite,  are' traversed  by  numerous  and  Isffge  seams  of  quartz,  nm- 
ning  parallel  with  the  slaty  structure  of  the  rdck,  and  increasiiig 
in  size  as  they  aj^roach  the  granite.  The  quartz  has  a  greasy 
aspect,  and  is  evidently  of  contemporaneous  formation  with  the 
mica  slate  and  granite. 

Mica  slate  has  a  near  affinity  to  clay  slate  ;  and  as  I  have  ar- 
ranged the  latter  with  rocks  of  the  second  class,  it  may  perhaps 
be  doubted  whether  mica  slate  should  not  also  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  same  class.  No  well  characterized  rocks  of  mica 
date,  of  any  extent,  occur  in  England.  I  noticed  a  micaceous 
rock,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  imperfect  kind  of  mica  slate, 
near  the  granitic  rocks  of  Mount  Soar  Hill ;  but  it  was  covered 
by  wood,  which  concealed  its  junction  with  other  rocks.  On  the 
western  side  of  Anglesea,  near  Holyhead,  there  are  numerous 
locks  of  aa  intermediate  kind,  between  mica  slate  and  talcous 
slate.  The  laminae  are  separated  by  very  4hin  seams  of  quartz ; 
cctid  I  observed  some  of  them  bent  and  contorted  in  various  direc- 
tions, as  is  not  unfirequently  the  case  with  mica  slate  in  other 
districts. 

The  mica  slate  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Ireland,  near  Bray,  I 
on  inclined  to  consider  as  of  the  same  formation  with  that  in 
Anglesea.  Probably  this  rock  stretches  under  the  Irish  Channel, 
of  which  it  may  form  the  bed  in  that  parallel  of  latitude.  The 
structure  of  both  rocks  is  the  same,  presenting  the  same  divis^ 
kms  by  thin  lamins  of  quartz,  but  the  mica  of  Anglesea  is  more 
combined  with  talc.  Mica  slate  abounds  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  in  many  alpine  districts  in  Europe,  particularly  in 
the  Permine  Alps. 

Gneiss  and  mica  slate  are  nearly  allied  to  each  other  and  to 
gnmite.  Circumstances  attending  the  formation  of  granite  ap- 
pear to  have  produced  a  different  arrangement  of  the  component 
ingredients.  This  is  the  more  probable,  as  both  gneiss  and  mica 
slate  sometimes  graduate  into  granite,  and  have  at  other  times 
a  porpbyritic  structure.  In  some  situations,  the  causes  which 
efannge  granite  into  gneiss  or  mica  slate,  have  not  operated ;  and 
we  find  neither  of  these  subs^oes  separating  granite  from  the 
locks  of  the  next  class. 

An  opinion  has  been  advanced  by  Dr.  MacCuIloch,  that  gneiss 
and  mica  date  have  been  deposited  by  watery  though  he  admits 
the  igneous  formation  of  granite :  but  granite  is  known,  as  before 
slated,  to  vary  much  in  the  proi)ortion  and  size  of  its  oonstituent 
aiinmds,  even  in  the  same  rock.  Now  wherever  the  felspar  w^s 
deficient,  and  the  mica  and  quartz  abundant,  or  where  the  felspar 
was  more  granular,  and  the  mica  abuadant,  the  same  process  that 
formed  granite  in  one  part  of  a  rock,  would  form  gneiss  or  mica 
date  m  another.  Every  one  who  has  examined  the  granU  vemi 
of  the  Alps  m  sttu^  will  admit  that  it  had  the  same  ori^  as  z<ytOr 
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mon  granite ;  and  again,  they  could  scarcely  hesitate  to  say,  that 
gneiss  and  granit  veine  aie  only  mere  varieties  of  the  same  rock, 
and  must  tmve  had  one  common  origin.  The  mica  in  gneiss  is 
as  much  an  igneous  formation  as  that  in  granite,  or  in  some  vol- 
canic rocks. 

The  influence  which  names  imgropedy  chosen  maintain  over 
scientific  investigations,  is  remarkably  ezemf^fied  in  the  case  of 
gneiss  and  granite.  Had  the  former  been  called  (what  it  really 
is)  schistose  granite,  much  discussion,  respecting  the  different 
origin  of  the  two  rocks,  might  have  been  spai^ed :  so  likewise, 
when  gneiss  and  mica  slate  have  been  placed  amoi^  stratified 
rocks,  much  confusion  might  hava  been  avoided  by  designating 
them  merely  as  straHfarm.  By  stratified  rocks,  is  generally  un- 
.  derstood  a  succession  of  layers  formed  by  sedimentary ^leposition  ] 
but  there  is  no  more  reason  to  believe  that  beds  of  gneiss  were 
deposited  in  this  manner,  than  that  lava  or  granite,  which  are 
sometimes  stratiform,  were  originally  sedimentary  depositions. 

Gneiss  and  mica  slate  being  nearly  similar  in  their  constituent 
parts  and  geological  position,  most  of  the  metallic  ores  and  mine- 
mis  ibund.ih  one  rock,  occur  also  in  the  other.  Crystalline  lime- 
stone, hornblende,  ^  talc,  and  serpentine,  more  frequently  form 
beds  in  mica  slate  than  in  gneiss.  The  waved  structure  is  very 
eommon  in  mica  slate,  and  the  beds  are  often  most  singularly 
bent  and  contorted. 

Talcous  Slate  and  CfUarite  Slate  appear  to  be  dififecent  modifi- 
cations^ of  the  same  mineral  substances :  in  the  former  the  struc- 
ture is  laminated,  in  the  latter  it  is  minutely  laminated  or  granu- 
lar ;  the  prevailing  color  of  both  inclines  to  green.  These  rocks 
are  soft  and  saponaceous  to  the  touch,  and  sectile..  Mica  slate 
appears  to  graduate  into  talcous  slate,  particularly  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mont  Blanc.  In  Cumberland  and  Scotland,  talcous  and  chlo- 
rite slate  pass  into  common  roof  slate^  and  alternate  with  it :  the 
change  appears  to  be  owing  to  a  greater  mixture  of  magnesian 
earth  in  talc  slate,  than  in  common  slate.  Some  varieties  of 
chlorite  slate  are  harder  and  darker,  and  approach  nearly  to  horn- 
blende slate.  .  The  passage  from  talcous  slate  to  serpentine  forms 
potstone.  •  Talcous  slate  frequently  occupies  the  place  of  mica 
slate  in  primary  mountains,  and  is  sometimes  confounded  with  it; 
the  two  minerals,  talc  and  mica^  nearly  resembling  each  other. 
See  Chap.  III.  The  large  {dates  of  mica,  which  are  made  to 
supfdy  the  {dace  of  ^lass  in  some  lanterns,  and  in  the  slides  for 
microscopes,  are  always  miscalled  talc.  Sometimes  mica  slate, 
from  an  intermixture  with  talc,  forms  an  intermediate  rock,  which 
partakes  of  the  characters  of  both  rocks :  such  mica  slate  has  gen- 
erally a  greenish  color,  and  is  softer  than  common  mica  slate. 

CrystaUine  or  Primary  Limesianej  of  which  statuary  marble 
is  a  Variety,  forms  beds  in  several  primary  rocks.     Beds  of  this 
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mineral  occur  more  rarely  in  granite  than  in  gneiss ;  they  are 
most  common  in  mica  slate,  with  which  rock  it  is  often  much  in- 
termixed, and  often  alternates  with  it.  It  is  obsenred  that  the 
primary  limestone  in  granite  and  gneiss  is  coarser  grained  than 
that  in  mica^late  or  common  slate.  Primary  limestone  is  nmch 
intermixed  with  serpentine.  When  beds  of  primary  limestone 
occur  of  considerable  thickness,  they  sometimes  contain  reins  of 
metallic  ores. 

Crystalline  or  primary  limestone,  when  pure,  is  composed  of 
calcareous  earth,  which  scarcely  exists  as  a  component  part  of 
granite,  gneiss,  or  mica  slate.  No  oi^anio  remains  are  found  in  . 
the  crystalline  limestone  in  primary  mountains ;  the  structure  is 
granular ;  the  white  variety,  known  as  statuary  marble,  resembles 
fine  loaf-«ugar,  and  is  imperfectly  translucent ;  hence  it  has  been 
called  by  the  French,  chawc  earbonatee  scuxaroide.  The  color 
of  primary  limestone  is  sometimes  yellowish,  greenish,  or  i4- 
clining  to  red.  From  a  mixture  of  mica,  it  has  often  a  slaty  frac« 
tore,  and  divides  in  {dates.  It  may  be  further  deserving  notice, 
that  primary  limestone,  or  statuary  marble,  frequently  contains  a 
conaderaUe  quantity  of  siliceous  earth,  to  which  it  owes  its  hard- 
ness and  durability. 

Neither  in  England  nor  Wales  have  any  rocks  of  limestone  been 
found,  which  possess  the  crystalline  translucent  qualities  of  statu- 
ary marble,  though  very  beautiful  marbles  occur,  which  will  re- 
ceive a  high  polish ;  these  belong  to  the  limestone  which  will  be 
described  in  the  following  chapter.  White  marble  is  i«x)cured 
from  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 

Imperfectly  white  crystalline  limestone  occurs  in  different  parts 
of  Scotland  intermixed  with  serpentine  and  mica  slate.  Crystal- 
line limestone  is  also  found  in  the  Hebrides,  particularly  in  the 
Isle  of  Sky;  but  it  well  deserves  attention,  that  this  lime-' 
stone,  in  the  latter  island,  evidently  appears  to  be  secondary  lime- 
stone (lias)  changed  in  its  character  by  its  contiguity  to  trap 
rocks,  which  were  in  all  probability  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion* 
In  other  alpine  districts,  the  limestones  called  primary  appear  ali^ 
to  have  derived  their  crystalline  character  from  the  action  of  ig- 
neous rocks  in  their  vicinity,  and  hence  ought  not  to  be  classed 
with  primary  formations.  I  have  seen  many  beds  of  extremely 
hard  white  limestone  in  the  Alps,  which  have  all  the  characters 
of  primary  limestone,  with  the  exception  of  being  somewhat  less 
granular.  These  beds  occiu:  over  other  beds  containing  the  fos- 
^s  found  in  green  sand,  and  may  therefore  be  classed  with  chalk. 
That  the  highly  crystalline  limestone  which  occurs  near  primary 
mountains  has  been  in  a  state  of  fusion,  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  crystals  of  garnet  and  siliceous  minerals  which  are  often  im- 
bedded in  it.  These  minerals  could  not  have  been  deposited  from 
an  aqueous  solution. 

11 
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It  was  once  supposed  that  all  calcareous  locks  and  strata  were 
composed  of  the  shells  of  marine  animals,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  many  of  them  ar6  entirely  formed  of  these  oi^anic 
r^nains :  bol  in  the  beds  of  primary  limestone,  and  even  in  acme 
of  the  secondary,  limestones,  no  vestiges  of  such  remains  occur. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  process  by  which  priinary  limestone  was 
cryistallized,  destroyed  all  traces  of  organization ;  and  though  it 
would  be  impossible  to  disprove  this,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  lime  may  not  exist  as  an  elementary  earth,  like  silex 
9r  alumine,  independent  of  the  operations  of  animal  life.  It  does 
80  exist  as  a  component  part  of  many  minerals,  and  it  may  have 
existed  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  the  mountains  of  jdmary 
limestone. 

It  is,  however,  a  curious  but  undoubted  fact,  that  uo  inconside- 
rable portion  of  the  earth's  surface  has  been  formed  by  organic 
secretion ;  and  the  proce^  is  still  going  on  extensively  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  Indian  seas,  where  multitudes  of  coral  islands  emerge 
above  the  waves,  and  coral  ^oals  and  reefs  occur  at  small  depths 
beneath  the  water,  in  which,  according  to  the  observations  of 
MM.  duoi  and  Gaimard,  the  animals  may  be  seen.    "Some 
spread  out  into  fans,  or  ramify  into  trees ;  some  are  round  lik^ 
balls ;  their  varied  and  elegant  forms  mingle  and  blend  together, 
and  reflect  the  varied  hues  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow."    As  one 
generation  dies  and  leaves  its  calcareous  remains,  another  suc- 
ceeds, until  the  mass  of  coral  is  raised  to  the  surface,  when  the 
formation  ceases.     Fragments  of  coral  are  afterwards  broken  off 
by  the  waves  during  storms,  together  with  shells,  weeds,  and 
sand,  and  are  driven  upon  the  other  parts  of  the  island,  and  con- 
tinue to  elevate  it  until  the  surface  is  raised  above  the  reach  of 
their  action.    From  the  accounts  of  the  above  naturalists,  and 
the  more  recent  observations  of  Captain  Beechy,  it  appears,  that 
the  species  of  polypi  that  chiefly  form  coral  islands,  do.  not  exist 
at  greater  depths  than  a  few  fathoms  below  the  surface  ;*  there- 
fore, the  deep  soundings  taken  near  these  islands  prove,  that  coral 
forms  the  crests  of  stoep  submarine  mountains,  which  were  prob- 
ably volcanic,  as  these  crests  have  frequently  a  circular  shape,  but 
are  open  on  one  side,  leaving  a  passage  to  a  circular  lagoon  or 
lake  within,  which  is  shallow,  and  supposed  to  fill  the  crater  of  a 
submarine  volcano.    Though  the  beds  of  coral  that  form  islands 
are  not  of  the  vast  thickness  which  had  been  supposed,  yet  they 
rival,  in  extent  and  magnitude,  some  of  the  large  calcareous  form- 
ations of  our  present  continents.     In  some  coral  islands,  the  coral 
rock,  which  must  have  been  formed  under  the  sea,  is  now  con- 
siderably elevated  above  the  surface.     It  has  been  conjectured, 

•  The  accuracy  of  this  conclusion  has  been  disputed  ;  for  some  species  of  coral 
are  brouglit  up  by  soundings,  from  the  depth  of  one  hundred  fethoms  or  more. 
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that  they  were  uj^eaved  by  volcanic  agency :  this  opinion  seems 
now  fiilly  confirmed,  by  observations  recently  made  on  coral  isl* 
ands  in  the  southern  Pacific,  after  the  great  earthquakes  in  1835. 
Beds  of  oyster  shells,  many  miles  in  length,  are  also  known  to 
occur  in  European  seas ;  thus  millions  of  small  marine  animals  are 
preparing  future  abodes  for  other  classes  of  animals  of  laiger  size, 
and  living  in  another  element.  From  whence  do  these  innume- 
rable zoophytes  and  molluscous  animals  procure  the  lime,  which, 
mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  animal  matter,  forms  the  solid 
covmng  by  which  they  are  protected  ?  Have  they  the  power  of 
separating  it  fix)m  other  substances,  or  the  still  more  extraordinary 
Acuity  of  producing  it  firom  simple  elements  ?  The  latter  I  con- 
sider as  more  probable ;  for  the  polypi  which  accumulate  rocks  of 
coral  have  no  power  of  locomotion :  their  growth  is  lapid ;  and 
the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  they  produce,  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  to  which  they  have  access,  as  sea  water  contains  but  a  mi- 
nute portion  of  lime. 

It  is  now  ascertained  that  lime  and  the  other  earths  are  com« 
pounds  of  oxygen  united  with  metallic  bases ;  and  the  brilliant 
discoveries  of  Sir  H.  Davy  respecting  the  metallic  nature  of  am- 
monia, would  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  metallic  bases  of 
all  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  which  have  many  properties 
in  common,  may,  like  ammonia,  be  compounds  of  hydrogen  and 
azote,  but  differently  combined.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  hy- 
drogen and  azote,  which  exist  as  elementary  constituent  parts  of 
almost  all  animal  substances,  may  be  derived  from  water  and  the 
atmosj^ere ;  and  should  the  compound  nature  of  the  metallic 
bases  of  the  earths  be  ascertained,  the  formation  of  lime  by  ani- 
mal secretion  will  admit  of  an  easy  explanation.  There  can, 
however,  be  little  doubt  that  lime  exists  as  an  elementary  con- 
stituent part  of  the  globe,  as  much  as  any  of  the  other  earths  that 
form  rocks. 

Dolomite^  so  called  in  honor  of  the  French  geologist  Dolo- 
mieu,  is  a  variety  or  modification  of  limestone ;  it  contains  48 
parts  of  magnesian  earth,  combined  with  62  parts  of  calcareous 
earth.  Dolomite  is  found  in  rocks  of  different  classes ;  that  which 
occurs  at  St.  Gothard,  and  other  parts  of  the  Alps,  closely  resem- 
bles white  primary  limestone :  it  is  minutely  granular,  and  the 
grains  are  easily  separated  by  the  finger ;  but  some  varieties  are 
harden  Dolomite,  and  the  magnesian  limestones  in  the  second- 
ary stra.ta,  dissolve  with  more  difficulty  in  acids  than  common 
limestone.  Dolomite  forms  vast  beds  in  the  western  Alps ;  it 
occurs  also  in  various  parts  of  the  Apennines ;  in  Carinthia  there 
are  entire  mountains  of  dolomite.  The  beds  of  Alpine  dolomite 
are  often  much  broken,  apparently  by  the  protrusion  of  beds  and 
masses  of  porphyry.    Tl^  eminent  geologist  Yon  Buch  maintains 
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that  limestone  has  been  conrerted  into  dcdomile  by  its  proximity 
to  porphyry  in  fusion,  and  that  the  magnesia  has  been  transferred 
firom  magnesian  minerals  in  the  porphyry  to  the  limestone ;  the 
magnesia  being  reduced  to  vapor  or  gas.  Great  difficulties  attend 
this  theory :  I  atidl  hereaftev  notice  situations  in  England,  where 
the  theory  might  bo  subjected  ta  the  test  of  direct  experiment. 
For  the  present  it  may  be  sufficient  to  notice,  that  many  strata  of 
magnesian  limestone  appear  far  removed  from  the  possible  influ- 
ence of  igneous  rocks.  Blagnesia  is  found  in  many  earthy  mine- 
rals, and  may  be  regarded  as  a  constituent  element  of  the  globe. 

Serpentine  detives  its  name  from  its  rariegated  colors  and  spots, 
supposed  to  resemble  the  serpent's  skin :  its  chemical  composition 
has  been  before  described.  The  colors  are  most  generally  vari- 
ous shades  of  light  and  dark  green,  which  are  intermixed  in  spots 
and  clouds ;  some  varieties  are  red.  When  fresh  broken,  it  has 
some  degree  of  lustre,  and  a  slightly  unctuous  feel ;  when  pound- 
ed, the  powder  feels  soapy.  It  is  harder  than  limestone,  but 
yields  to  the  poii\t  of  a  knife,  and  will  receive  a  very  high  polish. 
When  serpentine  is  found  intermixed  with  patches  of  crystalline 
white  marble,  it  constitutes  a  stone  denominated  verde-antique, 
which  is  highly  valued  for  ornamental  sculpture.  Some  varieties 
of  serpentine  are  translucent ;  in  others,  there  is  appearance  of 
crystallization,  forming  a  mineral  called  diallage,  or  schiller  spar. 
The  minerals  associated  with  serpentine  are  generally  those  allied 
to  talc.  Compound  rocks,  in  which  talc  and  hornblende  are  pie< 
dominating  ingredients,  pass  into  serpentine.  Magnesia  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  these  rocks.  A  late  analysis  of 
one  kind  of  serpentine,  gave  48  per  cent  of  this  earth.  Serpen- 
tine commonly  occurs  in  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  in  beds  which  aie 
sometimes  so  thick  as  to  compose  mountain  masses  of  ccmsideni- 
ble  height.  Serpentine  sometimes  becomes  magnetic,  from  an 
intimate  intermixture  with  niinute  particles  of  magnetic  ironstone. 
Many  of  the  alpine  districts  in  Europe  contain  rocks  and  beds  of 
serpentine ;  but,  according  to  Patrin,  tiliere  is  no  serpentine  in 
Northern  Asia,  nor  was  it  seen  by  Humboldt  in  the  Andes ;  it  is 
not  unconunon  in  the  United  States  of  North  America.  In  the 
Alps,  it  is  observed  that  the  rocks  of  serpentine  lie  principally  on 
that  side  which  faces  Italy,  and  the  coast  of  Genoa.  There  is  a 
soft  kind  of  serpentine,  sufficiently  tenacious  to  be  turned  in  a 
lathe  into  vessel^  of  any  shape,  which  resist  die  action  -of  fire : 
hence  they  are  used  for  cuUnary  and  other  purposes  in  some  parts 
of  Switzerland,  in  Lombardy,  and  even  in  Higher  Egypt.  The 
use  of  this  stone  is  of  great  antiquity,  being  distinctly  mentioned 
by  Pliny ;  it  is  called  lapis  oUaris^  or  potstone. 

In  Cornwall,  serpentine  occurs  with  a  micaceous  rock  lying 
over  granite,  and  forms  part  of  the  promontory  called  the  Lizard 
Point.    It  occurs,  also,  near  Liskeard^  in  the  same  county.    It  is 
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not  met  with  in  any  other  pert  of  England,  that  I  know  of;  but 
I  have  observed  rocks  approaching  the  nature  of  serpentine  in 
Ghamwood  Forest,  and  in  the  county  of  Radnor,  in  Wales. 

Beantiful  varieties  of  red  and  green  serpentine  occur  in  the  Isle 
of  Anglesea,  about  six  milos  from  the  Paris  copper  mine.  It  is 
found  in  beds  of  great  thickness,  associated  with  the  common 
slate  roeks  of  the  district,  which  approach  in  their  nature  to  tal- 
eous  slate :  asbestus  lies  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  partings 
between  the  beds  of  serpentine. 

Some  of  the  specimens  of  thi&  serpentine  have  the  characters 
oi  the  jxecious  or  noble  serpentine ;  the  colors  are  principally 
dark  green,  intermixed  with  spots  and  clouds  of  lighter  green, 
and  i£ining  leminse  of  scluller  spar,  or  crystallized  serpentine. 
The  fiactupe  is  conchoidal,  and  it  is  translucent  at  the  edges.  It 
resists  the  point  of  a  copper  or  brass  tool^  and  breaks  witlr  great 
difficulty.  I^me  varieties  contain  crystalline  limestone,  but  in 
smaller  patches  than  in  the  Italian  verde-antique ;  occasional 
stripes  and  spots  of  steatite,  asbest,  and  quartz,  occur  in  it.  The 
red  is  sometimes  intennixed  with  a  great  variety  of  oAer  lidh 
colors  in  the  same  stone,  as  black,  white,  greenish  white,  -and 
dark  green.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  valuable  stone  for  pur- 
poses or  ornamental  architecture,  for  in  beauty  and  durability  it 
is  not  exceeded  by  the  costly  marbles  of  Greece  or  Italy. 

By  a  mixture  of  serpentine  with  talc  or  steatite,  serpentine  be- 
comes soft  and  sectile,  and  fon^s  the  mineral  called  potstone,  be- 
fore mentioned:  A  different  combination  of  crystallized  serpentine 
(diaUage)  with  jade,  or  felspar,  forms  one  of  the  hardest  and 
heaviest  of  known  rocks.  It  was  first  noticed  by  Saussure  in 
loimded  pieces  and  loose  blocks,  scattered  over  several  parts  of 
the  vaUey  near  the  Lake  of  Geneva :  to  this  mineral  the  name  of 
Saossurite  has  been  given.  It  is  much  harder  than  quartz,  and 
its  specific  gravity  is  3.36:  it  is  the  hardest  and  heaviest  of 
known  rocks  composed  only  of  earthy  minerals  ^  the  color  gene- 
rally IB  greenish.  Some  varieties  of  saussurite,  as  well  as  of  ser- 
pentine, acquire  an  external  polish,  like  a  coat  of  varnish,  by 
exposnore  to  the  action  of  water :  this  may  be  observed  in  the 
pebbles  of  bright  green  saussurite  near  Mont  fit.  Crothard,  and  in 
the  serp^itine  at  the  Lizard  in  Cornwall.  For  a  considerable 
time  it  was  unknown  where  saussurite  occurred  in  situ;  it  has 
since  been  discovered  in  immense  beds,  associated  with  serpen- 
tine^ in  the  valley  of  Sass,  in  the  Haut  Yalois.  Near  Nyon,  («l 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant,  there 
IS  a  field  scattered  over  with  large  blocks  of  the  same  stone,  which 
the  proprietor  has  been  imable  to  remove  by  blasting,  on  account, 
of  their  unconquerable  hardness.  Beds  of  saussurite  occur  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Alps,  and  in  the  Apennines.  A  very  inter- 
esting description  of  the  saussurite  and  serpentine  of  the  Apenr 
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mnes  has  been  published  by  M.  Brongniart,  entitled  Sur  le  Gise- 
ment  mi  Position  relative  des  OphioliteSy  Euphotides^  et  Jaspes, 
dans  quelqties  Parties  des  Apennins.^  In  these  mountains,  the 
serpentine  rests  upon  saussorite,  the  saussurite  on  strata  of  jasper, 
and  the  latter  on  secondary  limestone.  This  position  is  remark- 
able, for  geologists  had  long  supposed  that  all  serpentines  were 
more  ancient  than  the  secondary  rocks.  It  has,  however,  been 
recently  discovered,  that  sc«ne  trap  rocks  which  are  in  contact 
with  beds  of  limestone,  or  cut  through  beds  of  limestone,  are 
changed  into  serpentine,  apparently  by  intermixture  with  calca- 
reous earth.  This  discovery  throws  much  light  on  the  true  na- 
ture of  serpentine :  we  can  no  longer  be  surpiised  at  finding 
these  rocks  in  formations  of  different  epochs.  Though  serpen- 
tine may  in  many  instances  be  considered  as  a  rock  whose  qual- 
ity has  been  changed  as  before  stated,  yet  it  would  be  contrary 
to  soimd  induction  to  maintain  that  serpentine  may  not,  in  other 
instances,  be  an  original  rock  formation.  Wherever  the  earths 
that  compose  serpentine  have  occurred  together  in  due  propor- 
tions, the  same  causes  which  have  produced  other  mineral  combi- 
nations may  have  formed  serpentine  :  it  is  rendered  ahnost  certain 
that  this  has  been  the  case,  as  many  rocks  containing  chlorite  and 
hornblende,  appear  to  pass  by  gradation  into  serpentine. 

Hornblende  Rock  and  Hornblende  Slate. — ^This  mineral  has 
been  described  Chap.  III.  When  it  forms  the  principal  parts  of 
rocks,  the  color  is  coimnonly  a  greenish  black.  '  Massive  horn- 
blende in  rocks  is  generally  coarsely  granular  and  lamellar ;  in 
hornblende  slate,  it  is  frequently  radiated  or  fibrous,  and  when 
the  fibres  are  very  minute,  it  has  a  velvet-like  lustre.  Horn- 
blende slate  occurs  in  beds  in  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate,  and 
occasionally  in  common  slate :  it  appears  to  pass  by  gradation 
into  serpentine :  the  change  is  effected  by  an  increase  of  mag- 
nesia, which  forms  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  hornblende. 

Hornblende,  in  lai^e  lamellar  grains,  intermixed  with  felspar, 
forms  sienite,  which  it  was  remarked,  in  the  last  chapter,  is  not 
unfrequently  associated  with  granite :  the  passage  of  one  rock 
into  the  other,  by  the  increase  or  decrease  of  felspar,  may  fre- 
quently be  observed  in  the  same  mountain.  When  hornblende 
and  felspar  are  more  intimately  blended,  they  form  the  rock 
called  by  the  Germans  Greenstone,  by  the  French  Diabase; 
and,  with  other  rocks  of  similar  composition,  are  frequently  de- 
scribed as  trap  rocks,  and  by  the  French  as  roches  amphiboUques : 
these  will  be  more  properly  noticed  in  the  subsequent  chapters. 
When  the  hornblende  and  felspar  are  so  closely  and  minutely  in- 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  excellent  an  observer  and  mineralogist  as  M- 
Brongniart,  who  is  so  justly  eminent  for  his  scientific  labors,  should  have  thouffbt 
it  necessary  to  burden  Geology  with  two  additional  new  names.  Sorpcntine  ne 
has  denomijaated  ophiolitej  and  saussurite  euphatide. 
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teimized,  that  the  rock  appears  homogeneous,  the  trap  has  all  the 
external  character  of  a  rock  (hereafter  to  be  more  fully  described) 
called  Basalt.*  In  examining  the  geological  specimens  of  the 
late  M.  de  Saussure,  in  the  museum  at  Geneva,  I  observed  that 
the  rocks  which  he  so  frequently  mentions  under  the  name  of 
Comiene^  are  mixtures  of  hornblende  and  felspar,  in  which  the 
fomier  mineral  predominates. 

Hornblende  intermixed  with  felspar,  forming  sienite  and  green- 
stone, occurs  at  the  Malvern  Hills,  in  Worcesterdiire ;  at  the 
Chamwood  Forest  hills,  in  Leicestershire;  and  in  Cornwall, 
Cumberland,  and  North  and  South  Wales.  Very  little  well  char- 
acterized hornblende  slate  is  found  in  any  part  of  England,  but 
it  occurs  abundantly  in  the  alpine  parts  of  Scotland,  and  in  most 
of  the  principal  mountain  ranges  in  Europe.  The  various  inter- 
mixtures of  hornblende  and  feli^)ar,  to  which  the  name  of  trap 
rocks  is  firequently  given,  may  more  properly  be  clawed  with 
transition  rocks.t 

Porphyry  derives  its  name  from  a  Greek  word  denoting  pur^ 
pie;  thd  rock  to  which  it  was  at  first  applied  had  a  purple  color. 
hi  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term,  any  rock  which  is  com- 
pact, or  finely  granular,  and  contains  distinct  imbedded  crystals, 
is  called  porphyry,  whatever  be  its  color.  The  base  or  paste  of 
most  porphyritic  rocks  is  felspar ;  and  the  imbedded  crystals  are 
also  felspar,  though  there  may  be  also  small  grainis  or  crystals  of , 
quartz  or  other  minerals.  It  has  been  stated,  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  that  granite,  by  becoming  finer  grained,  frequently  passes 
to  the  state  of  porphjny.  The  eurite  of  the  French  geologists, 
and  the  weiss-stein  or  white  stone  of  Werner,  4s  a  granite  in  which 
the  felspar  is  the  principal  constituent  part,  and  is  either  finely 
granular  or  nearly  compact.  To  this  variety  English  geologists 
give  the  name  of  compact  felspar :  the  white  elvan  of  the  Cor-^ 
nish  miners  is  a  porph3rritic  eurite. 

*  The  rock  to  which  the  French  ffive  the  name  of  Diabase ,  the  compact  trap  of 
Werner,  resembles  basalt  (which  the, French  call  Dolerite)  so  closely,  both  in 
composition  and  physical  characters,  that  the  division  into  two  species  seems  prin- 
cipabj  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  theory.  Diabase  is  com]>osed  of  felspar  and 
hornblende,  and  dolerite  of  felspar  and  augite  intimately  combined.  But  as  horn- 
blende and  annte  do  not  differ  more  in  chemical  composition,  than  one  species  of 
hornblende  differs  from  another,  and  as  these  two  minerals  are  only  to  be,  distin- 
guished by  their  crystallization ;  when  they  occur  uncrystallized,  may  they  not  be 
regarded  as  identical  ?  It  is  true,  ausite  occurs  abundantly  in  rocks  of  undoubted 
igneoos  origin,  and  in  the  lavas  of  recent  volcanoes ;  hornblende  occurs  also  is 
basaltic  lavttf,  but  more  frequently  in  roeks  of  which  the  igneous  origin  is  not  §o 
generally  admitted  :  yet  it  may  be  fairly  doubted,  whether  the  distinction  between 
compact  diabase  and  compact  dolerite,  nas  not  been  made,  in  order  to  form  gratui- 
tous conclusions  respecting  the  different  orisin  of  rocks,  which  are,  in  chwucal 
composition  and  external  characters,  essentiSly  the  same. 

t  Dt.  MacCulloch  states  an  instance  in  Shetland,  where  slate  (clay  slate)  ap- 
pears to  be  converted  into  hornblende  slate  by  approximating  to  cranite  ;  but  no 
mference  can  be  fairly  drawn  from  a  solitary  instance  of  this  kino,  as  there  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  hornblende  slate  is  not  an  original  rock. 
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Geologists  have  described  four  f<Mrmations  of  porphyry,  but  it 
is  generally  agreed  that  there  is  much  uncertainty  with  respect  to 
the  situation  of  these  formations.  The  porphyry  which  occurs 
regularly  imbedded  in  granite^  or  which  appears  to  be  formed  by 
a  mere  change  of  structure  in  that  rock,  may  properly  be  classed 
with  primary  rocks :  it  is  not  considered  to  be  an  extensive  forma- 
tion ;  the  white  elvan  of  Cornwall,  and  probably  the  porphyry 
associated  with  mica  slate  in  Argyleshire,  belong  to  this  forma* 
tion.  Porphyry  also  occurs  in  enormous  masses,  sometimes  inter- 
secting and  sometimes  covering  jHimary  mountains.  The  granite 
of  Ben  Nevis  in  Scotland  is  intersected  by  veins  of  porphyry ;  and 
at  the  bead  of  Glen  Pcarmagan,  a  cliff  of  porphyry  1600  feet 
highp  shaped  like  an  oblique  truncated  pyramid,  passes  through 
gramte.*  Porphyry,  imbedded  in  transition  rocks,  or  associated 
with  trap  or  volcanic  rocks,  must  generally  be  regarded  as  con- 
temporaneous with  the  formations  in  which  it  occurs.  Porphyry 
is  in  some  instances  an  undoubted  volcanic  formation,  and  pre- 
sents a  connecting  gradation  between  granitic  primary  rocks  and 
those  of  a  more  recent  igneous  origin.  Wherever  porphjrry  oc- 
curs unconformably,  covering  other  rocks,  it  is  evidently  more 
recent  than  the  rocks  on  which  it  rests,  and  must  be  classed  with 
basaltic  or  trap  rocks ;  this  porphyry  will  be  described  with  them 
in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  rocks  classed  as  primary,  it  may  be 
proper  to  notice  that  some  of  the  rocks  associated  with  gramte, 
gneiss,  and  mica  slate,  occur  also  in  the  transition  class,  and  even 
in  the  lower  secondary  strata.  The  same  causes  by  which  they 
were  formed  among  primary  rocks,  have  also  operated  at  a  later 
period :  indeed,  one  of  the  well  known  rocks,  limestone,  has  been 
deposited  or  formed  in  all  the  different  classes  of  rocks  except  the 
volcanic,  and  must  therefore  receive  its  name  from  the  class  with 
which  it  is  associated ;  as  primary  limestone,  transition  limestone, 
&c.  In  some  instances,  the  mineral  characters,  or  the  fossils, 
serve  to  distinguish  rocks  of  the  same  kind  that  occur  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes  or  formations :  thus  the  rocks  associated  with  pri- 
mary rocks  are  generally  harder  and  more  crystalline  than  the 
same  species  of  rock  which  occurs  in  the  secondary  class ;  but 
this  is  not  invariably  the  case. 

•  Pfafl.  Mag. 
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CHAPTER   VII.  , 

ON  TRANSITION  ROCKS,  AND  ON  THE  PROBABLE  CONDITION 
OF  THE  SURFACE  OF  OUR  PLANET  DURING  THE  TRANSITION 
EPOCH. 

Transidon  rocks  intermediate  between  the  primary  and  secondary. — Their  char- 
acters.— Slate  or  chy  slate. — Peouliarities  of  structure. — ^Varieties  of  slate. — 
Greywacke  and  ^eywacke  slate. — Passage  of  into  red  sandstone  and  grit- 
stone.— Conglomerate  and  sedimentary  transition  beds  intermixed  with  trap 
rocks. — ^Lower  transition  limestone;  contortions  of,  and  remarkable  pOBition 
of  its  beds. — Upper  transition  or  mountain  limestone  contains  beds  of  magne- 
sian  limestone. — Eirors  respecting  the  mountain  limestone  of  Derbyshire.— 
Changes  and  anomalies  in  the  stratification  of  mountain  limestone. — Structure 
of  Cnch  Cliff. — ^Quartz  rock,  Jasj^er,  Green-stone.^— t)n  conformable  and  un- 
conibrmabie  igneous  rocks  intermixed  with  transition  rocks. — Transition  seriefl 
of  Cumberland  and  Yorkshire,  different  from  those  of  Shropshire  and  Wales^ 
called  Silurian  rocks. — Thickness  and  extent  of  the  Silurian  beds. — On  the 
temperature  of  the  globe"  and  the  animals  of  the  transition  epoch. 

In  many  mountainous  districts  the  primary  rocks,  described  iu 
the  preceding  chapters,  rise  in  peaks  or  mountain  masses,  uncov- 
ered by  rocks  of  a  more  recent  formation.  In  other  situations 
(hey  are  covered  by  rocks  of  different  geological  epochs,  or  by 
diluvial  beds  of  clay  and  gravel,  and  sometimes  by  beds  of  lava. 
More  conunonly,  primary  rocks  are  succeeded  by  rocks  which 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  them,  and  pass  by  gradation  into 
them.  These  rocks  have  been  called  intermediate  or  transition 
rocks.  In  England  and  Wales  they  compose  the  highest  moim7 
tain  ranges,  extending  from  Cumberland  to  Devonshire.  It  is  in 
some  of  the  transition  rocks,  that  the  fossil  remains  of  animals 
and  vegetables  are  first  discovered ;  they  may,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  ancient  records  of  organic  existence  on  our 
globe.  Transition  rocks  also  contain  the  richest'  repositories  of 
metallic  ores.     Metallic  veins  rarely  occur  in  secondary  rocks. 

When  geology  first  attracted  attention,  it  was.  found  difficult 
to  draw  a  well  marked  line  of  distinction  between  primary  and 
transition  rocks.  The  difficulty  arose  chiefly  from  arranging 
slate  with  primary  rocks.  Organic  remains  sometimes  occur  in 
slate  rocks;  the  terms  "newer  and  older  primary  slate,"  and 
"transition  slate,"  were  introduced;  between  these,  no  differ- 
ence could  be  discovered,  except  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
organic  remains.  I  have  long  deemed  it  desirable  to  separate 
slate  from  the  primary  class,  for  reasons  given  in  the  former  edi- 
tions of  this  work,  but  which  I  shall  again  state,  as  some  geolo- 
gists of  eminence  in  this  country  still  class  the  lower  slate  rocks 
in  which  fossil  remains  have  not  been  foimd,  as  primary :  but 
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this  is  an  uncertain  character ;  for  slate  that  contains  no  fossih  in 
one  situation,  may  be  found  to  contain  them  elsewhere.  It  is, 
however,  of  little  importance,  in  which  class  ^late  is  arranged,  if 
its  geological  position  and  characters  are  accurately  given.  The 
propriety  of  classing  slate  with  primary  rocks  has  long  been 
doubted  by  continental  geologists. 

One  of  the  disciples  of  Werner,  M.  D'AuJ)uisson,  admits  that 
there  is  no  where  any  extensive  formation  of  primary  slate.  M. 
Bonnard,  another  disciple  of  the  same  school,  in  his  Apper^i  Oe- 
ognostique  des  Terrains^  after  enumerating  various  primary  slate 
rocks,  candidly 'acknowledges  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  primary 
slate  can  any  where  be  found.  It  is  true,  that  mica  slate  passes 
by  almost  imperceptible  gradations  into  common  slate ;  but  here, 
as  in  other  instances,  we  only  jBnd  that  Nature  is  not  hmited  by 
the  artificial  arrangements  of  the  geologists;  yet,  ^  long  as  it 
may  be  proper  to  class  rocks  containing  organic  remains  with 
transition  rocks,  we. must  place,  slate  among  theoL  Nor  can  this 
be  invalidated  by  the  fact,  that  in  some  slate  rocks,  no  Vestiges 
of  animal  or  vegetable  remains  occur ;  for  among  tne  secondary 
strata^  abounding  in  such  remains,  we  often  meet  with  alterna- 
ting beds,  in  which  they  are  never  found ;  but  we  do  not,  on 
that  account,  class  them  with  primary  rocks.  In  arranging  tran- 
sition rocks,  I  most  decidedly  place  the  English  mountain  lime- 
stones among  them,  as  I  have,  done'  in  the  former  editions  of  this 
work.  I  know  no  circumstance  in  Geology  that  evinces  more 
strongly  the  tenacity  with  which  errors  are  cherished,  when  they 
have  been  some  time  entertained,  than  the  determination  of  En- 
glish geologists  to  separate  mountain  limestone  fix)m  transition 
limestone,  in  opposition  to  analogy,  and  to  the  universal  opinion 
of  geologists  on  the  Continent.  Thiis  separation,  as  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  classification,  would  be  in  itself  of  Uttle  importance ;  but 
it  has  tended,  more  than  any  other  circumstance,  to  perplex  both 
foreign  and  Enghsh  geologists  in  their  attempts  to  assimilate  the 
rock  formations  of  England  with  those  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

When  a  general  attention  was  first  excited  in  this  country  to 
the  study  of  Geology,  access  to  the  Continent  was  extremely 
difficult,  and  we  were  left  to  explore,  as  well  as  we  could,  the 
geology  of  our  own  island,  enlightened  only  by  the  dark  lantern 
of  German  Geognosy.  Many  characters  were  given  of  transition 
rocks,  and  of  flcBtz  or  parallel  rocks,  founded  on  local  observa-* 
tions  in  Germany,  which  did  not  apply  to  the  rocks  in  other 
countries ;  it  was  found  that  the  characters  o£  our  metalliferous 
hmestone  did  not  agree  very  well  with  either,  and  therefore  En- 
glish geologists  have  retained  the  name  of  mountain  limestone ; 
and  the  appellation  of  transition  limestone  was  restricted  to  a 
lower  bed,    small  in  extent,  and  comparatively  unimportant 
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When  I  first  visited  the  Continent,  in  1819,  and  examined  the 
cabinets  of  some  eminent  geologists,  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  finding  the  analogues  of  our  principal  beds  of  mountain 
Iknestone  exhibited  as  types  of  tnie  transition  limestone.  On 
my  return  to  Paris  the  following  year,  I  took  specimens  of  our 
mountain  limestone  fix)m  Derbyshire,  Westmoreland,  Somerset- 
shire, and  Wales ;  and  also  of  the  lower  limestones  from  Sbrop- 
flhire  and  Devonshire ;  and  presented  them  to  MM.  Brongniart 
and  Brochant.  The  whole  of  the  specimens  they  recognized  as 
transition  limestones,  and  selected  the  encrinal  and  dark  madre- 
pore mountain  limestones,  as  the  true  types  par  excellence  des 
Cakaires  de  Transition, 

More  extended  observations  have  led  English  geologists  to  en- 
tertain more  correct  views  respecting  the  class  of  transition  rocks ; 
and  it  is  now  generally  agreed  to  arrange  with  the  rocks  of  this 
class,  all  the  rocks,  from  the  lowest  date  rocks,  in  which  organic 
remains  occur,  to  the  mountain  limestone,  and  the  great  coal  for- 
mation, which  firequently  rests  upon  it.  It  may,  hpwever,  be 
more  convenient  to  describe  the  coal  formation  of  England  apart 
from  the  transition  rocks,  as  forming  the  separation  between  them 
and  the  rocks  of  the  secondary  class. 

The  following  arrangement  of  transition  rocks  was  considered, 
till  recently,  to  comprise  the  most  important  rocks  of  this  class, 
but  their  order  of  succession  was  not  regarded  as  regular.  A  re- 
cent examination  of  the  transition  rocks  of  Shropshire  and  the 
adjacent  counties,  by  Mr.  Murchison,  has  disclosed  a  variety  of 
beds  in  succession,  which  had  before  been  but  imperfecUy  known. 
To  these  beds  Mr.  M.  has  given  the  name  of  Silurian,  from  the 
districts  in  which  they  occur,  being  formerly  inhabited  by  tiie 
ancient  Silyres. 

A  brief  account  of  the  Silurian  rocks,  with  some  observations 
upon  them,  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  present  chapter.  It  may 
be  proper,  however,  here  to  state,  that  they  comprise  the  middle 
and  lower  series  of  English  transition  rocks. 

In  the  former  editions  of  this  work,  the  principal  formations 
which  occur  conformably  in  transition  rocks,  were  stated  as  under : 

1.  Slate,  including  flinty  slate,  and  other  varieties  associated 

with  slate. 

2.  Greywacke  and  greywacke  slate,  passing  into  conglomerate 

and  sandstone,  called  the  old  red  sandstone. 

3.  Lower  transition  limestone,  sometimes  interspersed  in  the 

old  red  standstone. 
4  Mountain  limestone,  alternating  with  shale,  anjd  sandstone 

or  gritstone. 
6.  The  regular  coal  formatio^i.* 

•  The  regular  coal  strata  or  coal  moaaures,  where  they  occur  in  England,  acp- 
ante  the  transition  from  the  secondary  rocks.  If  they  are  classed  with  either,  it 
should  be  with  the  former. 
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Rocks  interposed  or  covering  transition  rocks  unconformably. 

1.  Porphyry,  passing  into  trap  or  greenstone. . 

2.  Clinkstone,  passing  into  basalt  and  other  trap  rocks. 
Slatej  of  which  roof  slate  is  a  well  known  variety,  has  been 

ahready  described  as  a  simple  mineral.  See  Chap.  IIL  It  is 
called  by  the  Germans  Thonrschiefer  or  clay  slate;  by  ancient 
English  geologists,  argillaceous  schistus ;  by  the  modem  French, 
PhyUade.  The  term  sUUCy  is  perhaps  the  most  proper  that  can 
be  used  to  designate  this  rock,  as  the  best  variety  of  it,,  roof 
slate,  is  well  known.  Clay  slate  is  a  name  given  from  an  erro- 
neous opinion  respecting  its -constituent  parts;  and  the  term  is 
liable  to  create  much  confusion,  as  the  softer  kind  of  slate  in  the 
coal  strata,  is  called  slate  clay.  I  shall,  therefore,  throughout 
the  present  volume, 'sul>stitute  the  term  slate  for  clay  slate,  and 
for  slate  clay  the  more  intelligible  English  term  shale. 

Slate  rocks  abound  in  most  ^pine  districts,  resting  either  on  gran- 
ite, gneiss,  or  mica  slate.  That  slate  which  lies  nearest  the  {oimary 
Irocks  has  a  more  shining  lustre  than  the  other,  and  partakes  more 
oi  the  crystalline  quahty  of  mica  slate.  As  this  rock  recedes  from 
the  primary,  its  texture  is  generally  more  earthy.  Its  colors  are 
various  shades  of  grey,  iiiclining  to  blue,  green,  pouple,  and  red. 
Some  kinds  of  slate  split  into  thin  laminas,  which  ajre  well  known 
as  forming  roof  slates.  .  Slate  rocks  are  conunonly  divided  into 
beds  of  various  degrees  of  thickness,  which  generally  are  much 
elevated,  and  from  the  natural  divisions  of  the  rock,  they  often 
form  peaked  and  serrated  mountains. 

Slate  has  been  generally  described  as  distinctly  stratified  b^ 
cause  it  splits  easily  into  thin  laminae,  and  the  direction  o{  the 
laminae  is  asserted  to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  beds ;  but,  in  op- 
position to  the  authority  of  many  eminent  geologists,  I  maintain 
that  slate,  unless  it  be  of  a  soft  or  coarse  kind  approachiag  to 
shale  or  greywacke,  invariably  splits  in  a  transverse  direction  to 
that  of  the  beds,  making  with  that  direction  an  angle  of  about 
sixty  degrees :  it  has  frequently  two  distinct  cleavages.* 

Pew  persons,  perhaps,  have  examined  more  slate  rocks,  or 
consulted  more  workers  in  slate  quarries,  than  I  have^  and  the 
fewt  respecting  its  cleavage  is  invariably  what  is  here  stated,  ex- 
cept in  very  coarse  greywacke  slate,  and  soft  slatse  or  shale. 

Slate  rocks  vary  much  in  quality  in  the  same  mountain  ;^  those 
which  contain  a  great  quantity  of  siliceous  earth  pass  into  flinty 
slate.    When  magnesia  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of 

♦  Profossor  Sedgwick,  in  a  paper  on  the  Btructure  of  large  mineral  masBes,  (see 
Geological  Transactions,  Second  Series,  vol.  iii,)  refers  to,  and  confirms  mj  views 
respecting  the  crjrstalline  cleavage  of  slate  rocks.  These  views  were  stated  in  the 
first  edition  of  this  work  in  1813,  in  opposition  to  the  generally  received  opinion, 
that  the  slaty  cleavage  was  the  result  of  stratification.  In  plato  3,  fie.  1,  ddy  the 
planes  of  cleavage  in  slate  rocks  are  reproseoted  as  distinct  firom  the  planes  of 
Btratsficatioii. 
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slate  rocks,  they  axe  distinguished  by  their  green  color,  and  pass 
into  chlorite  or  talcy  slate, — a  rock  before  mentioned  as  oecur^ 
ring  also  in  primary  mountains.  Whetstone  alate,  or  hone,  is  a 
yariet7  of  talcy  slate,  containing  particles  of  quartz ;  when  these 
particles  are  extremely^  minute,  ai^d  the  slate  has  a  uniform  con- 
aistence  and  requisite  degrees  of  hardness,  it  forms  hones  of  the 
best  quality.  Carbonaceous  matter  is  first  discovered  in. slate 
rocks,  and  increases  in  quantity  as  they  approach  the  secondary 
strata. .  Drawing  slate  is  stated  to  contain  11  per  cent,  of  car- 
bon ;  where  the  carbon  is  very  abundant,  the  slate  has  a  dark 
color,  and  is  generally  soft.  Impressions  of  vegetables  are  found 
in  some  slate  rocks  that  were  formerly  regarded  as  primary ;  the 
slate  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Mont  JBlanc  and  Mont  Cenis,  con- 
tain impressions  of  ferns.  Slate  contains  occasionally  impres- 
sions of  fuci,  or  sea  weed. 

That  fine  variety  of  slate  which  is  used  for  roof  slate,  seldom 
forms  entire  mountains,  but  is  generally  imbedded  in  slate  rocks 
of  a  coarser  kind :  the  beds  of  roof  slate  are  sometimes  of  consid- 
erable thickness,  and  generally  rise  at  an  elevated  angle.  If  ge- 
ologists had  not  been  induced,  by  an  attachment  to  theory,  perti- 
naciously to  adhere  to  opinions  once  received,  they  could  not 
have  failed  to  recognize  the  effect  of  crystallization  in  the  cleav- 
age of  slate,  as  evidently  as  in  the  laminar  divisidna  of  felspar. 

Those  vs^eties  of  roof  slate  are  preferred  fot  the  covering  x)f 
buildings  that  are  the  least  absorbent  of  water,  and  have  the 
smoothest  surface,  and  split  into  the  thinnest  plates ;  they  are^ 
however,  finequently  made  too  thin  to  be  durable,  and  too  light 
to  resist  the  force  of  the  wind  during  storms. 

Quarries  of  slate  are  worked  extensively  in  Westmoreland, 
Yorkshire,  Leicestershire,  North  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Devon- 
shire. The  foreign  locaUties  of  slate  are  so  numerous,  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  name  them. 

Mountains  of  slate  are  seldom  so  precipitoas  as  those  of  gran-* 
ite,  but  have  often  a  sharp  serrated  outline.  They  are  covered 
with  verdure  on  their  declivities,  as  they  contain  silez,  and  a 
more  equal  admixture  of  the  earths  favorable  to  vegetation. 

Flinty  slate,  as  before  observed,  differs  from  common  slate  by 
containing  a  greater  quantity  of  siUceous  earth ;  and,  as  its  name 
in^>lies,  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  flint  Slate  and  flinty  slate 
not  only  pass  into  each  other,  but  frequently  alternate.  When 
the  latter  ceases  to  have  the  slaty  structure,  it  becomes  homstone, 
or  what  the  French  denominate  petro-silex.  If  it  contain  crys- 
tals of  felspar^  it  becomes  homstone  porph3rry ;  all  these  vari- 
eties may  be  observed  alternating  with  each  other  in  the  same 
rocks  in  Chamwood  Forest,  and  in  North  Wales  and  Cumberland. 
Slate  is  regard^  as  one  of  the  most  metalliferous  rocks :  nearly 
all  the  principal  metallic  ores  have  been  foimd  in  shite,  either  in 
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veins  or  beds ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  flinty  slate  seldom  con- 
tains any  repositories  of  metallic  matter.  Lead  and  copper  are 
the  principal  metals  found  in  the  slate  rocks  of  EIngland  and 
Wales ;  they  are  not  so  rich  in  lead  as  the  mountain  limestone, 
but  the  lead  ore  in  slate  rocks  contains  a  larger  portion  of  sil- 
ver. The  killas  of  Cornwall,  so  remarkably  metalliferous,  is  a 
variety  of  slate. 

It  seems  now  to  be  admitted  by  geologists,  that  slate  is  a  sedi-* 
mentary  rock,  formed  by  the  deposition  of  minute  particles  of 
the  primary  rocks,  in  the  state  of  mud,  which  has  been  subse- 
quently consolidated  by  heat  and  pressure :  in  those  slate  rocks 
which  contain  vegetable  or  animal  remains,  we  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive of  any  other  mode  of  formation.  Many  slate  rocks,  how- 
ever, in  which  no  such  vestiges  of  organic  existence  occur,  may 
have  been' deposited  by  subterranean  eruptions  of  water  and 
earthy  particles,  and  may  be  as  original  formations  as  any  of  the 
lower  rocks  of  igneous  origin.  In  scMaae  instances  the  muddy 
depositions  havQ  become  intermixed  with  the  matter  ejected  by 
submarine  volcanoes,  or  with  fragments  and  particles  of  more  an- 
cient rocks,  which  have  been  broken  and  distributed  by  some  of 
the  great  terrestrial  convulsions  that  have  taken  place  during  the 
transition  epoch.  It  is  this  intermixture  which  has  produced  the 
varieties  of  greywacke  rocks,  which  pass  &bm  a  coarse  slate  into 
conglomerate  rocks,  and  in  other  cases  seem  to  be  composed  of 
an  intermixture  of  slate  and  sand,  differing  little  from  sdiidstone. 
Again,  we  find  volcanic  or  trap  rocks  so  intermixed  with  sedi- 
mentary and  sandy  particles,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  they  partake  more  of  an  aqueous  or  igneous  origin : 
such  rocks  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  among  the  transition 
rocks  of  England. 

Oreywacke  and  greywacke  slate;  German  grauwcbckk.  This 
dissonant  term,  which  we  have  borrowed  from  the  iGrerman,  the 
French  geologists  have  exchanged  for  a  name  not  more  har- 
monious, though  more  expressive,  Travmate^  from  the  Greek 
Tkrausma^  a  fragment. 

.  Greywacke,  in  its  most  conmion  form,  may  be  described  as  a 
coarse  slate  containing  particles  or  fragments  of  other  rocks  or 
minerals,  varying  in  si^e  from  two  or  more  inches  to  the  smallest 
grain  that  can  be  perceived  by  the  eye.  When  the  imbedded 
particles  become  extremely  minute,  greywacke  passes  into  com- 
mon clay  slate.  When  the  particles  and  fragments  are  numerous, 
and  the  slate  in  which  they  are  cemented  can  scarcely  be  per- 
ceived, greywacke  becomes  coarse  sandstone  or  gritstone.  When 
the  fragments  are  larger  and  angular,  greywacke  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a  breccia  with  a  paste  of  slate.  When  the  fragments 
are  rounded,  it  might  not  improperly  be  called  an  ancient*  con- 
glomerate. When  rocks  of  greywacke  have  a  slaty  structure, 
they  form  greywacke  slate. 
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Qt&ywBcke  has,  by  some  of  the  French  geologists,  been  de- 
scribed as  a  transition  sandstone,  with  a  cement,  either  of  silice- 
ous earth  or  of  slate.  This  definition  agrees  with  the  gritstones 
associated  with  the  upper  transition  or  mountain  limestone. 
Where  the  paste  is  hard  and  siliceous,  as  I  have  observed  in 
the  greywacke  of  Savoy,  that  separates  the  primary  from  the 
secondary  rocks,  many  of  the  siliceous  paicicles  may  have  been 
original  concretions,  formed  at  the. same  time  as  the  paste ;  and 
where  tibiese  concretions  are  all  composed  of  quartz,  we  may 
infer  that  such  has  been  their  mode  of  formation.  In. other  in- 
stances, the  fragments  are  evidently  the  debris  of  more  ancient 
locks,  that  have^  been  broken  down  by  some  great  catastrophe, 
and  mixed' with  more  recent  beds  at  the  period  when  they  were 
foraiing.  This  mode  of  formation  impUes,  that  a  considerable 
period  elapsed  between  the  formation  of  the  primary  and  secon- 
dary rocks.  The  fragments  are  always  those  of  lower  rocks, 
and  never  of  the  upper  strata.  In  some  situations,  immense  beds 
of  loose  conglomerate,  comjwsed  of  large  fragments  and  b  ulders 
of  the  lower  rocks,  separate  the  slate  rocks  from  the  calcareous 
fonnations ;  such  conglomerates  may  be  regarded  as  occupying 
the  geological  place  of  greywacke,  and  belonging  to  the  grey- 
wacke formation. 

The  old  red  sandstone^  about  whic^  so  much  has  been  written 
and  so  little  understood,  is  a  greywacke,  colored  red  by  the  acci- 
dental admixture  of  oxide  of  iron.  In  Monmouthshire,  the  rela- 
tions of  red  sandstone  with  greywacke,  and  the  passage,  of  one 
rock  into  the  other,  may  be  distinctly  observed;  the  connection 
also  with  the  lower  gritstone,  under  the  moimtain  limestone,  may 
be  plainly  traced.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  mountain  limestone 
with  its  alternating  beds  of  grit,  the  red  sandstone  and  the  grey- 
wacke, evidently  members  of  the  same  formation ;  and  to  make 
the  connection  more  complete,  the  red  sandstone  contains  beds  of 
limestone,  which  form  the  link  between  the  lower  transition  and 
the  upper  transition  Umestones.  This  limestone  is  imperfect,  be- 
ing intermixed  with  siliceous  particles ;  it  is  of  a  greenish  color, 
and  hence  called  Gooseberry  limestone.  The  red  sandstone  also 
passes  into  claystone,  which  is  as  well  characterized  as  that  of  the 
Pentland  Hills.  From  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  and  of  red 
marl  in  some  beds  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  from  its  passage 
into  claystone,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  red  sandstone  of 
Monmouthshire  has  partly  been  formed  by  an  intermixture  "with 
submarine  volcanic  eruptions. 

The  old  red  sandstone  occupies  in  many  situations  the  geological 
position  of  greywacke,  and  greywacke  date,  into  which  it  passes 
merely  by  a  change  of  color.  The  principal  reason  why  it  has 
not  been  generally  recognized  9s  belonging  to  the  greywacke  for- 
mation is,  that  it  has  frequently  been  confounded  with  the  red 
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sandstone  above  the  coal  formation:  some  of  the  beds  greatly  re- 
semble each  other,  and  it  is  not  yet  clearly  ascertained,  whether 
the  red  sandstone  in  some  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  be  the 
old  red  sandstone  or  the  new.  Until  English  geologists  sWl  re- 
nounce their  prejudices,  and  place  the  old  red  sandstone  and  moim- 
tain  limestone  in  the  transition  class,  with  greywacke  arid  transi- 
tion limestone,  every  attempt  will  be  vain  to  identify  this  part  of 
the  geology  of  England  with  that  of  the  Continent :  particularly- 
as  the  alpine  limestone  of  foreign  geologists  is  a  very  different 
formation  from  the  transition  limestone,  comprising  the  several 
formations  of  limestone  above  the  coal  strata,  and  new  red  sand* 
stone,  or  what  the  French  call  Crres  bigarri. 

Transition  Limestone. — English  geologists  liave  until  very  re- 
cently restricted  the  name  to  the  Hmestone  beds  that  occur  in  or 
below  the  old  red  i&ndstone ;  these  vary  considerably,  but  have 
generally  a  sub-crystalline  texture,  and  are  of  different  colors,  red, 
brown,  grey,  black,  or  variegated.  The  IcJwer  beds 'in  Devon- 
shire are  beautifully  veined  and  spotted,  and  take  a  high  polish. 
The  transition  limestones  of  Dudley  and  Wenlock  have  a  light 
dull  grey  color,  and  are  less  crystalline  than  those  of  Devonshire, 
or  than  the  upper  transition  or  mountain  limestone  above  the  old 
red  sandstone. 

Transition  limestone  occurs  in  beds  alternating  with  slate,  grey- 
wacke, ^greywacke  slate,  and  coarse  gritstone.  Some  of  these 
beds  are  of  considerable  thickness,  and  form  tnountain  masses. 
The  lowest  beds  alternate  with  slate;  they  contain  few  organic 
remains.  The  variegated  limestone  of  Devonshire  is  of  this  kind. 
Sometimes  numerous  thin  strata  of  date  and  transition  limestone 
alternate,  and  are  much  bent  and  contorted.  A  very  remarkable 
instance  of  this  occurs  at  Drewsteignton,  near  Moreton,  in  I>ev- 
bnshire,  where  a  series  of  thin  strata  of  dark  limestone  alternate 
with  strata  of  indurated  slate,  and  are  bent  and  folded  in  various 
directions.  Were  we  to  take  a  number  of  alternating  sheets  of 
black  and  brown  paper,  and  fold  them  nearly  round  a  wine  de- 
canter, and  then  bend  them  back  over  the  lower  folds,  we  should 
have  a  not  unapt  representation  of  the  singular  contortions  of  the 
strata  in  this  place,  where  they  are  exposed  to  view  by  extensive 
quarries  cut  in  the'  rock. 

The  remarkable  contortions  of  the  beds  of  transition  limestone 
slnd  slate,  imply  the  operation  of  a  cause  that  could  not  only  bend 
but  soften  the  strata ;  and  were  we  to  admit  that  granite  has  once 
been  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  been  protruded  through  the  outer 
crust  of  the  globe^  the  immediate  contiguity  of  these  bended  strata 
to  the  granite  of  Dartmopr  might  indicate  the  agent  by  which  the 
effects  were  produced.  Near  Dudley,  in  Staffordshire,  we  have 
another  remarkable  instance  of  the  bending  of  beds  of  transition 
limestone ;  but  this  is  in  the  vicinity  of  basaltic  rocks,  which  arc 
now  admitted  to  be  of  igneous  origin. 
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The  limestooe  at  Wren's  Nest,  near  Dudley,  consists  of  two 
beds — one  ten,  and  the  other  fourteen  yards  thick,  resting  upon 
beds  of  soft  and  imp^fect  limestone  and  shale,  called  wild  meas- 
ures.  The  two  beds  of  limestone  are  separated  by  strata  of  wild 
measures  thirty  eight  yards  in  thickness ;  they  are  raised  up  to- 
gether in  a  position  approaching  to  vertical,  and  are  folded  round 
the  hill,  and  enclose  a  space  of  about  fifty  acres,  with  a  double 
wall  of  limestone  rising  above  the  country,  like  an  oval  tower 
widening  at  the  lower  part. 

If  two  sheets  of  pasteboard  were  separated  by  a  quire  of  blue 
paper  and  laid  flat,  and  a  blunt  metallic  rod  were  thrust  through 
the  whole  from  beneath,  it  would  force  the  lower  sheet  of  paste- 
board through  the  upper  sheets,  and  represent  the  present  position 
of  the  strata  at  Wren's  Nest  Hill.  At  Dudley  Castle  Hill,  about 
a  mile  distant,  the  beds  of  limestone  are  bent,-  and  dip  on  each 
side  of  the  hill.     (See  a  section  of  this  hill,  Plate  HI,  fig.  4) 

ii,  Wren's  Nest  HiU ;  auyb  6,  the  two  hedBot  limestone  enfold 
the  hill,  as  represented  in  the  small  compartment  e,  above  the  sec- 
tioEL  The  dotted  line  and  open  spaces  show  where  the  limestone 
has  been  quarried  away ;  1,  2,^  are  deep  galleries  over  each  other, 
along  which  the  limestone  is  also  quarried ;  the  lower  is  near  the 
level  of  a  canal  which  penetrates  the  hill  to  convey  the  limestone 
away :  c,  represents  the  outcrop  of  the  thirty  feet  bed  of  Stafford^ 
shire  coal,  which  comes  to  the  surface  near  Wren's  Nest  Hill ;  b, 
represents  the  arrangement  of  the  limestone  strata  at  Dudley  Cas- 
tle Hill,  similar  to  that  at  Wren's  Nest  Hill ;  and  n,  a  hill  capped 
with  rudely  columnar  basalt  in  the  vicinity.  In  this  section  the 
proportion  of  distance  has  been  disregarded,  in  order  to  comprise 
the  different  objects  in  one  view :  the  distance  between.  Dudley 
Castle  Hill  and  Wren's  Nest  Hill,  is  about  two  miles.  The  strata 
at  Dudley  Castle  Hill  are  what  is  caUed  saddlenshaped,  declining 
on  each  side  of  the  hill. 

The  transition  limestone  of  Dudley  is  not  .covered  by  any  beds 
of  the  upper  transition  or  mountain  limestone,  but  by  strata  about 
seventy  six  yards  in  total  thickness,  composed  of  imperfect  lime- 
stone and  sandstone,  which  separate  it  from  the  lowest  coal  meas- 
ures. It  is  therefore  to  be  particularly  noticed,  that  the  coal  stra- 
ta, which  in  most  of  the  coal  districts  in  England  rest  upon  the 
upper  transition  or  mountain  limestone,  in  this  part  of  Stafford- 
shire rest  upon  the  lower  transition  limestone.  The  remarkable 
fosal,  the  trilobite,  called  the  Dudley  fossil,  occurs  principally,  if 
not  entirely,  in  a  stratum  under  the  first  limestone.  There  are 
shells  in  what  are  called  the  wild  measures,  but  they  are  in  a  soft 
and  decomposing  state. 

The  lower  transition  limestone  in  England  and  Wales,  is  not 
a  very  extensive  formation ;  it  skirts  the  granite  of  Dartmoor, 
and  part  of  the  Malvern  Hills ;  it  extends  in  a  narrow  belt  from 
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Wenlock,  in  Shropshire,  to  Caermarthen,  in  Wales,  and  is  gene- 
rally accompanied  with  soft  greenish  schistose  strata,  called  dye 
earth,  which  contain  numerous  impressions  of  shells.  A  few 
patches  of  this  limestone  occur  in  various  "parts  of  the  slate  di»- 
tricts  in  Wales,  and  Cumberland.  This  part  of  the  transition 
limestone  series  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  organic  remains ;  it 
is  rarely  metalliferous. 

The  URper  transition  or  mountain  limestone  is,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  the  limestone  to  which  the.  French  geologists  gave,  par 
excellence^  the  name  of  Calcaire  de  transition.  It  is  by  many 
English  geologists  considered  as  a  distinct  formation  from  the 
lower,  or  what  they  call  the  true  transition  limestone ;  and  it  is 
said  to  be  "separated  from  it  by  the  important  formation  of  the 
old  red  sandstone :"  but  the  latter  is  only  a  variety  of  greywacke, 
and  is  acknowledged,  even  by  those  who  make  it  a  distinct  fcnr- 
mation,  to  graduate  into  greywacke,  and  to  possess  all  the  general 
characters  of  that  rock,  except  that  it  is  colored  red.  The  old 
red  sandstone  contains,  in  some  situations,  beds  of  imperfect  lime- 
stone, which  may  be  said  to  connect  the  lower  transition  and 
mountain  Umestones  into  one  formation,  together  with  the  associ- 
ated beds  of  greywacke,  red  sandstone,  and  gritstone.  In  Den- 
bighshire, and  some  parts  of  Craven  in  Yorkshire,  a  thick  mass 
of  conglomerate,  consisting  of  sand  and  large  water^wom  boul- 
ders of  the  lower  rock,  separates  the  lowest  beds  of  mountain  lime- 
stone from  the  subjacent  slate  rocks. 

Mountain  limestone  is  one  of  the  most  important  calcareous 
rocks  m  England  and  Wales,  both  from  its  extent,  the  thickness 
and  number  of  its  beds,  the  quantity  and  variety  of  its  organic 
remains,  and  its  richness  in  metallic  ores,  particularly  of  lead. 
In  Derbyshire,  where  the  different  beds  of  limestone  have  been 
pierced  through  by  the  miners,  the  average  thickness  of  the  three 
uppermost  is  about  160  yards ;  the  beds  are  separated  by  beds  of 
trap  or  basalt,  resembling  ancient  lavas.  The  lowest  limestone 
has  not  been  pierced  through.  In  the  northern  part  of  Yorkshire, 
and  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  the  beds  of  mountain 
limestone  alternate  with  beds  of  greywacke  slate,  and  of  coarse 
swidstone.  In  North  Wales,  and  in  Somersetshire,  moimtain  lime- 
stone forms  entire  mountain  masses,  of  vast  thickness,  distinctly 
stratified ;  the  strata  often  varying  in  color,  and  sometimes  in  the 
nature  of  their  organic  remains. 

The  beds  of  mountain  limestone  in  England  and  Wales  vary 
much  in  color  and  quality.  The  color  is  most  commonly  light 
grey,  but  it  is  sometimes  black  and  sometimes  a  reddidi  brown, 
or  is  variegated.  The  limestone  is  generally  suflicieutly  hard  to 
receive  a  high  polish,  and  forms  what  is  denominated  marble  of 
considerable  beauty.  The  texture  is  more  or  less  crystalline. — 
The  prevailing  characteristic  organic  fossils  are  encrinit^s  and 
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madiepores.  The  upper  b^ds  of  mountain  limestone  in  Derby- 
shixe  appear  to  be  edmost  entirely  composed  of  encrinites.  A 
bed  of  black  limestone  with  madrepbres  occurs  in  Westmoreland  ; 
it  is  more  rare  in  Derbyshire,  but  is  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
mountain  limestone  in  North  Wales,  and  Shropshire,  and  also  in 
Devonshire.  It  takes  a  beautiful  polish,  and  is  much  used  for 
chinmey-{Heces.  The  black  color  appears  to  be  derived  from  bi- 
tumen, for  it  is  injured  by  heat,,  and  is  expelled  entirely  by  burn- 
ing. '  Mountain  limestone  is  generally  a  n^ly  pure  carbonate  of 
lime ;  but  some  beds,  and  even  entire  hills  of  this  limestone,  con- 
tain a  large  portion  of  magnesia,  Uke  the  dolomite  of  the  Alps. 
The  mountain  magnesian  limestone,  of  England  is  generally 
harder  than  the  common  limestone,  and  has  frequently  a  reddish 
brown  color.  Breedon  Hill,  in  Leicestershire,  and  Cloud's  Hill, 
in  its  vicinity,  are  entirely  composed  of  magnesian  limestcme ; 
there  are  several  beds  of  similar  limestone  which  form  low  hills 
in  the  adjacent  country :  they  may  all  be  regarded  as  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Derbyshire  mountain  limestone,  ranging  southward 
towards  Gbamwood  Forest,  and  terminating  at  Gr^ce  Dieu,  where 
the  limestone  is  nearly  in  contact  with  the  granitic  and  porphyritic 
rocks.  I  say  these  may  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the  Der- 
byshire mountain  limestone,  though  the  continuity  is  partly  con- 
cealed by  a  covering  of  the  red  marl,  and  by  coal  measures:  the 
limestone  contains  the  same  characteristic  fossils  as  the  Derbyshire 
limestone,  particularly  encrinites  (screw  stones,)  and  the  euom- 
phalus ;  but  these  are  not  abundant.  The  strata  of  Breedon  Hill 
and  Cloud's  Hill  are  much  exposed,  having  been  extensively  quar- 
ried for  liine  during  a  long  period ;  they  rise  southerly  from  45^ 
to  60°.  When  1  visited  these  hills  in  1811, 1  was  forcibly  struck 
with  the  appearance  and  elevation  of  the  strata,  and  I  was  dispo- 
sed to  attribute  their  position  to  the  disturbing  force  which  had 
elevated  the  granitic  range  of  Chamwood ;  but  such  opinions 
were  at  that  time  much  discouraged  by  Enghsh  geologists.  I  vis- 
ited these  quarries  again  in  1830,  after  having  repeatedly  observed 
similar  effects  produced  in  the  proximity  of  granite,  and  I  was 
confirmed  in  my  former  views. 

The  theory  of  Von  Buch  respecting  the  conversion  of  common 
limestone  into  magnesian  limestone  by  the  proximity  to  porphyry, 
(see  Chap.  XI,)  may  be  considered  as  deriving  some  support  from 
the  near  approach  of  this  magnesian  limestone  to  the  porphyry 
and  porphjrritic  sienite  of  Chamwood.  I  shall  refer  to  the  subject 
elsewhere.  The  reason  for  entering  more  into  detail,  respecting 
the  magnesian  Umestone  of  Breedon  and  Cloud's  HiQ  than  may 
appear  consistent  with  an  introductory  work,  is,  that  the  strata  of 
the  tatter  hill  present  an  anomalous  appearance,  which  I  have  not 
observed  elsewhere,  and  which  is  connected  with  the  inquiry  re- 
specting the  character  of  stratified  rocks.    At  Cloud's  Hill,  the 
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face  of  the  rock  which  is  worked,  rises  to  the  height  of  about  300 
feet.  The  stratification  is  most  distinctly  marked  by  regular 
strata  seams,  or  partings,  which  show  the  elevation  of  the,  strata 
to  be  about  60^.  In  the  midst  of  these  strata  there  are  masses 
in  which  all  traces  of  stratification  are  obliterated ;  these  masses 
are  not  separated  by  any  partings  or  divisions  whatever  firom  the 
strata  which  surround  them ;  the  masses  and  limestone  strata  are 
precisely  of  the  same  quality,  and  similar  in  appearance.  The 
masses  are  more  difficult  to  work  because  they  have  no  regular 
partings ;  these  masses  are  on  this  account  called,  by  the  quarry- 
men,  knobs.  The  annexed  cut  reiaresents  one  of  these  xmstrati- 
fied  knobs. 


,  a  a,  strata  of  limestone ;  ft,  an  unstratified  knob  of  limestone. 

Instances  of  unstratified  beds,  and  masses  of  one  kind  of  rock 
interposed  between  regular  strata  of  another  kind,  are  not  uncomr 
mon ;  and  in  the  midst  of  primary  rocks,  divided  by  regular  cleav- 
ages, ports  may  frequently  be  seen,  in  which  the  cleavages  or  di- 
visions are  obliterated ;  but,  in  both  these  cases,  the  cause  of  this 
obliteration  may  be  found  in  igneous  fusbn,  combined  with  re- 
frigeration. If  the  unstratified  masses  at  Cloud's  Hill  owe  tfieir 
forn^  to  th^  action  of  heat,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  con- 
ceive, how  this  heat  could  have  changed  internal  portions  of  the 
limestone,  without  afiecting  the  surrounding  strata.  In  Devon- 
shire, and  elsewhere,  hills  of  mountain  limestone  may  be  seen,  in 
which  the  stratification  of  the  entire  mass  is  obliterated  or  nearly 
so ;  but  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  this  case, — ^indeed,  it  may 
be  said  that  we  do  not  know  that  the  limestone  was  ever  strati- 
fied, though  the  probabilities  are  greatly  in  favor  of  its  having 
been  so. 

Remarkable  sudden  changes  may  be  sometimes  observed  in  the 
quality  of  the  same  beds  of  mountain  limestone.  At  Llanymy- 
nah,  in  Shropshire,  a  hill  composed  of  this  Umestone,  the  quality 
of  the  limestone  on  one  side  of  the  hill  is  eonsidered  by  the  Ume- 
burners  of  the  very  best  kind;  while,  at  a  little  distance,  the 
same  strata  are  so  impure,  firom  an  intermixture  with  sand  and 
clay,  that  they  cannot  be  used  with  advantage.  But  what  is 
more  remarkable,  I  have  seen,  in  this  hill,  a  stratum  of  the  best 
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iimestone,  lying  regularly  between  other  strata,  suddenly  termi- 
nate, and  a  whitish  calcareous  marl  occupy  its  place,  preserving 
the  same  degree  of  thickness,  and  the  same  direction.  As  these 
strata  contain  marine  organic  remains,  and  were  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  we  may  suppose  that  a  submarine  current 
had  prevented  the  Umestone  from  ^extending  further,  and  supplied 
its  place  by  a  deposition  of  clay,  before  the  stratum  above  was 
deposited.  In  the  former  case,  where  the  strata  of  good  lime- 
stone become  in  some  parts  calcai^ous  and  impure,  we.  may  sup> 
pose  that  submarine  currents,  carrjring  away  particles  of  sand,  had 
intermixed  them  with  the  csdcareous  depositions  in  one  part,  but 
not  in  another.  Indeed,  this  sudden  change  in  the  quality  oif  the 
limestone  is  so  common  in  part  of  North  Wales,  that  the  workmen 
have  given  to^it  the  expressive  name  of  BaUcsUme.  When  I  was  . 
first  informed  of  the  balkstone,  and  saw  that  it  impeded  the  opera- 
tions of  the  quarrymen,  I  expected  to  have  found  a  dyke  of  basalt, 
and  was  surprised  to  observe  a  mass  of  stratified  limestone,  of  an 
impure  quality,  cutting  through  the  best  limestone  like  a  thick  wall^ 
and  left  standing,  the  good  limestone  being  worked  away  on  each 
side  of  it.  This  wall  of  limestone  was  of  a  darker  color  than 
the  rest ;  it  contained  the  remains  of  encrinites.  It  is  owing,  I 
conceive,  to  the  irregularities  in  the  deposition  of  the  strata,  from 
causes  attending  their  original  formation,  that  soft  and  irregular 
beds  (NT  masses  of  clay  occur  in  mountain  limestone,  which  have 
subsequently  been  washed  out  by  subterranean  currents  of  water, 
and  fonned  excavations  and  caverns  of  considerable  magnitude. 
Many  instances  might  be  cited  of  large  streaxns,  and  even  rivers, 
engulfed  in  mountain  limestone,  and  rising  again  at  the  distance 
of  several  miles.  In  the  northern  counties  these  openings  are . 
called  Swallow  Holes.  Mr.  Farey  has  enunierated  twenty-eight 
swallow  holes  in  the  mountain  Umestone  of  Derbyshire. 

It  is  in  the  lower  beds  of  mountain  Umestone  that  enormous 
natural  caverns  frequently  occur :  such  are  the  well  known  cav- 
ern near  Castleton,  and  Pool's  Hole,  near  Buxton,  in  Derbyshirej 
and  Yordas  Cave,  under  Whemside,  in  Craven.  Gordal  Scar  and 
Weathercote  Cove,  m  the  same  district,  cannot  properly  be  called 
caverns,  as  they  are  open  to  the  day ;  bu|  the  latter  was  probably 
once  a  cavern,  of  which  the  roof  has  fallen  in.  In  all  these  cav- 
erns, and  others  that  I  ha^e  observed  in  this  limestone,  there  is  a 
stream  of  running  water,  which  is  more  or  less  copious  in  rainy 
or  dry  seasons.  T  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  caverns  have 
been  formed  by  the  agency  of  water  percolating  through  natural 
fissures,  and  in  the  lapse  of  ages  excavating  the  softer  or  more 
broken  parts  of  the  ropk.  The  prodigious  force  with  which  these 
subterranean  streams  rush  through  the  openings  of  some  of  these 
caverns,  after  continued  rains,  suggests  the  probability  of  this 
mode  of  formation.     The  whole  of  that  enormous  mass  of  lime- 
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Stone  in  Craven,  from  Ingleborough  and  WhemMde  to  Gordal,  is 
intei^cted  by  perpendicular  fissures,  which  are  narrow  at  the  top, 
and  become  wider  as  they  descend,  through  which  the  water  may 
be  heard  to  run  at  a  vast  depth  below.  These  unseen  but  ever 
active  streams  are  slowly  but  progressively  wearing  down  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  these  calcareous  mountains,  and  depo'sitii^  them 
in  the  sea. 

The  mountain  limestone  of  Derbyshire  demands  particular  at- 
tention from  the  interesting  geological  phenomena  which  it  pre- 
sents ;  though  it  has  been  much  visited  and  frequently  described, 
I. believe  the  accounts  hitherto  given  have  been  in  some  respepts 
erroneous.    I  revisited  the  country  round  Matlock  soon  after  my 
return  from  the  Continent,  and  was  then  convinced  that  the  stiucr 
ture  of  the  calcareous  mountains  had  been  mistaken;  but  ^he  state 
of  my  health  did  not  permit  me  to  pursue  the  inquiry.     Since  the 
publication  of  the  third  edition  of  this  work,  I  have  again  exam- 
ined this  part  of  the  country  carefully,  and  shall  briefly  state  the 
result  of  my  observations.     Mr.  Whitehurst  has  the  merit  of  be- 
ing the  first  observer  who  discovered  some  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  geology  o(  this  district :  he  boldly  pronounced  that  the  beds 
of  trap  and  amygdaloid,  provincially  csdled  y^oadstone^  which  are 
interposed  in  the  limestone,  were  volcanic,  or,  at  least,  tod  an  ig- 
neous origin.     This  opinion  was  much  opposed  at  the  time ;  it  is 
now  confirmed  by  such  a  weight  of  evidence,  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  respecting  its  correctness  (see  Chap.  X,)  thotigh  the  facts 
and  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Whitehurst's  views  were  then  sup- 
ported were  in  some  respects  fallacious. 

.  Mr.  Farey  who  followed  Mr.  Whitehurst,  adopted  the  same 
views  of  the  general  structure  of  the  country,  though  his  opinions 
respecting  the  formation  of  the  toadstone  were  entirely  different ; 
he  considered  it  to  be  an  aqueous  deposition,  forming  regular 
strata,  like  those  of  sandstone  in  the  coal  measures. 

Mr.  Whitehurst  and  Mr.  Farey  describe  three  beds  of  toad- 
stone', and  four  of  limestone,  in  a  descending  series. 

1.  The  first  limestone  ISO  feet,  with  much  white  chert. 

2.  The  first  toadstone  48  feetj  Vesicular  and  amygdaloidal. 

3.  The  second  limestone  160  feet,  contains  beds  of  magnesian 
limestone. 

4.  The  second  toadstone  128  feet,  more  compact  than  the  first 
toadstone. 

5.  The  third  limestone  180  feet,  contains  black  madrepore 
beds.* 

•  •  f ■  '  ,    .      I  -      I  II  — 

•  6.  The  third  loadstone  66  feet,  unceitain. 

7.  The  fourth  limestone  not  pierced  through,  uncertain. 

These  beds,  though  mentioned  by  Farey  and  Whitehurst  I  regard  as  doubtful. 
'  If  there  be  no  regular  third  toadfltone,  the  third  iixaestone  is  the  tipper  part  of  wiiat 
they  call  the  fourth  limestone. 
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This  may  be  an  approximation  to  the  thickness  of  the  five  up- 
per beds  near  Matlock  Bath,  but  is  by  no  meajis  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  succession  and  thickness  of  the  beds,  in  other,  parts 
of  the  county:  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  also,  that  the  lime- 
stone is  distinctly  stratified,  and  the  ^strata  of  limestone  are  often 
divided  by  strata  of  clay,  provincially  called  way-boards,  and  also 
by  strata  or  rather  seams  of  siliceous  stone  called  chert,  resem- 
bling flint,  but  less  splintery  in  the  fracture,  and  fusible ;  which 
latter  property  is  doubtless  owing  to  an  admixture  of  calcareous 
earth.  These  strata  of  chert  occur  most  frequently  in  the  upper 
limestones:  they  contain,  like  the  limestones,  remains  of  shells,' 
and  encrinites.  As  loose  blocks  of  chert  with  encrinites  are 
sometimes  ploughed  up  in  the  fields,  Mr.  Farey  supposed  that 
these  blocks  have  been  converted  from  limestone  into  chert  by 
some  unknown  process,— an  opinion  for  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  foundation.  The  chert  blocks  are  the  remains  of  hard 
stmta,  which  have  resisted  decomposition-  or  destruction,  in  the 
same  manner  as  nodules  of  flint  in  the  upper  chalk.  Large  bi- 
valve'Shells  {productus)  are  found  both  in  the  limestone  and 
chert.  The  thick  beds  of  toadstone  that  divide  the  upper  from 
the  lower  limestones,  were  supposed  by  M^  Whitehurst  to  have 
been  protruded  between  them  in  a  state  of  fusion :  this  opinion 
will  be  examined  subsequently.  Admitting  its  troth,  it  would 
sufficiently  account  for  the  great  irregularity  in  the  thickness  and 
succession  of  these  beds,  which  is  known  to  prevail  throughout 
the  Peak  of  Derbyshire.  All  the  miners  that  I  have  examined 
on  the  subject,  agree  that  the  warm  springs  which  abound  in  the 
vicinity  of  Matlock,  rise  from  under  the  second  toadstone,  and 
that  when  this  bed  is  first  pierced  through,  the  water  has  often 
a  higher  temperature  than  the  ]Vbtlock  Bath  water,  but  its  heat  is 
reduced  by  admixture  with  cool  springs  in  the  upper  beds. 

I  have  now  to  observe  that  the  descending  series  of  limestone 
and  toadstone,  from  No.  1  to  No.  6,  or  the  third  limestone,  may 
all  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Matlock,  and  many  other  parts  of 
the  mining  district ;  but  the  beds  of  toadstone  are  of  very  vari- 
able and  uncertain  thickness.  With  respect  to  the  third  toad- 
stone, its  occurrence  as  a  regular  bed  is  extremely  doubtful.  In 
some  situations  the^e  are  masses  of  toadstone  intervening  in  the 
third  Umestone,  which  is  of  vast  thickness ;  but  these  beds  of 
toadstone  are  generally  extremely  irregular:  where  they  occur, 
they  of  course  divide  the  third  limestone  into  two  beds.  The 
irregularity  of  these  beds  of  toadstone,  and  the  disturbance  of  the 
regular  strata  which  they  have  caused,  compelled  Mr.  Parey  to 
call  them  chance  beds,  to  avoid  the  admission  of  their  igneous  ori- 
gin. In  the  same  manner  he  explained  the  protrusion  of  the 
granitic  range  of  rocks  in  Chamwood  Forest :  he  described  them 
as  chance  beds  in  the  red  marL    It  was  surely  an  extraordinary 
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chance,  which  produced  rocks  that  extend  under  every  other 
rock  formation  in  the  midland  counties  of  England.  There  are, 
'  however,  circumstances  attending  the  stratification  of  the  moun- 
tain limestone  of  Derbyshire,  that  have  not  been  noticed  by  any 
of  the  authors  I  am  acquainted  with,  who  have  described  this 
( ountry.  There  are  evident  indications  of  an  upheaving  force 
acting  on  several  parts,  and  bending  the  strata  into  arches,  the  seg- 
ments of  la]^e  curves,  as  represented  Plate  II,  fig.  I,  or,  x,  y,  and 
fig.  6,  in  the  same  plate.  These  curves  are  isometimes  complete 
in  the  same  hill ;  but  firequently  their  continuity  is  broken.  The 
strata  of  Matlock  high  Tor  have  been  described  by  former  writers 
as  plane,  and  when  seen  in  the  face  of  the  rock  they  appear  to  be 
nearly  so,  but  they  are  in  reality  curved,  as  shown  Plate  1,  fig.  6. 
They  enfold  the  back  part  of  the  hill,  and  are  continued  into  the 
opposite  hill,  Masson,  which  they  also  enfold.  The  continuity 
of  the  strata  is  broken  by  the  vale  of  the  Derwent,  which  makes 
their  true  form  more  difficult  to  trace ;  but  the  arched  stratifica- 
tion of  the  lower  part  of  the  same  beds  is  distinctly  displayed 
westward,  and  may  be  seen  from  the  road  near  Maitlock  toll  bar, 
where  a  section  is  made  by  the  Derwent. 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  arched  stratification,  com- 
pletely formed  in  one  situation,  may  be  seen  four  miles  east  of 
Matlock,  in  the  isolated  mountain  called  Crich  Cliff,  which  rises 
about  900  feet  above  the  Derwent.  The  strata  rise  all  round, 
and  enfold  it,  forming  nearly  spherical  segments,  as  represented 
in  the  annexed  cut.  This  section  through  the  hill,  represents 
the  arrangement  of  the  beds  of  limestone  which  dip  all  round  the 
hill  c  c  Cj  but  are  somewhat  flattened  at  the  top  ;  the  shale  and 
gritstone  surrounding  the  lower  part  of  the  hill  are  represented 
a,  b.  The  tnie  structure  of  the  hill  has  been  discovered  by  re- 
cent mining  operations ;  several  valuable  metallic  veins  have  been 
explored  in  it,  and  a  gallery  has  been  driven  into  it,  as  represen- 
ted at  /.  It  is  obvious  that  this  arched  stucture  can  only  be 
formed  by  protrusion;  whereas  the  elevation  or  inclination  of 
plane  strata  may  have  been  produced  by  subsidence.  Now, 
when  we  consider  their  near  proximity  to  beds,  of  .toadstone  of 
igneous  formation,  we  can  have  little  difficulty  in  assigning  a 
cause  for  this  protrusion ;  but,  fortunately,  we  are  not  here  obli- 
ged to  have  recourse  to  conjecture :  in  driving  the  gallery  towards 
the  centre  of  the  hill,  a  mass  of  toadstone  was  met  with  {e  e,) 
which  was  not  cut  through  when  I  visited  the  place  in  1830. 
The  same  toadstone  was  found  by  sinking  a  shafl  upon  it  as  rep- 
resented in  the  cut  at  s.  In  this  instance  we  have  the  effects  of 
protrusion,  and  the  cause,  displayed  in  the  same  hill.  It  is  true, 
the  black  compact  toadstone  had  not  been  reached  in  1830,  but  a 
great  mass  of  indurated  green  earth,  which  always  accompanies 
it,  and  is  regarded  by  the  miners  as  toadstone,  and  is  called  by 
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the  same  name,  had  been  penetrated  many  yards.  It  was  so  hard 
as  to  require  blasting.  On  one  side  of  this  hill  is  what  is  called 
a  pipe  vein,  or  openmg  between  the  strata,  filled  with  metallic 
ore.  This  is  represented  in  the  cut  at  d;  the  workings  in  this 
vein  have  been  continued  nearly  round  the  hill.  There  are  also 
numerous  cracks  or  veins  rich  in  lead  ore,  which  intersect  the 
Uftiestone  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  Near  the  top  of  the  hill  there 
are  quarries  worked,  which  display  the  strata  rising  towards  the 
summit  on  each  side.  Having  shown  that  the  mountain  lime- 
stone of  Derby^ire  assumes,  in  many  parts,  the  arched  stratifi- 
cation, it  may  easily  be  conceived  how  persons,  not  aware  <rf  the 
cipcumsCance,  may  have  fallen  into  great  mistakes  in  attempting 
to  describe  the  succession  of  beds  along  a  certain  line ;  for  the 
same  beds,  if  arched,  may  rise  near  the  surface,  or  above  it,  re- 
peatedly, in  the  same  country.     (See  Plate  I,  fig.  2.) 

Other  efiects  of  the  proximity  of  trap  or  toadstone  on  lime- 
stone, will  be  noticed  in  Chapter  X. 

I  cannot  omit,  before  leaving  the  mountain  limestone  of  Der- 
byshire, to  cite  an  instance  of  the  influence  which  erroneous  ob- 
servations, combined  with  false  theories,  may  have  in  retarding 
the  progress  of  geology!  Some  years  since,  when  it  was  the  pre- 
vailing desire  of  many  English  geologists  to  make  the  different 
rocks  agree  with  Werner's  anrangement,  and  they  were  perplexed 
how  to  dispose  of  the  mountain  limestone — whether  to  place  it 
in  the  transition  class,  or  what  were  called  the  fiicBtz  rocks,  (or 
flat  rocks,)  in  which  class  were  included  all  the  secondary  strata— 
an  eminent  chemist  from  the  north  country,  who  affected  a  jvo- 
found  knowledge  of  geology,  went  into  Derbyshire  to  decide  the 
question,^  and,  observing  the  strata  opposite  Matlock  Bath  to  ap- 
,pear  horizontal,  he  published  an  oracular  opinion,  that  the  lime- 
stone of  Derbyshire  was  flcstz ;  and  this  opiniojn  continued  for 
some  time  to  mislead  the  followers  of  Werner  in  this  country. 
Now,  had  this  observer  taken  the  pains  to  obtain  a  true  section  of 
the  stmta,  he  might  have  discovered,  that  instead  of  being  flat, 
they  were  inclined  at  an  angle  of  30  or  40  degrees.  (See  Plate  I, 
fig.  6.)  The  strata,  seen  in  the  line  of  bearing,'  do  appear  hori- 
zontal, whereas  the  section  in  the  line  of  dip  shows  their  true 
elevation.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  puerile,  than  to  form 
a  classification  of  rocks  on  a  circumstance  so  variable  as  the  posi- 
tion of  the  beds ;  and  the  name  floBtz  is  now  banished  from  geol- 
ogy. 

The  upper  transition  or  naountain  Umestone  in  England  is  par- 
ticularly metalhferous :  the  principal  ores  are  those  of  lead  and 
zinc ;  they  occur  commonly  in  veins.  Nearly  all  the  lead  ob- 
tained from  the  EngUsh  mines  is  found  in  the  mountain  lime- 
stone.   Ores  of  copper  sometimes  occur  in  this  limestone. 
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Many  of  the  fossil  organic  remains,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower 
transition  rocks,  are  of  genera  that  are  not  found  in  the  secondary 
limestones.  Some  of  the  upper  beds  seem,  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  encrinites :  madrepores  and  corallites  occur  abundantly 
in  the  middle  part  of  this  formation. 

Quartz  Hock. — ^Rocks  composed  entirely  of  crystalline  grains 
of  quartz,  sometimes  occur  among  primary  and  transition  moun- 
tains. Certain  causes  appear  to  have  operated  locally,  and  sepa- 
rated the  quartz  and  felspar  of  granite  into  masses  of  considerable 
size.  The  quartz  rock  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  I  observed  to 
be  formed  of  what  is  called  greasy  qtiartZj  similar  to  that  in  nu- 
merous veins  in  the  mica  slate,  near  its  junction  with  granite  in 
the  adjacent  mountains,  and  is  probably  contemporaneous  with 
the  veins.  According  to  Dr.  MacCulloch,  the  quartz  rock  ia 
many  parts  of  the  Highlands,  presents  evident  indications  of  be-  , 
ing  composed  j9f  fragments  and  rounded  pieces  again  united,  and 
is,  in  fact,  a  quartzose  greywacke  or  grit.  Part  of  the  Lickey 
Hill,  near  Bromsgrove,  is  composed  of  granular  quartz  ;  and  simi- 
lar beds  occur  near  the  village  of  Hartshill,  in  Warwickshire,  be- 
tween Atherstone  and  Nuneaton.  Quartz  rock,  as  distinguished 
from  quartzose  gritstone,  is  an  inconsiderable  formation,  and  may 
with  more  propriety  be  referred  to  the  transition,  than  to  the 
primary  class. 

Jasper. — This  mineral  is  of  rare  occurrence  as  a  constituent  part 
of  beds,  or  of  mountain  masses ;  it  differs  little  from  a  siliceous 
flinty  slate,  but  js  generally  colored  red,  brown,  or  yellow,  and  is 
opaque.  It  contains  a  large  portion  of  the  oxide  of  iron  in  its 
composition.  The  beds  of  shiale  in  coal  mines  that  have  taken 
fire,  are  sometimes  converted  into  a  substance  in  every  respect 
resembling  jasper.  ^  There  are  beds  of  jasper  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude in  some  parts  of  the  Apennines,  covered  by  rocks  of  ser- 
pentine. In  some  situations,  beds  of  slaty  jasper  alternate  with 
siate,  to  which  rock  they  appear  to  bear  the  same  relation  as  flinty 
slate.  Lydian  stone,  which  is  a  black  siliceous  flint  slate,  is  by 
some  geologists  called  black  jasper.  The  only  bed  of  jasper  that 
I  have  seen  among  the  English  rocks,  occurs  associated  with  beds 
of  manganese  ore,  at .  Dodscombleigh,  in  Devonshire.  Jasper 
sometimes  occurs  in  veins,  and  forms  nodules  in  basaltic  ro<3ks. 

Hornblende  Rock  and  Greenstone. — Hornblende  and  horn- 
blende slate  have  been  described  as  associated  with  primary 
rocks :  they  also  occur  in  the  lower  transition  rocks.  Transition 
hornblende  presents  no  variety  of  character,  by  which  it  can  be 
distinguished  from  primary.  .Greenstone,  composed  of  felspar 
and  hornblende,  in  which  the  felspar  is  white,  and  sienitic  green- 
stone, in  which  the  felspar  is  red,  sometimes  occur  in  beds  among 
transition  rocks,  particidarly  of  slate. 
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Unconformahk  TYansithn  Rocks. — ^Hornblende  and  horn- 
blende slate,  together  with  sienitic  greenstone,  and  clinkstone, 
most  frequently  occnr  among  transition  rocks  in  an  unconformable 
position,  or  form  overlying  masses :  these  properly  belong  to  the 
class  of  trap  rocks,  and  will  be  described  in  Chapter  X.  Many 
of  these  rocks  appear  identical  with  rocks  of  undisputed  igneous 
origin  ]  but  in  some  situations,  they  graduate  into  rocks  of  the 
transition  series,  which  appear  to  be  sedimentary  depositions : 
hence  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  subterranean  heat  has 
acted  with  different  degrees  of  intensity  on  beds  already  formed, 
and  has  partially  converted  them  into  rocks  resembling  those  of 
igneous  formation.  The  two  mighty  agents,  fire  and  water,  ap- 
pear, also,  to  have  been  in  simultaneous  operation,  and  have  given 
a  mixed  or  doubtful  diaracter  to  the  rocks  in  many  transition  dis- 
tricts. 

It  may  be  useful  to  take  a  summary  review  of  the  different 
features  presented  by  the  transition  districts  of  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  and  Yorkshire,  in  the  north ;  and.  of  Shropshire 
and  North  Wales  in  the  middle  districts,  and  of  Devonshire  in 
the  south.  Each  of  these  districts  presents  considerable  diversity 
of  character,  and  also  affords  proofs  of  the  mighty  convulsions 
that  Agitated  our  planet,  during  considerable  periods  of  the  transi- 
tion age.  By  these  convulsions,  many  of  the  lawer  rocks  were 
broken  down  into  fragments,  forming  beds  of  conglomerate^  and 
various  compound  sedimentary  strata.  In  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, rocks  of  an  igneous  character  occur  in  vast  beds,  in- 
termixed with  slate  and  other  sedimentary  rocks,  and  in  many 
instances  appear  for  a  certain  space  associated  with  them  conforma- 
bly. Twenty  three  years  since,  when  I  examined  various  parts 
of  these  districts,  these  appearances  presented  perplexing  difBcul- 
ties  to  my  mind,  as  they  have  since  done  to  other  geologists.  It 
was  not  then  admitted,  that  aqueous  and  igneous  epochs  of 
formation  could  be  synchronous.  In  many  parts  of  Craven,  in 
Yorkshire,  the  mountain  limestone  is  only  separated  from  the 
greywacke  and  slate,  by  beds  of  coarse  conglomerate,  which  ap- 
pear frequently  to  su|^y  the  place  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  and 
other  transition  beds. 

In  Devonshire,  the  most  southern  of  the  transition  districts  in 
England,  the  series  consist  principally  of  slate  rocks  and  grey- 
wacke, with  some  beds  of  limestone.  It  has,  however,  been  re- 
cently ascertained  by  Messrs.  Murchison  and  Sedgwick,  that  an 
extensive  surface  in  this  county  is  covered  by  the  great  coal 
formation,  once  probably  connected  with  that  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Bristol  channel  j  but  in  Devonshire,  the  strata  are  more 
indurated,  and  the  coal  occurs  in  the  state  of  hard  coal,  or  Culm. 
The  vegetable  fossils  are  similar  to  those  in  the  coal  basin  of 
South  Wales. 
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In  Shropshire,  Radnorshire,  and  the  adjacent  Welsh  counties, 
a  series  of  sedimentary  beds  are  found  in  the  transition  series,  of 
which  no  trace  has  been  noticed  in  the  northern  and  southern 
transition  districts. 

The  transition  rocks  of  Shropshire  and  the  adjacent  Welsh 
counties,  have  been  recently  investigated  by  Mr.  Murchison,  a 
fitll  and  detailed  account  of  which,  by  that  gentleman,  is  soon 
expected  to  appear. 

So  far  back  as  the  year  1811,  when  engaged  in  a  mineralogical 
examination  of  a  part  of  Radnorshire,  for  a  landed  proprietor,  wtko 
entertained  the  fallacious  expectation  of  possessing  vsduahle  beds 
of  coal  on  his  estates,  I  was  much  surprised  to  observe  the  great 
extent  and  thickne8su>f  beds,  which  appeared  to  belong  to  what 
the  Wemerian  geologists  denominated  the  greywacke  formation, 
but  in  which  were  some  imperfect  traces  of  coal  strata.  In  the 
first  edition  of  this  work,  published  in  1813,  page  90,  I  stated, 
^'  that  in  one  of  the  mountains  near  New  Radnor,  I  had  ascended 
a  ravine,  which  disfdayed  a  succession  of  beds,  intermediate  be- 
tween greywacke  slate  and  sandstone,  of  at  least  1300  feet  in 
thickness.''  Between  New  Radnor  and  Ludlow,  I  also  observed 
a  vast  succession  of  similar  beds.  That  part  of  Wales  was  then 
a  terra  incognita  to  English  geologists ;  and  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  investigating  that  district  afterwards,  nor  did  it  attract  particu- 
lar attention  for  twenty  years,  until  Mr.  Murchison  undertook  to 
examine  it,  and  to  trace  the  succession  of  the  beds,  and  the  vari- 
ous interesting  phenomena  which  they  present.  To  this  aerie;;, 
comprising  the  middle  and  lower  beds  of  transition  rocks,  he  has 
given  the  name  of  Silurian.  The  order  in  which  they  succeed 
each  other,  ascending  from  the  subjacent  slate  rocks,  is  as  fol- 
lows:—  - 

PlagsUyn^^  consisting  of  schist,  with  trilobites,  sandy  slate, 
calcareous  flags,  and  sandstone,  to  which  is  given  the  name  of 
Landeilo  flags  and  Caradock  sandstones.  They  occur  in  Rad- 
norshire and  Caermartheni^re,  and  at  Gaer  Caradock  in  Shrop- 
shire. The  Caradock  sandstones  consist  of  micaceous  sandstcme, 
shelly  limestones,  and  sandy  limestones.  To  these  beds,  in  the 
aggregate,  Mr.  Murchison  assigns  a  thickness  of  several  thousand 
feet. 

Wenlock  and  Dudley  Limestone  and  Shale. — ^These  compose 
what  English  geologists  formerly  considered  as  transition  lime- 
stone par  excellence,  abounding  in  trilobites  and  corallines.  Their 
total  thickness  is  estimated  at  1800  feet. 

Ludlow  RockSj  consisting  of  dark  calcined  flags  and  shale,  gray 
subcrystalUne  limestone,  more  or  less  argillaceous,  and  micaceous 
sandstone ;  the  aggregate  thickness  2000. feet. 

The  Silurian  beds  occur  under  the  Old  Red  Sandstone^  which 
consists  of  hard  micaceous  green  sandstone,  red  and  green^  lime- 
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stones,  with  argillaceous  mail  and  beds  of  sandstone,  with  quart- 
zose  conglomerate,  overlying  thick-bedded  sandstone,  To  these 
beds  Mr.  M.  assigns  the  extraocdinary  thickness  of  10,000  feet. 
Over  them  occur  the  mountain  limestone  beds  already  described. 

The  vast  accumulation  of  beds  which  compose  what  is  called 
die  Silurian  System,  extend,  but  with  considerable  interruptions, 
from  Caermatthenshire  and  Radnorshire  on  the  west,  to  Dudley 
in  Staffordshire :  they  are  partly  covered  by  coal  measures  and  are 
broken  by  the  intrusion  of  trap  rocks,  and  by  great  faults  and  dis- 
locations, which  have  thrown  down  or  upraised  part  of  the  beds. 
From  these  interruptions  and  fractures  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to 
obtain  a  correct  estimate  of  the  thickness  of  the  different  forma- 
tions, and,  what  has  been  above  stated,  can,  I  conceive,  be  only 
regaxded  as  distant  approximations.  The  organic  remains  consist 
of  marine  shells  and  coralUnes,  and  trilobites,  which  indicate  that 
the  beds  were  deposited  under  an  ancient  ocean ;  but,  in  one  pert 
of  the  series,  there  occur  beds  under  coal,  containing  what  are  re- 
garded as  undoubted  fresh-water  shells,  which  would  prove  that 
dry  land,  with  lakes  or  rivers,  had  existed  at  that  ancient  epoch. 

fai  the  whole  of  the  transition  series  of  different  coimtries,  un- 
der the  great  coal  formation,  the  prevailing  organic  remains  are 
marine :  no  remains  of  vertebtated  animals  of  a  higher  class  than 
fish  have  yet  been  discovered ;  and  no  remains  of  terrestrial  ani- 
mals, that  I  know  of,  have  yet  been  discovered  in  transition  rocks, 
below  the  coal  formation.  Indeed,  the  evident  contortions  and 
disturbances  of  many  of  the  transition  rocks,  and  the  intermix- 
ture of  conglomerate  and  igneous  rocks,  indicate  the. extensive 
convulsions  that  must  have  agitated  the  surface  of  our  planet  at 
that  ancient  epoch ;  convulsions  that  retarded  the  development 
of  organic  life,  and  inay  also  have  obliterated  all  traces  of  ani- 
mal existence,  in  situations  where  certain  species  flourished  abun- 
dantly. '  ^ 

.  During  these  long  ages  of  disturbance,  there  were,  however, 
intervals  of  repose,  in  which  the  atmosphere  and  the  ocean  were 
serene  and  transparent.  Dr.  Buckland,  with  singular  acuteness 
and  feUcity,  has  borrowed  the  eyes  of  the  fossil  trilobite,  to 
examine  the  actual  condition  of  the  globe  when  that  animal 
flourished.  The  trilobite,  it  has  been  before  stated,  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  inhabitants  of  our  planet.  It  is  an  articulated  aqua- 
tic animal,  preserved  in  great  perfection  in  transition  rocks  in 
England,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  eyes  of  the 
trilobite,  like  those  of  several  insects  and  crustaceous  ariimals,  are 
constructed  of  a  series  of  small  lenses,  evidently  adapted  to  dis- 
tinct vision,  and  requiring  a  tranquil  and  transparent  medium  for 
the  performance  of  the  visual  functions,  or,  in  other  words,  a  clear 
and  tranquil  state  of  the  water  and  atmosphere  was  necessary,  to 
eniible  the  animal  to  use  its  eyes  with  advantage.     See  the  ad- 
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mirable  chapter  on  the  Eyes  of  the  Trilobite,  by  Dr.  Backland. 
B.  T.  vol  1,  page  396. 

In  Chapter  II.  we  have  given  a  summary  statement  of  the  ve* 
getation  of  the  transition  epoch.  In  the  upper  series,  comprising 
the  great  coal  formation  in  very  different  degrees  of  latitude,  we 
meet  with  abundance  of  fossil  remains  of  large  plants,  analogous 
to  what  now  grow  in  tropical  climates.  From  hence  we  are  led 
to  infer,  that  our  globe  possessed  generally  a  very  high  degree  of 
temperature  at  the  latter  part  of  the  transition  epoch.  With  re- 
spect to  the  temperature  of  the  earlier  periods,  we  ace  less  certain ; 
for  the  vegetable  remains  in  the  lower  transition  rocks  are  chiefly 
marine,  and.  the  submarine  rocks,  on  which  the  fuci  grew,  might 
derive  a  local  temperatiue  from  adjacent  igneous  rocks. 

The  rare  ^occurrence  of  remains  of  terrestrial  plants  and  ani- 
mals, in  the  earUer  transition  rocks,  would  indicate,  that  the  sur- 
face of  our  planet  was  not  then  covered  with  extensive  islands  or 
tracts  of  permanently  dry  land :  but  that  it  was  progressively  ad- 
vancing to  a  condition  suited  to  support  higher  forms  of  vegetable 
and  animal  organization.  Of  the  lower  classes  of  animals,  we 
find  abundant  remains  in  the  transition  series  of  the  middle  pe- 
riod.    These  remains  are,  chiefly, 

1.  Radiated :    coraUines,  madrepores,  and  encrinites. 

2.  Articulated:  the  trilobite,  and  a  few  small  crustaceous  ani- 

mals, confined  to  particular  beds. 

3.  Molluscous :  certain  species  of  bivalves,  and  the  nautilus, 

with  a  few  species  of  univalves. 

4  Vertebrated:  certain  species  of  fish,  not  hitherto  found  in 
more  recent  strata;  but  neither  remains  of  reptiles^  birds, 
nor  mammalia,  have  yet  been  discovered. 

It  was  till  recently  believed,  that  the  teeth  of  large  reptiles, 
analogous  to  crocodiles,  had  been  found  in  fresh-water  limestone, 
below  the  coal  formation,  at  Burdie  House,  near  Edinburgh ;  but 
M.  A^issiz  has  ascertained,  that  these  teeth  belonged  to  distinct 
genera  of  fish,  approaching  to  saurians  in  the  structure  of  their 
teeth.     To  these  he  has  given  the  name  of  Sauroid  fishes. 

In  the  organic  remains  of  the  earUest  transition  rocks,  we  ap- 
pear to  trace  the  first  manifestations  on  our  own  planet,  of  creative 
power  displayed  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  This  is 
strongly  confirmed,  by  the  similarity  of  these  early  remains  in  the 
transition  rocks  of  distant  regions,  and  still  farther,  by  observing 
the  jHTO^essive  advancement  to  higher  forms  of  organic  life,  as 
we  ascend  through  the  secondary  into  the  tertiary  state,  indicating 
a  progressive  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  globe,  until  it 
became  suited  to  the  residence  of  man,  and  the  hi^est  orders  of 
terrestrial  aninoials.    . 
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Some  geolasisis  vould  discard  the  oae  of  the  term  DransUum  Roeb; 
a  term  which  has  been  geoeraUy  employed  ever  since  geology  became  a 
science.  Such  a  change  would  introduce  much  unnecessary  difficulty 
and  confusion  into  geologifial  descriptions,  and  retard  the  progress  of 
knowledge.  The  Stktrian  sjfstem,  for  instance,  is  named  afler  a  tribe  of 
ancient  Britons,  and  the  members  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  named 
afler  obscure  localities  in  England.  These  names,  if  unconnected  with 
the  TransUion  series^  convey  no  meaning  whatever  to  the  foreign  geolo- 
gist, but  if  it  be  stated  that  the  Silurian  system  comprises  a  series  of 
Transiti4m  bed$  below  the  Old  Red  Sandstone^  the  true  position  of  these 
beds  will  be  every  where  undentood. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ON  THE  LOWER  OR  GREAT  GOAL  FORMATION, 

The  GeologiciLl  Poeition  and  Structure  of  Coal  Districts,  called  Coal-Fielda.*^ 
Dislocation,  and  Disturbances  of  Coal  Strata  by  Faults  and  Dykes. — Mineral 
Coal,  Anthracite,  Plumbago,  Wood  Coal  or  Lignite.^-Ironstone  accompanying 
Coal  Strata.->On  Carbon  as  an  original  Constituent  Part  of  the  G1obe.--On  the 
Origin  of  Coal  Strata,  and  their  Deposition  in  Fresh- Water  Lakes  or  Marshes. — 
Numerous  Repetitioaa  of  the  same  series  of  Beds  in  the  same  Coal-Field. — Pre- 
cautions necessary  in  the  establishment  of  Iron  Furnaces. — On  the  Mode  of 
■earchinff  for  Coal. — Qlnts  to  landed  Proprietors  on  the  Probability  of  findinj; 
Coal  in  Districts  where  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered. — On  the  Fx)nnation  of 
Coal  Beds  in  Fresh- Water  Lakes. — On  the  Conversion  of  Vegetable  Matter  into 
Coal.— Imperfect  Coal  Formations.— 8alt  Springs  in  Coal  Strata.— >Coal  Minos 
in  France  and  North  America. — Observations  on  the  Consumption  of  Coal  in . 
England,  and  the  Period  when  the  Coal  Beds  will  be  exhausted.-— Additional 
Remarks  on  the  same  Subject. — Section  of  the  Coal  Strata  at  Ashby  Wolds. 

In  the  lower  transiticm  rbcks  cowiing  the  primary,  described 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  we  verjr  rarely  discover  any  remains  of 
v^etables,  either  terrestrial  or  marine.  Carbon,  which  is  the 
principal  constituent  element  of  all  plants,  is  seldom  found  as  a 
mineral  substance  in  these  rocks :  for,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
vestiges  of  organic  forms  which  they  contain,  are  of  marine  ani- 
mals. Hence  we  are  led  to  infer,  that  there  were  but  few  islands, 
or  tracts  of  dry  land,  rising  above  the  ancient  ocean,  in  which 
these  marine  oedcareous  beds  were  formed  or  deposited.  The  at- 
tention of  the  geological  student  is  now  required  to  contemplate 
a  most  important,  and  extensive  change  in  the  conditi(»iof  the 
globe, — at  least,  of  that  part  of  it  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
present  chapter.  Over  the  marine  rock  formations  before  de- 
scribed, we  find  a  series  of  strata,  two  thousand  feet  or  more  in 
aggregate  depth,  in  which  remains  of  marine  animals  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  but  which  contain,  almost  exclusively,  the  remains 
of  terrestriid  plants,  or  such  as  have  grown  either  on  dry  land  or 
in  marshes.  Carbon,  in  the  form  of  coal,  constitutes  also  nu- 
merous beds  in  the  series,  varying  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches 
to  thirty  feet  or  more,  and  alternating  with  beds  of  sandstone,  in- 
durated clay,  and  shale  or  schistose  clay.  The  remains  of  vege- 
tables are  distributed  in  greater  or  lesser  abundance  throughout 
the  whole  series,  which,  taken  together,  are  called  by  miners  in 
the  north,  cocU  measures.  The  coal  strata  were, '  doubtless^  de- 
posited in  the  vicinity  of  extensive  tracts  of  dry  land,  containing 
rivers,  marshes,  and  fresh-water  lakes :  themarinQ  beds  which 
form  the  foundation  of  the  series  of  coal  strata,  and  also  surround 
them,  must,  therefore,  have  been  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  an- 
cient deep,  before  the  vast  accmnulation  of  vegetable  matter  could 
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be  formed.  To  whatever  cause  we  attribute  this  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  globe,  it  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  an- 
other remarkable  effect ;  after  this  period,  metallic  veins  have  been 
rarely  formed,  for  they  seldom  rise  into  the  coal  strata.  The 
vegetable  remains  that  are  in  the  coal  strata,  appear  pdncipally 
to  belong  to  plants  analogous  to  those  that  abound  chiefly  ifi  tro- 
pical climates,  as  will  be  subsequently  noticed.  In  no  country 
have  coal  measures  been  more  extensively  worked  than  in  Eng- 
land, or  the  relations  of  the  strata  to  the  rocks  above  or  below 
them  been  more  fully  examined. 

Every  coal  district  has  its  peculiar  series  of  strata',  unconnected 
with  any  other,  though  there  is  a  general  resemblance  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  different  beds.  A  district,  with  its  peculiar  series  of 
strata,  is  called  a  coal-field.  The  foundation  rock  on  which  the 
coal-fields  of  Derbyshire,  Northumberland,  Durham,  Shropshire, 
and  North  and  South  Wales,  immediately  rest,  is  the  mountain 
or  upper  transition  limestone,  described  in  Chapter  VIL*  In 
Nottinghamshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Lancashire,  the  foundation  rock 
has  not  been  sunk  to,  but  we  have  every  reason  to  bdieve  that 
it  is  formed  by  a  continuation  of  the  same  limestone,  though 
this  is  by  no  means  essential  to  a  coal-field.  In  some  parts  of 
France,  I  have  observed  the  coal  strata  resting  upon  granite; 
being  only  separated  from  it  by  a  thick  bed  of  oonglomerate.  A 
general  view  df  the  arrangement  of  the  Derbyshire  coal-field, 
may  be  taken  as  affording  a  type  of  the  whole  English  coal- 
fields, with  certain  exceptions,  which  will  be  noticed. 

The. thick  beds  of  moimtain  Umestone  (see  Chap.  VII,)  which 
form  entire  mountains,  decline  in  height  towards  the  eastern  side 
of  the  country,  and  are  discovered  by  the  coal  measures.  The 
lowest  bed  of  these  measures,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the 
bed  which  separates  the  coal  measures,  from  the  limestone,  par- 
takes of  a  mixed  character,  varying  firom  soft  aj^iliaceous  shale 
to  hard  sandstone  ;  the  prevailing  color  is  a  dark  reddish  or  black- 
ish brown.  This  bed  has  been  called  limestone  shale :  its  total 
thickness  varies  from  five  to  six  hundred  feet,  but  in  some  sit- 
uations is  much  less. 

The  harder  strata  of  which  this  great  bed  is  composed,  are 
separated  by  soft  beds  that  easily  disintegrate  and  fall  down ; 
they  form  the  exposed  face  of  Mam  Tor,  or  the  Shivering  Moun- 
tain, near  Castleton.  The  peculiar  circumstance  which  renders 
this  bed  remarkable  is,  that  though  it  contains  chiefly  vegetable 
remains,  it  contains  also  occasional  patches,  or  limited  strata  of 
dark  bituminous  Umestone,  with  beds  and  nodules  of  ironstone, 

*  At  Dudley,  in  Staffordshire,  the  coal-field  rests  on  I  he  lower  transition  lime- 
stone, distinguished  by  its  abund^t  remain**  of  trilolntes,  hence  formerly  called 
the  Dudley  fossil. 
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and  thin  seams  of  coal,  which,  however  interesting  they  may  be 
to  the  geolo^cal  enqnirer,  are  too  inconsiderable  to  be  worked. 

The  next  large  bed  above,  is  in  some  aitnations  from  three  to 
four  hundred  feet  in  thickness ;  it  is  chiefly  composed  of  strata 
of  hard  siliceous  sandstone,  which  is  in  some  places  coarse,  con- 
taining angular  fragments  of  quartz ;  in  other  parts,  it  is  a  fine 
grained  and  very  durable  stone.  Some  of  the  strata  of  this  bed 
were  formerly  worked  for  millstones:  from  which  circumstance 
it  received  the  name  of  Milbtone  GriL*  It  contains,  as  far  as 
I  have  esiamined,  the  remains  of  vegetables  exclusively,  but  no 
beds  of  workable  coal  occur  in  it.  Where  the  strata  crop  or 
basset  out,  this  rock  forms  abrupt  and  picturesque  cliffs.  Above 
the  grit,  are  ^laid  the  regular  series  of  coal  measures  or  strata, 
comprising  sandstone  oi  various  qualities,  indurated  clay  called 
cbmchj  ironstone,  softer  argillaceous  beds  called  bind^  and  schis- 
tose argillaceous  beds,  called  shale.  There  are  also  two  argilla- 
ceous strata  containing  numerous  shells  of  fresh-water  muscles, 
and  hence  called  Mttscle  bind, 

A  gentleman  extensively  engaged  in  the  working  of  coal  mines 
in  this  district,  bad  a  measure  ts^en  of  the  thickness  of  the  dif- 
ferent beds,  which  he  sent  me,  and  was  published  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  work )  from  which  ^'  it  appears,  that  the  total 
depth  taken  on  the  level  line  of  the  measure  of  the  whole  Der- 
byshire strata,  including  part  of  Nottinghamshire,  is  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  ten  yard^,  in  which  are  thirty  different  beds  of  coal, 
varying  in  thickness  from  six  inches  to  eleven  feet,  making  the' 
total  thickness  of  coal  twenty  six  yards ;  of  course  the  above 
estimate  can  be  only  regarded  as  an  approximation  to  truth,  since 
the  thickness  of  the  strata  was  taken  upon  a  level  line,  and  not 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  their  inclination  or  dip."  Making 
an  allowance  for  excess  in  the  above  measurement,  the  true 
thickness  of  the  strata  may  fairly  be  estinaated  at  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  feet. 

What  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice  in  the  bed  of  lime- 
stone shale  before  mentioned,  below  the  coal  measures,  and  above 
the  mountain  limestone,  is,  that  this  bed  presents  a  transition  firom 
marine  calcareous  strata  with  animal  remains,  to  fresh-water  strata 
with  terrestrial  vegetables ;  as  both  occur  in  different  parts  of  the 
bed,  it  would  imf^y,  that  the  subjacent  limestone  had  been  grad- 
ually but  imequadly  raised  above  the  sea,  and  during  its  elevation 
some  parts  remained  immersed  in  the  ocean,  while  other  parts 
were  covered  with  vegetable  depositions.  In  the  western  side 
of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  the  alternations  of  coal  of  in- 


*  The  relations  of  the  limestone  shale  and  the  millstone  grit,  to  the  mountain 
limestone  on  the  west,  and  the  coal  strata  on  the  east,  is  represented  Plate '  4, 
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feiior  quality  with  beds  of  mountain  limestone,  aie  more  distinct, 
and  the  transition  from  marine  to  fresh-water  formations  are  on  a 
larger  scale :  both  prove  that  the  elavation  of  the  beds  above  the 
sea  was  effected  by  the  operation  of  an  elevating  fidrce  acting 
&lowly,  or  at  distant  intervsJs.  On  the  western  side  of  the  York- 
shire coal-field,  near  Halifax,  ammonites,  and  other  marine  shells, 
are  found  in  the  lower  strata,  proving  an  occasional  irruption  of 
the  sea  into  the  lake  or  basin  in  which  the  coal  is  departed. 

Coal-fields,  as  before  stated,  are  of  limited  extent,  and  the 
strata  firequently  dip  to  a  common  centre,  being  often  anranged 
in  basin-shaped  concavities,  which  appear  to  have  been  originally 
detached  lakes,  that  were  gradually  filled  by  repeated  depositions 
of  carbonaceous  and  mineral  matter.  In  some  of  th^  larger  coal- 
fields, the  original  form  of  the  lake  cannot  be  traced ;  but  in  the 
smaller  ones  it  is  distinctly  {xeserved. 

The  different  strata  under  a  bed  of  coal  are  frequimtly  similar 
to  the  strata  over  it ;  and  the  same  series  is  again  repeated,,  in 
some  mines  several  times,  under  different  beds  of  coal,  with  a 
perfect  similarity  both  in  the  succession  and  thickness  of  each. 
In  some  instances,  a  single  bed  of  stone  of  vast  diickness  sep- 
arates two  beds  of  coal.  In  other  instances,  only  a  very  thm 
stratum  of  shale  or  clay  lies  between  coal  beds. 

Though  numerous  beds  or  seams  of  coal  occur  in  one  coal- 
field, very  rarely  more  than  three  of  these  are  worked.  The 
thickness  of  the  coal  strata  in  the  same  coal-^eld,  often  varies 
from  a  few  inches  to  several  yards ;  but  each  stratum  generally 
preserves  nearly  the  same  thickness  throughout  its  whole  extent 
Instances  to  the  contrary  sometimes  occur,  in  which  the  same 
bed  will  become  narrower  or  wider,  and  sometimes  be  divided 
by  a  stratum  of  incombustible  earthy  matter,  in  different  parts  of 
its  course.  Few  beds  of  coal  are  worked  at  a  great  depth,  which 
are  less  than  two  feet  in  thickness.  The  stratuin  lying  over  a 
bed  of  coal  is  called  its  roof,  and  the  stratum  under  it  the  floor. 
The  faciUty  of  getting  coal  depends  very  much  on  the  compact- 
ness of  the  stone  which  forms  the  roof,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  security  from  falUng,  but  for  keeping  out  the  upper  water, 
and  preserving  the  pit  in  a  dry  state.  The  great  expense  incui^ 
red  in  supporting  the  roof  when  it  is  loose,  frequently  prevents  a 
valuable  bed  of  coal  from  being  worked,  or  absorbs  all  the  profit. 
In  some  situations,  the  roof  is  indurated  clay,  impregnated  with 
bitumen  and  pyrites.  When  this  falls  down,  and  is  intermixed 
with  water  and  small  coal  at  the  bottom,  it  takes  fire  spontane- 
ously; on  which  account  the  miners  close  up  the  space  with 
common  clay,  where  the  coal  has  been  worked,  to  prevent  the 
access  of  air  to  the  combustible  matter.  This  kind  of  combus- 
tible clay  is  called  tow  ;  it  \s  common  in  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
coal-field,  and  in  Staffordshire.     The  floor  or  stratum  on  wliich 
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the  coal  lies,  consists  of  clay  in  various  degrees  of  induration, 
and  is  almost  always  of  iliat  kind  which  will  resist  the  action 
of  fire,  called,  fire  clay,  suited  for  furnace  brickis  and  crucibles. 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  coal  strata  are  firequently  bent 
in  concavities,  resembling  a  trough-or  Iwein,  dipping  down  on  one 
side  of  the  field  and  rising  on  the  other.  In  Plate  IV,  fig.  2,  the 
section  of  a  coal-field  is  xepresented,  in  which  the  coal  strata 
c  c  c,  B  D  are  incUned  in  this  manner,  but  partiidly  dislocated 
by  a  firactiire  or  fault  at  f.  The  extremities  of  the  lowest  stra- 
tum, c  c,  are  several  miles  distant  in  some  coal-fields ;  in  others, 
not  more  than  one  mile. 

In  the  great  coal-field  in  South  Wales,  which  is  rather  a  long 
trough  than  a  basin,  the  strata  are  arranged  in  this  manner  over 
an  extent  of  nearly  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  a  variable 
breadth  of  frqm  five  to  twenty  miles.  It  is  pertly  broken  into 
by  Caerm^then  Bay  ;  but  it  forms  an  extent  of  surface-  exceed- 
ing twelve  hundred  square  miles.  It  contains  twenty  three  beds, 
of  wor|cable  coal,  which  axe  said  by  Mr.  Martin  to  make  together 
ninety  five  feet  in  thickness  of  thiis  valuable  mineral :  this  will- 
yield  sixty  four  million  tons  of  coal  per  square  mile.  The  thick- 
est bed  of  coal  is  nine  feet ;  in  some  parts  there  are  sixteen  seam» 
of  ironstone.  The  strata  of  this  vast  coal-field  are  deeply  cut 
through  by  valleys,  and  are  much  broken  by  faults,  and  the 
quality  of  the  cosd  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  field. 
About  one  third  of  the  coal  is  stated  to  be  cuhn,  or  stone  coal ; 
this  occurs  chiefly  on  the  western  side  of  the  basin  between  the 
vale  of  Neath,  in  Glamorganshire,  and  Bride's  Bay,  in  Pembroke^ 
shire. 

An  important  geological  discovery  has  recently  been  made  by 
Messrs.  Sedgwick  and  Miirchison :  they  have  ascertained  that 
the  South  Wales  coal  basin  extends  into  Devonshire,  and  is  sep- 
arated only  by  the  intervention  of  the  British  Channel.  The 
coal  strata  of  Devon  represent  the  lower  parts  of  the  South  Wales 
coal-field,  forming,  in  fact,  the  southern  side  of  the  great  coal 
basin.  In  Devonshire,  part  of  this  coal  basin  rests  on  granite : 
in  South  Wales,  the  foundation  rocks  of  the  whole  coal  series 
below  the  millstone  grit  and  mountain  limestone,  are  grauwack^. 
The  coal  is  hard  culm  ;  it  is  not  very  abundant.  The  fossil  ve- 
getable remains  are  similar  to  those  in  the  South  Wales  basin. 

At  the  Glee  Hills  in  Shropshire,  the  breadth  of  some  of  the 
coal-fields  is  not  a  mile.  At  Ashby  Wolds,  in  Leicestershire,  in 
the  central  part  of  the  field  at  e,  Plate  IV,  fig.  2,  the  main  bed 
of  coal  is  worked  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  forty  yards,*^ 
but  by  the  bending  and  rise  of  the  strata,  the  same  bed  comes  to 


*  TliM  wM  the  depth  of  the  mine-in  1812;  sinc«  that  time  a  mine  has  been 
nnk  to  the  depth  of  three  hundred  yards  ilito  tlie  »aiue  bed. 
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the  snrface  at  6,  about  three  mfles  distant.  The  depth  of  coal 
strata,  from  the  inclination  or  bending  of  the  strata,  differs  much 
in  the  same  district,  as  will  be  evident  from  what  has  been  stated, 
and  from  an  inspection  of  the  last  mentioned  fignre.  Some  coal- 
fields extend  in  a  waving  form  over  a  district. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  England,  the  strata  generally  decline, 
or,  in  the  miner's  language,  dip,  to  the  southeast  point :  on  the 
western  side,  the  strata  are  more  frequently  thrown  into  diff(»ent 
and  opposite  directions,  by  what  are  called  faults  and  dykes. 

A  fault  is  a  break  or  intersection  of  strata,  by  which  they  are 
conmionly  raised  or  thrown  down  ;  so  that  in  working  a  bed  of 
coal,  the  miners  come  suddenly  to  its  apparent  termination.  A 
dyke  is  a  wall  of  mineral  matter,  cutting  through  Che  strata  in  a 
position  nearly  vertical.  (See  Plate  IV,  figs.  2  and  3.)  The 
name  dyke^  is  originally  derived  from  our  northern  neighbors : 
it  signifies  a  wall.  The  thickness  of  dykes  varies  from  ^  few 
inches  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  even  yards.  The  dykes 
which  intersect  coal  strata  are  frequently  composed  of  indurated 
clay,  or- of  basalt,  and  will  be  particularly  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter.  In  some  coal-fields,  the  strata  are  raised  or 
thrown  down  on  one  side  of  a  dyke  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
or  more ;  and  the  miner,  after  penetrating  through  it,  (see  Plate 
IT,  fig.  3,)  instead  of  finding  the  same  coal  i^ain,  meets  with 
beds  of  stone  or  clay  on  the  other  side  at  e :  hence  he  is  fre- 
quently at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  in  searching  for  the  coal  which 
is  thus  cut  off.  If  the  stratum  of  stone  e,  be  the  same  as  any 
of  the  strata  which  were  sunk  through  in  making  the  pit  or 
shaft  g  gy  it  proves  that  the  bed  of  coal  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fault  is  thrown  down,  and  he  can  determine  the  exact  distance 
between  that  stratum,  and  the  coal  he  is  in  search  of.  But  if 
the  stone  is  of  a  different  kind  to  any  which  was  above  the  coal 
he  is  working,  he  may  be  certain  that  the  strata  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fault  are  thrown  up,  but  to  what  distance  ceui  only  be  as- 
certained by  trial,  if  the  under  strata  have  not  been  previously 
perforated.  It  fi^eqiiently  happens,  however,  that  two  or  more 
strata  of  stone  or  shale,  at  different  depths,  are  so  similar  in  their 
quality  and  appearance,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them: 
in  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  perforate  the  stratmn  to  ascertain 
its  thickness,  and  examine  the  quaUty  of  the  strata  above  or 
below  it,  by  which  its  identity  with  any  known  stratum  may 
generally  be  ascertained.  The  manner  in  which  the  strata  are 
inclined  towards  the  fault,  will  also  determine  whether  they  are 
thrown  up  or  down,  provided  they  are  not  shattered  where  they 
come  in  contact  with  it,  which  is  frequently  the  case.*    Each 

*  If  tho  dyko  make  an  acute  angle  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  iBtrata,  they  ar^ 
thrown  up  on  that  side ;  but  if  it  make  on  obtuse  angle,  they  are  thrown  down. 
See  Plate  IV,  fig.  2,  d  \  and  fig.  3,  d. 
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bed  of  coal  in  a  coal-field  has  certain  characters  by  which  it  may 
gen^Eally  be  known  to  be  the  same.  Its  thickness,  and  the  qual* 
ity  of  the  roof  and  floor,  with  that  of  the  upper  and  under  strata, 
gener^ly  serve  to  identify  it^  though  it  may  be  mnch  deeper  in 
one  place  than  another. 

The  dykes  which  intersect  coal  strata  are  generally  imperrious 
to  water  ^  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  where  the  strata 
decline  to  them,  they  hold  up  the  water,  and  occasion  springs  at 
the  surface,  or  keep  the  coal  works  on  that  side  of  the  fault  under 
water,  when  the  coal  works  on  the  other  side  are  dry.  This  will 
be  better  understood  by  referring  to  Plate  IV,  figs.  2  and  3,  where 
the  coal  strata  on  the  right  hand  decline  or  dip  to  the  fault  or 
dyke ;  and  the  water  which  passes  through  or  between  the  strata 
will  be  stopped  at  the  faults  and  damned  up ;  in  which  case  the 
coal  beds  to  the  right  of  the  dyke,  will  be  under  water,  and  those 
on  the  other  side  dry.  Now,  should  a  perforation  be  incautiously 
made  through  the  dyke,  all  the  water  will  be  thrown  upon  the 
works  on  the  left,  that  were  before  dry.  Where  the  coal  on  each 
side  of  a  fault  belongs  to  different  proprietors,  a  few  strokes  with 
a  pickaxe  may  thus  do  incalculable  mischief  'to  those  on  the  one 
side,  and  render  great  service  to  the  other,  by  laying  their  pits  dry. 

The  deepest  coal  mines  in  England  are  those  in  Northmnber- 
land  and  in  the  county  of  Durham,  some  of  which  are  worked 
three  hundred  yards  below  the  surface.  The  thickest  bed  of 
English  coal  of  any  considerable  extent  is  the  inain  coal  in  Staf- 
fordshire, which  is  thirty  feet.  The  upjier,  lower,  and  middle 
parts  of  the  bed  differ  in  quality.  Mr.  Keir,  who  has  written  an 
interesting  account  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  south  *  of  Stafford- 
shire, says  that  thirteen  different  kinds  of  coal  occur  over  each 
other  in  this  bed ;  the.  uppermost,  which  is  compact,  serves  as  a 
roof  in  getting  the  mider  coal.  At  the  Wood  Mill-hill  colliery  in 
this  county,  the  coal  is  said,  to  be  forty  five  feet  thick  ;  and  three 
beds  of  coal,  from  three  to  four  feet  in  thickness,  have  been  found 
under  it,  since  Mr.  Keir'^  account  was  published.  The  first  is 
only  two  3rards  under  the  thick  coal.  The  main  bed  of  coal  in 
the  Ashby-d^la-Zouch  coal-field  is  thirteen  feet  thick  ;  the  upper 
and  lower  seams  of  this  bed  also  vary  in  quality ;  a  seam  near  the 
middle  is  so  compact  that  it  may  serve  as  a  good  roof  for  the  under 
coaL  Few  beds  of  coal  in  other  parts  of  England  or  in  Wales 
exceed  from  six  to  nine  feet  in  thickness  ;  but  a  difference  in  the 
quahty  may  generally  be  observed  in  the  upper,  lower,  and  mid- 
dle parts  of  the  same  bed. 

A  curious  fact  is  stated  by  Mr.  Keir  respecting  the  main  coal  of 
Staffordshire.  In  one  situation  the  upper  part  of  the  bed  separates 
from  the  lower,  and  rises  to  the  surface,  Or  crops  out.  It  is  at  first 
divided  by  indurated  clay  called  bind  or  clunch  ;  but  as  the  dis- 
tance becomes  wider,  the  intervening  stone  grows  liarder,  and  will 
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Strike  fire  with  flint.  Similar  separations  take  place  sometimes  in 
the  beds  of  coal  in  the  mines  of  Northumberland  and  Diufaam. 
The  largest  known  bed  of  coal  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
is  near  Bamsley :  it  is  ten  feet  thick,  and  is  suppds^  to  be  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  two  or  more  seams,  which  soon  separate  again. 
The  miners  have  not  been  able  to  trace  thie  same  bed  in  situa- 
tions where  it  might  have  been  found,  -had  it  preserved  the  same 
thickness,  in  other  parts  of  its  course. 

Coal  strata,  beside  the  more  common  dislocations  by  faults,  pre- 
sent remarkable  contortions,  which  it  would  be  diflScult  to  explain, 
except  by  admitting  a  lateral  force,  which  has  compressed  them  into 
a  zigzag  form.  To  the  same  cause,  or  perhaps  to  a  partial  sinking 
of  the  earth,  we  may  attribute  the  origin  of  what  is  cs^ei  fauUy 
ground^  which  frequently  occurs  in  coal-fields.  In  this,  no  actual 
dyke  appears  to  have  been  formed  ;  but  the  beds  of  coal,  with  all 
the  accompanying  strata,  are  so  broken  and  shattered,  that  no 
workings  can  be  carried  on,  till  the  miner  has  got  through  them 
into  regular  strata.  These  broken  parts  of  the  strata,  called 
troubles  and  faulty  ground^  occasion  much  more  difficulty  to  the 
miner  than  common  faults  or  dykes,^  and  are  sometimes  of  great 
breadth.  ) 

In  some  coal-fields  one  part  of  a  stratum  is  in^clined,  and  the 
other  part  vertical.  A  curious  fact  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in 
a  small  coal-field  near  the  town  of  Manchester.* 

The  position  of  coal  strata  in  many  coal-fieldjs  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  series  of  fresh-water  muscle  shells,  decreasing  in  size, 
laid  within  each  other,  but  separated  by  a  thin  paste  of  clay.  If 
one  ^ide  of  the  shell  be  raised,  it  will  represent  the  general  rise 
of  the  strata  in  that  direction ;  and  if  the  whole  series  be  dislo- 
cated by  partial  cracks,  raising  one  part  a  little  and  depressing  the 
other,  to  represent  faults  iii  the  coal,  it  will  give  a  better  idea  of 
the. coal-field  than  any  description  can  convey..  We  are  here  to 
suppose  that  each  shell  represents  a  stratum  of  coal,  and  the  par- 
titions of  clay  the  earthy  strata  by  which  they  are  separ^- 
The  outer  shell  represents  the  lowest  bed  of  coal,  which  may  be 
many  miles  in  extent.  Now,  if  a  much  larger  shell  be  filled  with 
sand,  Tuid  the  lowest  shell  be  pressed  into  it,  we  may  consider  the 
large  shell  to  represent  limestone,  and  the  sand  gritstone ;  we 
shall  then  have  a  model  of  the  coal  strata  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  their  situation  over  the  metalliferous  lime,  with  the 
beds  of  sandstone  by  which  they  are  separated  from  it. 

From  the  incUnation  or  bending  of  coal  sti:ata,  they  always 
rise  near  to  the  surface  in  some  parts  of  their  course,  and  would 
be  visible  if  not  covered  by  soil  or  gravel.     In  the  banks  of  ra- 

•  I  have  given  a  short  account  of  tins  coal-field  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society. 
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vines  fonned  by  rivulets,  or  in  accidental  fractures  on  the  sidles  of 
hiils  in  a  district,  the  nature  of  the  strata  may  often  be  deter- 
mined, and  should  be  ascertained,  be^e  any  expense  be  incurred 
in  boring  or  sinking  for  coal*  When  this  is  done,  a  proper  station 
should  be  chosen,  which  requires  great  judgment ;  otherwise  it 
is  possible  to  bore  or  sink  to  great  depths,  and  iniss  a  bed  of  coal 
which  exists  very  near  the  place  ;  this  will  be  evident  from  the* 
inspection  of  the  two  stations,  a  and  6,  PlAie  lY,  fig.  2 :  in  the 
latter,  it  would  be  impossible  to  meet  with  the  bed  of  coal,  C| 
because  the  search  is  made  beyond  the  line  where  it  rises  to  the 
suiface,  or,  in  the  miner's  language,  crops  out.  At  a,  coal  would 
be  found  after  sinking  only  a  few  yards.*  In  most  situations,  it 
is  better  to  search  for  coal,  as  deep  as  can  be  done  without  expen- 
sive machinery,  by  sinking  a  well  in  preference  to  boring.  By 
sinking,  a  decisive  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  thickness  of  the  . 
strata  can  be  ascertained  as  far  as  you  descend,  which  can  only 
be  imperfectly  known  by  boring ;  for  the  latter  mode  is  liable  to 
great  imcertainty  of  result,  from  bondings  or  dips  of  the  strata. 
If,  for  instance,  the  borer  be  worii;ed  in  the  situation  a,  Plate  IT,  - 
fig.  2,  it  will  pass  through  a  great  depth  of  coal,  which  in  reality 
Q2ay  not  be  more  than  a  few  inches  in  thickness.  Besides  the 
uncertainty  of  the  results,  the  grossest  impositions  are  sometimes 
practiced  to  answer  interested  purposes,  and  induce  proprietors  to 
continue  the  search,  where  there  is  no  reasonable  probability  of 
success. 

Where  coal  strata  come  to  the  surface,  they  are  generally  in  a 
soft  decomposed  state,  and  intermixed  with  earthy  matter.  They 
frequently  present  no  appearance  of  coal,  but  the  soil  may  be  ob- 
served of  a  darker  color.  The  real  quality  of  the  coal  cannot  be 
ascertained  until  it  is  found  below,  in  its  natural  undecomposed 
state,  lying  between  two  regular  strata  of  stone  or  indurated  clay« 
In  general  it  is  observed,  that  the  same  bed  improves  in  quality, 
as  it  sinks  deeper  into  the  earth.  Coal  strata  are  generally  spht 
or  divisible  into  rhomboidal  blocks,  by  vertical  joints :  these  are 
called  slines }  the  oblique  shorter  joints  are  called  cutters. 

Prom  what  will  be  stated  in  the  subsequent  chapters,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  there  is  more  than  one  third  of  England  in  which  aA 
search  for  valuable  coal  is  useless :  the  knowledge  of  a  negative 
fact  becomes  important,  when  it  saves  us  from  loss  of  time,  ex- 
pense, and  disappointment. 

Common  coaJ  is  a  mineral  too  well  known  to  require  a  particu- 
lar description.  Mineralogists  divide  coal  into  two  species, — 
Brown  coal,  and  Black  coal :  the  former,  sometimes  called  wood 
coal,  is  chiefly  found  in  tertiary  shale  or  in  alluvial  ground.     It 

*  Tn  1811,  I  saw,  in  Radnorshire,  a  fruitless  searcfa  for  coal  of  this  kind ;  a  bed 
of  coal  of  a  bad  quality  rose  near  the  surface,  and  the  attempts  to  obtain  it  were 
made  beyond  the  outcrop  of  the  bedt 

16 
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con&ins,  besides  charcoal  and  bitumen,  various  vegbtabla^princi- 
pies,  and  the  branches  of  trunks  of  trees  partially  decoihpdted, 
which  mark  the  origin  of  ^his  kind  of  coal. 

Black  coaly  or  common  coal,  is  composed  of  charcoal,  bitumen, 
and  earthy  matter.  The  latter  forms  the  ashes  which  remain 
sfter  combustion :  these  vary  in  proportion  in  different  coals,  from 
two  to  near  tw«ity  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  bitumen  varies 
from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent.,  and  the  charcoal  from  forty  to 
more  than  eighty  per  cent. 

Mineralogists  have  enumerated  many  different  kinds  of  black 
eoal :  several  of  these  pass  by  gradation  into  each  other  in  the 
same  mine.  The  most  important  varieties,  in  an  economical 
view,  are  the  hard  coal,  like  that  of  StaffcHrdshire,  and  bitimiinous 
or  caking  coal,  called  in  London  sea  coal. 

Anthracite  is  a  mineral  approaching  to  the  state  of  plmnbago : 
it  consists  nearly  of  pure  carbon,  is  extremely  hard  and  difficult 
to  ignite,  and  has  often  a  semi-metallic  lustre.  It  occurs  in  rocks 
which  have  generally  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  transi- 
tion class,  but  is  sometimes  found  in  small  quantities  in  regular 
coal  strata.  The  coal  in  the  extensive  coal  formation  of  Penn- 
sylvania, is  called  anthracite,  because  it  emits  but  little  smoke  in 
burning,  but  is  only  a  variety  of  common  coal,  containing  but 
little  bitumen.*  . 

Coal  strata  are  freqneptly  accompanied  by  thin  strata  of  iron* 
stone.  This  stone  has  a  dark  brown  or  grey  color:  it  has  an 
earthy  appearance  and  fracture,  and  is  about  three  times  heavier 
than  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  Some  kinds  have  the  specific 
gravity  of  3.6.  Though  modern  mineralogists  call  this  mineral 
clay  ironstone,  after  Werner,  from  its  resemblance  to  argillaceous 
stones,  on  analysis  it  is  found  to  contain  but  a  very  minute  por- 
tion of  alumine  or  pure  clay,  sometimes  not  more  than  two  per 
cent.  It  is  principally  composed  of  iron  combined  with  oxygen^ 
carbonic  acid,  and  water,  and  a  small  quantity  of  silex,  and  in 
some  instances  with  calcareous  earth.  If  it  be  of  a  good  quality^ 
k  yields  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  of  iron.  In  some  of  the  beds 
of  clay  over  coal,  detached  nodules  of  ironstone  occur,  which  are 
also  smelted  for  iron. 

The  vast  extent  and  importance  of  our  iron  works  are  well 
known ;  but  their  establishment  is  of  recent  date.  Formerly, 
our  furnaces  were  on  a  diminutive  scale,  and  wood  or  charcoal 
was  the  only  fuel  employed ;  but  in  the  present  cultivated  state 
of  the  country,  wood  could  not  be  procured  in  requisite  quantity. 
The  application  of  coal  or  coke  to  the  smelting  of  iron  is  among 
*he  most  useful  of  modem  improvements ;  but  it  is  only  some 

*  The  culm  or  stone  coal  in  South  Wales,  which  contains  scarcely  any  bitumen » 
has  recently  received  the  name  of  anthracite  :  it  is  not,  however,  identiral  with 
Uie  anthracite  of  mineralogista,  found  in  primary  rocks. 
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kinds  Qf  coal  that  are  proper  for  tl^  purpose.  Inattention  to  this 
ciicmnstance  has  frequently  led  landed  proprietors  to  great  unpro- 
fitable expense.  Finding  ironstone  and  coal  in  abundance  upon 
their  estates,  they  have  constructed  furnaces  and  other  works  at  a 
considerable  cost,  and  have  discovered  too  late  that  the  coal,  how- 
ever suitable  for  dconestic  or  other  uses,  was  unfit  to  make  iron  of 
a  marketable  quality.  To  make  good  iron  from  the  best  iron- 
stone, it  is  necessary  that  the  coal  should  be  as  firee  as  possible 
fiK>m  every  substance  with  which  sulphur  is  combined.  It  should 
possess  the,  property  of  forming  a  hcurd  coke  or  cinder ;  .and  .if  it 
have  the  quality  <^  cementing  or  cakingj  it  is  the  more  valuable, 
as  the  small  coal  can:  then  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  coking, 
which  is  frequently  wasted  where  it  does  not  possess  this  quality. 

Dififerent  opinions  have  been  formed  respecting  the  origin  of 
coal.  In  the  primary  and  transition  mountains,  a  particular  spe- 
cies of  coal  occurs  in  small  quantities,  as  before  stated,  which  is 
extremely  hard  and  splendent,  and  bums  without  smoke  or  flame, 
and  is  called  anthracite :  it  resembles,  and  appears  to  pass  into, 
the  mineral  called  plumbago  or  graphite.  Common  coal,  also, 
sometimes  graduates  into  plumbago.  Plumbago  and  anthracite 
are  so  completely  mineralized,  as  to  present  no  indications  of  a 
vegetable  origin ;  but  the  slate,  in  which  anthracite  is  imbedded, 
sometimes  contains  impressions  of  ferns,  and  the  strata  over  com- 
mon coal  abound  in  vegetable  impressions :  the  cortical  part  of 
the  vegetable  is  frequently  seen  converted  into  mineral  coal.  It 
is  not  often  that  vegetable  impressions  are  found  in  the  coal'  itself; 
but  some  of  the  regular  coal  beds  in  the  Dudley  coal-fieldy  of 
which  I  have  specimens  of  considerable  size  and  thickness,  are 
composed  of  di^inot  layers  of  vegetables,  converted  into  true 
mineral  coal,  and  when  separated,  preserving  the  distinct  cortical 
impressions  of  plants  throughout  the  whole  thickness  of  the  coal. 
It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  all  the  coal  beds  in  the  same  field 
are  also  formed  of  vegetable  matter,  though  the  impressions  may 
be  eflhced.  I  have  also  a  specimen  of  common  coal  from  Derby- 
diire,  with  dififerent  cortical  impreiteions.* 

Granting  that  common  coal  is  originally  derived  from  the  de- 
composition of  vegetables,  it  may  be  fairly  asked, — from  whence. 
did  the  vegetal^e  tribes  originally  derive  the  carbon  of  which  their 
solid  parts  are  principally  composed  ?  Carbon  either  previously  ex- 
isted in  nature,  or  trees  and  plants  had  the  power  of  formmg  it 
fit)m  more  simple  elements.  Neither  of  these  opinions  is  improba- 
ble, nor  are  they  at  variance  with  each  other.  If  carbon  be  a 
compound  substance,  of  which  hydrogen  is  a  constituent  part,  it 
may  be  formed  by  the  process  of  vegetation,  or  it  may  exist  also 

•  «  Mr.  Hutton  has  ascertained  that  in  all  the  three  yarieties  of  coal  found  near 
Newcastle,  a  vegetable  structure  may  be  discovered  by  the  microacope,  if  the  coal 
be  cut  in  very  thin  alicea."— BicciUaiwi'#  B.  7.  vol.  i,  p.  456. 
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in  the  mineral  kingdom,  independent  of  organic  productions. 
That  carbon  is  an  original  constituent  elementary  'part  of  the 
globe,  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  when  we  consider  that,  united 
with  oxygen,  it  is  an  important  constituent  part  of  all  limestone 
mountains,  composing  nearly  one  half,  by  weight,  of  their  sub- 
stance, or  44  of  carbonic  acid  to  56  of  lime.    Now,  the  quantity 
of  carbon,  when  separated  from  the  oxygen,  would  be  equal  to 
one  eighth  of  the  whole  mass  of  limestone  ;  3nd,  as  all  the  an- 
cient limestone  formations  were  deposited  under  the  ocean,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  this  carbon  was  derived  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.     Could  the  carbon  be  separated  from  the  limestone  in 
the  great  calcareous  ranges  of  the  Jura  and  the  Alps,  it  would 
form  a  bed  of  pure  carbon^  nearly  a  thoutMind  feet  in  thickness, 
through  the  vast  extent  of  these  mountains :  and  were  we  forced 
to  admit  that  this  carbon  was  derived  from  organic  secretion,  we 
should  rather  look  to  the  animal  than  the  vegetable  kingdom  for 
its  origin ;  as  no  small  portion  of  many  calcareous  mountains  is 
composed  of  animal  remains,  and  calcareous  beds  are  forming  in 
our  present  seas,  oif  great  extent  and  thickness,  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  shells  and  coral. 

M.  Adolphus  Brongniart,  in  a  recent  work  on  vegetable  fossils, 
has  ingeniously  suggested  another  origin  for  vegetable  carbon. 
He  admits,  as  I  have  done,  that  carbon  is^an  original  element  in 
the  composition  of  the  globe  and  its  atmosphere.  "  He  supposes 
that  the  atmosphere  of  the  ancient  world  might  contAin  more 
carbonic  acid  than  at  present.  This  woutd  be  highly  favorable 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  plants ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  plants 
absorbed  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  (fixed  air,)  they  would  ren- 
der the  atmosphere  more  pure,  and  fit  it  for  the  future  respiration 
of  animals. 

Bitumen^  which  is  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  is  known 
to  exude  from  the  lava  of  recent  volcanoes ;  and  the  volcanic 
tufa  in  Auvergne,  which  covers  a  vast  extent  of  surface,  is  al- 
most every  where  intermixed  with  bitumen.  In  hot  weather,  I 
have  seen  it  trickling  out  of  the  tufa  in  considerable  quantities,  re- 
sembling melted  pitch.  As  the  ancient  volcanoes  of  that  district 
broke  out  from  beneath  the  granite,  we  may  fairly  infer,  that  the 
bitumen  which  abounds  in  the  volcanic  tufa,  is  as  much  a  mine- 
ral substance  as  the  sulphur  which  accompanies  volcanic  erup- 
tions, or  which  is  sublimed  from  the  vapors  of  quiescent  volcanoes. 

Though  the  carbon  that  exists  as  a  constituent  part  in  some 
primary  rocks  may  be  derived  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  there 
can  scarcely  remain  a  doubt,  that  wood  coal  and  coininoir  coal  are 
of  vegetable  origin. 

Wood  coal,  or  brown  coal,  is  found  in  low  situations,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  formed  of  heaps  of  trees  buried  by  inundations 
under  beds  of  clay,  sand,  or  gravel.     The  woody  parts  have  pro- 
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bably  undei^one  a  certain  degree  of  vegetable  fermentation,  un- 
(kr  the  pressure  of  the  incumbent  earthy  matter,  by  which  they 
have  be^  carbonized  and  consoliclated.  In  some  specimens  of 
this  coal,  the  vegetable  fibre  or  grain  is  perceptible  in'  one  part, 
and  the  other  pert  is  reduced  to  coal.  The  vegetable  principles 
which  this  coal  contains,  united  with  bitumen  and  charcoal,  have 
been  already  stated.  In  black,  or  common  coal,  the  vegetable 
extract  and  resin  are  destroyed,  and  the  charcoal  and  bitumen 
alone  remain ;  but  wood  coal  and  common  coal  bear  in  other  re- 
spects too  close  a  resemblance,  to  allow  us  to  ascribe  to  them  a 
different  origin,  though  they  were  probably  formed  from  differ^ 
ent  tribes  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  under  different  circumr 
stances^ 

Wood  coaF  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  at  Bovey  Heath- 
field,  near  Exeter.  Several  beds  of  cod  are  separated  by  strata 
of  clay  and  gravel :  the  lowest  is  seventeen  feet  thick,  and  rests 
on  a  bed  of  clay,  under  which  is  sand,  resembling  sea  sand. 
The  coal  in  contact  with  the  clay  has  a  brown  color,  and  ap- 
pears intermixed  with  earth.  In  other  parts,  the  laminae  of  the 
coal  undulate,  and  resemble  the  roots  of  trees :  in  the  middle'  of 
the  lowest  stratum,  the  coal  is  more  compact,  and  is  of  a  black 
colot,  and  nearly  as  heavy  as  common  coal. 

A  great  repository  of  this  kind  of  coal  exists  near  Ccdogne  :  it 
extends  for  many  leagues:  it  is  fifty. feet  in  thickness,  and  is 
covered  with  a  befli  of  gravel  firom  twelve  to  twenty  feet  deep. 
Trunks  of  .trees  deprived  of  their  branches,  are  imbedded  in  this 
coal ;  which  proves  that  they  have  been  transported  irom  a  di»- 
tance.  Nuts,  which  are  indigenous  to  Hindostan  and  China, 
and  a  fragrant  resinous  substance,  are  also  found  in  it.  A  sim- 
ilar resinous  substance,  occurs  in  the  Bovey  coal,  and  was  also 
discovered  with  fossil  wood,  in  cutting  through  Highgate  Hill. 
Mr.  Hatchett,  by  whom  it  was  analyzed,  has  given  it  the'  name 
of  retinasphaltum. 

In  wood  coal,  we  may  almost  seize  nature  in  the  act  of  mar- 
king coal,  before  the  process  is  completed.  These  formations  of 
coal^ure  of  far  more  recent  date  than  that  of  common  coal,  though 
their  origin  must  be  referred  to  a  former  condition  of  the  globe, 
when  animals  like  those  existing  at  present  in  tropical  climates 
flourished  in  northern  latitudes>  as  their  remains  sometimes  occur 
in  the  wood  coal  of  Europe. 

The  vegetable  origin  of  common  mineral  coal  appears  to  be 
established  by  its  association  with  strata  abounding  io  vegetable 


•  The  description  of  wood  coal  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  account  of  the  tertiary 
strata  and  diluvia ;  but  the  formation  of  mineral  coal  will-  be  much  better  under- 
stood by  tncing  the  gradual  converston  of  vegetable  matter  into  subataoccB  ap* 
proachihg  to  the  character  of  true  coal. 
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impressions ;  by  its  close  similarity  to  wood  coal,  {whidi  is  un- 
doubtedly a  vegetable  product ;)  and,  lastly,  by  the  decisive  fact, 
that  some  mineral  coal,  in  the  Dudley  coal-field,  is  entirely  com- 
posed of  layers  of  mineralized  plants.- 

Though  the  vegetable'  origin  of  mineral  coal  may  be  satisfac- 
torily established,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  conceiving  by 
what  process  so  many  beds  and  seams  of  coal  have  l^en  regulaiiy 
arranged  over  each  other  in  the  same  coal-field,  and  separated  by 
strata  of  sandstone,  shale,  and  indurated  clay.  It  will  tend  to 
simplify  the  inquiry,  if  we  examine  a  cOal-field  of  very  limited 
extent ;  such  as  those  which  occur  in  small  coal  basins,  called 
stciUeys,  on  the  hills  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  which 
are  not  more  than  one  mile  in  length  and  breadth.  It  seedis  evi- 
dent, that  these  basins  have  once  been  small  lakes  or  marshes, 
and  that  the  strata  have  been  deported  on  the  bottom  and  sides, 
takipg  the  concave  form,  which  depositions  under  such  circum- 
stances must  assume :  and  it  is  deserving  notice,  that  the  stratum 
of  eoal,  which  in  one  of  these  coal  basins  at  Hudswell  is  a  yard 
thick  in  the  lowest  part,  gradually  diminishes  as  it  approaches  the 
edges,  and  then  entirely  vanishes.  This  fact  proves,  that  the 
present  basin-shaped  position  of  the  strata  wajs,  in  this  case  at 
least,  their  original  one ;  and  that  the  basin,  at  the  period  when 
thacoal  strata  were  formed,  was  a  detached  lake  or  marsh,  and 
not  part  of  the  bed  of  the  sea. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  coal  strata  were  deposited  on  the 
bed  of  the  ocean ;  but  this  is  not  jNrobable,  for  the  vegetable  re- 
mains, so  abundant  in  the  coal  strata,  belong  to  families  of  ter- 
restrial.or  marsh  plants,  ferns,  gigantic  equisetums,  (horsetail,) 
with  jointed  and  striated  stems  like  feeds,  hence  called  cata- 
mites, and  lycopodia  allied  to  ferns :  these  compose  the  greater 
part  of  the  fossil  plants  accompanying  coal.  In  some  instances, 
the  coal  is  decidedly  formed  of  such  plants ;  and,  fix)m  the  plants 
being  sometimes  found  erect,  we  may  infer  that  they  grew  near 
the  place  where  they  occur.  A  further  proof  of  the  fresh-water 
formation  of  coal  strata,  is  afforded  by  a  stratum  of  indurated 
clay  in  the  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  coal-fields.  It  occurs  about 
the  middle  of  the  series,  and  is  filled  with  the  shells  of  fresh- 
water muscles.  This  stratum  is  called  muscle  bindy  and  will  be 
particularly  referred  to  in  the  next  chapter.  It  deserves  notice, 
that  the  substance  of  shells  in  the  coal  shale,  at  least  wherever 
I  have  seen  them  in  tlie  northern  coal-fields,  has  that  cretaceous 
or  chalky  appearance  and  consistence,  which  I  have  obs^ved  to 
be  peculiar  to  shells  in  what  are  regarded  as  undoubted  fiesh- 
water  formations. 

If  the  basins  in  which  the  coal  strata  are  deposited  were  ori- 
ginally fresh-water  lakes  or  marshes,  did  any  of  the  plants,  whose 
remains  compose  coal,  grow  where  the  coal  is  now  found  ?  or. 
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w^e  they  canied  by  rivers  or  inondations  iuto  the  lakes,  and 
gradually  deposited  as  the  water  evaporated?  The  former  is  per- 
haps the  most  probable  hypothesis;  and  the. occurrence  of  the 
same  peculiar  kind  of  fire  clay  under  each  bed  of  coal,  favors  the 
opinion,  that  this  was  the  soU  proper  for  the  {Htxluction  of  those 
plants  from  which  coal  has  been  formed.  If  we  suppose  that 
these  lakes  were  periodically  laid  dry,  and  agaia  filled  by  sudden 
inundations,  we  ishall  have  the  conditions  required  for  the  sue* 
cession  of  carbonaceous  and  earthy  strata  that  take  place  in  a 
coal-field :  a  repetition  of  such  inundations  would  fill  up  the  lake 
or  basin.  Nor  can  such  a  supposition  appear  improbable ;  for,  as 
the  species  of  vegetables  in  the  coal  strata  are  analogous  to  what 
at  present  grow  in  tropical  climates,  we  may  infer  that  they  were 
subjected  to  such  atmospheric  influences  as  promote  the.  rapid 
growth  and  decay  of  vegetation  ifi  hot  countries,  accompanied 
with  great  periodical  iumidations. 

The  terrestrial  and  -marsh  plants  that  accompany  coal,  and  of . 
which  it  was  formed,  might  flourish  between  these  successive  in- 
undationsj  their  growth  being  snfliciently  mpid  to  fi>rm  a  thick 
bed  of  vegetable  matter  in  a  short  period ;  for,  as  they  had  not 
the  ligneous  structure  of  wood,  their  decomposition  by  vegetable 
fermentation  might  speedily  be  efTected.  Should  it  be  objected, 
that  some  of  the  coal  beds  are  from  nine  to  thirty  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  that  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter,  suflUcient  to  .form  such 
beds,  could  not  be  collected  in  one  season,  it  might  be  said  in 
reply,  that  we  know  not  the  duration  of  the  periods  during 
which  vegetation -might  proceed  without  interruption ;  but  it  de- 
serves particular  notice,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  that  all  Uiick 
beds  of  coal  are  divided  into  several  minor.strata,  and  have  fire- 
quently  thin  strata  of  shale,  clay,  or  sandstone  between  them^' 
though  they  are  called  by  the  miners  one  bed,  as  the  coal  can 
be  all  got  at  the  same  level.  The  Staffordshire  coal  stratum, 
which  is  thirty  feet  thick,  is  divided  into  thirteen  minpr  strata 
by  seams  of  clay,  &c. ;  and  the  thirteen  feet  bed  of  coal  at 
Ashby  Wolds,  is  composed  of  several  seams  of  different  qual- 
ities, which  have  different  names  given  to  them  by  the  miners. 

Very  thin  seams  of  coal  sometimes  alternate  with  the  shale 
lying  between  two  large  beds  of  coal.  I  have  on  the  table  be* 
fore  me,  a  mass  from  the  Dudley  tsoal-field,  in  which  part  of  two 
beds  oi  coal  are  separated  by  a  stratum  of  indurated  clay  or 
lAale,  about  two  inches  in  thickness ;  this  stratmn  of  ishale  con- 
tains more  than  twenty  seams  of  coal,  none  of  which  exceed  the 
thickness  of  a  wafer,  but  they  are  distinctly  separated  from  each 
odier  by  seams  of  shale.  These  thin  seams  of  coal  and  shale 
were  probably  formed  by  alternate  depositions  of  leaves  or  mi- 
nute aquatic  plants,  and  of  earthy  particles  forming  layers  of  clay 
or  8an<L    These  are  circumstances  which  appear  to  me  to  prove. 
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that  the  formation  of  the  coal  strata  was  effected  more  rapidly 
'than  those  geologists  have  hitherto  been  willing  to  admit,  who 
have  only  examined  coal  mines,  seated*  in  an  easy  Chair  in  their 
studies.  The  frequent  repetition  of  certaiii  series  of  strata  of 
precisely  the  same^  quality  and  thickness  at  different  depths  in 
the  same  mine,  is  well  deserving  notice,  a^  it  indicates  a  period- 
ical recurrence  of  the  same  conditions  under  which  they  were 
deposited.  A  remarkable  instance  of  such  recurring  series,  in 
the  mine  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  which  I  exam- 
ined in  1812,  will  be  stated  at  the  end  df  the  present  chapter. 

Vertical  stems  of  plants  occur  in  coal-fields :  Uiis  may  have 
been  their  original  locality,  but  it  is  seldom  that  they  can  be  seen 
in  this  position,  unless  in  situations  where  a  considerable  face  of 
rock^  composed  of  coal  measures,  is  open  to  the  day^ 

In  1819, 1  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  Burntwood  quarry, 
at  Althouse,  near  Wakefield  in  Yorkshire,  at  which  time  there 
were  numerous  vertical  stems  in  strata  of  sandstone,  the  upper  se- 
ries of  the  coal  measures.  ^  One  stem  which  I  measured  in  the  quar- 
ry was  nine  feet  in  length,  and  ten  inches  in  diameter ;  but,  what 
is  remarkable,  this  stem  passed  through  three  strata  of  sandstone, 
parted  by  regular. strata  seams.  It  had,  therefore,  evidently  grown 
in  the  situation  where  it  stood ;  for  it  is  difScuH  to  believe  that 
any  vegetable  stem  could  pierce  through  three  ^strata  of  sand- 
stone, the  lower  of  which,  at  least,  must  have  been  pisurtly  con- 
solidated. .When  we  consider  that  these  were  the  stems  of  hol- 
low tubular  plants,  equisetums,  without  any  woody  support,  it  is 
impossible  to  beUeve  that  they  could  have  remained  erect,  in  a 
warm  temperature,  without  speedy  destruction  or  decomposition, 
even  for  a  very  limited  time.  We  are  therefore  certain,  that 
they  were  speedily  encased  in  the  strata  that  new  surround  them, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  three  strata  of  sandstone,  n\ne  feet  in 
thickness,  were  rapidly  deposited 

The  coal  mines  at  St.  Etienne,  in  Prance,  present  similar  ap- 
pearances ;  the  vertical  stems  are  numerous,  and  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  length.  From  a  drawing  and  description  of  them  given 
me  by  M.  Alexandre  Brongniart,  it  appears  that  they  were  large 
equisetums,  and  the  hollow  tube  is  filled  with  sandstone^  The 
circumstances. and  the  inferences  from  them,  agree  with  those 
before  stated  of  Burntwood  quarry. 

In  the  section  of  the  Ashby-de-la-Zbuch  x;oal,  given  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter,  it  will  be  seen,  that  there  ara  no  less  than  sixteen 
strata  of  blue  bind,  exactly  of  th^  same  thickness,  and  alterna- 
ting with  sixteen  strata  of  ironstone,  of  which  the  six  upper  are 
only  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  lower  two  inches.  If  we 
should  suppose  each  stratum  of  bind  and  ironstone  to  have  been 
deposited  in  different  parts  of  one  year,  we  should  have  a  speedy 
formation  of  these  thin  beds.    We  know  nothing,  however,  cer- 
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tain,  respecting  the  fonnation  of  iroDstone ;  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  deposited  in  fresh  Water,  as.  it  occurs  in  fresh- water  strata 
in  the  regular  coal  fonnation,  and  in. the  coal  strata  of  the  ooUtes 
m  Yorkshire,  and  among  the  clay  and  sandstone  strata  in  the 
wealds  of  Kent  Few  geologists  have  attempted  to  explain  the 
fonnation  of  ironstone.  It  may  have  been  a  deposition  from 
chalybeate  waters,  or  was,  perhaps,  the  produce  of  decomposed 
vegetation,  as  bog  or  peat  iron  is  supposed  to  have  been. 

Some  geologists  are  of  o]Hmon,  that  coal  was  forpied  from 
peat ;  but  the  fossil  vegetables  in  coal  strata,  and  in  the  coal  it- 
self, are  not  what  compose  the  peat  of  the  present  day.  How- 
ever, if  northern  latitudes  had  the  temperature  of  tropical  cli- 
mates during  the  geological  epoch  when  the  vegetables  flouridlied 
that  are  found  in  the  coal  strata,  the  peat  of  that  period  would 
partake  of  a  different  character  from  recent  peat  beds,  and  niight 
be  produced  by  the  rajrid  decomposition  of  the  large  terrestrial 
and  marsh  plants,  before  referred  to.  A  bed  of  modem  peat, 
seven  feet  in  thickness,  is  said  to  have  been  formed  in  thirty 
years ;  but  the  primitive  vegetation  of  the  world,  flourishing  and 
decaying  under  a  high  degree  of  temperature,  and  a  moist  atmos* 
I^ere,  might  form  thick  beds  of  peat  in  a  much  shorter  period. 

It  is  truly  deserving  attention,  that  the  vegetable  fossils  found 
in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  under  very  different  Latitudes, 
are  nearly  identical  with  those  in  European  coal-fields.  The 
plants  in  the  coal-fields  of  North  America,  and  even  the  speci- 
mens finom  Greenland,  are  analogous  to  those  in  the  English  coal- 
fields ;  and  the  few  specimens  that  have  been  obtained  from  the 
tTO|Hcal  regions  in  America,  firom  New  Holland,  and  from  India, 
belong  to  the  same  famiUes  as  those  which  we  find  in  the  coal 
strata  of  Europe.  Now,  if  we  admit  these  distant  beds  of  coal 
to  be  of  contemporaneoiis  formation,  we  muist  admit  also,  that 
the  temperature  of  the  whole  globe  was,  at  that  epoch,  nearly' 
the  same  in  very  different  latitudes  ;  or  were  we  to  suppose  that 
these  coal-fields  were  formed  in  different  epochs,  we  must  still 
grant,  that  northern  latitudes  have  once  enjoyed  the  same  tempe- 
rature, as  countries  under  the  equator. 

Before  concluding  these  observations,  it  may  be  permitted  to 
remark,  that,  however  ancient  the  fonnation  of  coal  and  iron- 
stone may  have  been,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  these  minerals 
together,  both  destined  in  future  time  to  give  to  man  an  exten- 
sive empire  over  the  elements,  and  to  contribute  largely  to  his 
means  of  civilization  and  comfort,  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  re- 
flecting mind  with  evidence  of  prospective  designing  intelligence. 

The  conversion  of  vegetable  matter  into  true  mineral  coal  has 
been  admirably  elucidated  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  MacCul- 
loch  on  wood  in  different  states  of  bituminization,  from  sub- 
mei^ed  wood,  to  peat,  brown  coal,  surturbrand,  and  lastly  to 
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jet,  in  which  the  traces  of  organization  are  nearly  destroyed. 
These. substances,  which  have  been  only  subjected  to  the  action 
of  water,  all  yield  bitumen  by  gentle  distillation ;  but  they  differ 
from  mineral  coal,  by  yielding  also  a  large  portion  of  acetic  acid, 
which  marks  the  remains  of  undecayed  vegetable  substances. 
Common  coal  has  formerly  been  regarded  as  a  combination  of 
charcoal  with  bitumen ;  but  as  bitumen  is  itself  a  combination 
of  carbon  with  hydrogen,  Dr.  MacCuUoch  says,  it  will  be  more 
proper  to  consider  coal  as  a  bitumen,  varying  in  its  composition 
from  the  fattest  Newcastle  coal  to  the  driest  Kilkenny  oc«l,  and 
owing  its  compactness  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
it  has  been  formed,  the  changes  it  may  have  subsequently  under- 
gone, and  the  substances  intermixed  with  it.     The  power  of 
yielding  naphtha  by  distillation,  is  the  distinction  between  one 
end  of  the  series  and  the  other.     The  last  hnk  (anthracite)  con- 
tains only  carbon  ;  so  the  last  result  of  the  distillation  of  asphal- 
tum  is  abo  carbon. 

To  convert  ^wood  coal  or  jet  into  true  coal,  some  further  pro- 
cess than  long  submersion  in  water  seems  necessary.  The  latter 
substance,  jet,  was  reduced  to  powder  by  Dr.  M.,  axid  put  into  a 
gun-barrel,  and  covered  close  with  Stourbridge  clay ;  it  was  then 
exposed  to  a  moderate  red  heat.  By  this  process,  it  was  con- 
verted into  a  substance  having  all  the  external  characters  and 
chemical  properties  of  true  mineral  coal,  and  the  clay  was  con- 
verted into  coal  shale.  But  though,  in  the  laboratory'  of  the 
chemist,  the  last  stage  of  the  formation  of  coal  requires  artificial 
fire,  yet  in  the  great  laboratory  of  Nature,  vegetable  fermentation 
and  compression  may  evolve  sufficient  heat  for  the  ultimate  for- 
mation of  mineral  coal.  It  may,  however,  deserve  notice,  (hat 
most  great  repositories  of  coal  are  intersected  by  beds  and  dykes 
of  basalt,  which  is  now  admitted  to  be  of  igneous  origin.* 

Pressure  and  time  alone  may  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  de- 
struction of  vegetable  organization,  and  the  perfect  consolidation 
of  beds  of  coal,  as  is  proved  by  the  complete  consolidation  of 
loose  materials  left  in  coal  mines  when  the  supports  are  removed, 
and  the  upper  strata  sink  down.  In  a  few  years,  scarcely  a  trace 
of  former  operations  remains.  In  contemplating  natural  causes, 
we  are  too  apt  to  measure  their  power  by  the  results  of  artificial 
processes,  and  by  observations  continued  for  a  short  portion  of 
human  life.  The  substsoices  found  in  the  neglected  vessels  of 
the  chemist,  often  prove  to  us,  that  changes  in  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  bodies  are  effected  by  time,  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imitate  in  common  experiments. 

•  At  Meisner,  in  Hesse,  a  thick  bed  of  wood  coal  or  lignite  ifi  coTercd  by  a" 
enormous  mass  of  basalt,  and  is  only  separated  from  it  by  a  tbio  bed  of  clay.  Tlio 
upper  parts  of  the  lignite  are  converted  into  anthracite,  and  even  into  true  bilurai- 
neas  coal,  while  the  lower  parts  are  formed  of  earthy  and  fibroua  wood  coal. 
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The  great  regular  coal  formations  iii-England  and  Wales,  gene- 
rally occur  resting  on  transition"  limestone.  In  some  situations, 
the  under  transition  rocks  are  wanting,  and  the  series  of  coal  strata 
rest  on  granite,  with  the  intervention  of  a  thick  bed  of  conglom- 
erate. 

No  mineral  coal,  both  good  in  quality  and  abundant  in  quan- 
tity, has  ever  been  found,  either  in  the  primary  or  in  the  lower 
transition  rocks,  or  in  the  upper  secondary  or  the  tertiary  strata. 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  oolite  of  the  upper  secondary  strata,  two 
series  of  coal  strata  occur  on  the  eastern  moorlands  of  Yorkshire, 
which  axe  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  worked ;  but 
the  coal  is  very  indifferent,  and  is  chiefly  used  by  the  lime  burn- 
ers. This  coal  formation  will  be  noticed  in  a  subsequent  chap- 
ter. The  Kimmeridge  clay  in  the  oolites  also  contains  beds  of 
shale  impregnated  with  bitiunen,  which  is  used  as  fuel  in  a  coun- 
try where  coal  is  extremely  dear. 

The  wood  coal  of  Bovey  Heathfield  has  been  already  noticed. 
I  may  state  in  addition,  that  I  visited  the  mine  in  1815 :  it  is 
worked  like  an  open  quarry ;  it  had  been  for  some  years  pre- 
viously under  water,  but  was  then  laid  dry  by  pumps.  There 
are  several  irregular  beds  of  lignite  or  wood  coal,  alternating  with 
what  is  called  dead  coal,  which  is  less  inflammable,  and  resem- 
bles a  bituminous  shale  ;  the  beds  wedge  out  narrow  as  they  de- 
scend. The  whole  mass  is  more  or  less  bituminized ;  but  the 
upper  part,  which  preserves  the  woody  structure  more  perfectly, 
seems  principally  composed  of  clay.  Sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
iron  occur  in  some  part  of  the  beds,  and  rounded  pieces  of  mal- 
tha. Wood  coal  occurs  chiefly  in  diluvial  deposits.  Where 
Wood  coal  is  covered  with  basalt,  it  is  converted  into  a  substance 
nearly  resembling  mineral  coal.  This  coal  occurs  in  Iceland,  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  and  in  many  basaltic  districts  on  the  (Jou- 
tinent. 

Before  concluding  this  brief  account  of  imperfect  cosd  forma- 
tions, out  of  the  limits  of  the  regular  coal  formation,  I  would  di- 
rect the  attention  of  geologists  to  two  situations  in  which  coal  is 
found,  that  are  well  deserving  of  notice.  The  first  is  the  mine 
of  Entreveines,  situated  in  a  mountain  valley  about  two  thousand 
feet  abov^  the  lake  of  Annecy,  and  at  least  three  thousand  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  bed  of  coal  con- 
sists of  three  minor  beds,  separated  by  thin  seams  of  clay  vary- 
ing in  thickness,  yielding  about  four  feet  of  good  coal,  which  has 
the  character  and  firacture  of  mineral  coal ;  it  is  shining,  does  not 
soil  the  fingers,  and  is  highly  bituminous,  being  exclusively  used 
for  the  gas  lights  in.the  cotton  mills  at  Annecy.  The  total  thick- 
ness of  the  sandstone,  shale,  and  coal  strata,  which  compose  the 
coal  formation  in  this  place,  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  ; 
they  axe  placed  between  thick  beds  of  limestone,  and  dip  together 
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at  an  angle  of  about  seventy  degrees.*  It  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  the  limestone  beds  above  and  below  the  coal  formation, 
have  the  hardness,  fracture,  translucency,  and  appearance  of  the 
transition  limestone  at  Plymouth ;  yet  in  another  part  of  the 
mountain,  the  same  limestone  is  associated  with  a  bed  of  dkrk 
clay,  in  which  I  found  gryphites  and  belemnites,  clearly  indica- 
ting that  the  bed  was  analogous  to  our  lias  or  clunch  clay ;  and 
that  the  limestone  associated  with  it,  norwithstanding  its  mineral 
character,  belonged  to  the  upper  secondary  strata ;  and  hence 
that  the  coal,  in  geological  position,  agreed  with  the  imperfect 
coal  formations  in  the  English  oolites.  Here,  then,  we  have  a 
further  proof  of  what  has  before  been  stated,  that  in  the  calca- 
reous formations  of  the  Alps,  the  upper  secondary  strata  lose  the 
soft  and  earthy  character  which  distinguish  the  oolites  and  chalk 
in  England,  and  are  converted  into  niarble.  The  coal  also,  which 
is  very  imperfectly  formed  in  the  English  oqlite,  has,  in  the 
same  limestone  formation  in  the  Alps,  the  character  of  true  min- 
eral coal. 

A  still  more  remarkable  coal  formation  occurs  at  Alpnach,  near 
.  the  labe  of  Lucerne  in  Switzerland,  where  a  bed  of  coal  is  found 
at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  fromi  the  surface. 
Over  the  coal,  there  is  a  stratum  of  bituminous  limestone  contain- 
ing fluviatile  shells,  and  bones  and  teeth  of  the  large  mammalia, 
particularly  the  teeth  of  a  species  of  mastodon.  The  specimens 
which  were  shown  me  by  Plrofessor  Meissner  of  Berne,  on  my 
return  from  the  Swiss  Alps,  made  me  regret  exceedingly  not 
having  visited  Alpnach.  Notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  the 
bones  of  large  4and  quadrupeds  in  the  stratum  over  the  coal,  the 
eoal  approaches  in  character  nearly  to  miiJeral  coal,  and  the  strata 
of  micaceous  sandstone  and  shale  above  it,  have  a  close  resem- 
blance to  those  in  our  English  coal-fields.  Though,  from  the 
organic  remains,  we  are  compelled  to  place  the  coal  of  Alpnach 
among  the  tertiary  strata,  or  to  admit  the  occurrence  of  an  anoma- 
lous formation  like  the  one  at  Stonesfield,  still  I  believe  the  true 
geological  position  of  the  coal  of  Alpnach  is  problematical ;  and 
it  deserves  the  particular  attention  of  some  English  geplogist, 
well  acquainted  with  the  different  coal-fields  in  his  own  country, 
and  the  lignite  formations  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Ae  geological  map,  and  the 
chapter  containing  an  outline  of  the  geology  of  EIngland,  that 
thete  is  a  considerable  part  of  South  Britain  where  coal  has  not 
been  found.  Two  important  questions  may  be  asked; — ^Do  the 
coal  strata  extend  under  the  parts  where  coal  has  not  yet  been 
discovered  ?    And  if  they  do  extend  beyond  their  present  known 

*  A  particular  description  of  this  singular  coal  mine,  with  a  cut  illustrating  the 
position  of  the  beds,  is  given  in  Vol.  I,  of  my  <<  Travels  in  the  Tarentaise/'  &c. 
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limits^ — ^whal  practicable  means  can  be  employed  to  obtain  the 
coal  ?  With  respect  to  the  first  question,  it  is  well  ascertained  by 
boring,  that  the  coal  strata  do  in  some  places  extend  under  the 
magnesian  limestone,  by  which  they  are  immediately  covered  in 
some  of  the  northern  counties,  though  it  was  formerly  supposed 
that  the  cofal  terminated  before  it  reach^  the  magnesian  lime* 
stone,  ^or  was  there  cut  off  by  a  fault.  In  a  considerable  part  of 
England,  the  coal-fields  are  immediately  covered  by  what  is  called 
the  red  marlj  or  new  red  sandstone ;  but  there  axe  few  situations  ' 
where  the  red  marl  and  sandstone  have  been  sunk  through  for 
coal.  "  I  am,  however,  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  under  the  red 
marl  adjacent  to  the  coal  districts  in  my  native  county,  Nottiug- 
hamshire,  the  regular  coal  strata  will  be  found ;  and  that  there  is 
a  high  degree  of  probability  that  rock  salt  or  brine  springs  will 
be  found  in  the  red  marl  itself,  particularly  in  those  ports  of  the 
county  w:here  beds  of  massive  gypsum  occur.*  The  same  re* 
mark  might  be  extended  to  the  red  marl  and  sandstone  districts 
adjoining  coal  strata  in  Derbyshire,  Leicestershire,  and  Warwick- 
^re."t  In  confirmation  of  the  opinion  here  advanced,  a  saline 
^ng  has  in  consequence  been  discovered  about  four  miles  north- 
west of  Nottingham ;  and  coal  has  been  lately  found  under  the 
red  marl  and  sandstone  on  the  south  side  of  Chamwood  Forest, 
where  it  had  not  before  been  suspected  to  exist.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  proper  to  say,  that  no  search  of  this  kind  by  boring  should 
be  undertaken  by  any  one,  to  whom  the  expense,  in  case  of  fail- 
ure, would  be  a  serious  inconvenience. 

The  dip  and  direction  of  the  strata  in  ttie  coal-fields  nearest  to 
the  estate  where  the  search  is  to  be  made,  should  be  well  knowiu 
If  the  strata  dip  towards  the  estate,  it  is  probable  the  coal  may 
extend  under  it :  if  they  dip  fiom  it,  the  search  should  not  be  un- 
dertaken. To  make  this  intelUgible,  see  Plate  III,  fig.  3 ;  a,aya, 
are  a  series  of  coal  strata,  or,  as  they  are  provincially  called,  coal 
measures,  dipping  toward  the  side  b.  c,  c,  c,  are  strata  of  red  marl 
or  sandstone,  lying  unconformably  over  the  coal  strata.  Now, 
according  to  this  arrangement,  a  search  for  coal  might  be  success- 
ful, though  the  bed  might  be  at  too  great  a  depth  to  be  worked. 
Whereas  on  an  estate  at  n^  as  the  coal  strata  dip  from  it,  were  we 
to  bore  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  we  could  never  find  the  beds 
1, 2, 3,  4  If  the  estate  b  is  situated  a  considerable  distance  from 
a  known  coal-field,  the  strata  of  cc^  may  bend  as  represented 
Plate  IV,  fig.  2,  and  crop  out  at  a,  before  they  reach  the  station 
bj  where  the  trial  is  made ;  and  if  the  outcrop  be  covered  by  the 
red  sandstone,  this  cannot  be  known  but  by  trial. 

•  Third  edition,  1828. 

t  Since  the  third  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  coal  has  been  found  under 
the  red  marl  and  sandstone  near  Manchester. 
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Rock  salt  Of  brine  springs  are  most  likely  to  be  found  by  boring 
in  the  vicinity  of  massive  gypsum,  without  regarding  the  stratifi- 
cation. As  for  the  districts  where  the  upper  secondary  strata  of 
lias,  oolite,  and  chalk  occur,  all  search  for  the  regular  coal  strata 
must  there  be  fruitless ;  es  the  vast  thickness  of  these  calcareous 
formatioijs  prefcludes  the  hope  of  success. 

Coal  mines,  it  is  well  known,  are  subject  to  fatal  explosions  of 
what  is  called  the  fire-damp,  or  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  ^his 
gas  appears  to  be  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites 
in  coal,  and  may  often  be  heard  itssuing  from  the  fissures  in  coal 
beds  with  a  bubbling  noise,  as  it  forces  the  water  out  along  with 
it.  The  chokeKiamp,  as  it  is  called,  is  either  carbonic  acid  gas, 
(fixed  air,)  or  the  unrespirable  residue  of  air  left  after  explosions, 
when  all  the  oxygen  is  consumed.     (See  Appendix.)    • 

The  regular  or  great  coal  formation  has  never  been  discovered 
at  a  very  considerable  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  s6a:  it 
generally  is  found  towards  the  feet  of  great  mountain  chains,  or 
in  the.  valleys  near  to  lofty  mountain  ranges.     The  geology  of 
large  portions  of  the  globe  is  still  unknown ;  but  it  appears  from 
those  parts  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  coal  is  principally 
found  in  temperate  regions,  between  thirty  five  and  sixty  five  de- 
grees of  latitude.     In  Europe, — Great  Britain,  Prance,  Flanders, 
and  Germany,  (particularly  Silesia,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Thu- 
ringia,)  contain  large  coal  formations;  but  in  the  southern  and 
more  northern  parts  of  Europe,  coal  is  of  rare  occurrence.     In 
North  America,  coal  is  found  in  great  abimdance  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Alleghany  mountains ;  it  has  also  been  discovered  in 
Peimsylvania,  extending  westward  towards  Pittsburgh,  over  a 
space  of  three  hundred  miles.     Coal .  occurs  also   near   Rich- 
mond, in  Virginia,  and  in  Missouri.    American  coal  is  said  to  be 
found  in  quairtz  rock,  which  I  apprehend  to  be  merely  sihceous 
grit,  composed  of  nearly  pure  granular  silex,  such  as  abounds  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Yorkshire  coal-fields.     The  coal,  in  a  great 
part  of  the  United  States,  contains  little  bitumen,  and  hence  is 
called  anthracite,  but  it  is  not  the  true  anthracite  of  mineralogists, 
but  far  more  valuable  for  fuel.     The  discovery  of  this  immense 
repository  of  coal,  accompanied  with  ironstone,  must  prove  of  the 
highest  importmice  to  a  nation  so  industrious,  intelligent,  and  en- 
terprising, as  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.*     In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Pittsburgh,  I  am  informed,  that  the  strata  of  cosl  are  nearly 
horizontal,  and  that  in  one  situation,  the  same  stratum  of  coal 
forms  the  bed  of  a  river  for  several  miles.     Coal  has  been  discov- 
ered in  New  Holland.     The  only  great  coal  formations  in  Asia 
that  we  know  of  are  in  China,  where  coal  is  described  as  existing 

'    *  A  farther  account  of  the  American  coal-field»  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix. 
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in  laige  qnantities,  and  as  being  extensively  used  for  fuel  in  that 
vast  emiHie. 

As  Prance  will  probably  continue  to  be  for  many  centuries  our 
gieat  manufacturing  rival,  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  are  her 
resources,  for  the  supply  c^  an  article  found  so  essential  to  almost 
all  the  principal  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  Before  the  late 
peace,  forty  seven  of  the  departments  contained  coal  districts,  and 
the  annual  consumption  was  stated  to  be  about  five  million  tons ; 
but  a  great  part  of  the  rich  and  extensive  coal-field  extending 
from  Valenciennes  to.Aix  la  Chapelle,  is  comprised  in  that  part  of 
Flanders,  which  was  separated  from  France  at  the  peace.  There 
are,  however,  extensive  coal  districts  in  the  northeastern,  the 
western,  the  middle,  and  the  southern  parts,  of  Prance.  Two 
miles  from  Lyons  there  are  coal  mines.  The  coal  of  St.  Etienne 
and  the  ironstone  beds  accompanying  it,  about  twenty  miles 
northwest  of  Lyons,  are  of  the  very  best  quality.  In  the  year 
1822,  when  I  passed  through  that  country,  many  English  work- 
men were  employed  in  the  ironworks,  which  were  rapidly  in- 
cieasing.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  France  possesses  every  ad- 
vantage, £rom  its  soil,  its  climate,  and  its  mineral  resources,  which 
a  great  manufacturing  nation  can  require. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  TH£  PERIOD  WHEN  THE  COAL  BONES  IN  ENOLAND 
WILL  BE  EXHAUSTED. 

Coal  was  known,  and  partially  used,  at  &  very  early  period  of  oar  his- 
tory. I  was  informed  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Hastings,  that  stone  ham- 
mers and  stone  tools  were  foand  in  some  of  the  old  workings  in  his  mines 
at  Ashby  Wolds ;  and  his  lordship  informed  me  also,  that  similar  stone 
toob  had  be^  discovered  in  the  old  workings  in  the  coal  mines  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  Hence  we  may  infer,  that,  these  coal  mines  were 
worked  at  a  very  remote  period,  when  the  use  of  metallic  tools  was  not 
general.  The  burning  of  coal  was  prohibited  in  London  in.  the  year 
1308,  by  the  royal  proclamation  of  Edward  the  First.  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  burning  of  coal  was  again  prohibited  in  London 
during  the -sitting  of  parliament,  lest  the  health  of  the  knights  of  the 
shire  should  suffer  injury  during  their  abode  in  the  metropolis.  In  the 
year  1643,  the  use  of  coal  had  Income  so  general,  and  the  price  being 
then  very  high,  many  of  the  poor  are  said  to  have  perished  for  want  of 
fuel.  At  the  present  day,  when  the  consumption  of  coal,  in  our  iron 
furnaces  and  manufactories,  and  for  domestic  use,  is  immense,  we  cannot 
but  regard  the  exhaustion  of  our  coal  beds  as  involving  the  destruction  of 
a  great  portion  of  our  private  comfort  and  national  prosperity.  Nor  is  the 
period  very  remote,  when  the  coal  districts,  which  at  present  supply  the 
metropolis  with  fuel,  will  cease  to  yield  any  more.  The  aimual  quantity 
of  coal  shipped  in  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Wear,  according  to  Mr.  BaUey, 
exceeded  three  million  tons.  A  cubic  yard  of  coal  weighs  nearly  one  ton ; 
and  the  number  of  tons  contained  in  a  bed  of  coal  one  square  mile  in  qx- 
tent,  and  one  yard  in  thickness,  is  about  four  millions.    The  number  and 
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extent  of  all  the  principal  coal  beda  in  Northumberland  and  Darham  are 
known ;  and  from  these  data  it  has  been  calculated,  that  the  coal  in  these 
counties  will  last  360  years.    Mr.  Bailey,  in  his  Survey  of  Durham,  states, 
that  one  third  of  the  coal  being  already  got,  the  coal  districts  will  be 
exhausted  in  200  years.     It  is  probable  that  many  beds  of  inferior 
coal,  which  are  now  neglected,  may  in  future  be  worked ;  but  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  being  greatly  increased  since  Mr.  Bailey  published  his 
Survey  of  Durham,  we  may  admit  his  calculation  to  be  an  approximation 
to  the  truth,  and  that  the  coal  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  will  be 
exhausted  in  a  period  not  greatly  exceeding  200  years.     Dr.  Thomson,  in 
the  Annab  of  Philosophy,  has  calculated  that  the  coal  of  these  districts, 
at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  will  last  1000  years ;  but  his  calcula- 
tions are  founded  on  data  manifestly  erroneous,  and  at  variance  with  his 
own  statements :  for  he  assumes  the  annual  consumption  of  coal  to  be 
only  two  million  eight  hundred  thousand  tons,  and  the  waste  to  be  one 
third  more, — ^making  three  million  seven  hundred  thousand  tons,  equal  to 
.  as  many  square  yards;  whereas  he  has  just  before  informed  us,  that  two 
million  chaldrons  of  coal,  of  tw6  tons  and  a  quarter  each  chaldron,  are 
exported,  making  four  million  five  hundred  thousand  tons,  beside  inl^d 
consumption,  and  waste  in  the  working.*    According  to  Mr.  Winch,  three 
million  five  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  are  consumed  annually  from 
these  districts ;  to  which,  if  we  add  the  waste  of  small  coal  at  the  pit's 
mouth,  and  the  waste  in  the  mines,  it  will  make  the  total  yearly  destruc- 
tion of  coal  nearly  double  the  quantity  assigned  by  Dr.  Thomson.    Dr. 
Thomson  lias  also  greatly  overrated  the  quantity  of  the  coal  in  these  dis- 
tricts, as  he  has  calculated  the  extent  of  the  principal  beds  from  that  of  the 
lowest,  which  is  erroneous :  for  many  of  the  principal  beds  crop  out,  be- 
fore they  reach  the  western  termination  of  the  coal-fields.     With  4"®  ^ 
lowance  for  these  errors,  and  for  the  quantity  of  coal  already  worked  out, 
(,which,  according  to  Mr.  Bailey,  is  about  one  third,)  the  1000  years  of 
Dr.  Thomson  will  not  greatly  exceed  the  period  assigned  by  Mr.  Bailey 
for  the  complete  exhaustion  of  coal  in  these  counties^  and  may  be  stated 
at  350  years. 

It  cannot  be  deemed  uninteresting  to  inquire,  what  are  the  repositories 
of  coal  that  can  supply  the  metropolis  and  the  southern  counties,  when  no 
more  can  be  obtained  from  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear.  The  only  coal-fields 
of  any  extent  on  the  eastern  side  of  England  between  London  and  Dur- 
ham, are  those  of  Derbyshire,  ahd  those  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
The  Derbyshire  coal-field  is  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  supply,  for  any 
long  period,  more  than  is  required  for  home  consumption,  and  that  of  the 
adjacent  counties.  There  are  many  valuable  beds  of  coal  in  the  western 
part  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  which  are  yet  nn  wrought ;  but  the 
.time  is  not  very  distant,  when  they  must  be  put  in  requisition,  to  supply 
the  vast  demand  of  that  populous  manufacturing  county,  which  at  present 
consumes  nearly  all  the  produce  of  its  own  coal  mines.  In  tlie  midland 
counties,  Staffordshire  possesses  the  nearest  coal  district  to  the  inetropolis, 
of  any  great  extent ;  but  such  is  the  immense  daily  consuniption  of  coal 
_^____^___________^___^___^___^______ / 

*  The  waste  of  tlie  coul  at  tlie  pit's  mouth  mRv  ho  staled  at  one  sixth  of  theqnan- 
titv  sold,  and  that  in  the  rainrs  at  onr  third.  Mr.  Jlohiios,  In  his  Treatise  on  Coal 
MmeF,  ^itateH  th«  waste  of  small  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth  to  bo  one  ^iirtli  of  the 
whoJe. 
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mthe  iron  famaees  and  ibanderies,  that  it  is  generafly  believed,  this  win 
be  the  first  of  onr  own  coal-fields  that  will  be  exhanated.  The  thirty  feet 
bed  of  cod  in  Dudley  coai^eld  is  of  limited  extent ;  and  in  the  present 
mode  of  working  it,  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  coal  is  wasted  and  left 
k  the  mine. 

If  we  look  to  Whitehaven  or  Lancashire,  or  to  any  of  the  minQr  coal- 
fidds  in  the  west  of  England,  we  can  derive  little  hope  of  their  being 
able  to  supply  L4>ndon  and  the  southern  counties  with  coal,  after  the  im- 
port of  coal  fails  from  Northumberland  and  Durham.  We  may  thus. an- 
ticipate a  period  not  very  remote,  when  aH  the  English  miqes  of  coal  and 
iroDstone  will  be  exhausted :  and  were  we  disposed  to  indulge  in  gloomy 
forebodings,  like  the  ingenious  authoress  of  the  **  Last  Man,**  we  might 
draw  a  melancholy  picture  of  our  starving  and  declining  population,  and 
describe  some  manufacturing  patriarch,  like  the  late  venerable  Richard 
Repolds,  travelling  to  see  the  last  expiring  English  furinace,  before  he 
emigrated  to  distant  regions.* 

^rtnnately,  however,  we  have  in  South  Wales,  adjoining  the  Bristol 
Channel,  an  almost  exhausdess  supply  of  coal  and  ironstone,  which  are 
yet  nearly  nnwrought  It  has  been  stated  in  the  present  chapter,  that  • 
this  coal-field  extends  over  about  twelve  hundred  square  miles,  and  that 
diere  are  twenty  three  beds  of  workaUe  coal,  the  total  average  thickpess 
of  which  is  ninety  five  feet,  and  the  quantity  contained  in  each  acre  is 
100,000  tons,  or  65,000,000  tons  per  square  mile.  If  from  this  we  de- 
duct one  half  for  waste,  aud  for  the  minor  extent  of  the  upper  beds,  we 
shall  have  a  clear  supply  of  coal  equal  to  32,000,000  tons  per  square  mile. 
Now,  if  we  admit  that  the  5,000,000  tons  of  coal  from  the  Northumberland 
and  Durham  mines  is  equal  to  nearly  one  third  of  the  total  .consumption 
of  coal  in  England,  each  square  mile  of  the  Welch  coal-field,  would  yield 
coal  for  two  years'  consumption  ;  and  as  there  are  from  one  thousand  to 
twelve  hundred  square  miles  in  this  coal-field,  it  would. supply  England 
with  fad  for  two  thousand  years,  after  ail  our  English  coal  mines  arn 
worked  out. 

It  is  true,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  coal  in  South  Wales  is  of  an 
inferior  quality,  and  is  not  at  present  burned  for  domestic  use ;  but  in 
proportion  as  coal  becomes  scarce,  improved  methods  of  burning  it  will 
assuredly  be  discovered,  to  prevent  any  sulphurous  fumes  from  entering 
apartments,  and  also  to  economize  the  consumption  of  fuel  in  sdl  our 
manufacturing  processes. 

N.  B.  These  observations  are  chiefly  taken  from  one  of  the  author's 
geological  lectures^  which  he  has  occasionally  delivered  in  some  of  the 
principal  mining  districts  in  England  :  considering  the  grqat ^national  im- 
portance of  our  coal  mines,  he  trusts  he  shall  be  excused  for  inserting 
them  in  the  present  volume. 

*  The  late  Richard  Reynolds,  Esq.  of  Bristol,  so  distinguished  for  his  unbound* 
c^d  benevolence,  was  the  oriffinal  proprietor  of  the  great  iron  works  in  Colebrook 
Dale,  Shropshire.  Owing,  I  believe,  partly  to  the  exhaustion  oT  tho  best  work- 
able beds  of  coal  and  ironstone,  and  partly  to  the  superior  advantage' possessed  by 
the  iron  (banders  in  Sooth  Wales,  the  works  of  Cmebrook  Dale  were  finally  re- 
linquiahed,  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Reynolds.  With  a  natural  at- 
tachment to  the  scenes  where  he  bad  passed  his  early  years,  and  to  the  pursuits 
by  which  he  had  honorably  acquired  his  great  wealth,  he  travelled  from  firistol 
into  Shropshire,  to  be  present  when  the  hst  of  his  fiirnaces  was  extinguished,  in  a 
valley  where  they  had  been  continually  burning  for  more  than  half  ^  century. 

18 
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ADDITIONAL  REMARKS  ON  T^E   DURATION  OF  ENGLISH  COAL. 

Since  the  above  observations  were  first  published,  the  consumption  of 
coal  has  increase  to  an  almost  incredible  extent,  particalarly  in  the  iron 
works.  From  Ss  to  6  tons  of  coal  are  required  on  the  average  for  the 
production  of  one  ton  of  iron.  In  the  year  1827,  the  amount  of  iron 
produced  in  Great  Briuin  and  Scotland  was  nearly  700,000  tons ;  this  is 
about  .three  times  the  quantity  made  in  1806,  or  twenty  one  years  pre- 
viously. The  quantity  of  ifon  made  in  1836,  is .  stated  in  the  Mining 
Journal,  October  7,  1837,  to  be  about  1,000,000  tops.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  iron  into  pigs  and  bars,  6,000,000  tons  of  coal  would  be  coa« 
sumed,  which  is  a  greater  quantity  than  the  coal  mines  of  Northumber- 
land and  Durham  are  said  to  supply  annually. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  consuitap- 
tion  of  coal  in  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1627,  is  stated  as  under : 

.  Tons. 

Domestic  consumption  and  smaller  manufactures        -    15,000,000 

.  Production  of  pig  and  bar  iron  -  -  .        -      3,850,000 

CottQU  manufacture  -  -  -  -         800,000 

,   Woollen,  linen,  and  silk         -  -  -        -   -         500,000 

Copper  smelting  and  brass  manufacture  -  -         450,000 

Salt  works 300,000 

Lime  works  -  -  -  -  -  -         500,000 

Exports  to  Ireland      -     .       -  -  -  -         750,000 

Ditto  to  Colonies,  foreign  parts  -  -         i  -         600,000 

22,700,000 

In  this  estimate  no  aflowance  is  made  for  the  coal  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  hardware  and  cutlery  in  Birmingham  and  Sheffield :  the 
amount  may  therefore  be  taken  as  considerably  tinder  the  quantity  con- 
sumed. The  increasing  demand  for  coal  in  the  iron  furnaces,  and  for 
steam  navigation,  and  steam  carriages,  will  probably  soon  raise  the  quan- 
tity of  coal  annually  consumed  to  30,000,000  tons  without  adding  to  this 
10,000,000  or  tons  for  coal  left  and  wasted  in  the  mines.  A  better  idea 
of  the  consumption  of  coal  will  perhaps  be  formed  by  stating  the  quantity 
of  coal  burned  in  the  furnaces  of  one  house  only,  (Messrs.  Guest,  of  Myr- 
thyr  Tydvil,  in  Glamorganshire,)  which  is  970  tons  per  day,  or  300,000 
yearly.;  the  amount  of  iron  produced  is  50,000  tons.  This  is  a  larger 
quantity  of  iron  thah  was  made  by  all  the  furnaces  of  Great. Britain  and 
Wales  in  the  year  1760,  and  exceeds  the  quantity  of  iron  at  present  made 
in  Scotland,  which  in  1827  was  only  36,500  tons. 

Surely  when  such  an  immense  quantity  of  coal  is  required  for  domes- 
tic use  and  manufactures,  it  cannot  be  wise  to  eQCdurage,  or  even  to  ad- 
mit, the  export  of  coal  to  foreign  parts.  The  coal  so  exported,  exclusive 
of  that  to  Ireland  and  the  Colonies,  is  about  500,000  tons  annually!  The 
duty  on  exported  coal  was  entirely  taken  off  in  1835,  to  satisfy  the  great 
landed  projH-ietors  in  the  north  of  England.  I  have  stated  in  the  prece- 
ding observations,  that  the  coal  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  would, 
at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  be  exhausted  in  350  yeu-s.  An  agent 
of  one  of  the  northern'  proprietors,  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of 
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Coramons,  extended  the  duration  of  the  northern  coal-fields  to  1727  years^ 
estimating  that  there  remained  732  square  miles  of  coal  in  Northumber- 
land and  Durham  still  unwrought,  and  that  the  average  thickness  of  the 
coal  is  twelve  feet  In'  this  calculation  it  appears  to  have  been  assumed, 
that  each  workable  bed  of  coal  extends  under  the  whole  coal-field,  but 
many  of  the  best  and  thickest  beds  of  coal,'  crop  out  long  before  tbey 
reach  the  western  termination  of  the  coal  districts,  or  are-cut  off  by  faults 
or  denudations.  Professor  Buckland,  in  his  evidence  on  this  subject,  es- 
timated the  duration  of  the  coal,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  to  be 
400  years.  Professor  Sedgwick,  who  i^  well  acquainted  with  the  coal 
strata  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  had  examined  persons  of 
great  experience,  gave  his  (pinion  respecting  the  duration  of  the  coal  of 
these  counties  as  fdlows : — "  I  am  myself  convinced,  that,  with  the  pre&> 
ent  increased  and  increasing olemand  for  coal,  400  years  will  leave  little 
more  than  the  name  of  our  best  coal  seams;"  and  he  further  adds,  ''^our 
northern  coal-field  will  probably  be  in  the  wane  before  300  yeara  hate 
elapsed." 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  observations  on  the  exhaustion  on  the  English 
coal  inines,  in  the  former  editions,  I  suggested,  "  that  in^roved  methods 
of  burning  coal  would  assuredly  be  discovered  to  economize  the  consump* 
tion  of  fuel  in  our  manufacturing  processes."  This  anticipation  seems 
now  to  be  realized  to  a  great  extent  It  was  stated  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  at  Liverpool,  by  Mr.  Crane  of  the  Ynscedwin  iron 
works,  in  South  Wales,  that  he  had  discovered  that  the  culm,  or  dry  coal, 
of  the  great  South  Wales  coal  basin,  which  is  supposed  to  occupy  one 
third  of  that  basin,  might  now  be  applied,  with  great  advantage,  to  the 
smelting  of  ironstone  or  ore,  without  coking.  It  had  formerly  been 
often  attempted  to  use  this  coal  in  the  iron  furnaces  but  without  success, 
because  it  Would  not  coke,  and  was  also  difficult  to  ignite.  Mr.^  Crane 
has  fortunately  discovered,  that  by  employing  what  is  called  the  hot  blast, 
or  a  Gurrent  of  air  at  a  high  temperature,  the  culm  burned  freely  in  the 
furnace,  and  answered  better  than  the  coke  from  bituminous  coal.  It 
also  produced  iron  of  a  superior  quality ;  but  what  is  more  remarkable 
and  important,  Mr.  Crane  had,  during  three  months,  obtained^  on  the 
average,  one  ton  of  iron  from  the  consumption  of  only  twenty  seven  cwt 
of  culm,  whereas  it  required  from  five  to.  six  tons  of  bituminous  coal  to 
produce  the  same  quantity  of  iron. 

Dr.  Thomson,  in  a  valuable  paper,  read  at  the  same  meeting,  on  the 
effects  of  the  hot  and  cold  blast,  as  applied  to  the  iron  furnaces  of  Scot- 
land, stated  that,  by  introducing  the  hot  blast, .  bituminous  coal  might  be 
used  without  coking,  and  that  a  ton  of  iron  could  be  produced  by  two 
tons  nineteen  cwt  of  coal,  which  will  be  a  saving  of  more  than  three 
tons^r  every  ton  of  iron  obtained.  If  the  use  of  Uie  hot  blast  is  found 
erery  where  to  succeed,  the  consumplipn  of  coal  in  the  iron  furnaces  wiH 
be  Induced  one  Half.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted;  whether  this  reduc- 
tion will  equal  the  increasing  demand  for  coal  for  steam  vessels  and  rail** 
road  carriages,  and  the  yaribus  manufactures  of  Great  Britaiu. 
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SECTION  OF  A  GOAL  MINE   ON  A8HBT  WOLDS.     ' 

The  following  section  was  giren  me  by  Mr.  Woodhoose,  the  engineer 
to  the  mines  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  who  had  carefuBy  inspect^  and 
measured  each  stratun^,  when  the  shaft  was  sank.  .  This  mine  was  the 
deepest  that  had  then  (1812)  been  worked  on  the  estate :  since  that  date 
a  deeper  mine  has  been  sunk  to  the  same  bed  in  another  part  of  the  field. 
An  account  of  this  coa]-field  has  been  recently  published  by  the  late  Mr. 
Mammott,  who  became  principal  agent  for  the  Marquis  at  the  tim6  I  was 
exsanining  the  property.  Mr.  M.  has  carefully  and  correctly  described 
the  particulars  of  this  coal-field,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  new  faots 
relating  to  it  have  been  discovered  since  I  was  there,  except  that  two 
lower  beds  of  workable  coal  have  been  found  under  the  main  coal. 

The  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  in  the 
following  section,  is  the  fi-equent  recurrence  of  similar  beds  of  equal 
thickness  at  different  depths.  If  ever  we  arrive  at  just  conclusions  re- 
specting the  origin  of  coal  and  ironstone,  it  must  be  by  an  accurate  ex- 
aminatbn  of  the  strata  in  which  they  occur,  and  the  relation  of  these 
strata  to  each  other ;  an  investigation  hitherto  much  neglected  by  geol- 
()gi8ts. 


TABULAB  SECTION  OF  THE  MOIRA  COAL  MINE,  ASBBT   WOLDB, 
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The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  strata  above  the  main  coal  in  this  mine 
is  about  two  hundred  and  twentjr  yards,  though  from  the  basin^aped 
iorm  of  the  beds,  the  same  coal  rises  to  the  surface  at  about  three  mfles 
distant  firom  the  pit.  At  the  Hastings  mine,  recently  opened,  the  main 
cod  is  three  hundred  and  thirty  yards  fiom  die  siir&ce;  and  on  boring 
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ninety  six  feet  bdow  tkis,  two  other  beds  of  coal,  each  about  Ihree  feet 
thick,  hare  been  found.  The  depth  of  the  loWest  bed  is  three  hundred 
and  seventy  two  yards,  though  in  the  centre  of  England,  it  is  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  yards  below  the  lerel  of  the  sea,  as  ascertained  by  the 
levels  of  the  Oxford  canal,  which -passes  over  part  of  this  coal-field.  lo 
the  mine  of  which  the  above  tabular  section  is  given,  there  are  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  distinct  strata,  comprising  ten  beds  of  coal,  and  twenty 
seams  of  ironstone  and  strata  containing  ironstone:  The  main  coal  is 
from  thirteen  to  fourteen  feet  in  thickness,  containing  twenty  seams  of 
coal  of  different  qualities.  The  lower  seven  seams  are  about  six  feet  in 
thickness ;  they  are  not  worked  at  present,  but  one  of  the  seams  is  suffi- 
dently  hard  to  form  a  roof  whenever  the  coal  above  it  is  worked  out 
The  props  or  supports  of  the  present  roof  will  then  be  taken  away,  and 
Ithe  whole  upper  strata  will  gradually  sink  down.  There  is  scarcely  any 
Ivater  in  this  mine,  and  what  is  found  there  is  saline,  containing  common 
salt  nearly  pure :  it  issues  fi-om  the  fissures  in  the  coal  with  a  hissing 
noise,  bemg  accompanied  with  carbui^etted  hydrogen  (fire  damp.)  All 
the  beds  of  coal  rest  upon  what  is  called  bind,  which  is  an  argillaceous 
shale,  more  or  less  indurated,  sometimes  colored  black  by  bitumeii,  and 
sometimes  intermixed  with  sacnd  resembling  sandstone,  but  generally  de- 
composing into,  a  clayey  soil  (like  the  blue  and  black  binds)  on  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere.   - 

The  recurrence  of  fireqtient  i^ternations  of  seams  of  ironstone  with 
thin  beds  of  blue  bind,  each  alternation  preserving  the  same  .thickness, 
is  a  circumstance  w^  deserving  attention,  as  it  indicates  a  periodical 
.  succession  of  causes  probably  dependent  op  the  seasons. 

There  are  a  few  beds  in  this  coal-field  called  rubfy  or  rmniUy  by  the 
miners ;  they  consist  of  loose  materials  and  fragments,  which  indicate 
that  they  were  transported  during  a  violent  and  agitated  condition  of  the 
water.  Most  of  the  other  beds  have  evidently  been  slowly  deposited  in  a 
wery  tranquil  j^tate  of  a  lake  or  estuary. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ON  THE  GENERAL  REMOVAL  AND  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  THE 
COAL  STRATA  RAISED  BY  FAULTS  ABOVE  THE  SURFACE  OF 
THE  GROUND.— PROBABLE  CAUSES  OF  THIS  REMARKABLE 
PHENOMENON.— ON  FAULTS  AND  FISSURES  BEYOND  THE  LIM- 
ITS  OF  THE  COAL  DISTRICTS. 

The  strata,  or  measures,  as  they  are  called  by  coal  miners,  that 
compose  the  great  coal  formation,  present  to  our  notice  some  facts 
which  have  not  hitherto  received  from  geologists  due  attention : 
they  relate  to  inquiries  of  the  highest  interest  in  tile  ancient  hia* 
tory  of  the  crust  of  our  planet. 

In  the  last  chapter,  a  brief  account  was  given  of  the. faults  or 
breaks  that  occur  in  coal  strata,  and  often  throw  lip  or  cast  down 
the  beds  of  eoal  on  one  side  of  the  fault,  many  hundred  feet  or 
yards  above  or  below  the  level  at  which  they  are  found  on  the 
other  side.  This  displacement  of  the  coal  strata  by  faults  is  rep- 
resented in  Plate  IV,  fig.  2  P,  and  fig.  3  d. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  relating  tofault3in  coal 
strata  remains  to  be  described. 

However  great  may  be  the  upndse  or  the  downcast  of  the  strata 
on  one  side  of  a  fault,  no  indication  of  any  disturbance  is  visible 
on  the  surface.  A  masis  of  upraised  strata  of  many  hundred  feet 
in  thickness,  has  by  some  unknown  cause  been  carried  away,  and 
has  entirely  disappeared.  The  fact  is  general,  and  though  it  may 
truly  be  regarded  as  the  most  surprising  geological  phenomenon, 
yet  like  many  other  phenomena  in  nature  of  constant  occurrence, 
it  has  scarcely  excited  attention.  I  propose  in  the  present  chap- 
ter to  show,  that  a  fact  so  general  cannot  be  explained  except  by 
a  general  cause,  siting  under  the  same  circumstances  or  condi- 
tions in  the  different  coal-fields  at  the  period  or  periods  when  the 
strata  were  disturbed. 

No  doubt  similajr  disturbances  have  taken  place  in  the  strata 
below  as  well  as  above  the  great  coal  formation ;  but  we  have 
little  accurate  knowledge  of  them  beyond  the  limits  of  mining 
operations.  I  shall  therefore  at  first  confine  my  inquiries  to  our 
known  coal-fields,  and  shall  afterwards  offer  some  observations 
on  the  faults  and  fissures  that  extend  beyond  the  coal  formation, 
as  some  of  the  latter  have  evidently  modified  the  present  surface 
of  islands  and  continents ;  but  the  disturbance  produced  by  faults 
in  the  coal  strata,  is  no  where  visible  on  the  surface.  If  this  be, 
Bs  I  have  before  stated,  the  most  surprising  fact  that  geology  pre- 
sents ;  an  exposition  of  it,  and  of  its  probable  cause,  cannot  be 
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misplaced  in  an  elementary  work,  particularly  as  I  hold  it  to  be 
some  reproach  to  geologists,  that  the  subject  has  been  hitheito 
neglected  or  slurred  over .♦ 

The  preceding  cut  will  suiBce  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  tupraised  strata.  It  represents  the  section  of 
a  coal-field  several  miles  in  extent,  divided  into  four  compart- 
ments, A,  B,  c,  D,  by  faults,  which  have  raised  the  strata  to  differ- 
ent depths  from  the  surface.  In  the  part  of  the  field  a,  the  main 
bed  of  coal  x  is  nine  hundred  feet  from  the  surface,  and  is  cov- 
ered by  various  strata  of  sandstone  and  shale.  No.  1,  2,  3,  &c. 
In  compartment  b,  the  same  bed  of  main  coal  x,  is  raised  to  with- 
in two  hundred  feet  of  the  surface,  and  the  strata  above  are  en- 
tirely wanting.  In  the  compartment  c,  the  main  Qoal  x,  is  seven 
hundred  feet  from  the  isurface,  and  the  strata  No.  2  is  found  again 
over  the  coal.  In  compartment  d,  the  main  coal  is  brought  within 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  the  surface,  and  only  a  part  of  the 
strata  No.  3  occurs.  In  the  compartment  b,  the  strata  have  been 
eleeated  seven  hundred  feet,  and  we  might  expect  to  see  a  cor- 
responding elevation  of  the  ground  on  that  side  of  the  fwilt,  as 
represented  by  the  dotted  line  at  o  o,  and  that  the  ^  whole  series 
of  strata  would  form  a  hill  seven  hundred  feet  in  height,  whereas 
the  surface  of  the  ground  over  compartment  a  and  b,  presents  no 
indication  of  any  dislocation  or  upheaving  of  the.  beds;  Over 
compartment  c,  representing  a  depression  of  coal  strata  five  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  level  of  the  same  strata  in  compartment  b, 
we  might  expect  to  meet  with  a  valley  or  depression  of  that 
depth  on  the  surface,  as  at  p  p,  but  the  surface  on  both  sides  ot 
the  fault  is  on  the  same  leveL  Again,  in  that  part  of  the  coal- 
field at  D,  the  strata  have  been  raised  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
and  the  main  coal  is  brought  within  two  hundred  anid  fifty  feet 
of  the  siu-face  ;  but  here  also  no  change  of  level  takes  place  in 
the  present  outline  of  the  country. 

In  all  coal-fields  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of,  where  the 
strata  are  raised  or  depressed  by  faults,  whether  the  elevation  or 
depression  be  some  hundred  feet  or  yards,  the  surface  of  the 

V 

•  Whatever  blame  may  atUch  to  geologists  for  neglecting  or  passing  over  a  fact 
of  M)  mnch  importance  as  the  disappearance  of  tbe  upraised  strata  in  coal  districts, 
I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  a  ftiH  portion  of  this  blame  attaches  to  myself. 
When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  fact,  nearly  thirty  years  since,  I  could 
not  believe  that  it  was  of  general  occurrence,  and  I  afterwards  satisfied  m^yself, 
like  others,  in  cjilling  the  removal  a  case  of  denudation.  In  the  fourth  editfon  of 
this  work,  in  1833,  I  stated,  that  "the  upraised  strata  were  s&metimes  removed." 
On  reading  Mr.  Mammott's  account  or  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  coal-field,  since 
published,  and  recollecting  my  impressions  when  1  examined  the  same  coal-field 
>^ith  him,  twenty  five  years  since,  I  was  surprised  to  observe  how  inadequate  was  ' 
the  cause  assigned  by  him  for  the  removal  oi  tbe  strata,  either  in  this  coaL-field  ot 
»ny  other  in  Great  Britain ;  and  this  led  me  to  investigate  the  subject  with  more 
att'pntion.  Mr.  Mammott  supposes  that  water  has  fiow^cd  violently  over  the  sur- 
fiu»0  of  the  land,  add  carried  away  the  upraised  strata, 

19 
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ground,  like  that  in  the  preceding  section,  bears  no  correspon* 
dence  with  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  beds  underneath. 

Every  rent  or  fissure  that  causes  a  dislocation  of  the  strata, 
may  be  called  a  fauH :  but  fissures  filled  with  metallic  ores  and 
crystallized  mineral  matter,  are  generally  denominated  veins. 
The  fsuilts  that  intersect  coal-fields  are  sometimes  filled  with 
basalt,  and  are  called  basaltic  dykes  ;  more  frequently  faults  are 
filled  with  claiy,  sandstone,  sand,  and  firagments  of  stone.    In 
some  instances,  the. sides  of  faults  are  in  close  contact,  and  pe- 
sent  smooth  polished  surfieu^es,  evidently  occasioned  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  ends  of  the  strata,  grinding  against  each  other,  at  the 
time  when  they  were  fractur^  and  displaced.     This  fact  indi- 
cates^  that  the  upheavings  of  the  strata  near  such  a  fault  was 
effected  by  a  sudden  movement,  like  what  takes  place  during 
violent  earthquakes,  but  such  earthquakes  on  land  often  leave 
permanent  cliSs  and  terraces,  as  proofs  of  the  violence  of  their 
action.    . 

Faults  in  the  strata,  if  of  great  extent  or  depth,  appear  to  have 
been  made  by  an  expansive  force  from  beneath,  opening  a  pas- 
sage for  aqueous  vapor,  or  some  elastic  gas,  or  for  melted  mineral 
matter,  which  has  immediately  flowed  into  the  fissure,  and  some- 
times poured  over  the  surface,  iike  beds  of  lava  formed  at  present 
in  volcanic  districts.  The  faults,  filled  by  the  ejectioiv  of  melted 
mineral  matter,  form  basaltic  or  trap  dykes,  which  will  be  more 
fully  noticed  in  the  following  chapter.  The  faults  containing 
clay,  or  sand,  or  fragments,  have  most  probably  been  filled  soon 
after  they  were  opened,  by  the  descent  of  water  nciixed  with  mud, 
sand,  and  fragments  of  stone,  for  I  consider  it  almost  certain,  that 
most  of  the  &ults  in  coal  strata  were  opened  when  the  strata 
were  submerged  under  the  ocean,  or  in  deep  lakes.  The  faults 
sometimes  cut  the  strata  in  the  line  of  dtp^  sometimes  in  that  of 
the  line  of  bearing^  (see  p.  47,)  and  frequently  in  lines  diagonal 
to  both  the  dip  and  bearing  of  the  strata,  crossing  the  coal-fields 
in  various  directions,  and  intersecting  each  other.  The  intersec- 
tion of  faults  in  a  coal-field,  has  been  not  unaptly  compared  by 
Mr.  Williams,  to  the  lines  and  intersections  produced  by  the  dis- 
ruption of  a  sheet  of  ice,  the  lines  of  fracture  crossing  each  other 
at  different  angles.*  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Williams,  who 
was  a  practical  miner,  takes  no  notice  of  the  removal  of  the  up- 
raised strata  in  any  part  of  his  work.  Indeed,  he  has  fallen  into 
some  unaccountable  mistakes  respecting  faults,  for  he  says,  broad 
faults  seldom  occasion  much  disturbance  of  the  strata. 

Dr.  Buckland,  in  his  valuable  Bridgewater  Treatise,  also  com- 
pares a  coal*field  intersected  by  dykes,  to  a  broken  sheet  of  ice, 
but  he  omits  the  extraordinary  fact — ^the  entire  .disappearance  of 
the  upraised  strata. 

*  Williams'B  Mineral  Kingdom. 
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"  If  (says  he)  we  suiq[K)se  a  thick  sheet  of  ice  to  Be  broken  into 
iragments  of  irregular  area,  and  these  fragments  again  united, 
after  receiving  a  slight  degree  c^  irregular  inclination  to  the  plane 
of  the  original  sheet,  the  reunited  fragments  of  ice  will  represent 
the  appearance  of  the  broken  masses  or  sheets  of  coal  measure 
we  are  describing.  The  intervening  portions  of  more  recent  ice, 
by  which  they  are  held  together,  represent  the  clay  and  rubbish 
that  fill  the  faults,  and  form  the  partition  walls  that  insulate  these 
adjacent  portions  of  strata,  which  were  originally  formed,  like 
the  sheet  of  ice,  in  one  continuous  plane."* 

A  broken  sheet  of  ice,  subsequently  united  by  fresh  ice  formed 
between  the  fractures,  offers  a  good  illustration  of  the  direction 
of  the  faults  intersecting  coal  jstrata,  but  the  comparison  holds 
good  no  farther,*  for  two  important  conditions  of  the  present 
coal-fields  are  left  unnoticed  in  this  comparison :  first,  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  upraised  portions  of  the  beds ;  and,  secondly,  the 
present  surface  of  a  coal-field  is  not  a  plane,  but  rises  into  hills, 
and  sinks  into  valleys,  which  bear  no  regular  conformity  to  th6 
inclination  or  elevation  of  the  planes  of  the  coal  measures  under 
the  surface. 

M.  de  la  Beche  says,  "  the  line  of  faults  runs  in  the  direction 
of  valleys."  It  may  be  so  in  some  situations,  but  it  is  not  the 
case  in  the'^coal  districts,  where  faults  have  been  most  accurately 
traced.  The  lines  of  fault  cross  in  all  directions,  running  through 
the  valleys,  transversely,  and  cutting  through  the  hills  on  each 
side.  Faults  crossing  valleys,  and  the  rivers  that  run  through 
them^  if  filled  with  basalt,  often  form  fords  and  wears^  which 
rise  above  the  water,  the  basalt  being  harder  than- the  strata 
which  it- intersects. 

Besides  the  upheaving  of  the  strata  by  faults  vertically,  they 
sometimes  occasion  a  lateral  displacement  of  the  ground.  Sup- 
pose a  mass  of  basalt  some  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  to  be  sud- 
denly forced  through  the  strata  along  in  a  line  running  north  or 
south.  If  the  strata  in  such  cases  are  not  tilted  up,  they ,  must 
be  pushed  in  a  direction  east  or- west :  but  as  the  distant  groimd 
offers  a  resistance  to  such  a  motion,  the  strata  must  either  be 
broken  in  a  zigzag  form,  or  be  bent  into  curves.  Instances  of  a 
zigzag  position  of  the  strata  are  sometimes  met  with  in  coal-fields. 
In  the  transition  rocks,  the  beds  are  firequently  folded  into  deep 
curves  by  a  lateral  force,  which  has  been  opposed  by  the  resis- 
tance of  adjacent  rocks.  The  lateral  protnision  of  rocks  some- 
times displaces  the  adjacent  beds  over  a  great  extent  of  country. 
A  lateral  displacement  may  also  be  caused  by  a  sudden  explosion 
or  eruption  of  subterranean  vapor,  which  may  form  vast  chasms 
that  may  be  afterwards  filled  with  sand  and  fragments,  by  de- 

*  Bridgewater  Trefttise^  p.  543. 
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scending  water.     In  this  manner,  some  of  the  wide  faults  in  coal- 
fields appear  to  have  been  formed. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  coal  strata  being  compressed 
in  zigzag  directions  by  a  lateral  force,  that  lias  ^itherto  been  no- 
ticed, is  at  Anzim,  near  Valenciennes,  in  France.     The  annexed 


section,  given  by  M.  Alexander  ftongniart,  will  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  zigzag  position  of  the  coal  strata.  The  upper  secondary 
strata  of  chajk  and  marl,  a  o,  which  lie  horizontally  upon  the  zig- 
zag beds,  show  that  the  upraised  portion  of  the  coal  strata  were 
removed,  before  the  beds  of  chalk  and  marl  were  deposited. 

Various  instances  of  the  overlapping  and  contortions  of  coal 
strata  from  lateral  compression,  occur  in  some  af  the  coal-fields 
of  England  and  Scotland.  It  is  not,  however,  such  lateral  dis- 
placements or  their  causes,  that  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
chapter.  My  object  is,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  geologist  to 
the  vertical  displacement,  or  upheaving  of  the  coal  strata  by  faults, 
and  to  the  cause  which  has  removed  and  carried  away  the  up- 
heaved strata,  so  completely,  that  no  trace  or  vestige  of  them  is 
visible  on  the  surface.  This  fact  is  general,  if  not  universal ;  it 
is  admitted  by  Martin  in  his  account  of  the  great  coal  basin  in 
South  Wales  ;  it  is  expressly  stated  by  Mr.  Mammott  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  faults  in  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  coal :  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Farey  in  his  account  of  the  Derbyshire  coal-fields, 
and  he  calls  this  disappearance  of  the  upraised  strata,  the  most 
surprising  geological  phenomenon-* 

•"  Mr.  Farey,  after  describing  various  cases  of  displacernent  of  the  strata  bj  faults, 
adds, ''  I  proceed  to  Qotice.one  of  the  most  curious  and  important  phenomena  which 
the  earth  s  surface  presents,  viz.  that  though  the  strata  are,  as  it  were,  tossed  and 
turned  about  in  all  degrees  of  the  several  cases  above  mentioned,  as  miners  ami 
colliers  in  particular  can  testify,  yet  that  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  a  lifted  ed<re 
or  comer  of  strata  standing  up  above  the  general  surface,  or  occasioning  a  prcci- 

Sice  or  cliff." — Farey' s  Derbyshire^  123.  la  a  note  to  the  same  passage  he  adds, 
lat  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  numerous  cliffs  and  mwal  precipices  in  Der- 
byshn-e,  and  other  rocky  districta,  he  finds  few,  if  any  of  them,  "  are  owing  to 
fiiults,  but  the  matter  has  been  excavated  and  carried  on,  which  occaaions  the  val- 
ley or  pl^in  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff/* 
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I  know  of  no  instance  that  has  fallen  under  my  own  observa- 
tion, in  any  pait  of  Eiigland  and  Wales,  where  the  upraised 
strata  in  a  eoal-field  are  to  be  traced  on  the  surface;  and  an 
eminent  geologist,  who  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  coal^ 
fields  in  the  western,  midland,  and  norliiem. districts,  informs 
me,  that  he  is  not  acquainted  with  any  case,  in  which  a  terrace, 
formed  by  the  upraising  of  the  coal,  can  be  seen ;  though  he 
thinks  he  has  heard  of  such  instances,  but  he  cannot  recollect 
where.*  This  may  suffice,  to  show,  that  the  disappearance  of 
the  upraised  strata  on  one  side  of  a  fault,  in  coal-fields,  is  a  gen- 
eral fact ;  though  it  is  possible  that  some  exceptions  may  be  dis- 
covered. 

No  geologist,  that  I  know  of,  has  yet  offered  any  explanation 
of  the  cause  of  this  removal,  except  the  vague  ^supposition  of 
diluvial  currents,  sweeping  over  the  surface  of  the  land.  I  am, 
however,  inclined  to  believe,  that  a  very  simple  and  satisfac- 
tory explanation  may  be  given  without  the  aid  of  any.  hypothet- 
ical as^mnptions,  but  founded  on  admitted  facts,  which  have  not 
hitherto  been  sufficiently  regarded. 

The  principal  known  geological  facts  relating  to  the  qoal  for- 
mation, knd  the  legitimate  inductions  from  them,  may,  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  inquiry,  be  arranged  under  the  following 
heads: 

1.  The  series  of  strata  in  England  and  Wales,  called  collect- 
ively the  great  coal  formation,  commonly  rests  upon,  or  covers 
marine  strata,  chiefly  the  upper  transition  or  mountain  limestone.. 

2.  The  coal  strata,  to  a  vast  depth,  contain  exclusively  the  re- 
mains of  terrestrial  or  of  fresh-water  plants  or  animals ;  hence  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  such  strata  are  of  fresh-water  formation, 
though  soine  of  the  lower  beds  in  certain  districts  contain  occa- 
sionaQy  an  intermixture  of  marine  shells. 

3.  The  coal  strata  appear  generally  to  have  been  deposited  in 
tranquil  water;  a  few  beds  only  present  indications  of  having 
beea  transported  Ifirom  a  distance  by  violent  currents. 

4  The  coal  strata,  after  their  deposition  in  inland  lakes  or  es- 
tuaries, subsided  and  were  submerged  in  the  ocean,  and  were  cov- 
ered in  many  parts  by  marine  strata,  particularly  by  the  magne- 
sian  Umestone,  hereafter  to  be  described. 

5.  The  faults  that  dislocate  the  coal  strata,  were  in  some  instan- 
ces formed  before  the  deposition  of  the  upper  marine  strata :  other 
faults  were  formed  at  a  subsequent  epoch,  after  the  deposition  of 
the  marine  strata ;  but  in  both  cases  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
strata,  were  beneath  the  sea,  when  the  dislocation  by  faults  took 
place. 

•  Professor  SedgWick. 
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6.  At  a  later  period,  the  coal  strata  and  the  upper  marine  lime- 
stone, by  which  they  are  in  some  parts  covered,  were  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  fonn  a  portion  of:  the  present  land. 

The  £rst  of  these  positions  is  admitted  by  all  English  geolo- 
gists. The  second,  third,  and  fourth  are  as  susceptible  of  proof, 
as  any  geological  inductions  from  acknowledged  facts.  The  fifth 
and  sixth  admit  of  direct  proof. 

In  confirmation  of  the  second  position,  if  the  constant  occw' 
rence  of  terrestrial  and  fresh^water  organic  remains  exclusively, 
through  a  series  of  strata  more  than  fifteen  himdred  feet  in  thick- 
ness, be  not  admitted  as  evidence  of  a  fresh-water  formation^  we 
can  have  no  proof  of  the  fresh-water  formation  of  the  Wealden 
beds,  or  of  any  strata  in  the  Paris  basin  or  elsewhere. 

In  the  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  coal-fields  there  are  proofs  of 
a  fresh-water  formation,  which  the  strata  of  the  Paris  basin  do 
not  afford.  Extenave  beds,  called  muscle  bind  occur  in  the  mid- 
dle of  those  coal-^elds.  They  consist  of  dark  indurated  clay, 
fijled  with  shells  of  fresh- water  muscles  (unios,)  evidently  occu- 
pying the  native  bed  of  mud  or  clay,  in  which  the  muscles  lived 
and  died.  It  is  clear  that  these  shells  are  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion, and  have  not  been  drifted  from  a  distance.*  It  would  be 
impossible  to  bring  more  convincing  evidence  of  a  fresh-water 
formation ;  and  when  we  find  the  strata,  above  and  below  the 
muscle  bind,  filled  with  remains  of  terrestrial  or  marsh  jdants  ex- 
clusively, the  fresh-water  origin  of  such  strata  is  also  abundantly 
manifest.  They  were,  it  is  highly  probable,  deposited  in  fresh- 
water lakes  ox  estuaries,  surrounded  by  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
of  the  ancient  world.  It  is  true  that  marine  shells  occur  in  some 
of  the  lower  beds  of  the  coal  formation,  in  the  .West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  in  Shropshire.  The  lowest  beds  of  the  Durham 
coal-field  also  sometimes  alternate  with  limestone,  supposed  to  be 
marine  ;  in  such  cases  we  must  admit,  that  the  sea  had  occasional 
access  to  the  lake  or  estuary  in  which  the  coal  strata  were  depos- 
ited ;  but  the  upper  strata,  a  thousand  feet  or  more  in  thickness, 
contain  only  remains  of  tecrestrial  or  fresh-water  plants  and  ani- 
mals. Nor  are  we  yet  certain,  whether  all  the  limestone  strata 
alternating  with  the  lowest  coal  beds,  are  marine  or  fresh-water. 

The  limestone  below  the  coal  strata  at  Burdie  house  near  Ed- 
inburgh, supposed  to  be  marine,  is  now  stated  to  be  a  fresh-water 
formation,  affording  additional  proof,  that  th<e  coal  strata  above 
it,  containing  remains  of  land  plants,  are  firesh-water  formations. 

•  The  bed  of  muscle  bind,  thouffh  ^xtensiTely  spread ,  can  rarely  be  seen  in  the 
.coal  mines,  except  when  it  is  cut  tfarough  in  sinking  a  shaft.  Its  outcrop  is  seldom 
noticeable  on  the  surface,  as,  like  other  beds  of  indurated  clay,  it  speedily  disinte- 
grates on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  There  is  a  fine  outcrop  of  this  bed  on  tjie 
side  of  a  hill  south  of  the  river  Calder,  opposite  to  Shepley  bridge,  near  Dewsba« 
ry,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  which  I  examiaed  in  1814. 
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Perhaps,  by  farther  investigaction,  it  may  be  discovered  that  the 
limestone  which  is  interstratified  with  the  lowest  beds  of  coal  in 
the  north  of  Ekigland,  is,  in  scmie  instances  at  least,  fresh-water 
limestone. 

If  the  strata  of  the  great  coal  formation  were  deposited  in  lakes, 
the  surface  of  these  lakes  must  have  generally  been  somewhat 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind, 
because  if  admitted,  it  affords  a  decisive  proof,  that  after  the  de- 
position of  the  coal  strata,  these  strata  and  the  circumjacent  land 
subsided,  and  became  deeply  submerged  imder  the  ocean,  where 
they  remained,  until  they  were  covered  with  the  thick  beds  of 
marine  limestone,  under  which  they  are  foimd  in  many  parts  of 
England.  If  we  could  prove  that  the  coal  strata  were  formed 
by  materials  drifted  from  the  land  into  the  sea,  the  necessity  for 
this  submergence  would  be  avoided ;  but  the  exclusive  remains 
of  terrestrial  and  fresh- water  plants  and  animals,  indicate  that  this 
could  not  have  been  the  case.  A  successive  series  of  extremely 
thin  strata  o{  ironstone  and  elay,  often  contain  perfect  and  deli- 
cate-remains of  plants  or  animals,  which  prove  that  they  were 
deposited  in  tranquil  water.  They  present  a  very  different  ap- 
pearance from' that  which  would  have  resulted  from  violent  trans- 
porting causes.  Indeed,  if  coal  itself  had  been  formed  of  the 
remains  of  marine  vegetation,  «s  was  formerly  maintained,  we 
should  have  no  need  of  admitting  that  coal  districts  had  under- 
gone any  subsequent  submersion.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  mass 
of  marine  vegetation  at  the  bottom  of  Weymouth  bay  might  be 
supposed  to  represent  the  origin  of  a  coal  basin  very  well ;  and 
in  passing  over  it  in  the  year  1833,  I  could  scarcely  avoid  the 
conclusion,  that,  in  a  future  condition  of  our  planet^  this  vegeta- 
tion might  form  a  coal  stratum.  We  are  however  certain,  that 
our  present  coal-fields  axe  not  formed  of  marine,  but  of  tenestrial 
and  fresh-water  plants,  analogous  in  many  respects  to  the  gigan- 
tic vegetation  of  tropical  climates. 

That  the  strata  of  the  coal  formation  have  been  submerged 
under  the  ocean  is  completely  established  by  the  occurrence  of 
marine  beds  over  many  of  our  coal-fields.  It  is  further  proved, 
that  the  faults  which  occur  in  coal-fields  are  of  different  ages : 
some  of  them  dislocated  the  coal  strata  before  the  marine  strata 
Were  deposited  over  them,  for  the  hxiits  do  not  disturb  or  displace 
the  superincumbent  beds :  other  faults  are  of  a  more  recent  date, . 
and  have  cut  through  both  the  coal  strata  and  the  limestone  which 
covers  them. 

Plate  IV,  fig.  4,  may  serve  to  elucidate  what  has  been  here  ad- 
vanced. Let  A  A  represent  a  section  of  a  portion  of  a  coal-field, 
and  B  B  strata  of  marine  limestone,  covering  the  coal  strata  un- 
conformably ;  c  c  is  a  fault  which  has  elevated  the  strata  consid- 
erably on  the  side  of  the  fault  c  c.     It  may  b^  observed,  that  this 
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faiilt  does  not  penetrate  or  cut  through  the  marine  limestone ;  it 
is  therefore  obvious,  that  the  fault  had  disturbed  the  coal  strata, 
before  the  strata  of  marine  limestone  were  deposited,  and  that  the 
limestone  was  not  formed  over  the  coal  strata,  until  after  all  the 
broken  strata  raised  above  e  e  had  been  entirely  removed ;  where- 
as the  fault  D  D  cuts  through  both  the  coal  strata  and  the  lime- 
stone, and  was  evidently  formed  after  the  latter  was  deposited. 
The  dislocation  of  the  limestone  strata  with  those  of  the  coal,  by 
the  fault  D  D,  is  not  represented  in  this  small  section. 

Practical  miners,  as  well  as  geologists,  have  generally  contem- 
placted  the  removal  of  the  stlrata,  upraised  by  faults,  as  having 
taken  place  from  the  present  surface  of  the  land ;  and  haVe  re- 
garded the  strata  as  composed  of  hard  beds  of  sandstone  and 
shale :  and  have  overlooked  the  original  condition  of  these  strata, 
before  they  had  been  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  were 
indurated  by  drainage  and  pressure.  In  their  original  state,  these 
beds  were  chiefly  composed  of  mud  and  sand,  saturated  with  wa- 
ter,, and  therefore  could  posess  but  little  adhesion. 

In  reference  to  this  inquiry,  it  is  inost  important  to  bear  in 
mind  the  original  condition  of  the  strata  submerged  under  the 
ocean,  or  in  deep  lakes.  We  may  form  some  idea  what  this 
condition  was,  by  what  we  may  sometimes  observe  at  the  pres- 
ent day  in  beds  of  calcareous  tufa,  at  the  bottom  of  lakes  or  riv- 
ers recently  laid  dry.  Such  beds  often  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
the  finger,  but  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  they  harden,  and 
form  building  stone.  Even  the  strata  of  sandstone,  in  deep  quar- 
ries, may  often  be  crumbled  within  the  hand  5  yet,  after  long  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  the  same  stone  3rields  with  difficulty  to  the 
chisel  of  the  mason :  indeed,  the  softening  power  of  water  is 
sometimes  manifest  even  in  rocks  believed  to  be  of  igneous  ori- 
gin. I  was  informed,  when  in  Cornwall,  that  in  deep  quarries  of 
granite,  the  stone,  when  first  raised,  was  easily  sawn  into  slabs,  a 
property  which  it  soon  lost  when  removed  from  the  quarry. 

The  great  diflerence  in  the  softness  of  sandstone  in  its  native 
bed,,  even  many  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  from 
that  of  the  same  stone  which  has  long  been  laid  dry,  is  well 
known ;  but  the  difference  must  be  much  greater,  in  beds  of 
Btone  that  had  never  been  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  such  beds, 
saturated  with  moisture,  could  present  little  resistance  to  the  agi- 
tation of  the  ocean,  when  they  were  suddenly  raised  above  the 
lower  submarine  ground.  The  agitation  of  the  sea,  by  the  up- 
heaving of  a  small  island  near  Saiitorini,  caused  such  an  immense 
swell,  at  the  distance  of  eighty  miles,  that  the  water  rose  forty 
five  feet,  and  wrecked  several  vessels  belonging  to  the  Grand 
Seignor  in  the  port  of  Candia.  An  account  of  the  violent  dis- 
turlmiice  of  the  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Chili,  by  an  upheaving  of 
the  ground  in  1836,  muH  be  subsequently  noticed. 
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The  fisscifies  or  pentdithat  intersect  cod  strata,  are  often  many 
miles  in  extent^  an,d  of,  vast  width  t  the  gaseous  and  aqueous  va* 
por  that  first  rushed  through  them,  must  have  occasioned  an  agi- 
tation of  the  ocean  inconceivably  intense ;  and  whether  the  land 
beneath  were  raised  several  hqndied  feet  in  a  few  hours,  or  a  few 
days,  the  violence  of  the  action  and  ^reaction  of  the  water  would 
sweep  away  the  soft  and  yielding  or  Crumbling  upraised  beds  of 
the  coal  strata,  which  would  offer  less  resistance,  than  a  bank  of 
sand  or  grtivel,  to  the  sudden  rush  of  water  from  the  breaking 
dowaof  the  «ide  of  a  reservoir.  Other  forces  were  alsd  in  ac- 
tion. The  enormous  concussion  by  which  the  mass  was  driven 
upwards,  ifiust  have  shattered  and  broken  the  beds,  when  they 
were  propelled  above  the  bottom  of  the' sea,  and  were  suddenly^ 
removed  fromthe"  latend  support  of  the  beds  with  which  they 
had  been  continuous ;  the  force  of  gravity  )vould  further  tend  to 
level  the  upraised  mass,  and  combine  with  the  violent  agitation  ' 
of  the  water  to  break  down  and  remove  the  yielding  materials?  of 
which  it  was  composed,  and  spread  -  them  oyer  the  bed  of  the 
ocean.  -  The  eflFect  produced  by  the  suddcfn  upraising  of  the 
strata,  by  one  fault. only,  has  hitherto  been  considered;  but  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  several  faults  in  the  same  coal-field  were 
simtdtaneou^Iy  opened ;  and  the  impetus  given  to  submarine  con- 
flicting currents;  driven  in  different  directions,  might  increase  the 
agitation  of  the  water  in  an  inconceivable  degree,  sufficient  to  • 
break  down  and  tear  away  even  the  hardest  rocks,  when  suddenly 
dissevered  from  their  native  beds. 

An  effect  so  extensive  as  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  broken 
and  upraised  strata,  in  all  our  coal  districts  that  have  been  hitherto 
examiiied,  could  not  be  caused  hy  local  inundations  sweeping  over 
the  surface  of  the  land;  for  it, may  be  asked,  why  ]3hould  such 
inundations  select  fbr  their  theatre  of  action  all  the  coal  districts 
in^  Scotliand,  England,  and  Wales  ?  Nor  will  a  general  deluge 
explain  the  disappearance  of  the  upraised  strata;  because  ft  can 
be  proved,  that  the  strata  were  broken  and  raised  by  faults  at  dif- 
ferent and  remote  periods.  A  succession  of  general  deluges  would 
therefore  he  required ;  one,  for  instance,  before  the  deposition  of 
the  marine  limestone  that  covered  .the  coal  strata  after  their  up- 
raised beds  had  been,  removed,  and  another  deluge  would  be  re- 
quired to  c?urry  away  the  strata  raised  by  faults  at  a  later  epoch, 
a^ter  all  the  mslrine  beds  had  been  deposited. 

To  conclude, — The  disappearance  of  all  the  strata  upraised  by 
faults,-  in  every  known  coal  district,  can  I  believe,  be  best  e^-  « 
plaincxiby  admitting  the  causes  I  have  assigned — first,  the  soft 
and  3rielding  condition  of  the  submerged  strata,  that  had  tiever 
been  indturated  by  drainage ;  and,  secondly,  the  violent  action  of 
water  upon  them,  when  they  were  suddenly  broken  and  forced 
upwards,  but  were  still  beneath  the  surface  of  Ve^  ocean; 
.       \        20 
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The  mountains  and  mountain  ranges,  that  occur  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  coal  districts,  may  at  first  appear-to  oppose  what  ha3 
been  stated  respecting  the  disappedrance  of  the  upraised  coal 
strata, — ^because  sudi  mounitains  and  mountain  ranges  have,  m 
most  instances,^  been  raised  from  beneath  the  ocean,  and  they  re- 
main, to  form  permanent  and  strildng  objects  in  the  jdiysical 
features  of  iskiKls  and  continents:  but  we  must  b^ar  in  mind 
that  the  vast  extent,  magnitude,  and  elevation  of  great  mountain 
ranges,  remove  them  from  the  condition  of  the  strata  upmised  by 

^  faults.  The  strata  of  the  gr^at  coal  formation  seldom  attain  any 
very  great  elevation,  the  princij)al  coal  districts  being  atuat^d  near 
the  feet  of  elevated  mountain  ranges ;  but  these  n^ountaiins,  which 
form  the  highest  portions  of  .the  globe,  are  chi^y  coioposed  of 
hard  rooks  more  or  less  crystalline ;  they  therefore  offered  a  greater 
resistance  to  the  action  of  water,  than  the  coal  strata;  and,  as 
the/  are  many  thousand  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  they 
became  removed. above  the  reach  of  its  agency.  But  the  great 
protection  of  mouQtain  ranges  or  masses,  I  believe,  consist^  in 
their  vast  magnitude  and  extent. .  A  chain  of  mountains,  of  a 
hundred  miles  .in  length,  has  generally  a  breadth  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles.  A  transverse  secti(»i  of  the  chain,  when  first  ri- 
sing under  the  sea,  would  form  the  low  segment  of  a  very  broad 
arch,  from  which  the  water  would  gradusdly  remove,  and  occa- 
sion a  distant  swell  of  the  ocean,  altogether  unlike  the  agitatioa 
occa^oned  by  the  sudden  fractures  and  uprising  of  smaller  por- 
tions of  the  surface,  which  were  probably  as  instantaneous,  as 
the  fractures  and  dislocations  caused  by  Earthquakes  on  land.* 

The  hills^of  the  central  range  tbsi  runs  through  Derbyshire, 
and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorki^ire,  and  divides  the  eastern  and 
western  waters,  are  chiefly  comp6sed  of  hard  gritstone  and  shale, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  beds  on  which  the  coal  strata  rest, 
at  some  distance  from  the  ceiitral  range.  The  avew^e  height  of 
this  Qcntrat  range  is  firom  1200  to  1800  feet  j  its  breath  from  12 
to  16  miles ;  and  its  length,  irom  the  north  of  Derbyshire  to  Cta- 
ven  in  Yorkshire,  70  miles.  As  the  gdtstone  and  shale  contain 
abundant  vegetable  impressions,  similar  to  those  in  the  coal  strata, 

•  of  which  they  form  the  lowest  beds,  though  no  workable  seams 
of  coal  occur  in  them,  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  Why  has  this  range 
of  hills  escaped  the  destruction  that  swept  away  the  upraised  coal 
strata?    To  which  we  may.reply,  (as  before  stated,)  they  were 

.  •  The  itrata  beiilffupheavod  on  one  aide  of  a  fault  only,  would,  if  the  mass  re- 
mained entire,  (like  Plate  I,  fig.  4,)  be  particularly  exposed  to  the  force  of  the  a«i-, 
tated  sea;  wheteaa,  had  the  strata  been  upheaved  on  both  sides  of  the  ftylt,  inej 
would  form  a  hill,  with  strata  sloping  in  opposite  directions  from  the  fauk  or  aflu- 
cHnal  axis,  as  at  Dudley  Castle  Hill.  (Plate  III,  fig.  4,  b.)  The.  sloping  sides 
would  sdmit.the  water  to  p^ss  over  them  with  little  resisUncer,  and  ftucD  luU« 
'  might  remain,  when  the  strau  upraised  by  Aiults  were>  entirely  r^oved. 
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protected  by  Aeir  maj^tuda  asd  breadth :  they  fbnn  a  very 
broad  segment  of  a  low  aicb,  which  has  secured  them  firom  the 
destructive  action  of  the  sea ;  though  it  is  probable  that  a  con-» 
siderable  covering  of  the  outer  strata  have  in  s(»ne  parta  been 
stripped  offl- 


The  annexed  cut  rejpresents  two  transverse  sections  af  this  cen- 
frai  range.  In  the  lower  section,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  the 
height  is  represented  as  much  greater  than  its  due  proportion  to 
the  breadth,  which  may  here  be  about  12  mil^  from  b  to  b.  The 
upheaving  cause^  whether  lava  or  vapor,  is  supposed  to  be  situated 
at  or  under  c  :  the  strata  over  it  are  raised  in  a  convex  form,  but 
are  not  dislocated  or  tilted  up,  as  they  are  by  faults.  By  the  ex-, 
pansion  of  the  surface,  fissures  would  however  be  formed,  de- 
scending to  different  depths,  as  at  a  a.  Thes^  fissures  afterwards 
might  be  widened  by  atmospheric  agency,  and  form  ravines  or 
valleys,  extending  frpm  a  to  the  dotted  line  d.  Such  ravines, 
formed  originally  by  fissures  from  the  surface,  will  be  noticed  in 
a  subsequent  chapter ;  and.it  can  in  some  instances  be  satisfacto- 
rily proved,  that  they  were  not  produced  by  faults,  or  by  rivets 
running  through  thein.* 

In  the  upper  figure,  the  highest  part  of  the  transverse  section 
at  X  is  represented  nearer  the  due  proportion  to  the  Width  b  b  ; 
and  it  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  such  a  compara!tively  low 
segment  of  an  arch,  when  slowly  and  gradually  raised  from  the 
bed  of  the  sea,  would  occasion  but  Uttle  immediate  agitation  of 
the  water,  tholigh  it  might  cause  a  sweU  of  the  ocean  in  distant 
parts.  Thus,  extensive  beds  of  soft  or  yielding  strata  might  be 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  without  sufiering  much  de- 
nudation firom  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  water.  In  this  manner, 
also,  lower  hills  and  masses  of  considerable  exteht  and  hreadth, 
composed  either  of  coal  strata  or  of  soft  calcareous  secondary 

*  Thii  Mction  r^resents  better  the  stracture  of  a  moaAtaiD  ittass,  than  that  of  a 
BountaiD  range.  The  mountain  called  MasaDo,  near  Matlook,  has  such  a  atruc- 
ture ;  and  the  openiog  between  A  and  the  dotted  line  d  representa-  the  ravine  be-, 
tween  the  High^or  and  Maaaon.  The  subject  will  be  resumed  in  the  chapter,  Oxk 
the  EleTatkm  of  Monntaina. 
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Strata,  like  chalk,  may  have  4)eea  Q|dieayiMl  with  little  destruc- 
tion of  the  beds,  exeept  what  subsequently  took  place  from  at- 
mospheric agency.  ...  , 

Whether  theiaults  that,  intersect  the  secondary  strata,  at  a  dis- 
,  tance  from  the  c6al  districts,  are  as  frequent  as' in  coat-fields,  may 
be  doubted ;  these  strata  are  rarely  subjected  to  the  ex[d[oratiou 
of  the  miner,  and  therefore  comparatively  few  faults  are  discov* 
ered.     Some  faults  are  known  to  occur,  and  to  have  upraised  the 
secondary  strata  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  the  coal  districts. 
Where  faults  do  occur,  the  disappearance  of  the  u^Nraised  strata  is 
I  believe  general ;  and  the  same  e]!cpIanation  of  the  cause  of  the 
disappearance,  which  has  been  applied  to  coal  district,  willappiy 
in  tins  case  also ;  as  the  beds  have  evidently  been  raised  from  the 
ocean,  and  subjected  to  the  agitation  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
breaking  and  elevation  of  the  groimd,  ^hich  formed  at  that  pe- 
riod the  bed  of  the  sea.     As  the  secondary  strata  reinain  to  be 
described,  farther  remarks  on  the  faults  and  denudations  which 
occur  in  them,  must  at  present  be  postponed.    One  circumstance, 
however,  it  will  be  proper  tt)  state.     As  the  existence  of  faults, 
that  do  ^ot  appear  on.  the  sur&ce,  is  seldom  subjected  to  the  pxK)f 
of  mining  operations  beyond  the  range  of  the  mining  districts, 
great  mistakes  have  often  been  made  by  introducing,  faults,  to 
explain  difficulties,  whiqh  the  observer  could  not  easily  explain 
without  them.    On  one  side  of  a  fault,  a  lower  bed  may  be  raised 
up,  so  as  to  breast  against  a  bed  much  higher  in  the^  series ;  as  in 
tjie  foUowiiig  figure : — On  the  side  b  the  beds  1,  2,  3,  4,  are 
placed  iiji  their  natural  order  over  each  other ;  but  on  the  side  of 
.the  fault  A,  the  bed  4  is  elevated  and  brought  into  the  immediate 
level  of  the  bed  1,  separated  only  by  the  intervening  fault  r. 


^^^niLi*^ 


The  beds  1  and  4  may,  however,  be  brought  into  contact  at 
the  same  level,  without  the  intervention  of  any  fault  whatever. 
The  strata  that  cover  each  other  in  a  regular  order  of  succession, 
as  1,  2,  3,  4,  in  the  above  section,  are  not  always  found  together. 

Sometimes  the  intermediate  beds,  as  2,  3,  are  wanting,  and  the 
upper  bed  1  extends  beyond  the  under  ones,  and  comes  in  (in- 
tact with  the  lowest  bed  4,  as  represented  in  the  following  cut. 
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Jh  tins' case  a  weXL^  or  excavation,  sunk  hear  to  c,  on  the  side  of 
the  section  b,  and  another  on  the  side  a;  would  show  an  upper 
and  lower  bed  brought  to  the  same  level;  and  hence  the  >ocour« 
rence  of  a  feuilt  at  c  tnight  erroneously  be  inferred,  which  had 
raised  the  bed  4  into  contact  with  the  bed  1.  Such  instances' 
havA  not  unfrequently  induced  geologists  to  interpolate  faults, 
where,  in  reality,  they  did  not  occur.    . 


Thus,  in  Dorsetshire,  the  green  sand  of  the  chalk  formation,  in- 
stead of  resting  upon  the  beds  of  oolite^  extends  beyond  them, 
and  covers  the  Ipwer  formations  of  lias  or  red  marl.  Fortunately, 
in  this  case,  the  cliflfs  on  the  i:oast  present  a  perfect  view  of  the 
true  position  of  the  strata,  and  show  that  the  contact  of  the  up- 
per and  lower  beds  is  occasioned  by  the  overlapping  of  the  green 
sand.  ,     ■     '  ■  '  ^ 

Faults,  filled  with  basalt,  intersect  all  formations ;  and,  from 
the  extreme  hardness  of  the  stone,  they  may  often-  be  traced  on 
the  surface,  when  they  cut  through  secondary  strata,  and  thus  fur- 
nish certain  evidence  of  their  occurrence.  Faults,  filled  with 
clay  or  fragments,  that  have  produced  vast  dislocations,  often  pre- 
sent no  visible  proof  of  their  existence,  except  what  can  be  dis- 
covered by  penetrating  the  surface.  *  When  geologists  of  great 
experience  and  tact  are  engaged  ill  investigating  the  structure  of 
districts  in  which  faults  occur,  the  funds  of  scientific  societies 
csmnot  be  better  expended,  than  by  allowitig  such  observers  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  working  miners  to  sink  pits  and  cut  shafts 
through  the  supposed  faults,  thereby  to  ascertsliii  their  magnitude 
and  contents,  and  the  eflFects  the^  have  produced  on  the  adjacent 
beds.  An  experienced  geologist  may  often  anticipate,  with  much, 
probability,  the  nature  and  quality  of  a  lower  bed,  not  visible  on 
the  surface,  but  he  cannot  in  all  cases  be  expected  to  *|  see 
through  a  inillstone^  (or  any  other  bed  of  stone)  a  mile  thick;", 
and  the  labors  of  working  miners,  well  directea  for  a  few  days, 
might  cleatr  up  doubts  and  diflSiculties,  which  cannot  be  removed 
by  speculation  or  conjecture. 

Faults,  where  their  occurrence  can  -be  examined  and  fiilly  as- . 
certained,  are  manifestations  of  the  extraordinary  and  viplent  ac- 
tion of  internal  causes,  that  cannot  be  mistaken  by  the  geologist; 
they  afford  him  as  certain  evidence  of  "former  terrestrial  convul- 
sions, as  if  he  ssCw  the  earth  opening  and  upheaving  before  his 
eyes. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ON  UNCONFORMABLE  l^RAP  HOCKB  AND  9ASALTIC  DYK^. 

Different  Poutions  of  iTrap  Rocke,  os  overlying^  imbedded,  or.  intene6ting  other 
Rocks.— Varieties  of  Trap  Rocks,— Porphyry,  Porphyritic  Trap,  Sienite,  Green- 
stone, Cliiikstone,  Basalt,  Amygdaloid,  and  Wacke. — Passage  oy  Gradation  into 
each  other,  and  into  Volcanlcahd  Granitic  Rocks. — Remarkable  Instance  of  this 
Passage-  at  Cbrisdania  in  Norway. — Mountains  of  Porphyritic  Trap  and  Ciink- 
^stone,  with  deep  Craters.*— High  StiTe,  Cumberland;  Cader  Idris,  Merioneth- 
shu-e.— Basaltic  Dykes:  Extent  of  the  Cleveland  Bhsalt  Dyke  I— Basaltic  Dyke 
at  the  Clee  Hills,  m  Shropshire.— On  interstratified  Basalt. — Remarks  of  Profes- 
sor Sedgwick,  on.  the  Protrusion  of  Basalt  between  regular  Strata. — Qn  columnar 
R^ges  of  Basalt. — Organic  Remains  enveloped  in  Basalt. — Remarkable  Basal- 
tic .Districts  in  Europe  and  America. — Experiments  on  Basalt. — ^Theory  of  Wer- 
ner.— On  the  Conditions  rec^uired  for  the  Conversion  of  fluid  Lava  into  compact 
Basalt. 


The  clas^  of  rocks  about  to  be  described  in  the  present  chapter , 
are  esttremely  interesting  to  the  geologist^  as  they  present  him  toith 
decieled  indications  of  their  origin  and  mode  offomiaiion.  They 
not  only  ".  reveal  the  secret  of  their  birth^^^  but^from  their  close  al- 
lianee  to  many  of  the  most  ancient  primary  rocks,  they  disclose  tlie 
operations  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  ^rtKs  surface  was  con- 
solidated^ in  the  m^st  remote  geological  epochs.  Many  of  the  trap 
rocks  are  so  similar  in  striicture  and  composition  to  the  products  of 
active'volcanoes,  and  to  beds  of  lava  erupted^in  our  tiTnes,  that  tee 
may  be  said  to  see  the  very  cause  in  operation,  by  which,  they  were 
formed.  Many  of  the  trap  rocks  are  also  so  similar  in  structure 
and  composition  to  some  of  the  rnost  ancient  primary  rocks,  that 
t(^  can  scarcely  doubt  respectiiig  their  having  had  the  same  origin^ 
though  they  m/iyhave  been  consolidated  under  different  degrees  of 
heat  or  pressure,  and  with  different  attendant  conditions.  The 
name  of  Trap  is  derived  from  the  Swedish  word  trappa,  a  stair, 
and  has  been  given  to  rocks  of  this  class,  because  many  of  them 
divide  into  regufaKforrfis  resembling  the  steps  of  stairs.  .  Whether 
the  term,  in  its  literal  sense,  is  well  chosen  as  a  generic  name, 
may  be  doubted;  but,  taken  metaphorically,  it  is  extremely  appro- 
priate,  as  these  rocks  off er  a  series  of  ^adations  or  steps^over 
which  the  geologist  may  safely  travel  in  his  speculations,  from  the 
lava  of  Etna,  to  the  granite  of  the  Alps. 


.  To  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  trap  rocks,  the  student 
should  first  acquire  a  clear  idea  of  their  position.  When  primary 
attid  transition  rocks  form  distinct  beds,  they  are  generally  anaii- 
ged  conformably,  of,  in  odier  words,  the  uppej^  beds  ai;^  moulded 
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upoir  the  lower,  and  have  the.  same  elevations  and  depressions,  as 
represented  Plate  III,  fig.  1. 

Trap  rocks,  on  the  contrary,  aie  found  on  the  sturface  in  over* 
lying}  unconformable  masses,  or  are  Hnbed(fed  in  other  rocks,  or 
intersect  them,  rising  Uke  a  wall,  and.  breaking  the  continuity  of 
the  strata.  Such  w:alls  ate  lealled  dykes;  -  Tre^  rocks  that  aie 
imbedded,  seldom  preserve  the. form  of  regular  strata  for  any  great 
extent,  but  are  extremely  variable  in  their  thickness;  in  many 
instances  they  appearHo  have  been  laterally  protruded  between 
legulilr  strata.  These  different  positions  of  trap  rooks  are  rejxe- 
seated  Plate  III,  fig.  3.  It  is  obvious  that  these  unconformable 
rocks  were  formed  at  a  period  subsequent  to  that  of  the  rocks 
which  they  cover  br  intersecti 

As  the  mineral  composition  of  trap  rocks  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  rocks  whose  igneous  origin  is  now  undisputed,  we  cao 
have  little  difficulty  in  admitting,  that  the  -overlying  masses  of 
trapliave  been  poured  ov^r  the  surface  of  the  conformable  rocks 
in  a  state  of  fusion,  like  .streams  of 'lava  from  recent  volcanoes; 
with  this  difference,  diat  they  were  not  erupted  from  one  opening 
or  crater,  hut  irom  fissures  of  great  width  tod  many  mites  or. 
leagues  in  extent,  and  that  they  were  generally  formed  imder  the 
ocean.  I  say  we  can  have  little  difficulty  in  admitting  this,  'par* 
ticularly  as  «uch  rents  or  fissures,  filled  with  simila^matter  to  that 
of  the  overlying  unconformable  masses,  are  often  discovered  in 
their  vicinity^ 

Trap  rocks,  however,  are  not  unfirequently  observed  imbedded 
between  strata  of  aqueous  formation :  here  thdr  origin  appears 
more,  obscure.  In  many  of  these  instances  we  may,  without  dif- 
ficulty, admit  that  these  trap  rocks  weVe  formed  by  submarine 
volcanoes,  which  have  poured  bed*  of  lava,  over  the  limestone ; 
another  bed  of  limestone  may  have  been  subsequently  formed 
over  the  lava,  and  this  limestocte  may  also  have  been  covered  by 
the  lava  of  a  later  eruption.  In.  this  manner  the  altematiorrof 
beds  of  basdt,  or  basaltic  amygdaloid,,  with  limestone  in  Derby* 
shire,. may  ^mit  of  a  probable  explanation.  See  Plate  IV,  fig. 
5,  e  e,  beds  of  trap  between  beds  o(  mountain  limestone,  a  a: 

On  Ae  southern  side  of  Etna  there  are  several  beds,  of  un- 
doubted lava  alternating  with  limestone,  as  will  be  more  fully 
stated  hereafter.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  basalt  or  "trap, 
has  evidently  beejn  protruded  betweeri  the  strata,  after  the  period 
when  the  latter  were  deposited. 

Before  we  proceed,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  tliat  there  are 
certain  porphyritic  rocks  bearing  the  general  character  of  trap 
rocks,  which  are  associated  with  slate  rocks,  and  appear  to  pass 
by  gradation  into  them.  We  cannot  suppose  that  they  have  been 
erapted  Uke  lava,  or  protruded  into  the  slate  :  they  have  probably 
been  softened,  by  subterranean  heat,  with  the  slate  in  situ;  but. 
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fiojtn  diffeicttiee  of  compositioh,  or  different  degrees  of  tempera* 
tiire,  these  beds  may  have  had  a  greater  facility  in  acquiring  a 
porf^yiitic  texture.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  passage  of 
alat^  into  poi)>hyry  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

If  we  sufficiently  keep  in  view,  that  the  crust  of  the  globe 
.  with  which'  we  arei  -acquainted  does  not  exceed,  in  comparative 
thickness,  thai  of  a  wafer  to  aii  artificial  globe  three  feet  in  diam- 
eter ;  aind  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  globe  is  now  or  has  in 
ancient  times  been  rent  or  pierced  through  by  active  volcanoes, 
and  that  these  volcanoes  are  not  the  seat  of  subterranean  fire^  but 
merely  its  chimneys,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting, 
that  extensive  parts  of  the  crust,  of  the 'globe,  far  distant  from  any 
present  volcanoes,  may  have  been  softened  by  internal  heat,  and 
the  more  fusible  beds  partiy  crystallized  in  situ^  under  the  pressure 
of  the  ocean. 

With  respect  to  the  overlymg' formations  whieh  pass  by  grada- 
tion into  primary  rocks  (as^  some  porphyries  dlied  to  volcanic 
rocks  pass  into  granite,)  this  fact,  so  far  from  proviiig  thjfiit  the 
porphyry  was  not  of  igneous  or^n,  tends  strotigly  to  confirm  the 
'  hypothesis,  which  attributes  an  igrieous  formation  to  granite  it- 
self.* It  is^  grantied  by  the  best  observers,  that,  a  regular  grada- 
tion may  be  traced  tetween  granite  and  the  more  ancient  vol- 
canic rocks,  and  that  there  is  likewise  a  gradation  between  the 
products  of  ancient  and  recent  volcanoes^  of  whieh  we  diall  af- 
terwards treat  more  fully.        . 

It  will  be  proper,  before  we  proceed,  t5  state  the_mineral  com- 
position of  trap  rocks.  Felspar  and  homblepdo^  see  Chap.-  Ill, 
coiKstitute  the  principal  ingredients  of  trap ;  in  many  trap  rocks 
the  mineral  called  augite  is  intermixed  with  felspar ;  indeed  horn- 
blende and  augite  resemble  each  other  in  chemical  composition, 
and  when  uncrystallized,  in  external  character  also,  and  are  no-qr 
dijtoovered  to  be  differeiit  crystallizations  of  the  same  mineral. 
Thes6  compounds  of  felspar  and  hornblende,  and  felspar  and 
augite,  chiefly  fbrm  the  different  rocks  called  greenstone,  siemtic 
greer^one,  basalt,  clinkstone,  pitchstone,  wacke,  and  amygdaloid; 

*  Howerer  highly  and  justly  distinguished  many  of  the  natural  pHiloaophen  in 
Franco  may  be,  it  cannot  be  denied  tlwt  they  adhere  more  closely  to  thoones  once 
fbnned,  and  have  a  greater  dr^adof  thinking  fot  tbemsdWes,  than  the.  philosophers 
of  other  countiiBs.  In  confirmation  of  this,  I  shall  tnuiBlate  an  extract  from  M. 
Bonn4rd'a  ^per^u  Geognostique  des  Terrains,  It  is  truly  amusing  to'  see  the.  alarm 
which  he  cvmces,  lest  lie  should  be  compelled  by  atubborn  facts  to  relinquish  his 
cherished  theories.  <<  Another  species  or  difficulty  should  prevent  every  prudent 
mas  {esprit  sage)  from  attempting  to  explain  the  formation  of  these  rocks  of  tra- 
chyte by  any  hypothesis  founded  on  volcanic  action ;  namely,  the  alarming  extent 
of  the  consec^uences  which  may  follow  such  an  czplicatioD,  relative  to  other  rock 
formations^  hitherto  regiuxied  as  having  a  very  dioerdnt  origin.'*  With  great  re- 
spect for^M.  Bonnard^  A  would  say,  Let  every  esprit  sage  yield  to  the  evidence 
which  Nature  -presents,  and  leave  consequences  and  theories  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 
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and  also  trap  Tporftkyry,  and  iHtchstone  povfbyry.  All  these  rocks 
may  be  regarded  as  cUffereht  modes  and  combinations  of  felspar 
with  horublende  or  augite,  differing  chicly  in  their  internal  struc- 
ture. ,      .  . 

When  hornblende  and  felspar  are  intermix^,  and  have  agrani-* 
tic  structure,  they  form  what  is  generally  called  greenstone ;  and 
if  the  felspar  be  red,  sienltic  greensto^ie.  When  hornblende  and 
felspar,  or  augiie  and  felspar,. are  intunately  combined  and  finely 
granular,  they,  form  basalt  The  French  geologists  make  a  dis- 
tinctioa. between  the  basalt  in  which,  augite  prevails,  and  that 
which  is  composed  of  felspar  and  hornblende ;  but  it  is  admitted 
that  where  the  structure  is  finely*  granular,  or  nearly  compact}  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  them. 

Basalt  has  a  greenish  or  brownish  black  color,  is  difficult  to 
break,  and  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  hardness;  it  will, 
however,  yield  to  the  point  of  a  knife.  On  examination  with  a 
lens,  even  the  more  compact  varieties  of  basalt  are  seen  to  be 
composed  of  minute  crystalline  grains ;  it  frequently  contains  yel- 
lowish grains  of  a  mineral  called  oUvine ;  it  contains  also  grains  of 
iron  sand,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  black  oxide  of  iroq. 
Basalt  is  fusibl^  into  a  black  glass,  and  is  magnetic. .  The  iroa 
which  it  contains  passes  into  a  furtfansr  state  of  oxygenation  when 
exposed  to  the  air:  heuQe  basaltic  rocks  are  generally  covered 
with  a  reddish  brown  incrustation.  Very  black  basalts  are  chiefly, 
composed  of  augite.  -  ,  . 

Soft  earthy  basalt,  intennixed  with  green  earth,  forms  the  rock 
called  wacke;  it  has  frequently  a  greenish  color.  When  basalt 
or  wacke  contains  rounded  cavities,  filled  with  zeolites,  (dialce- . 
dony,  or  calcareous  spar,  they  form  amygdaloid.*  When  th^ 
felspar  greatly  prevails,  and  ^he  textiure  becomes  nearly  compact, 
basalt  passes  into  the  rock  called  phonohte  or  cUnkstone,  (rota  its 
yielding,  a  metallic  sound  when  struck :  the  prevailing  cdor  is  , 
gray  and  greenish  gray ;  it  is  fusible.  Clinkstone,  when  it  has  a 
more  earthy  texture,  passes  into  the  rock  called  by  English  geol« 
ogists  claystone.  Clinkstone  often  contains  imbedded  crystals  of 
felspar,  and  then  becomes  a  trap  porphyry,  which  varies  in  color 
according  to  the  prevailing  ingredients  of  its  base.  Between  felspar 
porphyry  and  trap  porphyry  there  is  an  almost  imperceptible  trans- 
ition ;  in  the  farmer,  the.  base  or  paste  is  felspar,  nearly  pure. 
Some  felspar  porphyries  pass  gradually  intb  granite,  by  an  inter- 
mixture with  quartz  and  mii^a. 

Pitcbstone  lias  a  blackish  green,  or  a  nearly  black  color ;  it  is 
a  semivitreous  substance,  having  the  lustre  and  appearance  of 
pitch,  and  does  in  fact  contain  a  portion  of  bitumen;  its  other 

*  The  names  Porphyry  and  Amy gdaloidrather  represent  mo4©a  than  substancefl, 
and  convey  no  precise  iaeas,  unleM  thd  nature  of  the  b^se  be  specified. 
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constkuent  parts  are  the  same  as  those  of  basalt ;  it  aj^aches 
nearly  to  the  Wack  volcanic  glass  called  obsidian,  which  is  ^  lava 
suddenly  refrigerated  and  perfectly  vitrified.  Pitchstone  and  ob- 
sidian are  sometimes  porphyritic.  Hence  we  have  on  the  one 
hand  a  series  of  rocks,  (varying  only  in  the  increase  of  felspar, 
and  state  of.  induration,)  from  granular  basalt  to  clinkstone  and 
claystone,  from  chnkstone  to  trap  porphyry,  from  t^ap  porphyry 
to  trachyte  and  felspar  porphyry ,  and  from  felspar  porphyry,  with 
the  further  admixture  of  mica  and  quartz,  to  granitic  porphyry 
and  granite.  On  the  other  hand^  from  granitic  greenstone  there 
is  a  transition  to  sienite,  and  from  sienite  to  true  granite.  Again : 
in  the  vokianic  districts  of  Auvergne,  we  see  scoriaeeous  lava  be- 
come more  compact,  and  at  length  pass  into  well  characterized 
black  basalt,  with  the  columnar  structure.  In  other  situations, 
currents  of  lava  form  obsidian  or  volcanic  glass ;  and  between 
basalt,  phonolile,  and  pitchstone,  there  is^  an  abnost  imperceptible 
gradation. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  whole  family  of  trap  rocks  have 
on  the  one  hand  a  close' alHatice  with  volcanic  rocks ;  and  on  the 
other,  with  the  more  anoient  rocks  of  porphyry  and  granite. 

The  gradation  of  trap  rock,  having  in  some  part»  a  volcanic 
character,  into  true  granite^  has  be«i  described  by  Messrs.  Haws- 
mann  and  Von  Buch  as  distinctly  observable,  aad  well  marked^ 
in  a  mountain  in  Ghristiania  in  Norway.  The  lower  rocks  are 
gneiss  ;  over  this  occurs  dark  slate ;  and  in  the  slate  «ire  several 
beds  of  blackish  limestone,  containing  trilobites,  and  also  ortho- 
eeratites  several  feet  in  length,  with  other  marine  organic  re- 
mains. In  some  parts,  a  bed  of  gritstone  or  greywacke  rests  on 
.the  slate.  The  whole  of  these  beds  are  coveted  by  an  enormous 
mass  of  porphyry,  varying  in  thickness  from  1600  to  2000  feet. 
The  porphjrry  is  of  a  smoke  gray  color,  but  it  is  reddish  in  some 
parts;  it  is  compact,  and  moderately  hard,  and  contains  large 
crystals  of  white  felspar,  and  crystals  of  quartz,  epidote,  horn- 
blende, iron  pyrites,  and  magnetic  iron  ore.  In  the  lower  part  of 
the  bed  the  porphyry  becomes  vesicular,  and  changes  into  an 
amygdaloidal  basalt,  containing  crystals  of  augite.  Near  the  sea, 
vast  dykes  of  this  porphyry,  more  than  thirty  yards  in  width,  are 
seen  cutting  through  the  slate  and  beds  of  limestone.  In  another 
part  of  the  country,  at  Holmestrand,  the  same  mass  of  porphyry, 
covering  beds  of  sandstone,  is  seen  to  pass  in  the  lower  part,  by 
almost  insensible  gradations,  into  a  hard  fine-grained  black  basalt, 
containing  brilliant  crystals  of  augite  :  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
bed,  the  porphyry  passes  into  a  sienite  of  singular  beauty,  con- 
taining crystals  o(  zircon ;  and  above  this,  the  sienite  passes  into 
common  granite.  The  dykes  of  porphyry  cutting  llux)ugh  the 
slate  rocks,  indicate  the  mode  of  formation  of  tliis  porphyry,  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  mistaken  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
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the  basahic  dykes  in  the  northern  ports  of  Great  Britain.  These 
dykes  were  doubtless  the  fissures  through  which  this  vast  mass 
of  porphyry  had  been  poured  out  over  th^  slate  rocks,  though 
Messrs.  Hausmann  and  Yon  Buch  describe  them  as  veins  de« 
acending  from  the  porjdiyry.  The  reader  may.form  a  more  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  position  oi  this  porphyry  and  its  relation  to  the 
subjacent  rocks,  which  are  intersected  by  dykes  of  the  same  por- 
phyry^ firom  Plate  III,  fig.  2,  a.  . 

Had  M.  Yon  Buch  seen  this  remarkable  mass  of  ipOTphyxj  at 
Ghristiania,  after  his  visit  to  the  basaltic  districts  in  England,  he 
would^  I  am  persuaded,  have  at  once  recognized  the  agency  of 
sabterranean  fire  in  its  formation.  I  saw  this  eminent  geologist 
soon  after  his  return  firom  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland ;  and 
if  f  recollect  distinctly  his  opinion  respecting  the  mountains  of 
porj^yritic  trap  and  clinkstone  intermixed  with  slate  in  these 
counties,  it  was,  that  they  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  some  of 
the  most  ancient  volcanic  mountains  in'Auvergne,  and  that,  like 
them,  they  had  been  softened  in  ^tu,  and  elevated  by  subtenar 
nean  heat.  The  operation  of  igneous  agency  in  these  moun- 
tains is  much  less  evident  than  in  the  porphyry  of  Norway,  if  the 
description  given  of  it  be  correct  The  only  porphyry  occurring 
in  unconformable  beds  that  I  have  seen  in-  Ciunberland  or  West- 
moreland, covers  part  of  a  mountain  of  coarse  date,  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  road  going  from  Kendal,  to  the  granite  moun- 
tain of  Shap.  It  forms  a  nearly  horizontal  bed  composed  of  red 
felspar,  which  has  an  earthy  texture,  and  contaiqs  crystals  or 
grains  of  quartz  ;  it  is  what  the  French  would  denominate  a  red 
trachyte.  Considerable  fragments  of  the  same  rock  are  scattered 
in  the  adjaeent  valleys,  proving  that  at  a  former,  period,  this  por- 
ph3ri7  was  more  extensively  spread  over  that  district  A  red 
porphyritic  felspar,  nearly  similar  in  composition  and  appearance) 
forms  the  top  of  the  mountain  called  Red  Pike  above  the  Lake  of 
Buttermere  in  Cumberland.  Closely  adjacent  to  Red  Pike,  and 
forming  part  of  the  same  ridge,  is  the  mountain  called  H|gh 
Stile.  Between  the  summits  of  these  mountains  is  a  deep  crater 
with  a  small  lake  or  tarn  at  the  bottom  of  it :  the  sides  of  this 
crater  are  very  steep ;  it  is  partly  surrounded  by  rude  columns  of 
clinkstone  on  one  side ;  the  porphyritic  felspar  of  Red  Pike  forms 
the  other  side.  The  clinkstone  hds  a  smooth  conchoidal.  frac- 
ture and  a  greenish  gray  color  ;  it  contains  small  crystals  of  fel- 
spar, wad  is  sUghtly  translucent  on  the  edges  and  very  fusible ;  it 
is  highly  sonorous  when  struck  with  a  hammer.  The  height  of 
High  Stile  is  2100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  depth  of 
the  crater  is  about  600  feet ;  the  side  nearest  the  lake  of  Butter- 
mere,  by  which  alone  it  can  be  entered ^  is  partly  open.  Situated 
as  it  is  on  the  summit  of  a  very  narrow  steep  mountain  range,  that 
divides  the  y^eyof  Buttermere  firom  Ennerdale,  no  conceivable 
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Operation  of  water  could  have  scooped  out  the  crater,  and  the  bed 
of  the  lake  within  it. 

Though  the  rocks  which  surround  this  crater  are  closely  allied 
to  volcanic  rocks,  and  haye  probably  been  subjected  to  the  agen- 
cy of  subterranean  fire,  yet  tne  crater  is  not  composed  of  lava  and 
ficoriae,  like  that  of  modem  volcanoes.     Cader  Idris,  in  Merio- 
nethshire, is  similar  in  composition  and  structure  to  High  Stile ; 
it  has  also  a  deep  crater,  with  a  small  lake  at  the  bottom.    The 
opinion  of  Ton  ^uch,  that  some  vokanic  mountains  have  been 
upheaved  bodily  in  a  solid  mass,  would,  if  admitted,  elucidate 
the  formation  of  these  mountains  :   the  craters  may  not  have 
ejected  lava,  but  may  have  served  for  vonts  to  the  elastic  fluids 
Or  steam,  that,  combined  witli.  heat,  were  the  agents  by  which 
the  mountains  were  upheaved ;  or  we  may  suppose  the  craters  to 
be  formed  by  a  partial  sinking  down  of  the  summits,  when  the 
mountains  were  still  softened  by  heat.     It  may,  however,  de- 
serve the  future  inquiry  of  geologists,  whether  the  red  felspathic 
trachyte  on  one  side  of  the  crater  of  High  Stile,  which  forms 
Red  Pike,  and  extends  over  the  mountain,  may  not  <»ce  have 
flowed  as  lava.  ' 

Many  mountains  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  are  com- 
posed of  porphyritic  trap,  passing  into  clinkstone.  Iri  a  deep  ra- 
'  vine  of  Swarthfell  in  Cumberland,  opposite  the  iseat  of  J.  Marshal!, 
Esq.,  the  mountain,  which  is  here  composed  of  clinkstone,  pre- 
sents the  coliunnar  structure  on  a  magnificent  sccde ;  the  columns 
are  slightly  bent  and  inclined.  - 

Porphyry,  from,  an  intermixture  with  hornblende,  frequently 
passes  into  sienite ;  when  this  is  the  case,  the  latter  rock  gene 
rally  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  mass.  Porphyry  and  basalt,  in 
enormous  masses,  often  cover  the  primary  mountains  in  the  An- 
des. According  to  Humboldt,  "  they  are  arranged  in  regular  col- 
umns, which  strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller  like  immense  castles 
,  lifted  into  the  sky."  Some  geologists  describe  four  formations  of 
pfjrphyiry ;  but  this  division  is  purely  theoretical,  as  those  who 
admit  it,  agree  that  the  diflferent  formations  of  porphyry  fre- 
quently pass  into  each  other ;  and,  from  the  evident  connection 
of  porphyry  and  basaltic  with  igneous  rocks,  it  naturally  follows, 
that  such  transitions  must  take  place.  Many  porphyritic  rocks 
may  be  regarded  as  mojre  ancient  than  basaltic  rocks,  as  porphyry 
firequently  occurs  intermixed  with,  or  covering  transition  rocks, 
and  basalt  is  most  commonly  associated  with  the  secondary 
strata.  I  am  informed  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  that  the  porphy- 
ry of  the  Cheviot  Hills  has  produced  frequent  and  great  disloca- 
tions of  the  beds  in  its  vicinity.  We  have  few  inst€uices  beside, 
-  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  in  England  or  Wales,  of  eruptions  of 
well  defined  porphyry  ;  they  are  not  uncommon  in  Scotland  and 
in  the  Alps.     We  shaU  prooeed  to  describe  the  phenomena  pre- 
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sented  by  Irap  rocks,  6f  which  there  are  nuHierous  striking  ex- 
amples in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland* 

In  describing  the  phenomfena  presented  by  any  of  the  trap 
rt)cks,  we  describe  those  peculiar  to  every  member  of  the  trap 
family.  Were  it  allowed  to  express  a  geological  fact  in  familiar 
terms,  it  might  be  said,  that  all  the  members  of  this  family  give 
indications  of  a  fiery  character,  and  of  having  been  troublesome 
neighbors  to  the  adjacent  rocks,  disturbing  them,  and  even  chang- 
ing their  nature  when  they  are  closely  associated.  Beside  occur- 
ring in  overlying  unconformable  masses,  all  trap  rocks,  with  por- 
phyry, which  may  be  placed  at  their  head,  are  occasionally  found 
intersecting  other  rocks  like  vertical  walls.  It  has  been  before 
stated,  that  these  vertical  walls  are  called  dykes.  The  dykes  that 
intersect  coal  strata  have  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapters  ; 
other  phenomena  presented  by  basaltic  or  trap  rocks  and  dykes, 
which  indicate  their  igneous  origin,  remain  to  be  described. 
,  Trap  dykes  and  bgsaltic  dykes  are  generally  harder  than  the 
rocks  that  they  intersect ;  and  when  the  latter  are  partly  decom- 
posed, often  remain,  forming  vast  walls  of  stone  that,  rise  above 
the  surface  of  the  groiind.  There  are  walls  of  this  kind  in  the 
counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  running  along  the  coun- 
try several  miles.  Dykes  also  extend  into  the  sea,  and  form  reefs . 
of  rocks,-  and  wlien  they  cross  the  beds  of  rivers,  thiey  form  fords, 
and  sometimealiold  up  the  water  and  occasion  cascades,  ef  which- 
there  are  numerous  instances  on  the  river  Tees.  In'  the  interior 
of  North  America,  basaltic  walls  were  discovered  by  Messrs.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  of  great  extent ;  the  walla  were  composed  of  columns 
of  basalt,  arranged  horizontally,  and  were  at  first  supposed  to  be 
artificial  constructions.  Where  basaltic  dykes  are  of  consider- 
able thickness,  the  hardness  of  the  stone  varies  in  different  parts ; 
sometimes  the  inner  parts  are  harder,  and  sometimes  softer,  than 
the  outer,  the  substance  in  the  dyke  being  divided  by  seams  or 
partings.  ,  This  may  be  distinctly  seen  at  Coaly  Hill,  near  New* 
castle-iipon-Tyne,  where  a  large  basalt,  or  whin  dyke,  cuts  through 
the  coal  strata,  and  rises  to  the  surface.  The  stone  being  hard, 
is  quarried  for  the  roads  jaXon%  a  hne  of  several  hundred  yards, 
forming  a  deep  trench  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  a  cart  road 
through  the  quarry,  between  the  sides  of  the  dyke. 

The  basalt  of  the  dyke  is  intersected  by  fissures,  and  is  divi- 
ded into  variously  shaped  masses.  In  one  part  of  the  dyke  it;  ap- 
pears to  graduate  into  an  indurated  ferruginous  clay,  which  is  in 
some  places  divided  into  mimite,  welt  defined  pentagonal  prisms. 
The  dyke  had  charred  the  coal  on  each  side  of  it^  and  rendered 
it  soft  and  sooty ;  to  use  the  language  of  a  quarry  man,  who  was 
workiiTg  in  the  dyke  when  I  visited  the  place  in  1813,  "it  had 
burned  the  coal  wherever  it  had  touched  it."  The  same  dyke 
extends  from  the  s^  to  the  western  side  of  the  county  of  North- 
umberland ;  its  termination  in  that  chrection  is  unknown. 
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The  longest  mineral  dyke  that  has  been  traced  in  England 
'  may  be  called  the  Cleveland  Basalt  Dyke :  it  extends  from  the 
western  i^e  of  Durham  to  Barwick,  in  Yorkshire ;  it  crosses  the 
river  Tees  at  this  place,  and  proceeds  in  a  waving  line  through 
the  Cleveland  Hills  in  the  East  Riding  of  Torkshijre,  to  the  sea 
between  Scarborough  and  Whitby.     It  rises  to  the  surface,  and 
is  quarried,  iu  many  parts  of  its  course,  for  stone  to  lay  upon  the 
riJads*    From  Barwick-on-the-Tees  it  may  be  traced,  in  an  east- 
erly direction,  near  the  villages  of  Stanton,  Newby,  Nuhthorp, 
and  Ayton.    At  Langbath^ridge  a  quarry  is  worked  in  it ;  it 
passes  south  of  the  reinark^ble  hill  called  Roseberry  Topion, 
near  Stokesly,  and  from  thence  by  Lansdale  to  Kilsdale ;  it  may 
be  seen  on  the  surface  nearly  all  the  way  in  the  above  track. 
From  l^ildare  it  passes  to  Denbigh  D^e  end,  and  through  the 
village  of  Egtoh-bridge,  and  hence  over  Leace'ridge  through 
GotMayid,  crossing  the  turnpike  riwid  from  Whitby  to  Pickering 
near  the  seven  mile  stone,  at  a  place  called  Sillpw  Cross,  on  a 
high  moor.     I  examined  it  at  this  place,  where  it  is  quarried  for 
the  road§,  and  is  about  ten  yards  widev     From  hence  it  may  be 
traced  to  Blea  Hill,  near  Harwood  Dale,  in  a  line  towards  the 
sea^  near  which  it  is  covered  with  alluvial  soil ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  it  extends  into  the  German  ocean.     It  is  a  dark 
greyish  brown  basalt,  which  turns  brown  on  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere ;  it  is  the  principal  .material  for  mending  the  roads  in 
the  district  called  Cleveland.     I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Bird,  of 
Whitby,  for  an  account  oif  the  situations  where  it  may  be  se^ 
on  the  surface.     He  has  traced  it  through  Yorkshire  and  Dur- 
ham ;  in  the  latter  county  it  cuts  through  the  coal  strata.    Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick,  in  a  valuable  paper  on  the  Tmp  Dykes  of  York- 
shire and  Durham,  published  since  this  account  of  the  Cleveland 
Basalt  Dyke  was  originally  written,  says,  that  the  coiitinuity  of 
this  dyke  with  others  west  of  the  Tees,  is  not  fully  ascertained : 
he  thinks  the  length  of  the  dyke  may  be  estimated  at  from  fifty 
to  sixty  miles.     The  course  of  this  dyke  is  marked  in  the  geo- 
logical map  of  England,  Plate  IT.    By  consulting  the  large  maps 
of  England,  the  course  may  be  distinctly  traced :  drawing  a  line 
in  the  direction  from  Cockfieid  in  the  county  of  Durham  to  Bar- 
wick-on-the-Tees, and  extending  the  line  east  and  west,  it  will 
pass  near  all  the  places  above  mentioned.    Insonxe  situations 
where  the  angle  in  which  this  dyke  cuts  the  strata  can  be  ascer* 
tained,  it  is  about  eighty  degrees* 

A  circumstance  attending  this  and  other  extensive  dykes, 
which  has  not,  I  believe,  been  hitherto  regarded  by  geologists, 
completely  invalidates  the  theory,  that  dykes  were  originally 
open  fissures,  formed  by  the  drying  or  shrinking  in  of  tha  rocks. 
This  dyke,  in  its  course,  intersects  very  different  formations,  vizv 
the  transition  or  metalliferous  limestone^  the  ^al  district,  and  the 
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Upper  secondary  strata  of  lias  and  oolite.  The  different  organic 
remains  in  these  fotmations,  as  well  as  their  position,  jurore  that 
they  were  consolidated  at  distant  periods  of  time.  Indeed,  the 
geologists  who  maintain  that  dykes  were  formed  as  before  d»- 
scrib^,  are  ready  to  admit  the  distant  eras  of  these  formations«^ 
The  transition  or  metalliferous  limestone,  and  the  lo^wer  strata, 
mast  have  been  comi^etely  consolidated  long.  befoi«  the  upper 
secondary  strata  were  deposited;  &nd  the  causes  which  might, 
dispose  the  upper  strata  to  shrink  in,  cannot  be  supposed  to  act 
on  the  lower  rocks.  It  is  also  to  be*  remarked,  that  in  the  lower 
rocks,  situated  to  the  we^t,  the  breadth  of  this  dyke  is  mot^  than 
twenty  yiurds ;  bi|t  at  Sillow  Cross,  where  I  measured  it,  it  is 
not  more  than  ten  yards:  this  dyke  must,  therefore,  become 
wider  as  it  descends.-  Jt  must  also  have  been  filled  with  basalt 
at  the  time  of  its  formation,  otherwise  it  would  have  contained 
numerous  fragments  of  the  rocks  which  it  intersects. 

The  effects  of  this  basaltic  dyke  on  the  different  rocks  through 
which  it  passes,  are  truly  deserving  notice.  When  it  comes  in 
contact  with  limestone,  the  limestone  is  often  found  granular  9nd 
crystalline ;  a  fact,  the  geologicd  importance  of  which  will  be 
subsequently  adverted  to.--  Where  it  crosses  the  coal  strata,  and 
comes  in  contact  with  the  seams  of  coal,  the  siibstance  of  the 
coal  is  for  several  feet  converted  itito  soot.  At  a  greater  distance 
fiowL  the  basaltj  the  coal  is  reduced  to  a  coke  or  cipder,  which 
burns  without  smoke,:and  with  a  clear  and  durable  heat.  At  the 
distance  of  fifty  feet  firom  the  dyke^  the  coal  id  found  in  its  nat- 
ural, unaltered  state.  It  is  partidul^Iy  remarkable,  that  the  roof 
immediately  over  the  coal  is  lined  with  bright  crysttals  of  sul- 
phur. In  some  situations  in  the  same  county,  the  shale,  in  con- 
tiguity with  basaltic  dykes,-  is  converted  into  flinty  slate  or  jasper* 
and  the  sandstone  is  changed  to  a  brick  color.  There  is  another 
great  basaltic  dyke  in  the  same  district,  which  crosses  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  Durham  from  Allenheads  to  Burtreeford,  on  the 
river  Tees,  hende  called  the  Burtreeford  Dyke.  It  throws  down 
the  strata  on  the  west  side  of  it,  one  hundred  and  sixty  yards. 

Dykes,  being  generally  impervious  to  water,  they  obstruct  its 
passage , along  the  porous  strata,  and  occasion  it  to  rise ;  hence  it 
frequently  happens,  that  numerous  springs  make  their  appearance 
along  the  course  of  a  dyke,  by  which  it  may  be  detected,  when 
(here  is  no  other  indication  of  it  visible  on  the  surface.  Some 
thermal  springs  rise  from  the  vicinity  of  basaltic  dykes. 

Basaltic  dykes  intersect  both  primary  and  secondary  rocks,  but 
they  every  where  present  indications  of  their  action  on  the  adja- 
cent rocks.  At  Nigg,  near  Aberdeen,  I  examined  a  basaltic  dyke 
on  the  coast,  which  intersects  a  rock  composed  of  gneiss ;  the 
dyke  is  about  thirty  feet  in  width.  Where  the  basalt  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  gneiss,  it  becomes  nearly  compact,  and  approached 
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to  the  character  of  homstone,  and  the  gneiss  has  a  red  and  burnt 
appearance,  approaching  in  its  nature  to  porphyry^    It'  is  probar 
ble  that  the  action  of  th.e  basalt  on  the  sides  of  the  gneiss  rock 
had  softened  it,  and  rendered  it  tnitxte  liable  to  disintegrate  than 
thje  other  parts ;  for  the  sea  has  here  made  an  indentation  inland, 
forming  a  deep  narrow  ravine  or  bay,  with  a  lofty  wall- of  basalt 
running  through  it.     The  wall  of  basalt  completely  divides  the 
bay,  and  the  sea  enters  on  both  sides  of  the  basalt     It  has  been 
before  observed,  that  when  basaltic  dykes  extend  into  the  sea, 
they  fonn.reefsx)f  rocks  and  small  islands.     These  basaltiq  walls, 
whether  rising  above  the  surfSace  of  the  coimtry,  or  extendiJag  into 
the  sea,  serve  to  mark  the  destruction  of  the  land-;  for  we  axe  cer- 
tain that  these  walls  of  mineral  matter,  were  at  one  period  sup- 
jwrted  on  each  side  by  j5ocks  or  strata  which  they  have  intersect- 
ed, but  which  are  now  worn  away.     The  Clevelajid  basalt  dyke, 
it  has  been  stated,  >cuts  through  the  transition  limestone ;  the  coal 
/strata,  and  4he  upper  secondary  strata,  comprising  a  part  of  the 
oolite  formation. 

The  constant  occurrence  of  dykes  in  basaltic  districts,  gives  a 
high  degree  of  probability  to  the  opinion,  that  overlying  uncon- 
formable trap  rocks,  have  been  erupted  through  these  dykes  in  a 
melted  state  hke  lava,  and  have  b^n  poured  over  the.  surface  of 
the  ground. 

There  aje,  however,  some  districts  in  which  basaltic  beds  oc- 
cur, where  no  connection  between  these  beds  and  basaltic  dykes 
have  yet  been  discovered ;  probably  because  due  investigation 
had  never  taken  place.     "  The  Titterstpne  Glee  hill  is  the  high- 
est mountain  in  Shropshire.     Its  summit  is  covered  wjth  basalt, 
ptovincially  called  Jew-^tone :  detached  blocks  of  basalt  are  sca!- 
tered  over  its  sides.    A  mass  of  basalt,  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in 
thickness,  is  concealed  under  the  surface.    Around  the  bill  are 
^veral  small  coal-fields,,  arranged  in  basin-shaped  coucavitie&    I 
visited  this  hill  in  1811.     The  existence  of  basaltic  blocks  and 
beds  in  such  an  elevated  situation,  remote  from  ether  ba^tic.  dis- 
tricts, excited  my  siffprise ;  but  I  found,  from  the  evidence  of 
respectable  miners,  that  a  vast  fissure  or  dyke,  more  than  one 
hundred  yards- wide,  filled  with  basalt,  intersected  the  hill,  and 
out  through  the  small  coal-fields.     It  rises  from  an  unknown 
depth :  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  coal,  it  has  injured 
its  quality,  and  reduced  it  to  a  sooty  state.     There  can  scarcely 
be' a  doubt,  that  this  basalt,  like  fluid  lava,  forced  a  passage  for 
its  eruption,  where  the  basaltic  dyke  at  present  rises  near  the 
surface." — Introduction  to  Geology^  1st  edit  1813,  p.  124* 

*  The  account  of  this  dyke^  ffiven  in  tho  first  and  secoi)d  editions,  fiaving  hccn 
doubted  by  a  geologist  who  hauneTer  visited  the  place,  it  was  oniitted  in  the  third 
and  fourth  editions.    The  leading  facts  above  stated  have  sinco  becM  satisfactoriiy 
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A  similar  instance  of  a  bed  of  basalt,  formed  by  the  expansion 
^f  a  dyke,  is  described  by  Professor  Sedgwick  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society.  In  this  instance, 
both  the  dyke  and  its  expansion  are  exposed  to  view  in  a  stone 
quarry.  *^In  the  quarries  now  excavating  near  Bolam,  the  ver- 
tical dyke  is  unusually  contracted  in  its  dimensions;  but,  on 
reaching  the  surface,  it  undergoes  a  great  lateral  extension,  es- 
pecially on  the  southwest  side,  sotliat  the  works  are  Conducted, 
in  a  perpendicular  face  of  columnar  ti-ap,  more  than  two  hundred 
feet  wide."  The  drawing  below,  (copied  from  that  of  Professor 
Sedgwick,)  will  give  a  distinct  idea  of  this  mode  of  formation. 
It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  dyke  is  a  continuation  of 
the  Cleveland  basalt  dyke,  which  I  have  before  described.  The 
horizontal  measures  through  which  it  passes  are  coal  measures. 


There  can  be  no  more  doubt  respecting  the  cap  or  expansion 
of  basalt  having  been  erupted  through  the  dyke,  than  there  can 
be  of  the  origin  of  a  bed  of  lava,  which  may  be  traced  to  the 
mouth  of  an  adjacent  volcano. 

Beds  of  trap  or  basalt,  interstratified  with  other  rocks,  have 
given  rise  to  much  speculation  respecting  their  origin  :  that  such 
beds  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  co9l  measures,  is  a  fact  well  known 
to  minera  in  the  north  of  England.  From  the  great  hardness  of 
trap  beds,  (provincially  called  beds  of  whinstone,)  they  increase 
the  difficulty  and  expense  of  sinking  shafts.  These  interstrati- 
fied masses  have  been  frequently  described  as  regular  measures 
or  strata.  There  is  a  thick  bed  of  trap  in  some  of  the  coal-fields 
in  Durham,  called  the  Great  Whinstone  Sill ;  the  word  Sill  be- 

ascertained,  and  the  ocrurrcnco  of  the  dyke  having  been  claimed  as  a  new  di«- 

coTeiy,  the  author  was  advised  to  introduce  bis  original  ^description  in  the  present' 

edition.     The  plate  which  accompanied  it  in  omitted,  but  the  nertion  of  a  basaltic 

^Tke  in  Cleveland,  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  (as  above,)  will^ufficiently  represent 

m  structure  and  expansion  of  the  bi^ltic  dyke  at  the  Clee  Hills. 
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ing  used  for  stratqm  by  Mr.  Westgarth  Forster,  in  his  section  of 
these  strata,  published  in  1809.     This  bed  or  mass  of  whinstone, 
though  described  by  Mr.  Forster  as  a  regular  stratum  with  the 
'series  of  strata  in  which  it  occurs,  is  admitted  to  vary  in  thick- 
ness from  twelve  to  sixty  yards.     It  is  found  at  a  great  depth  in 
some  mines,  in  other  situations  it  rises  to  the  surface.    An  objec- 
'  tion  has  been  suggested,  if  this  bed  be  of  igneous  origin,  in  what 
manner  did  it  becojne  interstratified  with  beds  that  are  evidently 
aqueous  depositions  ?    Those  who  first  raised  this  objection  could 
scarcely  have  kept  in  mind,  that  every  bed  in  th6  whole  series 
of  the  coal,  measures  was  once  the  upper  surface  of  the  solid 
ground,  whether  that  surface  was  covered  with  water,  or  was 
dry.     An  eruption  of  lava  might  therefore  flow  over  any  partic- 
'Ular  bed  in  the  whole  series,  and  this  lava  might  become  covered 
by  subsequent  aqueous  depositions.     But  there  is  another  mode 
in  which  the  lava  might  be  introduced  among  the  strata  at  a 
later  period ;  it  might   be  protruded  laterally  between  them. 
That  such  lateral  protrusions  have  actually  taken  place  in  some 
instances,  is  proved  by  Dr.  MacCulloch's  observations  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  where  trap  may  be  seen  forming  beds  between 
strata  of  sandstone,   then  suddenly  cutting  through  the  upper 
strata  and  forming  other  beds  e(bove.     See  Plate  III,  fig.  3, 
where  strata  of  sandstone  are  intersected  verticsdly  by  a  dyke  of 
basalt,  and  laterally  by  nearly  horizontal  beds  of  the  same  ba- 
salt.    Professor  Sedgwick  has  bestowed  much  labor  in  investig*- 
ting  the  true  position  of  the  Great  Whinstone  Sill,  and  its  rela- 
tions to  the  different  strata  in  its  vicinity,  and  has  given  a  very 
luminous  and  satisfactory  description  of  the  remarkable  phenom- 
ena which  it  presents,  proving  unanswerably  the  igneous  origin 
of  this  rock. 

It  would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  this  valuable  paper,  to  at- 
tempt an  abridgment  of  the  detail  of  interesting  facts  and  argu- 
ments which  it  contains :  I  shall  briefly  recapitulate  some  of  the 
observations.  The  whin  sill  is  not  a  regular  bed  interposed  be- 
tween the  same  strata  in  different  parts  of  its  range,  but  it  cuts 
through  or  overUes  very  different  strata.  It  has  had  an  extraor- 
dinary effect  in  converting  beds  of  shale,  on  which  it  lies,  into 
a  porous  slag ;  and  where  the  whin  sill  comes  in  contact  with 
limestone,  the  limestone  is  converted  into  a  dull  white  granular 
and  crystalline  mass,     (duery.  Dolomite  ?) 

This  conversion  takes  place  not  only  in  the  subjacent  lime- 
stone, but  sometimes  on  the  limestone  which  covers  the  whin 
sill, — a  fact  deserving  particular,  attention,  as  it  indicates  that  the 
whin  sill  was  protruded  between  the  beds  of  limestone,  otherwise 
it  could  sciurcely  have  produced  any  chemioal  or  mechanical 
change  on  the  upper  bed  of  limestone.  In  some  parts,  beds  of 
limestone  are  seen  bent  upwards  and  imbedded  in  the  whin  sill : 
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indeed  Professor  Sedgwick  thinks  it  probable,  that  the  whin  sill 
was  prodi|ced  by  a  lateral  injection  of  volcanic  matter,  in  a  state 
of  igneous  fusion.  * 

'Die  beds  of  trap  or  toadstone,  imbedded  in  the  mountain  lime- 
stone of  Derbyshire,  were  supposed  by  Mr.  Whitehurst  to  have 
been  protruded  or  driven,  in  a  melted  state,  between  the  strata : 
this  opinion  was  chiefly  founded  on  the  belief  that  the  metallic 
veins,  which  cut  through  the  limestone,  1,  2,  3,  do  not  pass 
into  the  toadstone,  (see  Plate  lY,  fig.  6,)  they  were  therefore  sup- 
posed to  have  been  broken  through,  when  the  latter  beds  were 
protruded.     It  has,  however,  since  been  discovered,  that  the  veins 
do  often  pass  into  the  toadstone,  though  they  seldom  bear  ore  in 
this  rock;  hence  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Whitehurst  was  deprived 
of  its  main  support.   •  Subsequentlyj  Mr.  Farey,  in  his  survey  of 
Derbyshire,  misled  by  an  attachment  to  theory,  described  the  beds 
of  toadstone  as  regular  strata,  preserving  their  thickness  and  con- 
tinuity through  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire.     This  is  by  no  means 
the  case ;  the  beds  of  toadstone  are  extremely  variable  in  their 
thickness  and  order  of  succession,  and  the  intermixture  of  green- 
earth,  toadstone,  and  limestone,  near  the  junction  of  toadstone 
with  the  limestone  beds,  certainly  favors  IMbr.  Whitehurst's  origi- 
nal theory  of  protrusion ;  but  this  protrusi<m  took  place  before 
the  fonnation  of  metallic  veins,  and  might  be  the  cause  of  those 
fissures  in  which  the  veins  were  formed.    It  is  not  improbable 
that  some  of  the  more  regular  beds  of  toadstone  may  have  flowed 
as  lava.     Professor  Sedgwick  justly  observes,  "that  our  reluc- 
tance to  admit  the  theory  of  protrusion  arises  from  the  difliculty 
of  conceiving  any  powers  in  nature  adequate  to  p^uce  such  an 
effect.     But  ail  the  phenomena  of  Geology  show,  that  the  great 
disturbing  forces  by  which  the  crust  of  the  globe  has  been  modi-^ 
fied,  acted  in  former  times  with  incomparably  more  energy  than 
they  do  at  present     Volcanic  forces  are  now  employed  in  lifting 
a  column  of  melted  lava  to  the  lip  of  a  crater.     The  same  kind  of 
forces,  acting  with  more  energy  and  through  a  wider  region,  may 
in  the  early  history  o£  the  globe,  have  been  employed  in  lifting 
islands  and  even  continents  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.     Du- 
ring an  operation  like  this,  the  elastic  forces,  acting  from  below, 
may  often  have  driven  masses  of  fluid  lava  Among  the  superin- 
cumbent strata^  and,  in  every  case,  the  lava  would  naturally  be 
propelled  through  those  portions  which  were  most  easily  penetra- 
ted— ^the  lateral  must,  at  every  point,  have  been  equal  to  the  ver- 
tical pressure.     The  expansive  forces  may  not  at  any  point  have 
been  able,  to  drive  a  column  of  lava  through  all  the  solid  unbro- 
ten  beds,  but  the  lateral  forces  may  have  driven  a  portion  of  the 
fluid  between  the  partings  of  two  horizontal  lieds ;  and  when  a 
penetration  of  this  kind  was  once  efi*ected,  the  lava  would  act  like 
a  wedge  to  mechanical  advantage,  and  rush  in  an  horizontal 
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stream  to  a  distance  proportioned  to  the  elastic  forces  which  were 
in  action."* 

The  formation  of  basaltic  dykes  is  sufficiently  explained  by 
what  takes  place  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes.  Before  the  con* 
fined  vapor  that  afterwards  issues  through  the  crater  finds  a  vent 
there,  tb^  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  volcano  is 
fiiequently  upheaved,  and  fissures  of  great  extent  are  made,  into 
which  melted  lava  is  sometimes  forced,  which,  on  cooling,  forms 
a  wall  or  dyke,  in  every  respect  similar  to  a  basaltic  dy^.  Du- 
ring an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  1794,  a  rent  of  this  kind  was 
formed  near  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  2376  feet  in  length  and 
237  feet  in  breadth,  which  became  filled  with  compact  lava. 
Rents  or  fissures  of  some  miles  in  length  have  been  opened  on 
the  sides  of- Etna.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove,  that 
•  most  basaltic  rocks  were  erupted  under  the  pressure  of  the  ocean ; 
and  it  is  probably  owing  to  circumstances  attending  their  refrige- 
ration, that  they  have  frequently  a  columnar  structure. 

The  occurrence  of  thick  beds  of  basalt,  divided  into  regular 
pentagonal  or  hexagonal  colimms,  and  disposed  in  ranges  of  vast 
extent  and  height,  could  not  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
most  careless  observer,  and  give  rise  to  speculations  respecting 
their  origin  and  formation;  Basaltic  columns  are  frequently  seen 
in  countries  that  are  the  seat  of  volcanic  fires,  but  tliey  Occur  also 
in  countries  very  remote  from  any  active  volcanoes..  The  theories 
respecting  their  formation  will  be  subsequently  adverted  to. 

Few  countries  in  the  world  present  more  magnificent  basaltic 
columnar  ranges  than^  the  north  part  of  Ireland,  ai^d  some  of  the 
Hebrides:  probably  these  are  connected  under  the  ocean,  and 
have  had  the  same  origin. 

The  Giant's  Causeway  constitutes  a  small  part  of  a,  vast  ba- 
saltic range,  along  the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  comity  of 
Antrim.  The  part  originally  called  the  Causeway,  is  a  range  of 
basaltic  columns,  projepting  from  the  base  of  a  steep  cliff,  some 
hundred  feet  into  the  sea ;  but  the  Giant's  Causeway  is  more 
^generally  understood  to  comprise  all  the  lofty  ranges- of  columnar 
basalt^  extending  from  the  two  promontories  of  Bengore  and  Fair- 
head,  about  eight  miles.  The  cliffs  or  capes  coiisist  of  various 
ranges  of  pillars  and  horizontal  beds,  which  rise  from  the  sea  to 
the  height  of  five  h\mdred  feet.     Prom  their  elevation  and  ab- 

*  It  may  be  |>rop6r  to  mention,  that  Mr.  Vl^illiam  Hiitton,  in  a  paper  read  to  the 
Gcolo£4cal  Society  of  London,  maintains,  that  the  great  bed  of  basait  in  Northum- 
berland) called  the  wbiristone  dill,  was  deposited  over  the  limestone  beds  on  which 
it  rests,  and  not  protruded  laterally  between  them  :  though  he  allows  with  Profes- 
»or  Sedgwick,  that  the  basaltic  beds  in  Teeadale  were  protruded  in  the  maoner 
before  described.  Mr.  Hutton  admits,  that  in  some  instances  the  limestone  over 
the  basalt  had  suffered  the  same  effects  of  igneous  action  as  the  limestone  below 
if.  These  instances,  Fthink,  afford  satisfactory  evidence,  that  the  basalt  was  pro- 
truded between  the  beds  of  limestone. 
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roptness  they  are  very  conspicuous,  and  form  a  pile  of  natural 
architecture,  in  which  the  regularity  of  art  appears  united  with 
the  wild  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  nature.  Many  of  the 
columns-  at  Fairiiead  are  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  him- 
dred  feet  in  height,  and  fire  feet  in  diameter.  At  the  base,  along 
the  i^ore^  is  a  wUd  wasfe  of  rocky  fiagments,  that  have  fiallen 
fiom  the  clifEs. 

At  the  part  properly  called  the  Causeway,  the  columns  rarely 
exceed  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  thirty  feet  in  height.  They  are 
sharply  defined,  and  the  columns  are  divided  into  blocks  or  prisms 
of  one  foot  or  more  in  length,  which  ^t  neatly  into  each  other, 
like  a  ball  and  socket.  The  basalt  is  close  grained,  but  the  up- 
per jmnt  of  each  prism  is  cellular.  The  columns  have  most  fre- 
quently five  or  six  sides ;  some  have  seven  or  eight  side^,  and 
others  not  more  than  three. 

At  the  cliff,  cailed  the  Pleaskin,  the  two  upper  beds  of  columnar  ' 
basalt  are  the  most  perfect.  The  uppermost,  at  the  height  of  400 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  covered  by  a  bed  of  amorphoiis.basalt,  about 
ten  feet  in  thickness.  The  bed  of  basalt  beneath,  consists  of  a 
regular  range  of  columiis,  about  sixty  feet' in  height.  This  mag- 
nificent coloimade  rests  upon  an  irregular  bed  of  vesicular  basalt ; 
below  this  is  a  range  of  sharply  defined  columns,  from  forty  to 
fifty  feet  in  height.  This  range  rests  on  a  bed  of  red  ferrugin- ' 
cos  clay  or  ochre,  from  which  the  cliff  elopes  to  the  sea,  for  the 
space  of  two  hundred  feet.  Though  only  two  complete  ranges 
of  pillars  are  visible  in  any  of  the  promontories,  yet  Dr.  Hamilton 
observes,  that  there  .may  be  many  more  in  succession  at  various 
depths. 

The  columns  at  Fairhead  are  not  articulated  like  those  of  the 
Giant's  Causeway.  The  blocks  of  which  they  are  composed  are 
of  great  length,  and  are  flat  at  their  extremities.  '  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  these  basaltic  ranges  are  intersected  by  narrow  dykes  of 
basalt,  which  consist  of  basaltic  prisms,  lying  horizontally.  'The 
basalt  of  Antrim,  appears  to  extend  along  the  coast,  and  inland  . 
about  forty  miles ;  it  is  twenty  miles  in  breadth. 

Basaltic  dykes,  of  great  magnitude  and  length,  range  east  and 
west  in  the  province  of  Coimaught,  and  are  probably  connected 
with  the  basalt  of  Antrim.  Thehasaltic  formation  extends  north- 
ward to  the  island  of  Rathlin,  and  it  may  be  conjectiued  that  it 
ranges  under  the  sea,  and  is  connected  with  the  basaltic  islands 
in  the  Hebrides. 

Ranges  of  coltunnar  basalt  have  been  discovered  in  the  interior 
of  Antrim,  In  some  parts  the  columns  rest  on  a  bed  of  Ughite 
or  wood  coal,  which  is  extremely  hard  and  brittle,  where  it  is  in 
contact  with  the  basalt.  Most  probably  the  coal  was  submerged 
under  the  ocean,  when  the  bed  of  basalt  covered  it.  Messrs. 
Buckland  and  Conybeare,  published  a  very  instructive  account  of 
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the  geology  of  this  part  of  Ireland,  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Transactions,  from  which  we  first  learned  the  true  character 
of  the  secondary  strata  (associated  with  the  basalt,)  which  are 
lias  and  chalk.  In  one  part,  a  dyke  of  basalt  passes  through  the 
chalk,  which  becomes  crystallized  on  each  side  of  the  dyke. 

The  basaltic  columns  of  the  Island  of  Sta&  are  too  well 
known  to  require  a  description;  but, /according  to  Dr.  MacCul- 
loch,  the  columns  which  form  the  lofty  promontory  called  the 
Scuire  of  Egg,  another  of  the  Hebrides,  exceed  in  grandeur  and 
in  pictureisque  effect  those  of  Staffa:  they  are  formed  of  black 
pitchstone,  containing  crystals  of  glossy  felspar.  "  The  promon- 
tory rests  on  a  bed  of  compact  grey  hmestone,  approaching  to  a 
stone  marl.  This  bed,  which  is  three  or  four  feet  thick,  rests  on 
a  still  lower  bed  of  hard  reddish  stone.  Masses  of  bitumipized 
wood,  penetrated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  are-  found  in  the  marl 
stratum,  not  at  all  flattened.  Portions  of  trunks  of  trees,  retain- 
ing their  original  shape,  but  petrified  (silicified,)  are  found  in  the 
same  stratum  ;  the  rifts  are  filled  with  chalcedony,  approaching 
in  aspect  to  semi-opal.  The  columns  on  this  island  are  both  per- 
pendicular and  inclined,  and  some  of  them  are  bent  or  curved." 

In  various  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides,  the  tendency  to 
a  columnar  arrangement  in  the  basaltic  rocks  may  be  distinctly 
seen ;  it  is  obscurely  developed  in  the  basalt  of  Arthur's  Seat 
near  Edinburgh.  The  basalt  of  this  hill  appears  identical  with 
some  of  the  volcanic  mountains  I  examined  in  Auvergne,  paticu- 
larly  near  the  summit  of  Montadoux,  a  moimtain  near  Clermont. 

In  England  the  colunmar  structure  of  some  of  the  basaltic  and 
trap  rocks  is  observable  in  the  northern  counties,  particularly  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Tees,  and  at  Swarthfell  near  Ulswater.  In 
some  of  the  basaltic  hills  near  Dudley,  the  columnar  structure  is 
developed,  but  the  columns  are  not  separated  and  well  defined. 
Prismatic  blocks,  of  sienite  are  scattered  over  a  hill  of  sienite 
called  Markfield  Knowl,  at  Charnwood  Forest  in  Leicestershire. 

Columns  of  porphyritic  trap  or  greenstone  occur  in  groups,  on 
the  northern  side  of  Cader  Idris  in  Merionethshire.  One  of  these 
columnar  groups  is  represented  Plate  V,  fig.  1 ;  the  outline  of  the 
columns  was  taken  with  a  camera  lucida  by  Henry  Stnitt,  Esq. 
of  Derby,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  correct ;  the  figiure  is  introduced, 
to  show  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  columns. 

Rocks  of  trap  and  basalt,  both  in  solid  beds,  and  also  arranged 
in  colunms  like  those  of  Staffa,  were  observed  by  Sir  G.  Mac- 
kenzie on  the  coast  of  Iceland,  and  also'  in  the  interior ;  the 
lower  parts  of  the  beds  and  columns  contained  scoriaB  and  slags, 
and  empty  cavities.  A  successive  Tange  of  beds  of  basalt  was 
also  observed  alternating  with  beds  of  tufa,  the  lower  parts  of 
which  presented  the  same  appearance  of  the  action  of  fire- 
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Fiom  the  .situation  of  theiie  rocks,  and  from  the  existence  of 
submarine  volcanoes  near  Iceland,  Sir  G.  Mackenzie,  conceives, 
that  these  beds  of  basalt  were  formed  mider  the  sea  by  the  ejec- 
tion of  lava,  which,  flowing  over  the  moist  submarine,  groimd, 
would  confine  a  portion  of  water  beneath  the  melted  mass  :  this 
water  would  be  converted  into  elastic  vapor,  or  steam^  which 
would  endeavor  to  expand :  but  where  the  superincumbent  pres- 
sure of  the  ocean,'  or  the  tenacity  of  the  lava,  prevented  its  es- 
cape, it  would  be  compressed,  and  form  cavities,  or  air  bubles,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  melted  mass.  In  other  instances,  where  the 
fluidity  of  the  lava  permitted  the  steam  from  below  to  escape 
through  it,  the  mass  would  be  compact,  and  fotm  solid  basalt,  .or 
greenstone.  It  might  sometimes  happen,  that  water  would  be 
inclosed  in  the  cavities  of  the  mass,  which  is  found  to  be  the  case 
in  some  basalt  rocks.  Thus,  according  to  the  different  circum- 
stance^ of  pressure  from  the  depth  of  the  ocean,  and  from  the 
tenacity  of  the  melted  noass,  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  Supposes  that 
porous  and  vesicular  lava,  of  compact  basalt,  might  be  formed 
from  the  same  eruption ;  or  the  mass  might  be  porous  below,,  and 
compact  above. 

As  Iceland  is  at  present  the  s^t  of  active  volcanoes,  and  as 
submarine  volcanoes  are  forming  rocks  n^ar  the  shores  of  that 
island,  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  explanation  of  the  causes  which 
have  produced  the  various  appearances  in  the  l)asaltic  ranges  of 
that  island-,  seems  highly  probable. 

In  Sicily,  the  Qonnection  of  basaltic  with  volcanic  rocks,  has 
been  clearly  established  by  Ferrara,  professor  of  natural  philoso- 
phy at  Catania. 

Beside  the  columnar  form  common  to  many  basaltic  rocks,  ba« 
salt  sometimes  presents  a  globular  structure,  with  concentric  la- 
minse  :  such  globular  masses  consist  of  hard  basalt,  and  are  often 
imbedded  in  softer  basalt  or  wacke. 

Wacke  or  earthy  basalt  is  frequently  cellular,  and  the  cavities 
are  generally  filled  with  nodules  of  agate,  or  with  zeolite  or  cal- 
careous spar.  The  agates  are  composed  of  concentric  layers,  and 
have  apparently  been  formed  by  siUceous  infiltration,  depositing 
successive  coats  within  each  other,  until  the  cavity  is  filled  up. 
Basaltic  rocks  of  this  kind  are  called  amygdaloids.  The  Hill  of 
Kinnoul,  in  the  vicinity  of  Perth,  is  formed  of  basaltic  amygda- 
loid, containing  agate  nodules  in  great  abundance,  of  various  di- 
mensions and  beautifully  striped.  At  Woodford  Bridge,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, there  is  a  low  rock  of  amygdaloidal  wacke,  which  is 
much  intermixed  with  green  earth,  and  has,  in  some  parts,  a 
saponaceous  feel ;  the  agates  which  it  contains  are  decomposing, 
and  the  inner  concentric  layers  are  separated  from  each  other,  and 
present  the  appearance  of  edges  of  folded  paper,  with  small  in- 
terstices between  each.  I  examined  this  Angular  rock  in  1816  ; 
it  was  then  quarried  for  stone  to  mend  the  roads.    In  some  parts 
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ct  the  rocks  I  found  masses  of  coralttte  of  considerable  size,  en* 
veloped  in  the  basaltic  amygdaloid.  I  found  also,  in  Uiis  rock, 
well  defined  groups  (rf  jMrehnite,  which  was  not  then  lnK)wn  to 
be  an  English  mineral :  it  has  since  been  discovered  in  the  basalt 
of  Stajfibrdshire. 

The  occurrence  of  organic  remains  enveloped  in  basalt,  of 
which  there  are  various  instances,  may  admit  of  an  easy  explanar 
tion,  if  we  allow  that  basalt  has  once  flowed  like  lava  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean.  Modem  lavas,  often  envelop  bones  and  other 
substances  that  they  meef  with  in  their  course. 

Having  before  described  the  phenomena  presented  by  imbed- 
ded trap,  which  indicate  that,  in  some  instances,  it  has  been  pro- 
truded between  regular  strata  laterally,  it  will  be  useful  to  cite  an 
instructive  example  of  beds  of  trap  altemiiting  with  limestone, 
by  successive  deposition,  which  is  stated  by  Dr.  Danbeny,  the 
present  chemical  professor  at  Oxford,  in  an  interesting  sketch  of 
the  Geology  of  Sicily.  The  facts  seem  clearly  to  ascertain,  that 
beds  of  amygdaloidal  trap,  alternating  with  beds  of  limestone, 
have,  in  that  island  at  least,  been  formed  by  successive  currents 
of  lava  flowing  over  the  bed  of  the  sea,  at  intervals  of  time  so 
distant,  as  to  allow  the  deposition  or  formation  of  a  bed  of  lime- 
stone, over  each  current  of  lava.  A  considerable  district  near 
Leutini,  on  the  southern  side  of  Mount  Etna,  and  also  a  part  of 
the  island  near  Cape  Passero,  are  composed  of  alternating  beds  of 
lava,  with  tertiary  limestone  abounding  with  organic  remains  of 
niadreporites,  nummulites,  cerithea,  and  the  remarkable  fossil 
called  the  Hippurite.  Santa  Venera,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the 
south  of  the  island,  is  capped  with  cellular  lava ;  beneath  it  is  a 
bed  of  limestone  with  minute  shells ;  at  a  lower  level,  towards 
Lentini,  there  is  a  second  bed  of  volcanic  matter  similar  to  the 
first ;  and  two  other  similar  alternations  of  beds  of  limestone  and 
lava,  occur  still  lower  down.  Dr.  Daubeny  says  that  the  ceUul^ 
and  semivitreous  a^ct  of  many  of  the  volcanic  beds  associated 
with  the  beds  of  limestone,  precludes  all  doubt  respecting  the 
manner  of  their  formation :  the  character  of  other  portions  pre- 
sent strong  analogies  to  rocks  of  the  trap  family ;  "  they  are  com- 
pact, and  have  a  stony  fracture  ;  they  contain  crystals  of  olivine, 
and  the  cavities  are  filled  with  calcareous  spar  or  iseolites,  like 
the  amygdaloids  of  more  ancient  strata.  In  some  of  the  beds,  a 
tendency  to  a  columnar  arrangement  is  discernible." 

This  account  of  Dr.  Daubeny's  affords  additional  proof  of  the 
close  connection  of  ancient  volcanic  rocks  with  trap  rocks,^-^ay 
we  not  add,  of  their  perfect  identity  ?  It  is  beside  highly  illus- 
trative of  the  alternation  of  the  beds  of  basaltic  amygdaloid,  with 
beds  of  limestone  in  other  situations.  But  in  both  instances,  we 
must  admit,  that  the  beds  were  formed  under  the  ocean,  hetote 
'  the  present  islands  and  continents  had  emerged  from  the  w^ry 
abyss.    With  respect  to  Etna,  the  alternation  ^f  lava  and  lime- 
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Stone  affords  decisive  evidence,  that  this  mountain  vrm  upheaved 
from  the  ocean,  though  its  hetght  may  have  been  augmented  by 
eraptions  of  lava,  feince  the  period  of  its  first  elevation. 

Having  described  the  principal  i^enomena  attending  trap  rocks, 
whether  occurring  in  dykes,  in  unconformable  masses,  or  inter- 
stratified  with  other  rocks,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  certain  ex- 
periments that  have  been  made,  to  elucidate  the  formation  of  bar- 
saltic  rocks.  All  trap  rocks  are  fusible,  and  most  of  them. form  a 
blackish  green  glass  after  melting :  hence  it  was  inferred,  that 
trap  rocks  had  never  been  in  a  state  of  fusion ;  for  if  they  had, 
they  would  hate  been  rendered  vitreous.  Sir  James  Hall,  how- 
ever, reflecting  on  the  long  period  of  refirigeration  that  vast  masses 
of  melted  rock  would  necessarily  require,  before  they  were  cooled 
to  the  common  temperature  of  the  earth,  was  induced  to  make 
experiments  on  lava  and  basalt ;.  from  wliich  it  was  ascertained, 
that  if  a  small  portion  of  liquid  lava,  were  suddenly  cooled,  it 
formed  a  black  glass,  as  was  well  known  to  be  the  case  with  ba- 
salt, but  if  the  process  of  cooling  were  slow,  both  melted  lava  and 
basalt  became  stone.  When  the  glass  which  had  been  formed 
by  sudden  cooling  was  melted  again,  and  suffered  to  cool  very 
gradually,  it  lost  its  vitreous  character,  and  was  converted  into  a 
substance  resembling  basalt. 

Mr.  Gregory  Watt  made  some  experiments  on  the  fusion  and 
refrigeration  of  basalt,  in  one  of  lus  father's  furnaces,  which 
throw  much  additional  light  on  the  formation  of  the  globular 
and  columnar  structure  of  basaltic  rocks.  He  fused  seven  hun- 
dred weight  of  the  Dudley  basalt  called  Rowley  ragg,  and  kept  it 
in  the  furnace  several  days  after  the  fire  was  reduced.  It  melted 
into  a  dark  colored  glass,  with  less  heat  than  was  necessary  to 
melt  the  same  quantity  of  pig  iron.  In  this  glass,  small  glo- 
bules were  formed,  which  afterwards  disappeared;  and  as  tlie 
cooling  proceeded,  the  mass  was  changed  from  a  vitreous  to  a 
stony  substance:  other  globes  were  again  formed  within  the 
stony  mass,  which  continued  to  enlarge  until  their  sides  touched 
and  pressed  against  each  other,  by  which  pressure  the  globes 
formed  polygonal  prisms.  If  part  of  the  mass  were  cooled  before 
the  globular  structure  was  destroyed,  these  globes  were  harder 
than  the  surrounding  stone,  and  broke  in  concentric  layers.  In 
this  manner  the  balk  of  basalt  and  porj^yry  which  fall  out  of  de- 
composing rocks  were  probably  formed ;  they  derived  their  supe- 
rior hardness  from  the  crystalline  arrangement  of  the  particles, 
when  m  a  melted  state.  When  these  globes  were  enlarged  by  a 
continuation  of  the  same  process,  they  might  press  on  each  other, 
and  form  prisms.  The  upper  prisms  pressing  by  their  weight 
upon  the  lower,  might  form  concavities  or  sockets,  into  which 
they  would  sink,  and  remain  joined  together  or  articulated.  Such 
is  frequently  the  structure  of  basaltic  colmims. 
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Another  experiment,  made  by  Sir  James  Hall,  on  the  crystalli- 
zation of  common  limestone  by  heat,  and  its  conversion  into 
marble,  tends  to  elucidate  the  effects  produced  by  basaltic  rocks, 
on  limestone  and  chalk  before  mentioned.  Dr.  Button  had  ad- 
vanced the  opinion,  that  beds  of  limestone  were  formed  of  the 
shells  and  exuviae  of  marine  animals,  which  had  been  melted  by 
central  fire,  and  crystallized.  The  first  part  of  this  theory  re- 
specting the  entire  formation  of  calcareous  rocks  from  animal  re- 
mains, it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  at  present :  that  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  many  limestone  ^ocks  were  so  formed,  cannot  be 
denied.  It  was,  however,  objected  to  this  theory,  that  the  well 
known  action  of  fire  on  limestone  rocks  would  expel  the  fixed 
air,  and  render  them  soft  and  pulverulent.  To  this  objection  it 
was  replied,  that  as  the  action  of  central  heat  on  beds  of  marine 
shells  took  place  under  the  ocean,  the  pressure  of  the  water 
would  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fixed  air,  and  would  probably 
render  the  calcareous  earth  more  fusible.  This  answer  was  re- 
garded as  a  mere  hypothesis  for  some  time,  but  Sir  James  Hall 
determined  to  try  its  validity  by  experiments.  Having  calcula- 
ted the  resistance  which  a  column  of  water  fifteen  hundred  feet, 
or  any  given  depth,  would  present  to  the  escape  of  fixed  air,  he 
enclosed  a  quantity  of  powdered  chalk  in  a  gun  barrel,  and  con- 
fined it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  an  equal  degree  of  resisr- 
tance.  He  subjected  the  powdered  chalk  thus  confined  to  the  ac- 
tion of  a  furnace  {  after  some  time  it  was  drawn  out  and  cooled, 
and  was*  found  converted  into  crystalline  limestone  or  marble. 
In  one  instance,  where  the  chalk  enclosed  a  shell,  the  shell  had 
acquired  a  crystalline  texture,  without  losing  its  form.  Hence  in 
situations  where  chalk  or  earthy  limestone  are  found  to  have  a 
crystalline  texture,  when  in  contiguity  with  trap  jocks,  we  may 
infer,  with  a  high  degree  of  probability,  that  the  limestone  had 
been  fused  by  the  trap. 

A  recapitulation  of  the  facts  and  experiments  which  prove  the 
igneous  origin  of  trap  rocks,  would  afford  a  mass  of  evidence 
which  might  convince  the  most  sceptical  inquirer ;  but  such  a 
recapitulation  is  needless,  as  in  many  situations  undoubted  cur- 
rents of  lava  pass  into  trap  rocks,  and  we  have  ocular  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact. 

The  reason  why  geologists  were  so  long  opposed  to  the  igne- 
ous origin  of  basaltic  rocks,  may  partly  be  explained  by  the  at- 
tachment to  received  theories,  and  partly  by  the  reluctance  to 
admit  a  condition  of  our  planet,  so  remote  from  present  experi- 
ence. It  was  thought  an  ample  claim  on  our  credulity,  when  we 
were  required  to  believe,  that  all  the  habitable  parts  of  the  globe 
had  been  for  ages  submerged  in  the  ocean,  without  requiring  the 
further  belief,  that  countries  now  remote  from  active  volcanoes, 
had  been  repeatedly  subject  to  the  agency  of  subterranean  fire. 
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Yet  both  these  positions  must  be  granted,  if  we  will  allow  a  le- 
gitimate induction  from  established  facts. 

The  advocates  of  the  aqueous  origin  of  basaltic  rocks,  while 
they  advanced  theories,  which  made  claims  upon  our  faith,  equal- 
ly unsupported  by  present  experience,  failed  entirety  in  their  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  causes  of  existing  phenomena  in  a  satisfac- 
tory m^ner.  The  theory  of  Werner  was  for  some  time  zealously 
supported,  and  particularly  the  least  tenable  part  of  it, — the  for- 
mation of  basaltic  rocks  by  a  second  rising  of  the  ocean,  which 
deposited  them  on  the  summits  of  elevated  mountains. — ^It  may 
be  proper  to  give  a  brief  account  of  this  part  of  the  Wemeqan 
system,  before  it  entirely  sinks  into  oblivion. 

According  to  the  theory  of  Werner,  all  the  superficial  paxts  of 
flie  globe  were  once  in  a  state  of  aqueous  solution,  from  which 
the  materials  were  at  first  separated  by  chemical  deposition  in  a 
crystalline  state,  and  formed  a  thick  mass  of  granite  round  the 
globe.  Upon  granite  the  primary  rocks  were  successively  depos- 
ited, forming  layers  over  each  other  like  the  coats  of  an  onion. 
Over  these  again  were  laid  the  transition  rocks ;  and  next,  the 
earthy  stratified  rocks.  Each  of  these  layers  was  supposed  to 
encircle  the  globe,  or  to  be  an  universal  formation.  While'  this 
process  was  going  on,  the  waters  were  gradually  retiring,  and  be- 
came turbid ;  hence  the  materials  which  they  deposited  to  form 
the  upper  strata,  were  more  earthy  than  those  of  the  primary 
rocks ;  they  were  also  intermixed  with  fragments  of  the  rocks 
previously  formed.  According  to  this  system,  mountains  and 
valleys  were  caused  by  the  original  inequality  of  the  nucleus  of 
the  earth.  So  far  the  parts  of  Werner's  theory  are  consistent ; 
and  we  have  a  world  ready  made,  in  which  every  thing  might 
be  supposed  to  remain  quiet ;  but — non  sic  Fata  sinuyit : — ^Nep^ 
tune,  ashamed  of  his  late  retreat,  and  indignant  at  his  confine- 
ment in  such  narrow  limits,  calls  the  infernal  deities  to  his  as- 
sistance, and,  rising  in  his  might,  once  more  takes  possession  of 
the  globe.  He  covers  it  with  the  depurgations  of  his  turbid 
waves :  but  again  he  is  compelled,  slowly  and  reluctantly,  to  re- 
tire from  the  field,  leaving  behind  him  the  basaltic  rocks,  the 
monuments  of  his  triumph  and  his  shame.  Such  is  in  substance 
the  theory  of  Werner,  respecting  the  origin  of  all  the  superin- 
cumbent rocks  of  basalt  and  trap.  They  are  also,  according  to 
this  theory,  universal  formations.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  the 
human  mind  to  invent  a  system  more  repugnant  to  existing  facts. 
Were  basaltic  rocks  deposited  from  a  solution  which  covered  the 
globe  after  the  formation  of  secondary  strata,  as  Werner  sup- 
poses, every  part  of  the  dry  land,  and  every  valley,  must  have 
been  incnisted  or  filled  with  basalt, — ^it  would  be  the  prevailing 
rock  of  every  district..  On  the  contrary,  basalt  exists  only  in 
particular  situations,  forming  dykes,  and  overlying  masses  or  beds 
of  limited  extent :  nor  do  fragments  of  basalt  occur  in  any  quan- 
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tity,  to  warrant  the  b^ef  that  it  was  ever  foimed  universally 
over  the  globe.  What  is  here  said  of  basalt,  applies  equally  to 
all  unconformable  rocks  of  porphyry,  and  the  other  trap  rocks. 
Nothing  but  the  obscure  language  in  which  this  doctrine  of  Wer- 
ner was  advanced,  could  have  prevented  its  absurdity  from  being 
instantly  perceived  and  acknowledged. 

Before  concluding  the  present  chapter,  it  will  be  useful  to  ad- 
vert to  an  inquiry  which  the  geological  student  may  probably 
make.  The  component  parts  of  dark  colored  lava  and  basalt 
being  the  same,  and  the  formation  of  both  by  igneous  eruption 
being  admitted,  what  were  the  conditions  under  which  the  erup- 
ted mass  was  formed  into  compact  basalt  in  some  situations,  and 
in  others  into  cellular  lava  ? 

According  to  Von  Buch  and  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  lava  in  a 
fluid  state  cannot  form  thick  regular  compact  beds  of  basalt,  un- 
less the  surface  of  the  ground  over  which  it  flows,  (whether  on 
land  or  under  the  ocean,)  be  horizontal,  or  nearly  so ;  for  it  is 
evident,  that  a  current  of  fluid  lava  would  descend,  to  the  bot- 
tom, if  it  flowed  over  a  declivity,  and  only  a  small  part,  which 
became  congealed  during  the  descent,  would  adhere  to  the  sur- 
face. For  the  conversion  of  fluid  lava  into  compact  basalt,  it  is 
required  that  the  lava  should  be  spread  over  a  level  surface,  or 
be  collected  in  hollows  or  basins,  where,  like  water,  it  would 
remain  stagnant,  until  it  became  consolidated  into  c^  compact 
bed.  The  inference  from  this  is  important ;  for  if  all  beds  of 
basalt  that  are  highly  inclined  were  deposited  and  consolidated 
on  a  nearly  level  surface,  it  follows,  that  they  must  have  been 
since  elevated  by  some  upbearing  force ;  and  that  their  inclined 
position  could  not  be  the  original  one,  at  the  period  of  their  con- 
solidation. 

If  a  current  of  lava  be  descending  during  its  refrigeration, 
the  adhesiveness  of  the  particles  will  be  more  or  less  destroyed 
by  the  movement,  and  the  stone  will  become  porous  or  cellu- 
lar. The  cells  so  formed  are  often  foimd  to  be  elongated  in  the 
direction  of  the  descending  current.  Thus  the  difference  be- 
tween cellular  lava  and  compact  basalt,  depends  on  the  state  of 
motion  or  rest,  under  which  the  lava  is  consolidated. 

It  was  supposed,  a  few  years  since,  that  there  were  no  ba- 
saltic rocks  in  the  United  States  of  North  America ;  but  Pro- 
fessor Silliman,  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Science,  has  given  a  very  clear  description  of  a  ba- 
saltic range,  which  divides  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  extend- 
ing one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  from  three  to 
twenty  miles  in  breadth. 

Messrs.  Jackson  and  Alger,  of  Boston,  New  England,  have 
recently  published,  ^^  Remarks  on  the  Mineralogy  and  Geol- 
ogy  of  Neva  iScotia,^^  with  colored  plates,  representing  the  im- 
mense ranges  of  basaltic  rocks  on  the  shores  of  that  peninsula. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

A  RETROSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  CERTAIN  GEOLOGICAL  FACTS  AND 
INFERENCES-RELATIVE  AGES  OF  MOUNTAIN  RANGES— PRE- 
LIMINARY OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SECONDARY  STRATA. 

Before  we  proceed  to, the  Upper  Secondary  Rocks,  it  may  be 
useful  to  review  some  of  the  leading  facts  stated  in  the  prece- 
ding chapters,  and  to  notice  certain  inquiries,  which  may  natu-  . 
rally  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  geological  student. 
It  appears  from  an  examination  of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  wher* 
ever  it  has  been  scientifically  explored,  that  there  is  an  order  of 
succession,  or  superposition  in  the  rocks  of  every  country^  which 
may  often  be  traced  over  a  considerable  extent;  and  that  in 
countries  very  remote  from  each  other,  an  approximation  to  a 
similar  order  is  observable,  except  in  one  class  of  rocks  which  are 
protruded  irregularly,  aud  cover  other  rocks  without  any  determi- 
nate order  of  succession,  as  described  in  the  last  chapter.  The 
succession  of  the  several  classes  of  rock, — ^the  primary,  transition, 
secondary,  and  tertiary, — ^may  be  regarded  as  certain,  where  they 
occur  together.  Nor  is  the  regularity,  of  this  succession  on  a 
large  scale  invalidated  by  some  apparent  deviations. 

Granite  being  of  igneous  formation,  may,  in  a  few  situations, 
have  been  protruded  through  the  upper  rocks,  and  poured  over 
them ;  but  in  such  rare  cases  it  will,  I  believe,  be  found,  that 
the  protruded  granite  issued  from  veins  that  intersect  the  older 
granite  itself.  Mountains  of  granite,  composed  of  nearly  vertical 
beds  several  thousand  feet  in  height,  like  those  of  Mont  Blanc, 
and  its  attendant  aiguilles,  could  not  have  been  upraised  in  a 
fluid  state,  but  in  a  soUd  mass  bodily. 

In  every  continent  or  large  island  that  has  yet  been  examined, 
granite  is  the  lowest  or  fundamental  rock,  and  may  therefore  be 
called  primary.  Gneiss  and  mica  slate  are  only  diiferent  modes 
of  granite,  and  may  be  found  sometimes  alternating  with  it; 

The  chemical  composition  of  all  these  rocks  is  very  nearly  the 
same,  nor  is  it  very  (Afferent  from  that  of  the  older  slates :  silex 
forms,  on  the  average,  three  fourths  of  tlieir  constituent  parts, 
and  alunuQe  iibout  one  sixth  or  one  eighth, — the  proportions  of 
the  remaining  parts  cannot  greatly  aifect  the  condition  of  the 
mass;  and  it  is  to  tlie  circumstances  (whatever  they  may  be) 
which  have  occasioned  a  more  or  less  rapid  consolidation  of  the 
parts,  that  we  ought,  probably,  to  attribute  the  formation  of 
granite  in  one  part  of  a  momitain,  and  of  gneiss,  mica  slate,  or 
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date  in  another,  and  the  reNappearance  ot  granite  above  the  lat- 
ter rocks. 

The  succession  of  the  different  members  of  any  one  class  of 
rocks,  is  by  no  means  so  definite  as  that  of  the  classes  them- 
selves. Many  beds,  common  in  one  country,  cannot  be  discov- 
exed  in  another,  and  hence  it  may  be  difficult  to  detemiine  what 
part  of  a  series  they  occupy. 

It  is  easy  to  copceive,  that  the  cause  or  causes,  whatever  they 
may  be,  which  have  formed  certain  rocks,  have  been  limited  in 
the  extent  of  their  action,  as  we  know  to  be  frequently  the  case 
on  a  smaller  scale,  where  a  stratum  of  sandstone,  &c.  after  pre- 
serving its  regular  thickness  for  several  miles,  becomes  gradually 
narrower,  till  at  length,  in  the  lianguage  of  the  miner,  it  wedges 
otUj  and  the  stratum  above  and  beneath  come  in  immediate  con- 
tact. In  other  instances,  the  rock  which  is  interposed  between 
two  well  known  and  identical  rocks  in  distant  districts^  is  not  the 
same  in  both :  this  may  be  frequently  observ^  among  the  sec- 
ondary strata,  which  will  next  be  described.  In  such  cases,  the 
different  rocks  that  occur  in  the  same  geological  position,  have 
been  called  equivalents  of  each  other.  An  instance  mentioned 
in  a  preceding  chapter,  may  serve  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  a 
geological  equivalent  In  the  beds  of  transition  limestone  at 
Llanymynah,  whjch  are  very  regularly  stratified,  one  stratum  of 
the  best  limestone  suddenly  terminates,  and  its  place  is  supplied 
by  a  bed  of  marl  of  equal  thickness  ;*  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
might  suppose  part  of  a  course  of  bricks  to  be  taken  out  of  a  wallf 
and  its  place  fiUed  up  with  clay ;  the  clay  would  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  course  of  bricks. 

On  observing  that  the  succession  of  strata  in  formations  of  the 
same  class  is  not  invariably  the  same  in  distant  countries,  an  in- 
quiry naturally  suggests  itself:  are  the  similar  rock  formations  in 
distant  parts  of  the  world  contemporaneous  ?  or  were  rocks  of 
different  classes  forming  at  the  same  period  ?  Is  the  granite  of 
England,  for  instance,  more  or  less  ancient  than  the  granite  of 
the  Alps  ?  or,  are  the  secondary  strata  of  one  country  as  old  as 
the  primitive  rocks  of  another  ? 

Were  it  not  for  the  organic  remains  in  different  rocks,  we  could 
not  (as  Cuvier  has  well  observed)  be  certain,  that  all  rock  forma- 
tions were  not  contemporaneous.  With  respect  to  those  rocks 
which  contain  no  organic  remains,  and  under  which  there  are  no 
other  beds  containing  organic  remains,  wie  cannot  ascertain 
whether  they  were  contemporaneous,  or  formed  at  different  and 
distant  epochs.  The  beds  of  granite,  which  are  nearly  vertical 
in  mountain  ranges,  must  have  acquired  a  considerable  degree  ot 
solidity,  before  the  period  when  the  beds  were  raised :  but  if  we 
date  their  age  from  the  epoch  of  their  elevation,  we  shall  be  obli- 
ged to  admit  the  difiereut  ages  of  granite  mountains,  and  that  the 
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granite  of  Charhwood  Forest  is  more  ancient  than  that  of  the 
Alps.  Of  this  we  have  as  direct  proof  as  we  could  possibly  re- 
quire. In  the  Alps,  the  beds  of  the  upper  secondary  strata,  anal- 
ogous to  our  magnesian  Umestone,  lias,  and  oohte,  where  tl^ey 
approach  the  central  granitic  range,  are  raised  into  nearly  a  ver- 
tical position  conformable  to  that  of  the  beds  of  granite,  and  they 
must  all  have  been  elevated  at  the  same  tinie.  See  Plate  II,  fig. 
2,  where  the  relative  situation  of  the  -beds  of  upper  secondary- 
limestone  is  represented,  a  a,* 

At  Charnwood  Forest,  in  Leicestershire,  very  highly  inclined 
beds  of  granitic  and  slate  rocks  are  covered  witfi  horizontal  beds 
of  the  upper  secondary  strata,  analogous  to  those  in  the  Alps. 
See  Plate  II,  fig.  4,  a  a.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  the  beds  of 
graoitic  and  slate  rocks  were  raised,  before  the  horizontal  strata 
were  deposited  upon  them.  Hence  we  attain  the  knowledge  of 
an  interesting  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  our  island :  its  beds 
of  primitive  and  tran^tion  rocks  were  raised  before  the  beds  in 
the  mountains  of  Savoy  and  Switzerland ;  nor  can  this  conclu- 
sion be  invalidated,  unless  we  admit,  what  would  be  contrary  to 
analogy,  that  secondary  strata,  possessing  the  same  geological 
relations,  and  the  same  organic  remains,  were  formed  at  diifer- 
eut  epochs.  I  have  cited  the  Charnwood  Forest  Hills,  because 
there  the  proof  is  more  direct  and  palpable  than  at  the  Malvern 
Hills  or  elsewhere ;  for  the  horizontal  upper  secondary  strata, 
may  be  seen  resting  immediately  on  highly  inclined  beds  of  gra- 
nitic and  schistose  rocks. 

The  horizontal  beds  resting  on  the  Charnwood  Forest  granite 
and  slate,  are  composed  of  sandstone,  (a  part  of  the  red  marl  ai^d 
sandstone  formation,)  and  at  a  little  distance,  the  sandstone  is  cov- 
ered by  strata  of  lias  limestone,  e,  which  determines  its  relative 
age.  In  some  parts,  the  sandstone  strata  also  cover  the  coal 
strata ;  the  latter,  d  dy  rise  very  abruptly  as  they  approach  the 
granite  in  the  north.  At  the  Yosges  mountains  in  France,  the 
same  red  marl  and  sandstcme,  associated  with  lias,  covers  the 
granite  and  coal  strata  unconformably. 

When  M.  Daubuisson  published  his  Traite  de  Oeognosie,  in 
1819,  he  asserted, .  that  the.  beds  of  granite  in  the  Alps  were 
raised  into  their  present  vertical  or  highly  inclined  position,  soon 
after  their  original  formation.  I  visited  the  Alps  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing years,  and  the  appearances  presented  by  the  secondary 
strata,  compelled  me  to  draw  a  very  diflferent  inference  respect- 
ing the  period  when  the  beds  of  granite  were  elevated,  which  I 
stated  in  the  second  volume  of  my  Travels,  published  in  1823; 

*  The  calcareous  monntains  in  the  outer  ranges  of  the  Alps,  removed  from  the 
rentral  granite,  are  often  bent  into  arches,  as  represented  in  Plate  II,  fig.  2,  x,  y,  z. 
Such  beds,  of  coune,  cannot  be  conformable  to  those  nearer  the  granite. 
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"  One  important  fact  may  be  deduced  firom  these  elevated  beds 
of  puddingstone,  sandstone,  and  other  strata,  comparatively  mod- 
em, raiiging  conformably  with  beds  of  granite  and  gneiss  i  viz. 
that  the  beds  of  granite  did  not  acquire  their  elevated  position, 
till  after  the  formation  of  the  secondary  strata.    In  England,  the 
elevation  of  the  beds  of  granite  was  anterior  to  the  deposition  of 
the  upper  strata,  consisting  of  magnesian  limesttme,  lias  lime- 
stone, oolite,  chalk,  and  the  intervening  sandstones ;  for  all  these 
strata  lie  nearly  flat,  over  the  edges  of  the  inclined  under  strata. 
On  the  contrary,  in  Savoy,  strata  of  similar  formations  occur 
.nearly  vertical,  and  frequently  conformable  to  the  range  and  dip 
of  the  granitic  formations.     These  facts  would  prove,  that  the 
causes  which  have  elevated  granite,  have  acted  at  diflferent 
epochs  on  various  parts  of  the  globe,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
admit,  that  similar  calcareous  formations,  containing  similar  or- 
ganic remains,  were  not  contemporaneous  in  different  countries," 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  vohune,  I  further  staled,  that  as 
some  of  the' strata  on  the  Diableret  mountains  in  the  Tallais  con- 
tain, at  the  height  of  seven  thousand  feet,  fossils  similar  to  those 
of  the  tertiary  "strata  in  the  Paris  Basin,  it  was  more  reasonable 
to  believe  that  they  had  been  raised  since  their  deposition,  than 
that  fresh-water  formations  had  covered  any  part  of  the  earth  at 
such  a  vast  elevation  ;  and  hence  vre  may  infer,  that  the  epoch 
when  the  granite  of  the  Alps  was  raised,  is  comparatively  re- 
cent • 

When  M.  Daubuisson  published  his  Geognosie,  both  he,  and 
almost  all  French  geologists,  adopted  the  theory  of  Werner,  re- 
specting the  formation  of  granite  prior  to  all  other  rocks :  ifj 
therefore,  the  elevation  of  its  beds  took  place  soon  after  its  ori- 
ginal formation,  this  elevation  precede*  the  deposition  of  the 
secondary  strata  by  many  geological  ages,  and  could  have  had 
no  effect  on  the  position  of  beds  which  did  not  then  exist.  My 
views  with  respect  to  the  different  ages  of  granitic  ranges,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  true  secondary  character  of  the  calcareous 
mountains  in  the  Tarentaise,  have  since  been  brought  forward  by 
some  French  geologists,  as  their  original  discoveries.  My  obser- 
vations were  made  in  the  year  1820,  at  which  time  they  would 
have  been 'warmly  opposed  in  France  ;  and  the  answer  to  them 
would  have  been,  "Have  we  not  had  an  Ecole  de  Mines  at 
Moutiers  in  the  centre  of  the  Tarentaise,  where  some  of  our  first 
diemists  and  geologists  resided  for  a  long  time  ?  we  must  there- 


*  Since  the  author  published  his  ofjiiTion  in  1623,  respecting  the  recent  eleva- 
tion of  the  Alps,  founded  on  an  attentive  examination  or  the  structure  of  the  Pcn- 
nino  and  Bernese  Alps,  M.  Von  Bucb,  M.  L.  £Iie  de  BeaUmont,  and  M.  Andre  de 
Luc,  of  Geneva,  ]iave  advanced  similar  opinions,  and  stated  that  the  elevation  of 
those  mountains  took  place  aAer  tiie  formation  of  the  tertiary  strata. 
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fore  know  th^  true  character  of  the  country,  better  than  any  oc- 
casional visiter." 

It  is  not,  however,  certain,  that  the  elevation  of  beds  of  gran- 
ite, or  other  primary  rocks,  might  not  take  place  deep  under  the 
ocean,  and  a  far  more  extensive  elevating  power,  may,  at  a  later 
period,  have  been  required  to  raise  them  above  the  waves,  until 
they  formed  islands  and  continents.     Indeed,  such  must  have 
been  the  case  where  primary  rocks  are  covered  with  neariy  hori- 
zontal strata  of  marine  or  aqueous  formation.     Even  the  nearly 
horizontal  beds  of  red  marl,  that  cover  the  elevated  beds  of  gran- 
ite on  Charnwood  Forest,  must  have  been  formed  or  deposited 
under  water:  the  whole,  therefore,'  have  been  raised  together, 
when  that  part  of  England  emerged  from  the  ocean ;  unless  the 
red  marl  was  formed  in  a  mediterranean  lake  or  ^a,  surrounded 
by  distant  high  ground.     Adopting  this  view  of  the  subject, 
though  we  may  be  certain  that  the  beds  of  granite  in  England 
were  elevated,  before  those  of  the  Alps,  it  does  not  follow  that 
England  must  necessarily  have  been  dry  land  before  the  Alps  of 
Savoy.     Since,  therefore,  the  elevation  of  the  beds  in  mountain 
ranges,  may  have  preceded  their  final  emergence  above  the  ocean, 
this  conaderation  deprives  the  investigation  into  the  relative  an- 
tiquity of  the  elevation  of  the  beds  in  mountain  ranges,  of  much 
of  its  value. 

Before  px)ceeding  to  describe  the  secondary  and  tertiary  forma- 
tions, I  shall  offer  some  preliminary  observations,  connected  with 
the  inquiry  respecting  the  relative  age  of  the  different  beds. 
Where  a  similturity  of  mineral  character,  and  a  similar  associa- 
tion with  other  beds,  is  observed  in  dtfierent  districts,  we  may , 
sometiines  infer,  that  their  origin  was  cotemporaneous ;  but  when 
the  organic  remains  are  fdso  the  same  in  both,  we  attain  a  full 
conviction  of  the  fact. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  chalk  and  oolite  in  Yorkshire 
were  cotemporaneous  with  certain,  parts  of  the  chalk  and  oolite 
fortnations^  in  the  southern  and  western  (bounties.  In  the  same 
manner  we  maiy  admit,  that  the  chalk,  and  oolite,  and  lias,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Channel,  in  Prance,  are  cotemporaneous 
with  similar  formations  in  England,  with  which  they  preserve 
an  identity  of  mineralogical  and  zoological  characters.  Having 
once  traced  these  formations  to  the  north  of  Prance,  we  may 
admit  their  identity  with  similar  formations,  preserving  the  Same 
identity  of  character  through  many  of  the  inland  departments  of 
Prance,  and  to  the  Salins,  at  the  foot-  of  the  Jura  range.  Over 
so  lai^e  an  extent  of  country,  we  may  expect  to  find,  as  we  do 
in  distant- districts  in  England,  that  certain  parts  of  a  series  which 
occur  in  a  certain  formation  in  one  place,  are  wanting  in  another. 
In  Prance,  some  beds  occur,  under  the  lias,  for  instance,  which 

24 
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have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  Great  Britain :  but  making  allow- 
ance for  such  partial  variations,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  admit  the 
identity  of  the  formatiens  in  both  countries,  and  also  their  ideo- 
tity  of  age. 

When  we  enter  the  Jusa,  or  the  great  calcareous  ranges  of  the 
AlpSi  the  enormous  thickness  of  the  beds,  which  are  frequently 
inaccessible,  and  the  indurated  and  subcrystalline  tozture  which 
Uiey  often  assume,  present  considerable  nlifficulties  if  we  attempt 
to  identify  them  with  well  known  formations.    Dluch  confusion 
and  contrariety  may  be  observed  in  the  classification  of  these 
vocks  by  different  geologists ;  but  this  has  partly  arisen  from  the 
observers  not  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  formations 
with  which  they  were  to  make  the  comparison,  and  partly  from 
the  vague  and  contradictory  use  of  the  terms  Alpine  limestone 
{caleaire  il^'n}and  Jura  limestone  (calcaire  deJurcL)    There 
is,  howfver,  in  some  parts  of  these  mountains,  both  an  identity 
of  mineral  and  of  asoological  characters,  with  some  of  the  forma- 
tions in  the  upper  secondary  strata  in  England.     A  thick  bed  of 
blue  lias,  filled  with  the  ChypluBa  arcuata,  in  tiie  mountains  on 
the  lake  of  Annecy,  and  fragments  of  oohte,  like  that  of  Glou- 
cestershire, from  the  top  of  Mont  Grenier,  near  Chamberry,  left 
me  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  formations  of  England, 
France,  and  Savoy  ;  and  no  reason  can  be  -  assigned,  which 
might  lead  us  to  infer,  that  the  similar  formatiolns  in  each  coun- 
try were  not  cotemporaneous.    With  respect  to  very  remote  coun- 
tries, or  the  countries  in  opposite  hemii^heres,  we  have  as  yet 
few  data  to  determine  whether  there  be  a  similarity  of  fossil  re- 
mains, which  can  identify  formations  that  may  appear  analogous, 
or  even  whether  such  a  similarity  could  identify  them,  when 
they  occur  in  very  different  latitudes,  and  under  very  different 
degrees  of  temperature. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  independent  of  climate  or  re- 
mote distance,  that  may  have  occasioned  a  change  in  the  ge- 
nera, and  even  in  the  orders  and  classes  of  animals,  whose  re- 
mains are  found  in  umilar  strata.  The  ocean  may  have  been 
much  deeper  in  one  part  than  in  another,  not  very  remote,  and 
the  deepest  bed  of  the  oceem  might  support  genera  of  pelagian 
animals;*  while  a  more  shallow  adjacent  part  ought  be  tenanted 
by  different  genera,  and  even  different  orders  and  classes  of  ani- 
mals,  whose  orgam'zation  fitted  them  for  moving  near  the  sui- 
fece  of  the  water.  The  transition  strata  were  probably  fonned 
under  a  great  depth  of  the  sea ;  and  few  of  the  animals,  whose 
lemains  are  found  in  these  strsOa,  possessed  the  power  of  loco- 
.  motion  in  an  eminent  degree.     The  animals  posseaaing  this 

*  Pelagian  animaUy  to  called  by  oaturalMts,  becauae  tbey  live  ia  deep  seaav 
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po^ror  were  moUusca.*  ^heir  shells  were  divided  into  numerous 
chambers  or  cells ;  a  iube,  called  a  siphuncnlus,  passes  tlttongh 
all  the  cells ;  and  by  this  tube  it  was  supposed,  that  the  animals 
were  enabled  to  exhaust  the  water,  and  rise  to  the  surface  from 
great  depths.  The  idiells  of  maoy  of  the  species  of  these  ani- 
mals were  internal,  lilce  the  bone  of  the  sepia  or  cuttle-fish. 
They  had  heads  surroiinded  by  feelers,  and  large  eyes ;  they 
had  also  beaks  like  those  of  the  panrot«  The  feelers  which  sur- 
rounded the  head,  (see  Plate  YIII,  fig-.l)) served  them  for  seiz- 
ing their  prey,  and  fot  swimming  or  walking  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. '  They  swam  with  their  heads  behind  them ;  and  when 
they  walked,  their  heads  were  downward.  There  are  only  two 
known  genera  of  chambered  animals  of  this  class  inhabiting  the 
present  seas ;  the  Nautilus  and  the  Spinila.  See  Plate  YIII,  figa 
3  and  11.  The  ammonite,  of  which  there  are  numerous  fossil 
species,  was  also  spiral.  The  other  fossil  chambered  shells  are 
either  straight  or  lightly  curved.  These  shells  were  internal ; 
and  it  is  probably  that  the  animals  to  which  they  belonged  had 
grater  fSacility  of  rising  and  descending  than  those  in  spiral 
shells. 

The  animals  of  this  class,  having  heads  and  various  senses, 
seem  to  rank  high  in  the  scale  of  sentient  organic  beings ;  but 
they  are  not  numeroiis,  till  we  rise  into  the  secondary  strata, 
above  the  coal  formation. 

Very  few  spiral  unchambered  shells  occur  in  the  transition 
rocks  ;t  for  these  animals  crawl  on  their  bellies,  like  the  snail, 
and  do  not  seem  fitted  to  live  in  deep  water^  unless,  like  the 
Helix  Janthina,  which  nearly  resembles  the  snail,  and  lives  in  the 
Southern  ocean,  they  had  little  appendages,  like  bladders,  which 
enabled  them  to  rise  to  the  surface.  .Univalve  unchambered 
spiral  shells  become  numerous  in  the  upper  strata,  probably  from 
the  circumstanpe,  that  these  strata  were  deposited  under  shal- 
lower seas. 

With  respect  to  that  class  of  the  testaceous  MoUusca  which 
did  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  heads  and  eyes,  their  mo- 
tives for  travelling,  whether  for  pleasure  or  necessity,  must  have 
been  few  indeed ;  an*  they  may  be  supposed  to  enjoy  life  as  well 
in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  ocean,  as  nearer  its  surface.  The 
tenants  of  bivajve  shells,  called  by  Cuvier  AcephalesX  have, 
however,  some  power  of  locomotion,  which  they  offset,  some 


*  Called  b^  Cuvier,  Cephalopodes.  For  a  brief  account  of  the  prineipftl  fbeiil 
•pecies  of  this  order,  see  the  prelimiBary  obeervations  in  the  present  volume.  A 
very  interesting  description  of  fossil  cephalopodes  is  given  in  Buckland,  B.  T. 
vol,  i,  pp.  303—386. 

t  All  unchambered  spiral  shells  were  occupied  by  animals  which  had  an  organ 
of  motion  placed  under  the  body,  as  in  snails:  they  had  heads,  and  are  called  by 
Cuvier,  GaHrropodes. 

X  Acephales— having  no  heads. 
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by  thrusting  out  a  membisme  called  a  foot,  and  with  it,  they 
also  attach  themselves  to  rocks  or  other  bodies,  by  a  number  of 
filaments,  called  the  Byssus,  which  they  can  remove  at  pleasure; 
others  have  two  tubes,  with  which  they  force  out  water  with 
considerable  violence,  and  impel  themselves  in  an  opposite  direo 
tion,  and  others  again,  by  a  strong  muscular  action  in  opening 
and  shutting  their  shells,  can  jump  twelve  inches  at  one  leap. 

All  these  modes  of  motion,  however,  though  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  animal,  are.  very  limited  in  their  operation,  and  are 
equally  adapted  for  animals  in  deep  or  shallow  seas,  in  rivers  or 
lakes :  accordingly  we  find  numerous  testaceous  mollusca.of  this 
class,  both  in  the  transition,  the  secondary,  and  the  tertiary  strata, 
and  in  our  {nresent  seas  and  lakes,  and  at  various  depths. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

TABULAR  ARRANGEMENT  OF  SECONI>ARY  STRATA.— NEW  RED 
SANDSTONE.— MAGNESIAN  LIMESTQiNE.— ROCK  SALT  AND  GYP^ 

SUM. 

ReUdve  Geological  Poeition  of  the  Secondary  Clan  of  Rocka-^Their  Mineral 
and  Zoologfoal  Characters. — Tabular  Arrangement. — New  Red  Sandstone  and 
Red  Marl. — Upper,  Middle,  and  lower  Beds,  chiefly  formed  of  the  Framenta 
of  more  andent  Rocks,  broken  by  some  great  Convulsion. — Lowest  Red  Sand- 
stone, or  Roth-todte  Liecende  of  the  German  Geoloipsts. — Separated  from  the 
Middle  Beds,  by  Beds  or  Magnesiaii  Limestone. — Ifiddle  and  Upper  Beds  of 
Red  Sandstone  and  Marl ;  their  Accordance  with  those  of  Fiance  and  G^r* 
many. — Muschel  Kalk  wanting  in  En^j^land. — Magnesian  Limestone  of  Uie 
Nortnem  Counties. — Gypsum  accompanying  Rock  Salt  originally  Anhydrous. — 
Rock  Salt  Deposits,  in  different  Formations.—- Copious  Brine  Springs,  above  and 
below  the  Coal  Strata  in  the  United  States.-— Observations  and  Queries. 

S£Ooia>ABT  rock  formations  comprise  all  the  regular  stmta  that 
co7^  the  transition  rocks  and  coal  measures,  and  terminate  with 
chalk.  Their  mineral  characters  may  be  briefly  described,  as 
they  occur  in  England,  France,  and  part  of  Germany.  They 
consist  of  vast  depositions  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  beds, 
and  of  numerous  calcareous  beds,  separatecl  by  b«ds  of-  clay  and 
sand.  The  hmestones  are  less  cr3rstalline,  and  more  soft  and 
earthy  than  transition  or  mountain  limestone.  They  abound  in 
remains  of  testaceous  animals,  which  are  chiefly  marine  shells  ,* 
but  remains  of  fresh-water  animals  occu^r  in  some  of  the  secon-  ^ 
dary  beds ;  and  parts  of  fossil  terrestrial  vegetables  are  also  some- 
times found,  proving  the  existence  of  diy  land  at  the  period 
when  the  strata  were  deposited.  Secondary  strata  cover  a  large 
portion  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  are  the  immediate  subsoil  of 
the  most  fertile  districts  in  England,  and  various  parts  of  Eur«|)e^ 
No  beds  of  good  mineral  coal  are  found  in  any  part  of  the  secon- 
dary series  of  strata,  above  the  regular  coal  measures  in  England ; 
but  some  beds  of  imperfect  coal,  and  wood  coal,  occur  in  the 
secondary  formations:  and  this  is  also  the  case  in  similar  for-  - 
mations  on  the  Continent.  Neither  metallic  veins  nor  metallic 
beds  deserving  notice  (except  of  iron  ores)  occur  in  this  class 
of  rocks ;  nor  do  they  afford  any  of  the  rare  species  of  crystal- 
lized minerals.  Rock  salt  and  gypsum  are  the  most  valuable 
^ziinerals  found  in  the  secondary  strata ;  and  it  is  from  them  that. 
^  the  important  salt  springs  issue.  Some  of  the  rocks  in  this 
class  yield  useful  materials  for  architecture ;  but  the  stone  is  gen- 
^idly  soft  and  perishable.  To  the  rocks  of  this  class,  Werner 
S^ve  the  name  of  flcBtz  or  flat  rocks,  because,  in  the  northern 
Pcuts  of  Europe,  they  are  generally  arranged  in  nearly  horizontal 
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Strata :  but  this  character  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  secon- 
dary strata  in  the  outer  ranges  of  the  Alps,  and  in  the  Jiira  chain, 
where  they  may  be  observed  bent  in  every  possible  direction,  and 
sometimes  nearly  vertical*  In  these  mountain  ranges,  the  mine- 
ral characters  of  the  upper  secondary  limestones  also  frequently 
undergo  a  considerable  change,  and  become  indurated  and  crys- 
talline, like  transition  limestones/ 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  chapters,  that  the  coal 
strata,  which  are  interposed  between  the  transition  rocks  and  the 
secondary  strata,  contain  almost  exclusively  the  organic  remains 
of  terrestrial  and  lacustrine  or  marsh  plants,  while  the  fossils  in 
the  lower  or  transition  class,  belong  almost  exclusively  to  marine 
animals.  Another  great  change  appears  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  condition  of  our  planet  after  the  deposition  of  the  coal  strata, 
for  the  upper  secondary  strata  contain  principally  the  remains  of 
murine  animals.  It  is  in  the  strata  belonging  to  this  class,  thai 
the  bones  and  entire  skeletons  of  enormous  reptiles  are  first  dis- 
covered. It  is,  however,  truly  remarkable,  that  throughout  the 
whole  series  of  the  upper  secondary  strata,  no  bones  of  mammif- 
erous  land  quadrupeds  have  yet  been  found ;  tKe  strata  at  Stones- 
field  alone  present  a  solitary  exception. 

In  Englaod,  the  order  of  succession  of  the  upper  secondary 
rocks  may  be  more  distinctly  ascertained,  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try that  has  yet  been  examined.  I  shall  therefore  describe  them 
as  they  occur  in  our  own  country,  with  references  to  foreign  local- 
ities, where  the  same  beds  or  formations  are  well  identified  with 
the  English  strata.  Geologists  on  the  continent,  and  particularly 
in  Prance,  had,  till  very  recently,  no  accurate  knowledge  respect- 
ing several  of  these  formations ;  and  their  claa^fications  of  them 
weie  vague  and  contradictory.  More  attention,  however,  has  very 
lately  been  directed  to  this  part  of  the  geology  of  Prance  ^  and 
the  clear  accounts  which  have  been  published  by  M.  Elie  de 
Beaflunont  in  particular,  of  some  of  these  formations,  remove 
much  of  the  obscurity  which  prevailed  respecting  them,  and 
prove,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  great  similarity  which  may 
be  observed,  in  the  secondary  formations  of  England  and  France. 

In  the  following  tabular  arrangement  of  the  secondary  fornia- 
tions,  above  the  transition  and  coal  formations,  I  have  not  thought 
it  expedient  to  introduce  the  minor  subordinate  beds  in  each  fo^ 
matidn.  It  may  be  frequently  observed,  that  particular  beds 
which  occur  in  one  part  of  a  formation,  and  are  considerably  de- 
veloped, cannot  be  traced  even  into  an  adjacent  district,  or  they 
vary  so  much  in  thickness  and  mineral  characters,  as  scarcely  to 
be  recognized.  IF  we  take  an  extensive  formation,  like  the 
oolites,  as  an  exMnfrfe,  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  any  one  part  of 
the  range,  as  affording  a  correct  type  of  aU  the  series  in  distant, 
or  even  in  neighboring  parts  of  the  range,  though  we  may  trace 
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a  general  resemblance  in  all  the  principal  beds ;  and  this  I  hold 
to  be  amply  sufficient  for  every  valuable  purpose  in  geology.     ^  . 

'  SECONDARY    rORMATIONS, 

above  the  transition  and  regular  coal  formations,  and  terminating 
with  chalk. 

1.    RED   SANDSTONE   AND   MARL   WITH 'MAGNESIAN   LIMESTONE* 

a  Lower  beds  of  new  red  sand-  a  Gres  rouge  anden  ei  roth4odte 

stone.  Kegende,     Qrhs  des  vosges  ?* 

b  Magnesian  limestone/  b  Zetchstein  et  rauche  wadce, 

e  Upper  red  sandstone.  c  €rr^  higarre, 

d  (Muschel  kalk  wanting  in  Eng-  d  Muschei  kaOc, 
land.) 

t  Red  marl  with  fibrous  gypsum,  e  Keuper,  mames  iriseeSi 

2.    LIAS. ^LIMESTONE   AND   LIAS    CLAT. 

a  White  lias  and  micaceous  sand-  ^ 
ftBluSwithmarlstone.  \c<acaires  i  gryphiUs. 

c  Lias  clay  and  shale.  j 

3.    OOLITE   LIMESTONE   AND   BEDS    OF    CLAT   AND   SANDSTONE^ 

a  Inferior  and  Badi  oolites  with' 

sandstone. 
h  Oxford  or  Clunch  clay. 
c  Middle  oolites.     " 
d  Bituminous   or   Kimmeridge 

clay. 
d  Upper  or  Pordand  oolite. 

4.    WEALDEN   OR   SUSSEX  BEDS. 

a  White  cretaceous  limestone.  1  AH  the  beds  of  the  wealdea  maybe 
h  Purbeck  strata  and  limestone.  I  regarded  as  constituting  a  local 
c  Sandstone  and  calcareous  grit.  >  formation  of  limited  extent,  but 
d  Weald  clay  with  sandstone.      .  I      extremely  interesting  on  account 

J      of  its  fossil  organic  remains. 

5.   GREEN   SAND   AND   CHALK. 


Cabmres  ooUtiques,  and  sometimes 
cakaires  de  Jura,  and  also  cdl' 
caire  Alpin. 


a  Lower  green  sand  and  iron  sand.  ^ 

b  Blue  clay,  called  Gait,  >  Qres  vert  et  gres  ferrugineuz. 

e  Upper  green  sand.  ) 

d  Chalk  marl.  Crate  tufeau, 

e  Chalk  without  flints.  )  Urate,  inferieure,  et 

f  Upper  or  Flinty  chalk.  )  Q-aie  supirteure. 

*  Foreijm  geologisto  are  not  entirely  agreedt  respectiDg  the  place  of  the  gr^s  doe 
^ges.    The  lower  beds  are  generally  coniidered  to  be  the  roth-todte  Uegtndt. 
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The  foregoing  out  may  assist  the  geological  student  to  form  a 
distinct  notion  of  the  succession  and  position  of  th^  secondary 
strata,  as  they  rise  to  the  surface,  in.  travelling  to  the  northwest, 
from  the  chalk  of  Surrey  to  the  new  red  sandstone  of  Gloucester^ 
shire  and  Worcestershire ;  but  the  whole  of  the  series  scarcely 
ever  occur  together.  Thus  the  magnesian  limestone,  No.  2,  and 
the  upper  oolite  of  No.  6,  are  wanting  in  this  part  of  England. 
In  part  of  Dorsetshire,  the  chalk  and  green  sand,  No.  6,  rest  upoiv 
lias,  No.  4,  and  none  of  the  intervening  beds,  No.  5,  appear.  It 
is  sufficient,  however,  to  hear  in  mind,  that  whenever  the  differ- 
ent formations  from  2  to  6  occur,  they  are  found  subjacent  to  each 
other,  in  the  order  here  represented.  Each  of  these  groups  or 
formations  has  been  divided  and  subdivided  into  different  beds ; 
the  most  important  of  these  will  be  afterwards  noticed. 

New  Red  Sandstone  is  so  called  to'  distinguish  it  from  a  red 

sandstone  found  among  transiti6n  rocks.    (See  Chap.  YII.)   The 

new  red  sandstone  is  a  very  extensive  and  complex  formation.; 

its  prevailing   mineral  character  is  siliceous;  but  it  sometimes 

com{»-u^s  calcareous  beds  of  considerable  magnitude  and  extent. 

The  new  red  sandstone  may  be  divided  into  three  s^es,  or  the 

upper,  the  middle,  and  the  lower  beds :  where  intervening  beds 

of  Umestone  occur,  they  serve  to  mark  the  divisions  in  the  series 

with  stufBcient  distinctness,  but  where  they  are  wanting,  these 

divisions  cannot  always  be  observed.     A  limestone  containing 

magnesia,  sepa^tes  the  lower  from  the  middle  series,  in  the  north* 

em  counties  of  England,  but  is  wanting  in  some  of  the  midland 

and  western  counties.     In  France  a  calcareous  .bed,  called  mus- " 

chei  kalk,  separates  the  middle  series  from  the  upper;  but  this  had 

not  been  discovered  in  England. 

The  red  sandstone  in  England  covers  the  lower  rocks  uncon- 
formably,  which  proves  that  the  lower  rocks  were  tilted  up,  be- 
fore the  strata  of  red  sandstone  here  were  deposited :  this  upheav- 
ing of  the  lower  beds  must  have  been  attended  with  great  con- 
vulsions, which  probably  supplied  the  sand  and  fragments,  of 
which  many  of  the  beds  of  red  sandstone  are  composed.  Indeed, 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  this  sandstone,  and  the  conglomerate 
beds  in  different  parts  of  it,  were  formed  by  the  violent  disinte- 
gration of  the  older  rocks>  and  of  trap  rocks,  that  were  protruded 
at  the  era  of  some  great  convulsion,  which  broke  down  a  lai^e 
portion  of  the  ancient  crust  of  the  globe,  and  spread  the  debris 
far  and  wide  over  the  bed  of  the-  existing  ocean.  Pragtoents  of 
the  older  rocks  occur  in  the  different  bedi^  of  this  sandstone,,  and 
some  of  the  beds  are  almost  entirely  formed  of  such  fragments. 
This  mode  of  formation  would  sufficiently  account  for  the  great 
diversity,  both  in  the  nature  and  thickness  of  the  beds,  in  different 
districts.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  disintegrating  causes 
which  broke  down  part  of  the  ancient  rocks,  and  spread  their  ru- 
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ins  over  a  great  extent  of  surface,  acted  at  successive  periods  of 
comparatively  short  duration,  succeeded  by  long  intervals  of  re- 
pose, during  which  the  calcareous  strata  were  deposited. 

Lower  New  Red  Sandstone  was  not  known  as  a  member  of 
the  red  sandstone  formation  in  England,  before'  Professor  Sedg- 
wick ascertained,  that  it  formed  beds  of  considerable  magnitude 
below  the  magnesian  limestone  in  Durham  and  Yorkshire.    It 
does  not,  however,  extend,  as  he  suj^sed,  to  the  southern  ter- 
mination of  the  magnesian  limei^ne  in  Nottinghamshire;  for 
there  I  have  found  the  lowest  beds  of  magnesian  limestone  rest- 
ing immediately  on  the  coal  measures^  and  a  pert  of  the  upper  red 
sandstone  covering  the  limestone.     The  lowest  beds  of  red  saiid- 
stone  are  in  some  situations  conglomerates ;  in  others,  coarse  sili- 
ceous sandstone  is  often  much  intermixed  with  decomposing 
crystals  of  felspar.     Sometimes  it  is  found  finer  grained,  and  mix- 
ed with  micaceous  shale  and  reddish  marl.     The  beds  are  gen- 
erally more  or  less  impregnated  with  the  oxyd  of  iron,  and 
colored  red  or  yellow.     The  thickness  of  the  beds  differs  much 
in  different  situations,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  lying  upon 
the  lower  beds  unconformably,  and  therefore  resting  upon  an 
uneven  surface.     The  lower  new  red  sandstone  in  the  western 
counties  of  England,  and  in  various  parts  of , the  Continent,  con- 
tains fragments  of  different  rocks  cemented  by  ferruginous  sand 
or  marl,  and  masses  of  imperfect  porphyry,  and  abundance  of  fel- 
spar, both  in  a  decomposed  state  and  in  perfect  crystals. 

The  magnesian  liinestone,  over  the  lower  red  sandstone,  should 
here  be  described  in  the  ascending  series;  but  the  description 
would  discormect  the  account  of  the  upper  and  lower  red  sand- 
stone, which  are  strictly  but  -one  formation.  I  shall,  therefore, 
defer  the  description  of  the  magnesian  limestone,  untU  that  of  the 
red  sandstone  is  gone  through.  In  fact,  the  magnesian  limestone 
does  not  always  occur  in  the  red  sandstone. 

Upper  Red  Sandstone  and  Red  Marl  above  magnesian  lime- 
stone. In  England,  where  the  limestone  called  Muschel  Kalk 
does  not  separate  the  upper  red  sandstone  (gres  bigarr^)  from  the 
red  marl  above,  (Keuper,)  they  may  be  regarded  as  upper  and 
lower  beds  of  th^  same  formation,  passing  into  each  other  without 
any  wfell  defined  Une  of  separation.  The  upper  red  sandstone 
(gres  bigajrr^)  varies  very  much  in  character  and  appearance  in 
different  situations  ;  it  may,  however,  be  generally  described,  as 
a  siliceous  or  quartzose  sandstone ;  in  some  situations,  it  is  finely 
grained  and  hard,  and  furnishes  durable  building  stone.  In  other 
situations,  it  is  coarsely  granular,  soft  and  perishable,  and  some- 
times graduates  into  red  marl.  In  some  parts  the  lower  beds  are 
a  conglomerate,  and  sometimes  it  occurs  as  a  soft  sandstone,  enclo- 
sing rounded  pebbles  of  quartz  and  Lydian  stone,  granite  and 
poi:phyry,  as  in  the  rock  on  which  Nottingham  and  the  Castle 
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Stand.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  division,  as  well  as  in  that  be^ 
neath  thb  magnesian  limestone,  the  beds  are  sometimes  porphy- 
htiCj  and  contain  imperfect  crystals  of  felspar ;  sometimes  they 
pass  into  amygdaloid  and  trap.  The  fine  siliceous  sandstones, 
when  closely  ^xsunined,  are  often  found  to  contain  fragments  of 
the  neighboring  rocks:  thus  the  sandstone  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chamwood  Forest,  as  before  stated,  contain^  fragments  of  slate 
and  chlorite  slate ;  and  the  conglomerate  beds  on  the  northern  side 
of  that  range  of  hills,  are  principally  composed  of  fragments  of 
granitic  and  slate  jocks.  The  color  of  this  sandstone  is  alsp  as 
various  as  its  qualities,  being  red,  grey,  yellowish  brown,  or  an' 
intermixture  of  the  latter  colors  with  spots  and  stripes  of  red.  In 
England  this  sandstone  has  frequently  been' confounded  with  the 
red  sandstone  tod  conglomerate,  that  occur  under  the  upper  transi- 
tion limestone,  called  by  EiUglish  geologists  the  old  red  sandstone. 
But  the  old  red  sandstone  of  foreign  geologists,  or  rath-todte  lie- 
gencky*  the  gri$  ancien  of  Daubulsson,  covers  the  coal  form'ation, 
and  therefore  corresponds  with  the  lowest  beds  of  the  English 
new  red  sandstone,  before  noticed. 

Where  the  red  marl  and  sandstone  formation  is  fully  developed, 
it  may  be  arranged,  as  before  stated,  under  three  divisions :  the 
hwer,  which  corresponds  with  the  roth^todte  liegende,  consisting 
of  fragments  of  different  rocks  cemented  by  sand  or  marl,  and  of 
beds  of  cocurse  sandstone  and  of  imperfect  porphyry ;  this  occurs 
below  magnesian  limestone :  the  middle  beds,  consisting  chiefly 
of  sandstone,  called  by  the  French  gres  rouge ;  and  the  upper, 
consisting  of  variegated  sandstone  and  marl,  in  which  beds  of 
rock  salt  and  gypsum  occur :  this  corresponds  with  the  gres 
higarre  and  mames  irisees  of  the  French.  In  England  the 
three  divisions  of  this  formation  rarely  if  ever  occur  together, 
accompanied  with  magnesian  limestone ;  but  it  should  appear, 
from  the  situation  of  these  different  beds  on  the  Continent,  that 
the  place  of  the  magnesian  limestone  is  between  the  lower  and 
the  middle  division ;  for  the  magnesian  limestone  or  zetchsiein, 
rests  on  the  conglomerate  beds  of  red  sandstone. 

In  the  third  number  of  the  Annales  des  Mines,  1827.  there  is  a 
very  full  account  of  the  different  arenaceous  strata  that  separate 
the  coal  strata  from  lias  limestone,  along  the  feet  of  the  Vosges 
mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  France,  by  M.  L.  Elie  de  Beau- 
mont. This  account  throws  considerable  light  on  a  part  of  geol- 
ogy, hitherto  obscured  by  tha  conflicting  opinions  of  former  ob- 
servers, and  assimilates  the  red  sandstone  of  France  and  Germany, 
with  the  different  divisions  of  the  same  formation  in  England. 
The  Vosges  mountains  are  composed  of  granite  and  transition 

*  The  name  Jloth-todte  liegende,  or  red  dead  /ver,  waa  first  applied  to  what  the 
English  call  the  old  red  fandrtone,  below  the  coal  formation,  because  no  coal  was 
found  under  it. 
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rockSj  and  at  their  feet  there  are  several  coal-fields :  the  coal  strata, 
and  also  the  lower  declivities  of  the  granite,  are  in  part  covered 
unconformably  by  nearly  horizontal  strata  of  red  sandstone,  and 
this  is  covered  by  lias  limestone.  We  have  here,  on  a  larger 
scale,  an  exact  correspondence  with  the  geology  of  the  Cham- 
Wood  Forest  district,  where  the  granite  and  slate  rocks  are  bor- 
dered by  coal  strata,  and  are  both  partly  covered  by  horizontal 
strata  of  red  marl  and  sandstone  ;  and  this  again  is  covered  by 
lias  limestone.  The  red  sandstone  of  the  Vosges  is,  however, 
more  developed  j  the  lowest  part  consists  of  conglomerate  and 
pprphyroidal  beds :  these  cover  the  coal  strata ;  they  agree  in  their 
mineral  characters  precisely  with  the  conglomerates  in  the  English 
red  sandstone,  particularly  those  of  I>evonshire,  aud  are  described 
by  M.  Beaumont  as  being  the  true  roth-todte  liegende.  Above 
this  occurs  a  considerable  thickness  of  strata  of  red  sandstone, 
which  passes  by  gradation  into  the  conglomerate;  this  is  the 
proper  gres  rmige ;  it  approaches  in  its  character  nearer  to  the 
gris  higarrk  than  to  the  loWer  beds.  The  variegated  sandstone, 
or  grts  higarrt^  covers  the  grts  des  Vosges ;  but  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  consideirable  degradation  of  the  surface  of  the  gres  des 
Vosges  J  and  also  a  disturbance  of  the  beds  by  subsidence  or  faults, 
before  it  was  covered  by  the  gres  higarre  or  variegated  sandstone: 
nevertheless  they  are  evidently  members  of  the  same  formation. 


In  the  beds  of  the  gres  bigarre  there  are  found  thin  beds  and 
concretions  of  magne^ian  limestone ;  and  above  this  is  a  more 
extensive  formation  of  smoke  grey  limestone  called  muschel  kalk, 
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abonnding  in  organic  remains.  In  this  limestone,  the  beautiful 
fossil,  the  lily  encrinite,  is  found.  (See  the  cut.)  The  muschel 
kalk  occurs  dso  in  Germany,  but  is  entirely  wanting  in  England. 
In  its  mineral  characters  it  bears  a  near^  resemblance  to  the  lime- 
stone called  lias,  but  it  is  separated  from  the  lias  of  the  Yosges  by 
thick  beds,  corresponding  with  the  English  red  marl,  but  called 
by  the  French  mames  irisees,  from  their  spotted  and  variegated 
colors.  The  fossils  in  the  mu$chel  kalk,  bear  a  nearer  relation 
to  those  in  the  lias,  than  Uf  the  shells  in  the  magnesisui  limestone 
below  it ;  but  neither  belemnites  nor  gryphites  occ^r  in  this  lime- 
stone in  the  Yosges.  .  Its  chief  fossils  are  the  lily  encrinite,  two 
species  of  ammonite,  the  ter^bratula  subrotunda,  and  a  species  of 
muscle.  According  to  M.  E.  Beaumont,  were  it  not  for  the  inter- 
vention of  the  muschel  kalk,  there  would  be  a  complete  passage 
of  the  red  sandstone  into  the  red  marl,  as  occurs  in  England. 

lied  Marl.  Mames  irisieSf  Keuper» — -This  covers  the  red 
sandstone,  in  beds  of  considerable  thickness :  it  forms  a  stiff  loam, 
generally  of  a  red  color,  with'  greenish'  or  yellowish  spots  or 
stripes.  Sometimes  the  bedis  themselves  are  of  a  greenish  or  yel- 
lowish color.  These  beds  are  in  some  situations  five  hundr^ 
feet  or  more  in  thickness :  this  has  been  ascertained  by  boring  to 
the  rock  salt  in  Worcestershire  and  Cheshire.  It  is  in  this  red 
marl,  that  the  rock  salt  in  England  has  been  hitherto  found.  It 
also  contains  blocks  of  massive  gypsum,  and  layers  of  fibrous 
gypsum.  Pine  sections  are  made  in  this  marl  by  the  river  Trent 
at  Clifton  near  Nottingham,  and  seven  miles  east  of  that  town ; 
and  also  by  the  river  Soar  at  Bed  Hill,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Trent.  In  all  these  localities^  fibrous  gypsum  of  exti^aordinary 
beauty  abounds. 

The  beds  of  red  marl  and  sandstone  of  this  formation,  occupy 
a'considerable  pert  of  the  midland  counties  in  England,  extending 
from  the  eastern  aide  of  Yorkshire  into  Devonshire,  and  on  the 
west,  with  some  interruption,  from  Cumberland  to  Gloucester- 
shire. The  beds  or  strata  never  attain  any  considerable  elevation 
in  England ;  they  cover  or  enclose  rocks  of  other  formations :  in 
Leicestershire  and  Warwickshire  they  surround  rocks  of  sienite, 
granite,  porphyry  slate,' greenstone,  and  quartz.  The  granite  and 
greenstone  of  the  Malvern  Hills,,  are  covered  on  the  southern  side 
by  the  same  red  marl  and^^andstone.  In  Devonshire,  several 
rocks  of  greenstone  and  amygdaloidal  trap  are  also  surrounded  by 
it:  and  at  Rouvray  in  Prance,  on  the  road  to  Dijon^  I  observed  a 
low  range  of  sienitic  and  granite  rocks,  rising  from  a  similar  red 
marl,  which,  like  the  English  red  marl,  was  covered  by  blue  lias 
with  gryphites.  It  was  formerly  msdntained  by  Mr.  Parey,  that 
the  sienitic  and  granite  rocks  of  Chamwood  Porest  and  Malvern, 
were  merely  anomalous  masses  in  the  red  marl ;  and  though  this 
opinion  was  deemed  extravagant,  and  afterwards  abandoned  by 
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Mr.  Farey  himself,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  there  is  a 
greater  connection  between  these  different  formations,  than  has 
hitherto  been  admitted. 

The  red  marl  and  sandstone  of  England^  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  principally  formed  by  the  disitategratiori  of  rocks  of  trap, 
greenstone,  sienite,  and  granular  quartz :  the  iron  in  the  decom- 
posing tirap  rocks,  has  probably  given  to  this  formation  its  red  co- 
lor. I  conceive  that  the  argillaceous  marls  have  also  been  prin- 
cipally formed  from  the  trap  rocks,  and  the  $iUceous  sandstones 
from  the  granular  quartz  rock.  That  rocks  of  sienite,  trap,  and 
quartz,  were  once  extensively  spread  over  the  districte  now  co- 
vered with  red  marl,  might,  I  think,  be  sufficiently  ascertained, 
by  tracing  them  through  the  red  marl  districts,  where  they  just 
peep  above  the  surface,  or  they  might  be  discovered  by  sinking. 
The  sienitic  rocks  of  Chamwood  Forest  may  be  distinctly  traced 
into  Warwickshire ;  from  theiice  to  the  Malvern  Hills  the  con- 
nection may  be  followed ;  and  from  the  Malvern  Hills  to  the  trap 
rocks  in  Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire,  and  Devonshire;  but 
every  where'  accompanied  by  the  red  marl,  or  near  to  it.  The 
quartz  rock  at  the  Lickey,  near  Broomsgrove,  is  not,  as  has  hitherto 
been  believed,  the  only  rock  of  the  kind  in  the  midland  counties; 
it  may  be  fou^id  near  Atherstone,  in  Warwickshire,  and  is  doubt- 
less associated  with  the  greenstone  rocks  in  that  neighborhood,  as 
members  of  the  Chamwood  Forest  range  of  hilts.* 

I  was  informed  by  T.  Johnston,  Esq.  of  Exeter,  that  he  bad 
frequently  examined  the  red  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  different 
ti&p  rocks  in  Devonshire,  and  that  he  invariably  found  it  composed 
of  fragments  of  these  rocks,  increasing  in  size  as  he  approached 
nearer  to  them.  The  sand  rock  on  which  Nottingham  and  Not- 
thigham  Castle  are  built,  has  evidently  been  formed  of  the  ruins  of 
more  ancient  rocks  in  its  vicinity ;  and  the  rounded  pebbles  of 
quartz  and  of  Lydian  stone,  granite,  porphyry,  jasper,  and  mica 
slate,  indicate  tlmt  they  have  come  from  rocl^,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Chamwood  Forest  range.  Still  nearer  the  Chamwood 
Hills,  the  finest  sandstone  contains  fragments  of  slate ;  and  the 
lower  conglomerate  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  fragments 
of  the  Chamwood  rocks,  as  before  observed.  In  the  Vosges,  the 
i^d  sandstone  every  where  accompanies  the  granitic  and  transi- 
tion rocks,  (^  which  it  also  contains  fragments.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected that  the  rocks  most  disposed  to  decompose  or  disintegrate, 
would  be  the  soonest  worn  down.     With  the  exception  of  the 

*  In  the  Wnage  of  HartshiH  near  Atherstone,  when  the  author  was  at  school 
there,  the  quartz  rock  was  employed  in  mending  the  roads :  it  is  granular  without 
cement,  and  breaks  into  sharp  edged  fi-agmeots ;  it  has  a  light  reddish  coior.  K>' 
dialed  oxyd  of  manganese,  or  an  excellent  quality,  has  lately  been  obtained  from 
this  rock  in  considerable  quantities;  but  whether  it  occurs  in  a  vein,  or  imbedded, 
I  have  not  been  informed. 
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Malreni  range,  we  have  no  rocks  of  soft  granile^  or  sienite,  in 
England,  like  those  of  Auvergne,  or  of  the  Forez  mountains  in 
France ;  and  the  reason  why  we  have  not,  may  be  that,  from 
their  smaller  magnitude,  they  were  probably  carried  away  by 
those  mighty  inundations,  that  have  swept  over  our  present  islands 
and  continents.  The  Malvern  Hills,  the  lickey^,  the  Charnwood 
Forest  Hills,  and  the  trap  rocks  in  Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire, 
and  Devonshire,  are  the  remaining  nuclei  of  much  larger  ranges, 
as  the  scattefred  fragments  in  the  adjacent,  as  well  as  in  distant 
districts  attest.  If  the  red  niarl  and  sandstone  in  England,  and  in 
other  countries,  were  fonned  of  decomposing  rocks  of  trap,  granu- 
lar quartz,  porphyry,  sienite,  and  granite,  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  porphyroidai  beds  in  this  formation,  may  admit  of  a  probable 
explanation. 

It  is  not  intended  to  maintain,  that  every  bed  or  stratum  in  this 
extensive  formation  is  composed  principally  of  the  fragments  of 
transition  and  trap  rocks ;  but  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  there 
are  few  strata,  in  which  some  of  these  fragments  may  not  be  dis- 
covered. 

The  red  marl  produce^  some  of  the  most  fertile  soils  in  England, 
which  may  be  partly  owing  to  its  being  formed  of  the  debris  of 
soft  trap  rocks.  Some  basaltic  rocks  decompose  rapidly,  and  are 
known  to  form  soil  favorable  to  vegetation ;  several  basaltic  rocks 
in  Staffordshire,  decompose  into  a  reddish  brown  clay,  mxxlerately 
tenacious. 

Before  concluding  the  account  of  the  red  sandstone,  it  may  be 
proper  to  repeat,  that  in  a  forrnation'of  such  complexity,  it  ia  often 
difficult  to. determine  to  which  part  of  the  series  any  particular  bed 
belongs,  unless  its  situation  be  indicated  by  some  of  the  limestone 
beds,  which  sometimes  occur  in  different  parts  of  it.  Thus,  in 
Devonshire,  the  porphyritic  beds  and  conglomerates  may  belong 
to  the  16 west,  or  to  the  middle  series  of  sandstones :  their  position, 
with  respect  to  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest  imconformably,  does 
not  assist  in  the  discovery.  In  Yorkshire,  the  very  lowest  series 
rest  on  coal  measures,  as  stated  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  in  his 
masterly  and  luminous  descripticMi  of  the  geological  relations  of 
the  magnesian  Umestone,  from  Northumberland  to  Nottingham* 
shire^  At  Charnwood  Forest,  the  uppermost  series  rests  on  ai^ 
cient  granitic  and  slate  rocks,  as  represented  in  Plate  UI,  fig.  4,  a  a. 
In  the  lowest  beds,  resting  on  the  slate,  I  observed  indications  of 
their  mode  of  formation,  which  I  intend  afterwards  to  notice. 
Professor  Sedgwick  first  ascertained  the  true  relations  of  the  lower 
sandstone ;  but  twenty  years  before,  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  (IQ13,  p.  270,)  I  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  Pontefract  sand 
rock->(the  lowest  red  sandstone,)  in  a  description  of  a  section  from 
the  Yorkshire  to  the  Lancashire  coast : — ^^  The  magnesian  lime- 
stone is  succeeded  by  yellow  siliceous  sandstone,  on  which  the 
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town  of  Pontefract  is  buUt.  We  may  .consider  this  as  the  boun- 
dary of  the  low  calcareous  district :  proceeding  in  a  direction  to 
Wakefield,  we  soon  com^  upon  the  argillaceous  coal  strata  of  the 
middle  district*'* 

It  deserves  particular  notice,  that  the  red  sandstone  geneially 
occupies  the  depressions  in  the  more  emcient  strata,  or  what  were 
once  deep  valleys,  and  also  fills  up  hollows  on  the  surface  of  an- 
cient rocks,  as  represented  in  Plate  III,  fig.  4,  a  a.  Now  as  these 
depressions  and  hollows  were  originally  filled  up,  when  the  sur- 
face was  under  the  ocean,  and  are  now  raised  some  hundred  feet 
above  its  present  level,  without  any  apparent  disturbance,  this 
fact  proves,  that  there  were  two  elevating  causes  acting  at  differ- 
ent epochs, — ^the  first  violent  and  transitory,  which  tilted  up  the 
lower  beds-;  the  second,  more  extensive,  but  more  gradual  in  its 
operation,  which  upheaved  the  whole  coimtry  above  the  ocean, 
and  formed  islands  and  continents. 

Magnesian  LAmesUme, — The  geological  position  of  this  rock 
is  over  the  lowest  beds  of  new  red  sandstone  ;  but  where  this  is 
wanting,  it  lies  unconformably  over. the  regular  coal  formation: 
see  Chap.  VIII.  It  is  covered  by  the  upper  series  of  new  red 
sandstone  and  red  marl. 

The  dolomite  found  in  primitive  and  transition  rocks  has  been 
before  described ;  it  is  commonly  white,  or  light  grey  and  granu- 
lar. That  in  the  secondary  strata,  has  generally  a  dark  brown  or 
a  yellowish  brown  color :  it  contains  a  variable  proportion  of  mag- 
nesia, sometimes  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 

The  presence  of  magnesian  fearth,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  one 
half,  in  certain  limestones,  is  a  fact  that  strongly  militates  against 
the  theory,  which  ascribes  the  formation  of  all  limestone  rocks 
tb  animal  secretion ;  unless  it  shall  be  found  that  magnesian  earth 
is  contained  in  the  shells  and  exuviae  of  marine  aninials.  I  believe 
no  analyses  of  shells  or  coral  have  yet  been  made,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  presence  of  magnesia,  as  one  of  their  constituent 
elements.  Should  magnesia  be  found  in  the  exuviae  of  certain 
orders  of  marine  animals,  and  not  in  others,  it  would  not  only  fa- 
vor the  opinion,  that  hmestone  was  of  animal  origin,  but. might 
.also  explain  the  cause  of  the  alternation  of  beds  of  magnesian 
limestone  with  beds  of  common  limestone,  m  the  same  mountain. 
Or  should  some  shells  of  one  species  contain  magnesia,  and  oth- 
ers of  the  same  species  none,  it  would  prove  that,  under  different 
circumstances,  the  same  animal  might  form  its  shell  of  different 
constituent  parts.     - 

.  Professor  Sedgwick  is  inclined  to  derive  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone from  the  debris  6f  beds  of  mountain  or  transition  limestone, 
which  contain  magnesia;  but  many  beds  of  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone, above  the  coal  formation,  have  as, much  the  character  of 
original  rocks  as  the  beds  of  transition  limestone,  and  the  diflSiculty 
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is  not  remoTed  by  this  hjrpothesis ;  for  it  still  remains  to  inquire^ 
from  whence  did  the  mountain  or  transition  limestone  derive  their 
magnesia?  Yon  Bach. ascribes  the  change  of  the  common  lime- 
stone into  dolomite  in  the  Tyrol,  to  the  action  of  volcanic  rocks 
and  volcanic  vapors  containing  magnesia ;  but  this  opinion  is  not 
likely  to  obtain  inany  supporters.  Can  the  magnesia  found  in 
some  of  the  chalk  rocks  in  England  or  France,  be  derived  firom 
volcanic  rocks  ?  Were  the  theory  of  Von  Buch  true,  we  ought  to 
expect  all  limestone  rocks  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  basalt  to 
be  magnesian ;  but  some  experiments  which  I  made  <m  the  moui^ 
tain  limestone  of  Derbyshire,  in  near  proximity  to  the  toadstone, 
proved  that  it  did  not  contain  so  much  magnesia,  as.  the  beds  that 
were  much  farther  removed  from  the  latter  rock. 

The  magnesian  limestone  is  generally  distinctly  stratifiisd ;  the 
strata  vary  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet :  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England  they  are  nearly  horizontal ;  they 
border  the  great  coal  formation,  and  cover  it  on  the  eastern  side. 
This  formation  of  limestone  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne 
to  near  Nottingham.  The  color  of  the  limestone  is  generally  a 
yellowish  or  reddish  brown,  varying  in  intensity  from  a  fawn  co- 
lor, to  that  of  an  overbumt  brick.  Some  of  the  lowest  beds  are 
bluish  and  slaty,  and  intermixed  with  marl,  but  these  beds  seldom 
rise  to  the  surface,  and  their  nature  is  little  known.  Some  beds 
of  magnesian  limestone  have  a  granular  sandy  structure,  others 
are  imperfectly  crystalline :  they  possess  a  considerable  degree  of 
hardness.  A  cellular  variety  of  this  limestone  occurs  near  Sun- 
derland, whjich  has  received  the  name  of  Honeycomb  limestone : 
it  agrees  inmost  of  its  characters  with  the  rauche  wacke  of  Thu- 
ringia,  which  is  part  of  the  zetchstein  formation. 

Bfany  beds  of  magnesian  limestone  yield  a  fetid  smelt  when 
rubbed.  At  Sunderland,  the  beds  of  magnesian  limestone  are 
more  developed  than  in  any  other  pert  of  England  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with.  In  an  account  I  published  of  the  Geology  of  Dur- 
ham, in- the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  1815, 1  estimated  the  total 
thickness  at  one  hundred  and  £fty  yards.  Below  the  surface,  this 
limestone  has  been  bored  into,  to  a  considerable  depth ;  the  lime- 
stone was,  as  before  mentioned,  of  a  bluish  color.  According  to 
Mr.  Farey,  "under  the  yellow  beds  of  magnesian  limestone,  theie 
are  several  beds  of  compact  blue  limestone,  abounding  with  Ano- 
mia  (TerebratulsB^  and  other  shells ;  some  of  these  beds  differ  en- , 
tirely  fiom  the  yellow  and  red  beds,  and  are  more  useful  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  particularly  on  the  yellow  limestone  lands."* 
This  is  the  marl  slate,  of  Professor  Sedgwick.  The  lower  beds 
of  this  formation  are,  I  believe,  more  fully  developed  in  many 
parts  of  the  Continent  than  in  this  country,  which  occasions  some 

*  Survey  of  Derbyahire,  p.  175. 
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uncertainty  in  classing  them.    The  limestone  of  Thuringia,  it  is 
agreed  by  the  most  respectable  geologists,  is  zetchstein,  cones- 
ponding  with  our  magnesian  limestone ;  the  lower  part  is  a  slaty 
marl,  sometimes  impregnated  with  bitumen,  and  sometimes  -with 
sand.    This  bed  contains  impressions  of  fish,  like  the  lower  beds 
of  the  slaty  Sunderland  niagnesian  limestone :  it  contains  also  a 
small  quantity  of  copper  pyrites,  and  the  ores  of  lead,  cobalt,  zinc, 
bismuth,  tod  arsenic,  and  is  in  some  places  worked  by  the  miners 
for  its  mineral  treasures.    Above  this  bed  there  occurs  a  blackish 
grey  compact  limestone,  very  hard  and  tenacious,  and  distinctly 
stratified;  over  this  is  a  cellular  limestone.;  and  above  this,  a 
blackish  brown  limestone,  which  yields  a  fetid  smell  when  struck 
with  a  hammer,  and  is  in  some  places  more  than  one  hundred  feet 
in  thickness.    All  these  different  beds,  Humboldt  comprises  under 
tlie  name  of  zetchstein,  and  agrees  with  other  geologists  m  refer- 
ring them  to  our  magnesian  limestone.    The  lowest  bed  rests  on 
the  red  sandstone,  and  sometimes  alternates  with  it ;  but  accord- 
ing to  some  geologists,  the  connection  between  the  two  ibrmar 
lions  of  red  sandstone  and  zetchstein  is  such,  that  the  latter  may 
be  regarded  as  a  subordinate  formation  to  the  former.    The  up- 
per beds  of  what  has  been  called  zetchstein,  alternate  in  Switaser* 
land  with  beds  of  g3rp6um,  which  is  intermixed  with  rock  salt : 
some  of  the  beds  are  argillaceous  hmestone,  containing  ammonites 
and  belemnites,  and  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  greater  resemblance 
to  lias,  than  to  magnesian  limestone. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  magilesian  limestone  in  the  west  of 
England,  there  is  a  conglomerate  hmestone,  which  contains  frag- 
ments of  transition  limestone,  varying  in.  size  from  several  inches 
in  diameter,  to  very  minute  grains. 

The  fossils  in  magnesian  hmestone  are  not  numerous,  at  least 
in  the  upper  beds.  Fossil  fish  have  been  found  in  some  of  the 
lower  beds  in  the  county  of  Durham.  One  or  two  species  of  uni- 
valves, and  about  liine  species  of  bivalves,  occur  in  tins  limestone ; 
but  these  shells  are  extremely  rare,  except  in  one.or  two  situations. 
Some  of  the  shells,  the  proAuctus  and  spiriferj  nearly  resemble 
those  in  the  mountain  limestone,  to  which  the  magnesian  ^^ 
stone  appears  to  bear  a  greater  analogy,  than  to  any  of  the  secon- 
dary strata  above  it. 

Magnesian  limestone  furnishes  the  most  durable  building  stone, 
that  is  any  where  found  in  the  upper  secondary  strata. 

I  do  not  agree  in  opinion  with  those  who  regard  the  magnesian 
limestone  districts  as  unfertile ;  and  perhaps  no  parts  of  England  are 
more  salubrious  than  those  which  have  a  subsoil  of  this  hmestone. 

A  few  small  strings  of  lead  ore  have  been  found  in  the  magne- 
sian limestone  rocks  near  Sunderland.  The  limestone  rocks  on  the 
coast  of  Durham  are  wearing  away  by  the  violence  of  the  ocean : 
they  have  evidently  extended  mUch  farther  eastward  than  they 
do  at  present. 
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The  mi^esian  limestone  of  the  northeastern  comities  extends 
without  interruption  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wear,  near  Sunder- 
land,  to  near  Nottingham ;  btit  it  does  not  occur  in  continuous  beds 
south  of  the  river  Trent.  The  magnesian  limestone  of  the  south- 
vestem  counties,  is  no.  where  of  any  great  extent  :>  it  forms  insu- 
lated patches,  covering  here  and  there  transition  limestone,  and 
the  coal  measures  unconformably.  The  diflFerent  membeis  of  the 
new  red  sandstone  formation,  and  magnesian  limestone,  are  more 
My  developed  in  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  than  in 
aay  other  part  of  England.  In  Cumberland,  near  Whitehaven, 
most  of  the  meinbers  of  this  formation  are  also  ifound,  except  the 
upper  new  red  marl.  In  the  Geological  Transactions,  1828  and 
lt^2,  a  foil  and  detailed  account  is  given,  by  Professor  Sedgwick, 
of  the  diflferent  beds  as  they  occur  in  the  northeastern  and  north- 
^  western  counties,  accompanied  with  illustrative  maps  and  sections. 
From  these  accounts,  the  following  tabular  arrangement  is  ex«- 
tiacted. 

Professor  Sedgwick  arranges  ihe  red  sandstone  and  magnesian 
limestone  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  where  they  are  most  fully 
developed,  in  an  ascending  series,  as  under : — 

1.  Lower  red  sandstone,  yellow  and  red. 

S5S.  Mari  siate  and  compact  limestone. 
2  a.  Compact  and  shelly  limestone,  and  variegated  mari» 
3.  Yellow  magnesian  limestone. 
(  4  Lower  red  marl  and  gypsum. 
I  6.  Upper  thin  bedded  hmestone. 

6.  Upper  red  sandstone. 

7.  Upper  red  marl  and  gypsum.* 

The  new  red  sandstone  near  Whitdiaven  in  Cumberland,  has 
been  more  recently  examined  by  Professor  Sedgwick.  It  con- 
sists of 

No.  1.  Lower  red  sandstone  of  great  diickness*   ' 

2.  Magnesian  conglomerate  beds. 

3.  Magnesian  limestone. 

4.  Lower  red  marl  and  gypsum. 

5.  Red  and  variegated  sandstone. 

In  this  part  of  Cumberland,  the  great  beds  of  the  upper  red  marl 
and  gypsum  of  the  eastern  and  midland  counties  are  wanting. 

REPOSrrORIES   OF   ROCK   SALT   AND   GTPSUM. 

It  has  before  been  stated,  that,  beside  magnesian  limestone, 
gypsum  and  rock  salt  are  associated  with  the  new  red  marl  and 

3 ; 1 ; — •! — 

*  No.  1,  JB  the  same  as  a  in  my  tabular  arrangement. 

2,  2  a  and  3,  are  calcareooa  divistona  <n  the  magnesia'n  limestone  b. 
4«nd  5,  ace  mfnor  beds  that  have  not  been  discovered  in  the  midland  coun- 
ties. 

6.  Upper  red  sandstone  e.  . 

7.  U^per  red  marl  and  gypsam  a. 
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sandstone.  Neither  of  these  minerals  are,  however,  confined  to 
this  formation.  Salt  springs  rise  in  many  of  the  coal  strata,  and 
gypsum  cmd  rock  salt  are  found  both  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
strata ;  but  the  occurrence  of  these  minerals  has  been  regarded  as 
most  characteristic  of  the  new  red  marl  and  sandstone :  their  prin- 
cipal repositories  may  therefore  with  propriety  be  described  in  the 
present  chapter. 

Gypsum  occurs  in  the  new  red  marl  and  sandstone,  both  fibrous 
and  massive.  The  fibrous  gypsum  forms  numerous  alternating 
seams  in  cliffs  of  red  marl :  the  seams  vary  in  thickness  from  one 
to  three  inches,  and  might  be  mistaken  for  strata,  but  they  are 
irregular  and  of  limited  extent.  In  Nottinghamshire,  the  fibrous 
gypsum  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent  is  often  beautifully  white  and 
translucent,  and  is  accompanied  with  scales  of  chlorite,  exactly 
similar  to  what  I  have  observed  in  the  beds  of  gypsum  in  the  Va- 
lais,  in  Switzerland.  The  white  fibrous  gypsum  is  employed  by 
the  paper  makers  to  whiten  writing  paper,  and  add  to  its  weight 

Massive  gypsum  is  granular:  it  occurs  in  irregular  beds  and 
blocks,  in  the  red  marl,  and  is  evidently  a  local  formation.  Anhy- 
drous gypsum  is  occasionally  met  with  in  Nottinghamshire.  Gyp- 
sum is  associated  with  rock  salt,  wherever  the  latter  mineral  is 
found.  It  is  now  discovered,  that  the  gypsum  in  the  Alps,  when 
uncovered  in  its  native,  beds,  is  always  anhydrous.  Conunon 
gypsum  contains  21  per  cent,  of  water.  Anhydrous  gypsum  is 
entirely  free  fix>m  water,  and  is  much  harder  and  heavier  than 
conomon  gypsum.  Should  it  prove  a  general  feet,  that  the  gyp- 
sum associated  with  rock  salt  is  always  originally  anhydrous,  it 
might  tend  to  elucidate  the  formation  of  both  minerals ;  a  sub- 
ject which  will  be  referred  to,  after  describing  some  of  the  princi- 
pal repositories  of  rock  salt. 

Many  repositories  of  rock  salt  are  situated  near  the  feet  of  moun- 
tain ranges,  and  have  probably  been  originally  deposited  in  salt- 
water lakes :  beds  of  rock  salt  are  now  found  at  the  bottom  of 
some  of  the  salt  lakes  in  Africa  But  though  many  salt  forma- 
tions are  in  comparatively  low  situations,  there  are  others  that  oc- 
cur at  great  altitudes,  both  in  the  Alps  and  the  Cordilleras,  b 
England,  the  principal  beds  of  rock  salt  are  situated  at  a  Uttle  dis- 
tance from  the  western  side  of  the  range  of  hills,  which  separate 
the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  eastern  and  the  western  seas. 

The  rock  salt  of  Cheshire,  is  found  in  the  red  marl  above  the 
red  sandstone,  and  probably  rests  upon  that  rock ;  but  as  the  low- 
est bed  of  salt  has  not  been  «unk  through,  this  cannot  be  yet 
ascertained..  The  upper  bed  of  rock  salt  in  that  county,  is  about 
forty-two  yards  below  the  surface :  it  is  twenty-six  yards  thick, 
and  is  separated  from  the  lower  bed  of  salt  by  a  stratum  of  argil- 
laceous stone  ten  yards  thick.  Thelower  salt  has  been  sunk  into 
forty  yards.    The  upper  bed  was  discovered  about  a  hundred  and 
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forty  years  since,  in  searching  for  coal.  Rock  salt  at  Nbrthwich, 
extends  in  a  direction  horn  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  one  mile  and  a  half; 
its  further  extent  in  this  direction  has  not  been  ascertained:  its 
breadth  is  about.fourteen  hundred  yards.  In  another  part  of  Chesh* 
ire,  three  beds  of  rock  salt  have  been,  found.  The  uppermost  is 
four  feet,  the  second  twelve  feet,  and  the  lower  has  been  sunk  into 
twenty  five  yards,  but  is  not  cut  through.  Besides  Hie  beds  of 
roek  salt,  numerous  brine  springs,  containing  more  than  25  per 
cent,  of  salt,  rise  in  that  county.  The  transparent  specimens  of 
rock  aalt  are  nearly  firee  from  foreign  impurities,  and  contain 
scarcely  any  water  of  crystallization. 

In  sea  water,  a  large  portion  of  muriate  and  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia is  found,  which  gives  it  that  bitter  nauseous  taste,  distinct 
from  its  saltness.  This  difference  in  the  composition  of  sea  water 
and  of  rock  salt,  might  seem  to  indicate  that  rock  salt  was  not, 
as  some  suppose,  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  sea  water ;  but 
if  it  were  formed  in  detached  lakes,  it  is  possible  that  the  waters 
of  these  lakes  did  not  contain  precisely  the  same  salts  in  solution 
as  those  of  the  sea.  W6  know  that  the  waters  of  some  of  the 
salt  lakes  existing  at  present,  differ  in  their  contents  from  sea 
water.  If,  however,  the  evaporation  were  very  slow,  the  salt 
of  the  ocean  would  separate  from  all  its  impurities  by  crystalli- 
zation ;  these  impurities,  being  more  deliquescent,  might  be 
washed  away. 

It  may  deserve  notice,  that  few,  if  any  remains  of  marine  or 
other  organized  bodies  are  found  in  the  beds  accompanying  the 
rock  salt  of  Cheshire.  In  the  Pdish  salt  mines,  bivalve  shells 
and  the  claws  of  crabs  are  met  with  in  the  upper  strata  of  marl, 
and  vegetable  imjuressions  in  the  bed  covering  the  lower  salt,  at 
the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  five  yards  from  the  sur- 
face. But  some  of  these  mines  are  now  beUeved  to  occur  in  ter- 
tiary formations. 

The  salt  formation  at  Drcatwich,  in  Worcestershire,  appears  to 
be  surrounded  by  the.  same  kind  oif  red  sand  rock,  and  covered 
with  similar  beds  of  gypsum  and  marl,  to  that  of  Cheshire. 
Here  the  rock  salt,  though  its  existence  has  been  proved  by 
boring  to  the  depth  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  is  no  where 
worked.  The  salt  is  procured  by  evaporating  the  water,  which 
is  nearly  saturated  with  it. 

Salt  springs  rise  in  some  of  the  coal  strata,  adjacent  to  the  red. 
marl  and  sandstone :  in  all  probability  the  brine  is  infiltered  from 
that  formation,  into  the  basset  edges  of  the  strata  overlying  coal. 
There  are  salt  springs  in  some  of  the  coal  mines  in  Northumber- 
land, Derbyshire,  and  Yorkshire  ;  and  a  spring  of  brine  rises  in 
the  river  Wear,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 

Brine  springs,  containing  from  five  to  six  per  cent,  of  sak,  rise 
in  the  coal  mines  near  Ashby-de-larZouch  in  Leicestershire,  at 
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the  depth  of  two  hundred  aud  twenty  five  yards  under  the  sar- 
iace.  A  weaker  brine  also  arises  in  the  upper  strata :  it  springs 
through  fissures  in  the  coal,  attended  with  a  hisdng  noise,  occa- 
fiioned  by  the  emission  of  hydrogen  gas. 

The  coal  nxines  at  Ashby  Wolds  are  in  the  center  of  England, 
and  are  worked  several  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea, 
which  id  ascertained  from  the  level  of  the  Oxford  canal  that 
passes  near  to  the  pits.  Had  this  circumstance  been  known  be- 
fore the  attention  of  geologlists  was  directed  to  the  structure  of 
the  earth's  surface,  it  would  have  been  inferred,  that  brine  springs 
so  far  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  had  their  source  from  the  waters 
of  the  oc^m,  percolating  through  fissures  in  the  earth. 

Strata  containing  copious  brine  springs  connected  with  the  coal 
measures  occur  on  the  Continent  of  North  America,  but  rock  salt 
has  not  yet  been  discovered  there.  In  the  valuable  coal  districts 
west  of  the  :Alleghany  mountains  in  the  United  States,  there  are 
brine  springs  both  in  the  strata  above  and  below  the  coal.  The 
strongest  and  most  abundant  supply  of  brine  rises  from  a  stratum 
of  fine  grained  white  sandstone,  which,  though  very  compact, 
contains  cavities  of  several  inches  in  depth,  through  which  the 
water  finds  a  free  circulation.  In  the  Muskingiun  valley  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  wells  have  been  sunk  to  the  brine  to  the  depth  rf 
900  feet,  which  is  &i  below  the  level  of  the  Altantic.  The 
strongest  brine  yields  fifty  pounds  of  fine  salt,  in  every  fifty  gal- 
lons of  water.— See  SiUhnan^s  American  Journal  of  SaeiuXi 
October,  1836. 

There  are  many  salt  springs  in  France,  but  no  mines  of  rock 
salt.  The*  salt  springs  at  SaUns,  in  the  department  of  tiie  Jura, 
rise  in  the  red  marl  formation,  and  the  gypsum  with  which  they 
are  associated,  is  exactly  similar  to  the  massive  gypsum  in  the 
English  red  marl.  The  strongest  of  these  sjx'ings  contains  15 
per  cent,  of  salt. 

In  Switzerland  the  rock  salt  and  g5rp6um  do  not  occur  in  the 
red  marl,  but  between  calcareous  beds,  which  are,  I  believe,  anal- 
ogous td  the  English  has,  and  will  be  again  mentioned. 

In  Spain  there  are  several  salt  springs  ancf  beds  of  rock  salt ; 
the  principal  formaticm  of  rock  salt  at  Gardona  in  Catalonia,  has 
been  described  by  Count  Alexander  Laborde,  in  his  magnificent 
work  entitled  Voyages  Pittoresques  dans  V  E spawns, 

"  The  salt  district  of  Cardona  comj^ehends  the  hill  on  which 
the  town  is  situated,  and  the  environs  of  more  than  a  league  in 
circumference.  The  surface  is  almost  every  where  covered  with 
vegetable  soil  to  the  depth  of  six  inches  or  more,  which  renders 
it  productive.  The  place  where  the  rock  salt  is  procured  is  a 
valley  forming  an  oval,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
half  a  mile  in  breadth  fh)m  east  to  west,  extending  from  the 
Castle  of  Cardona  to  the  joomontory  of  red  salt  at  the  other  end. 
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The  last  is  the  most  considerable  of  the  salt  ilDcks,  and  has  not 
yet  been  worjced;  it  is  sis  hundred  and  sixty  three  feet  in  height 
and  twelve  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  breadth  at  its  base.  This 
valley  is  also  traversed  by  a  chain  of  hills  of  rock  salt :.  besides 
these,  there  are  other  rocks  of  salt  at  the  feet  of  the  fortress,  and 
upon  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  which  stretches  to  the  foun- 
tain called  Cancunillo.  The  mountain  of  red  salt  is  do  called 
because  that  color  predominates;  but  the  colors  vary  with  the 
altitude  of  the  sun,  and  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  rain.  At 
the  foot  of  this  mountain  a  spring  of  water  issues,  which  comes 
through  a  fissure  we  perceive  on  the  summit.  The  rivulet  nms 
all  along  the  valley  from  the  east,  but  passes  under  ground  in  part 
of  its  course,  particularly  under  the  hill  where  the  rock  salt  is 
mined ;  it  rises  again  to  the  surface  at  a  little  distance,  and,  after 
running  along  the  plain,  discharges  itself  into  the  river  Caidona. 
This  brook  in  rainy  seasons  swells  the  waters  of  the  river,  which 
then  become  salt,  and  destroy  the  fish;  but  at  three  leagues 
lower,  the  water  has  no  perceptible  taste  of  salt.  All  these  salt 
mountains  are  intersected  by  crevices  and  chasms ;  and  have  also 
specious  grottoes,  where  are  found  stalactites  of  salt,  shaped  like 
bunches  of  grapes,  and  of  various  colors.". — "Nothing  can  com- 
pare with  the  magnificence  of  the  spectacle  which  the  mountain 
of  Cardona  exhibits  at  sunrise.  Besides  the  beautiful  forms 
which  it  presents;  it  appears  to  rise  above  the  river  like  a  moun- 
tain of  precious  |ems,  displaying  the  various  colors  produced  by 
the  refraction  of  the  sokur  rays  through  a  prism." — Count  Lor 
borde. 

"Hungary  and  Poland  afford  the  most  numerous  and  extensive 
repoatories  of  rock  salt  in  Europe.  The  salt  mines  of  Welielska 
near  Cracovia  have  been  long  celebrated  and  fi:equently  descri- 
bed ;  they  are  worked  at  the  depth  of  750  feet.  The  rock  salt  is 
covered  by  alternate  beds  of  marl  and  conglomerate ;  blocks  of 
salt  occur  also  in  the  marl.  The  beds  of  rock  salt  are  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  40  degrees.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  these  mines 
of  rock  salt,  there  are  springs  of  fresh,  as  well  as  of  salt  water. 
At  PlEoaid  in  Transylvania,  there  is  a  valley  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  \riiich  are  pure  rock  salt.  The  mine  of  Eperies  is  about  990 
feet  deep.  Water  is  sometimes  enclosed  in  the  blocks  of  rock 
salt." — Brangniart,  Afineralogie. 

There  is  an  extensive  formation  of  rock  salt,  stretching  oh  each 
side  of  the  Oarpathian  mountains  for  six  hundred  miles,  from  We- 
lielska in  Poland  towards  the  north,  to  Rimnie  in  Moldavia  on  the 
south.  It  has  indeed  been  observed,  that  rock  salt  and  brine 
springs  most  generally  occur  near  the  feet  of  extensive  mountain 
ranges,  which  adds  probability  to  the  opinion,  that  these  ranges 
were  once  the  boundaries  of  extensive  salt  lakes. 
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In  the  lojfty  deserts  of  Caramania  in  Asia,  accordii^  to  Char- 
din,  rock  salt  is  so  abundant,  and  the  atmosphere  so  dry,  that  the 
inhabitants  use  it  as  stone,  for  building  their  houses.  This  min- 
eral is  also  found  on  the  whole  elevated  table  land  of  Great  Tai- 
tarjr,  Thibet,  and  Indostan.  Extensive  plains  in  Persia  are  cov- 
ered with  a  saline  efflorescence ;  and  according  to  the  account  of 
travellers,  the  island  of  Onnus,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  one  large 
m^iss  of  rock  salt. 

-    In  the  elevated  mountains  of  Peru,  rock  salt  is  said  to  occur  at 
the  height  of  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

According  to  the  account  of  Hornemann,  there  is  a  mass  of 
rock  salt  spread  over  the  mountains  that  bound  the  desert  of  Libya 
to  the  north,  so  vast  that  no  eye  can  reach  its  termination  in  one 
direction  ;  and  its  breadth  he  computed  to  be  several  miles. 
Rock  salt  has  also  been  found  in  New  South  Wales. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  intended  for  the  present  volume,  to 
enumerate  the  different  places  in  which  this  valuable  mineral  oc- 
curs. I  only  propose  to  note  the  more  remarkable  situations,  pre- 
senting phenomena  that  may  tend  to  illustrate  the  mode  of  its 
formation.  Among  these  should  not  be  omitted  the  salt  lakes  on 
the  horders  of  Caffiaria,  east  of  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
contain,  at  their  bottom,  thick  beds  of  rock  salt  variously  colored. 

There  is  a  remarkable  formation  of  salt  at  Posa  near  Burgos, 
in  Castillo,  ^placed  in  an  immense  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  m 
which  are  foimd  pumice  stone  and  puzzolana.  The  volcanic 
mountain  of  Cologero,  near  Sciacca,  in  Sicily,  contains  in  its  heds 
a  considerable  intermixture  of  conmion  salt ;  and  masses  of  rock 
salt  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  imbedded  in  clay.*  hi 
these,  and  in  some  other  instances,  it  is  probable  that  subterrane- 
an fire  may  have  been  an  active  agent  in  the  formation  of  rock 
salt,  by  evaporating  the  waters  of  salt  lakes,  or  of  countries  re- 
cently emerged  from  the  ocean. 

The  rapid  formation  of  rock  salt  in  Syria,  during  one  of  those 
igneous  eruptions  which  have  at  times  overwhelmed  certain  pwj 
tions  of  the  globe,  is,  perhaps,  obscurely  alluded  to  by  the  sacred 
writer,  who  has  narrated  the  early  history  of  the  human  race, 
G^i.  chap,  xix-t  The  salt  lakes  existing  in  that  country  are  well 
known. 

Whether  all  the  repositories  of  rock  salt  above  enumerated  oc- 
cur in  the  red  marl,  cannot  in  the  present  state  of  our  information 
be  accurately  ascertained.  The  great  formation  of  rock  salt  and 
gypsum  neac  Bex  in  Switzerland,  constitutes  two  lai^e  and  exten- 
sive beds.     The  lowest  rests  upon  black  Umestone,  argillaceous 

•  Travels  in  Sicily^  by  Lieut.  General  Coekburn. 

t  Jerome,  who  rended  in  Syria  in  the  fourth  century,  inibnne  us,  that  the  rock 
of  salt  was  existing  in  his  time ;  and  fancifully  relates  certain  peculiarities  rei^ecUDg 
it,  which  equal  in  absurdity  the  legends  of  tne  darkest  ages  of  papal  superstition. 
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limestone^  and  sandstone ;  and  between  the  lower  gypsum  and 
the  upper,  there  are  thick  beds  of  argillaceous  limestone,  ^and 
similaj  argillaceous  limestone  forms  caps  over  the  upper  gypsum. 
The  gypeum  in  the  large  beds  is  anhydrous,  and  contains  pani- 
cles of  rock  salt  and  common  gypsum  disseminated  through  it 
The  prevailing  fossils  are  ammonites  and  belemnites.* 

The  mineral  characters  of  the  strata  at  Bex,  and  the  imbedded 
fossils,  incline  me  rather  to  refer  the  argillaceous  limestone,  over 
and  under  the  gypsum  and  salt  beds,  to  the  English  lias,  than  to 
magnesian  limestone.  Many  beds  of  the  lias  in  England,  con- 
tain much  muriat  of  soda  and  sulphat  of  magnesia. 

The  saliferous  gjrpsum  in  the  Tarentaise  is  anhydrous,  and' 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  silex ;  it  occurs  interstratified 
vith  limestone,  which  bears  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  magne- 
sian limestone  than  to  lias.  The  tops  of  some  of  the  mountains 
are^  covered  with  beds  of  common  gypsum,  intermixed  with  na- 
tive sulphur.  In  one  of  the  rocks  associated  with  the  gypsum 
formation,  I  discovered  a  fossil  Patella.  Though  a  branch  of  the 
Ecole  des  Mines,  with  able  instructors  from  Paris,  had  been  fmr 
some  years  established  at  Moutiers,  close  to  tiie  salt  formations, 
a  v«ry  erroneous  opinion  respecting  the  gypsum  of  the  Taren- 
taise was  maintained  by  the^  professors;  namely,  that  the  gyp- 
smn  naecety  formed  an  unconfomiable  covering  over  the  adjacent 
mountains.  I  observed  it  in  several  parts  of  the  valley  of  the 
DoroB,  near  Moutiers,  as  distinctly,  interstratifilsd  in  the  calcareous 
mountains,  as  the  gypsum  of  Montmartre  is  interstratified  be- 
tween the  tertiary  formations  near  Paris.  In  one  oif  the  beds  of 
gypsum,  there  was  a  thin  stratum  of  carbonaceous  matter,  which 
soiled  the  fingers  like  coal  smut ;  this  is  the  only  instance  of 
carbonaceous  matter  found  in  gypsum  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 
Transparent  colorless  rock  ssdt  consists  of  muriate  of  soda,  near- 
ly in  the  highest  state  of  purity  ;  or,  according  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  of 
chlorine  ai^d  sodium.  If  has  so  little  water  of  crystallization,  that 
it  scarcely  decrepitates  when  thrown  on  burning  coals,  in  which 
it  diflFers  from  ssdt  prepared  artificially  by  evaporation.  Speci- 
mens of  rock  salt  brought  from  th6  Polish  mines,  ^e  less  dispo- 
sed to  deliquesce,  than  those  from  Cheshire.  The  deep  red  color, 
very  common  to  rock  salt,  is  derived  from  the  oxide  of  iron. 
Rock  salt  firequently  lies  inibedded  in  clay  or  marl,  in  detached 
masses ;  the  clay  is  often  much  impregnated  with  salt,  which  is 
extracted  from  it  by  solution  in  water.  The  ahnost  constant  oc- 
currence of  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum)  with  rock  salt,  is  also  a 
fact  of  considerable  interest  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  two 
most  powerful  acids,  the  sulphuric  and  muriatic,  so  nearly  asso- 
ciated in  the  same  place.     This  fact,  in  a  more  advanced  state 

*  Travels  in  the  Tarentaise,  p.  415. 
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of  science,  may  elucidate  the  chemical  changes  which  have  ef- 
fected the  formation  of  these  minerals. 

'  The  most  natural  hypothesis  respecting  the  formation  of  rock 
saltj  at  least  in  some  situations,  is  that  before  stated,  which  at- 
tributes it  to  the  gradual  evaporation  of  lakes  and  pools  of  salt 
water,  which  remained  when  the  ocean  retired  fix)m  the  present 
oontinents.  This  mineral,  by  slow  evaporation,  would  be  sepa- 
rated /rom  the  imp>ure  salts  that  exist  in  sea  water ;  and  as  these 
salts  are  more  deliquescent  than  rock  salt,  they  might  be  washed 
away  before  the  beds  of  rock  salt  were  covered  with  earthy  strata. 

^  The  occurrence  of  anhydrous  gypsum  with  rock  salt,  which 
is  also  anhydrous,  would,  however,  indicate  the  action  of  he^ 
in  the  formation  of  these  minerals ;  for  it  "is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  any  mode  of  aqueous  deposition,  that  could  fonn  anhy- 
drous gypsum :  but  common  gypsum  might  be  fused  by  heat, 
audits  water  of  crystallization  expelled;  it  would  then  be  con- 
verted into  anhydrous  gypsum.  From  the  observations  of  M. 
Carpentier,  at  Bex,  it  appears  that  the  great  beds  of  gypsum  as- 
sociated with  rock  salt,  are  always  found  to  be  anhydrous  when 
they  are  laid  open  to  the  atmosphere  ;  but  they  soon  absorb  wa- 
ter, and  are  converted  into  common  gypsum.  The  saliferous 
gypsum  in  other  parts  of  the  Alps,  is  also  anhydrous ;  and  if  it 
should  appear  that  the  beds  of  gypsum  associated  with  rock  salt 
in  other  countries  are  anhydrous,  where  they  have  not  been  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  moisture,  it  would  add  much  probability 
to  the  opinion,  that  the  consolidation  of  rock  salt  and  gypstun 
had  been  effected  by  heat. 

'   OBSERVATIONS     AND     INi^UlRIES     RELATING     TO     THE     NEW    BED 

SANDSTONE. 

The  new  red  sandstone,  considered  as  one  extensive  group  or  forma- 
tion, presents  greater  diversity  of  character  than  any  other  secondary  for- 
mation ;  it  is  for  the  most  pari  evidendy  composed  of  the  debris  or  detri- 
tus of  older  and  lower  rocks,  torn  off  probably  by  the.  great  convulsions 
which  at  different  times  tilted  up  the  latter,  and  spread  the  fragments  far 
and  wide  over  them,  in  unconformable  beds. 

This  deposition  must  have  taken  place  under  the  ocean,  daring  peri- 
ods of  great  violence  and  disturbance,  succeeded  by  periods  of  repose, 
when  the  calcareous  beds  of  stratified  limestone  were  formed.  The  state 
of  the  globe  in  those^periods  of  convulsion,  was  doubtless  unfavorable  to 
the  existence  of  organic  life.  A  few  fossil  vegetable  remains  occur  in 
the  new  red  sandstone  of  England,  such  as  calamites  and  equiseta;  but 
I  think  it  highly  probable,  that  some  of  these  remains  have, been  trans- 
ported from  the  coal  strata,  which,  like  the  rocks  below  them,  must  have 
suffered  considerable  denudation.  There  are,  however,  indications,  that 
dry  land  or  marshes  existed  in  some  parts,  when  the  red  sandstone  was 
deposited,  ajs  the  foot  marks  of  a  species  of  tortoise  have  been  discovered, 
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imprinted  on  the  new  red  sandstone  of  DomfKesshire ;  and  the  remainis 
of  reptiles  have  been  found  in  the  magnesian  conglomerates  near  Bristol, 
and  of  animals^  supposed  te  be  saurians,  in  the  new  red  sandstone  of 
Warwickshire.  These  discoveries  are  of  importance,  as  they  mark  a 
progressive  advuicement  of  animal  exbtence ;  for  no  species  of  reptile 
has  hisheito  been  found  in  the  coal  strata,  or  in  the  transition  rocks  be- 
low them.  Professor  Hitchcock,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  United  States, 
has  recently  observed,  in  what  he  describes  as  new  red  sandstone,  numer- 
ous impressions  of  the  feet  of  birds  of  the  order  of  Grallae  or  Waders.* 

These  discoveries  in  the  new  red  sandstone  make  us  acquainted  with 
the  earliest  known  indications  of  the  existence  of  two  higher  classes  of 
vertebrated  animals,  reptiles  and  birds.  In  -the  transition  rocks,  and  the 
coal  measures,  we  only  find  the  remains  of  the  first  or  lowest  class,  fish. 

From  the  great  diversity  of  mineral  character  in  the  strata  of  new  red 
sandstone,  in  difl^ent  situations,  or  even  at  different  depths  in  the  same 
locality,  tnuch.  uncertainty  has  prevailed,  in  identifying  the  beds,  partic- 
nlariy  the  lower  ones,  in  different  districts ;  and  geologists  are  scarcely 
yet  agreed^  whether  the  red  sandstone  and  conglomerates  that  skirt  the 
southern  side  of  the  Grampian  mountains  in  Scodand,  belong  to  the  new 
red  sandstone,  or  to  the  old  red  sandstone  of  the  transition  series.  In* 
deed,  the  mineral  characters  alone  could  not  determine  the  geological  po- 
sition, without  an  extensive  examination  of  the  relations  of  the  sandstone 
with  the  strata. above: it  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  sandstone  and 
conglomerates  that  skirt  the  Grampians,  may  neither  be  of  the  same  age 
as  that  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  or  that  of  .the  new  red  sandstone  of  South 
Britain.  If  the  red  sandstone  and  conglomerates  were  formed  of  the  detri- 
tus of  the  lower  rocks,  at  the  period  when  the  latter  were  upheaved,  this 
period  may  have  been  very  different  in  distant  countries.  The  granite  of 
the  Grampian  mountains  may  have  been  upraised  at  a  period  anterior  to 
the  elevation  of  the  granitic  mountains  in  England^  or  those  in  Dumfries- 
shire and  the  south  of  Scodand.  ^  I  have  shown,  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, that  the  elevation  of  the  granitic  beds  in  England,  was  anterior  to 
the  upheaving  of  the  granite  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  violent  convulsions 
by  'which  the  primary  mountains  were  upraised,  must  have  occasioned  a 
loDS-Gontinoed  and  tremendous  agitation  of  the  oceaft,  sufficient  to  tear 
off  inrniense  portions  of  rock,  and  to  break  them  into  fragments,  and 
spread  them  over  a  vsst  extent  of  sur&ce.'f 

Whoever  has  examined  with  attention  the  new  red  sandstone  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  granitic  rocks,  will  have  seen,  that  it  is  chiefly  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  those  rocks,  intermixed  with  small  grains  of  sand,  cemented 
together  in  beds  mote  or  less  adherent.  In  the  sQption  of  Cbarhwood 
Forest,  (Plate  II,  fig.  4,)  a  mass  of  red  sandstone  a,  rests  upon  elevated 
beds  of  slate  c  c,  I  closely  examined  the  beds  in  contact  with  the  slate, 
and  found  they  contained  numerous  small,  sharp^edged  fragments  of  slate, 
mtermixed  with  small  fragments  of  quartz  and  forest  rocks,  imbedded  in 
yellow  sandstone,  which  became  striped  a,nd  colored  with  red  in  the  upper 

*  ^lUman's  American  Journal  of  Science,  &>g^  January,  1836. 

f  What  is  considered  as  the  old  red  sandstone  near  the  Granipians,  I  found  to 
be  in  some  parts  intermixed  with  particles  of  green  earth  and  basaltic  rocks,  par- 
ticularly, close  to  Stonehaven,'  where  the  red  conglomerate  is  intersected  by  dykes 
of  harder  conglomerate,  containing  rounded  masses  of  beautifhl  dark  felspar  por- 
phyry. 
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beds.    No  large  inaBses,  or  rounded  bocdders  of  the  forest  rocks,  occar  in 
the  sandstone  ndjoining  the  forest.     They  were  probably  transported  to  a 

V  distance,  during  the  first  period  of  the  convulsion,  by  which  the  rocks 
were  upraised.  The  sandstone  formed  in  depresfflona  of  the  rocks,  was 
evidently  deposited  when  the  violent  turbulence  of  the  ocean  had  nearly 
subsided,  and  the  water  xontained  only  earthy  particles  and  small  frag- 
ments, washed  from  rocks  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  localiues, 
where  the  strata  are  at  present  found.  A  vast  tract  of  primary  country, 
extending  from  Charnwood  Forest  to  the  Malvern  Hills,  has  been  broken 
down,  and  the  granite  buried  under  its  own  ruins.  Some  of  the  rocks 
rise  near  to,  or  just  above  the  surface,  here  and  there  in  the  adjacent 
counties,  sufficient  to  afford  proof  of  their  former  continuity  and  connec- 
tion with  the  central  granite  of  England.  Some  of  the  sandstone  formed 
in  the^  depressions  of  the  forest  rocks,  is  quite  red  i  in  other  .parts  close 
adjacent,  it  is  yellow  or  striped.  The  strata  of  aandstoae  above  the  slate 
at  Swithhindi  are  about  fifty  feet  in  thickness. 

If  similar  beds  of  the  new  red  sandstone  were  formed  at  periods  more 
Or  less  remote  from  each  other^  it  may  sufficiently  explain  the  differeot 
Opinions  that  have  been  formed,  respecting  its  connection  with  the  coal 
measures.  Some  geologists  on  the  Continent  maintain,  that  the  k)wer 
beds  of  this  sandstone  are  conformable  with  the  coal  measures,  and  form 
a  part  of  them.  In  some  parts  of  England,  the  lowest  new  red  sand- 
stone  is  found  conformable^  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  coal  measures 
beneath ;  but  in  other  parts,  at  a  little  distance,  it  occurs  unconfimnably. 
Too  much  importance  ha84)een  attached  to  this  circumstance ;  for  wher- 
ever the  coal  strata  take  nearly  an  horizontal  position,  or  are  but  slightly 
inclined,  the  strata  of  red  sandstone  above  may  take  the  same  position, 
and  be  conformable  in  such  situations,  and  unconformable  where  the  sub- 
jacent strata  are  more  inclined.  Some  German  geologists  maintain,  that 
the  lower  new  red  sandstone,  the  rotk4odU  Hegende,  occurs  aJso  below 
the  coal  measures  of  Germany.  It  is  probable  that  a  stratum,  like  the 
limestone  shale  of  Derbyshire,  which  occurs  under  the  coal  of  that  coun- 
ty, may  also  occur  in  Germany.  This  bed  is  of  great  thickness,  and  is 
chiefly  composed  of  sands  and  marl,  and  contains,  in  some  parts,  thick 
sti^ata  of  siliceous  sandstone :  it  has  a  dark  reddish  brown  color,  and  may 
be  mistaken  for  the  new  red  sandstone,  where  its  geological  relations  are 
not  easily  to  be  discovered. 

^  I  am  not  aware  that  any  formation  analogous  to  the  new  red  sandstone, 
is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  in  any  other  part  of  Savoy  that 
I  examined ;  though  the  secondary  strata  above  the  red  sandstone  occur 
abundantly,  and  have  been  upraised  with  the  granitic  mountains  of  that 
country.  If,  however,  as  I  think  may  be  prov^,  the  granite  was  not  ele- 
vated until  afler  the  deposition  of  the  secondary  strata,  which  in  England 
rests  upon  new  red  sandstone^  and  if  this  sandstone  i^elf  is  formed  from 
the  detritus  of  the  lower  rocks,  it  could  not  have  had  a  place  among  the 
secondary  rocks  when  they  were  upraised.  It  is  probaUe  that  die  vast 
beds  of  molasse  or  eandstone,  and  congfomerates  in  Savoy,  were  formed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  new  red  sandstone,  but  at  a  much  later  pe- 
riod, or  in  the  tertiary  epoch.  I  merely  offer  these  observations  to  the 
attention  of  geologists.  The  elevated  beds  of  puddingstone  in  the  Va- 
lorsine,  cx>raposed  of  imbedded  fragments  of  mica  slate,  and  the  lower 
rocks,  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  represent  (he  conglomerates  of  die  tran- 
sition epoch. 
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The  opinion  of  some  of  the  French  geologists  respecting  the  new  red> 
eandstone,  may  here  be  referred  to. 

Le  Grls  masse  prmcipale  de  terrain  houiller,  prende  8ouv<ent  uhe 
grande  extension,  en  abandonnant  au  moinS'  en  majeure  partie  la  hou- 
lUe  atec  Targile  schisteuse  qui  I'envelloppe. — Daubuisson,  TraiU  de  Ge-^ 
egnosie,  torn.  2. 

M.  A.  H.  Bonnard,  in  his  Apper^  Geognostique  des  Terrains,  p.  144^ 
describes  the  red  sandstone  as  the  upper  part  of  the  coal  formation. 

A.  Humboldt,  in  his  Essai  Geognosti^  sur  le  Gisement  des  Hochts, 
p.  199,  mentions  a  red  sandstone  passing  into  porphyry,  as  the  upper  part 
of  the  coal  formation  in  Germany. 

Messrs.  Daubnisson  and  Bonnard  appear  to  have  mistaken  the  lowest 

rt  of  the  red  marl  and  sandstone,  for  a  portion  of  the  regular  coal  strata. 
Hamboldi  makes  a  distinction  between  the  unconformable  red  sand- 
Bbme,  and  the  porphyritic  red  sandstone,  which  he  cites  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  coal  formation. 
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CHAPTER. XIII. 

ON  THE  LIAS  AND  OOLITIC  SERIES. 

Geological  Position  of  Lias  Clay  and  Limestone. — Their  Mineral  Characters.— 
Alum  Slate  in  Lias. — Remarkable  Organic  Remains  and  Characteristic  Fo»ils. 
— Extent  of  the  Lias  Formation  in  England. — Interesting  Junctions  of  Lias  and 
Red  Marl.^Lias  of  France  and  the  Alps.— Oolite  or  Roestone,  the  Jura  Lime- 
stone of  Foreign  Geologists. — Mineral  Characters,  and  remarkable  Orsanic  Re- 
mains.— Lower  Oolke. — Oxford  or  Clunch  Clay. — Middle  Oolites.— Kinimer- 
idge  Clay. — ^Upper  or  Portland  Oolites. — ^Stonesheld  Slate — ^its  true  position  dis- 
covered-^contains  Organic  Remains  of  Insects,  Flying  Reptiles,  and  small  Land 
Quadrupeds. — Extent  of  the  Oolite  Formation  in  England,  and  its  abrupt  Ter* 
mination. — Sections  of  the  Oolitic  Series  of  Beds  in  Yorkshire  and  the  West  of 
England,  compared  with  a  Section  of  the  Secondary  Strata  in  Germany. 

In  England,  immediately  over  the  red  marlor  Keuper,  there 
occurs  a  great  bed  of  dark  grey  argillaceous  limestone,  divided 
into  thin  strata,  and  associated  with  beds  of  clay,  called  Lias.  It 
is  the  best  characterized  of  all  the  secondary  strata,  (except 
chalk,)  both  by  its  mineral  characters  and  its  fossil  remains;  and 
it  presents  the  same  characters,  through  a  considerable  part  <h 
France  and  Germany. 

The  geologist  who  has  taken  a  comprehensive  view  of  differ- 
ent rock  formations,  and  has  compared  the  resemblance  as  weD 
as  the  diversity  they  present,  must  frequently  have  observed  a 
tendency  in  nature,  to  reproduce  similar  strata  in  distant  parts  of 
a  series  of  strata,  and  even  in  different  formations.  In  the  chap- 
ter on  the  Coal  Measures,  I  have  given  examples  of  the  repeated 
recurrence  of  similar  strata  at  different  depths,  implying  a  recur- 
rence of  the  same  conditions  under  which  each  bad  been  formed. 

In  the  lowest  part  of  the  magnesian  limestone  in  the  northern 
counties,  there  are  thin  strata  of  marly  limestone,  called  by 
Professor  Sedgwick,  Marl  slate,  which  may  be.regarded  as  the 
first  approach  to  a  formation  resembling  lias,  in  many  of  its  cha^ 
acters.  Again,  over  the  middle  beds  of  the  red  sandstone,  there 
occurs  a  considerable  thickness  of  calcareous  strata,  in  many  res- 
pects resembling  lias,  called  the  Muschel  kalk ;  it  may,  perhaps, 
when  viewed  on  a  large  scale,  be  considered  as  a  lower  formation 
of  liasj  separated  from  it  by  the  variegated  marls  of  the  upper  red 
sandstone.  This  bed,  as  before  stated,  has  not  been  discovered  in 
England.  The  lias,  therefore,  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  of  the 
lower  strata ;  it  serves  as  a  key  to  the  geology  of  the  secondary 
formations  in  England,  and  the  first  inquiry  which  the  student 
should  make,  when  he  is  in  doubt  respecting  the  position  of  any 
of  the  secondary  beds,  should  be, — Does  it  occur  dbove  or  beUno 
the  lias? 
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The  name  Lias  \vas  ^probably  given  to  this  formation  jby  the 
provincial  pronunciation  of  the  word  layers,  as  the  strata  of 
lias  limestone  are  generally  very  regular  and  flat,  and  can  easily 
be  raised  in  slabs  from  the  quarry.  When  the  has  beds  are  fully 
developed  with  their  associated  beds  of  clay,  they  fonn  a  mass  of 
stratified  limestone  and  day,  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness, 
which  rests  upon  the  red  mail  described  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  regular  stratified  lias  limestone  occupies  the  tower  part  of 
the  bed,  and  the  lias  clay  the  upper.  The  lowest  beds  of  the 
limestone  have  often  a  yellowish  white  color,  and  are  called 
white  lias.  The  blue  lias  limestone  has  a  dark  smok6-grey  color, 
a  dull  ealrthy  texture,  and  an  imperfectly  conchoidal  firacture : 
the  purest  beds  contsun  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  combined  with  bitumen,  alumine,  and  iron.  If  iron  enter 
largely  into  the  composition  of  this  limestone,  it  forms  a  lime, 
when  burned,  which  has  the  property  of  setting  under  water. 

The  finer  kinds  of  white  lias  will  receive  a  polish,. and  may  be 
used  for  lithographic  drawings.  Above  the  lias  limestone  and  the 
lias  clay,  there  occur,  in  some  situations,  beds  of  sandy  lias,  with 
layers  of  ironstone  in  nodules :  this  part  of  the  lias  formation  has 
been  called  nuxrl  stone  in  some  of  the  midland  counties. 

The  lias  clay  frequently  occurs  in  the  form  of  soft  slate  or 
shale,  which  divides  into  very  thin  laminee.  This  shale  is  often 
much  impregnated  with  bitumen  and  with  iron  pyrites,  and  will 
contitme  to  bum  slowly  when  laid  in  heaps  with  faggots,  and 
once  ignited :  during  this  slow  combustion,  the  sulphur  in  the 
iron  pyrites  is  decomposed,  and  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  with  a  portion  of  the  alumine  in  the  shale,  and 
forms  sulphat  of  alumine  or  alum.  The  alum  shale  of  Whitby 
in  Yorkshire  is.  of  this  kind ;  it  has  rather  a  soapy  feel,  and  a 
slight  silky  lustre*  When  the  lias  clay  or  alum  shale  falls  in 
large  masses  from  the  cliffs  upon  the  sea  shore,  and  gets  mois-' 
ten«d  by  sea  water,  it  ignites  spontaneously,  and  continues,  burn- 
ing a  considerable  time.  The  cliffs  of  lias,  clay  near  Lyme,  in 
Devonshire,  took  fire  after  heavy  rains,  and  continued  burning 
for  several  months,  about  the  middlp  of  the  last  century.  At  the 
I»resent  time,  a  hill  near  Weymouth  is  ignited  by  a  similar  cause ; 
it  is  composed  of  bituminous  clay  with  pyrites,  but  it  ijs  an  upper 
bed  in  the  oolite  formation,  called  Eimmeridge  clay. 

Lias  clay  is  impregnated  with  a  considerable  portion  of  muriat 
of  soda,  and  sulphat  of  magnesia  and  soda.  The  mineral  springs 
of  Cheltenham  and  Gloucester  rise  in  this  clay ;  but  the  mineral 
qualities  decrease  after  the  springs  have  been  open^  some  time, 
which  proves  that  the  saline  matter  is  derived  firom  parts  of  the 
bed  adjacent  to  the  springs,  and  is,  therefore,  soon  exhausted. 

The  beds  of  lias  clay  and  limestone  are  particularly  distin- 
guished by  the  iiumber  and  variety  of  the  organic  remains  which 
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they  contain.  Twenty  different  kinds  of  ammonites  have  been 
discovered  in  lias,  and  also  nautilites,  belemoites,  and  other  cham- 
bered shells  in  great  abundance.  Univalve  unchambered  shells 
are  not  numerous  in  this  formation,  but  a  great  variety  of  bivalve 
shells  occur  in  it.  The  gryphite  (Gfryphea  incufvaj  a  deeply 
incuared  bivalve  shell,  abounds  so  much  in  some  of  the  beds  of 
has,  that  in  France  it  has  received  the  name  of  Calcaire  a  grf- 
pkites.  Pentacririites  also  abound  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lias; 
and  in  conjunction  with  gryphites,  and  the  ammonites  that  have 
a  ridge  between  two  furrows  round  the  back  of  the  shell,  are 
characteristic  of  the  lias  formation.  The  pentacrinite  and  encrin- 
ite  were  zoophytes  with  long  articulated  stems  and  branches:  in 
the  encrinite  the  stem  is  round,  in  the  pentacririite  pentagonal. 
The  annexed  cut  represents  part  of  the  branches  or  arms  of  the 
Briarean  peniacrinite. 
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A  recent  pentacrinite  found  in  Dublin  Bay  is  given,  Plate  THI, 
fig.  17.  In  this  species  the  arms  are  less  numerous  than  those 
of  the  Briarean  pentacrinite :  two  entire  specimens  of  the  latter 
are  represented  in  Dr.  Buckland's  B.  T.,  vol.  11^  plates  51  and  53. 

Fossil  fish,  with  the  form  of  the  bodies  and  scales  well  pre- 
served, are  found  in  flattened  nodules  of  lias  limestone.  The 
most  remarkable  fossil  remains  in  lias,  are  the  skeletons  of 
^lormous  animals  allied,  to  the  order  of  lizards  or  saurians.  The 
bones  and  teeth  of  reptiles  have  occasionally  been  found  in  the 
new  red  sandstone ;  but  in  the  lias  and  the  secondary  strata  above 
lias,  the  bones  of  saurian  animals  are  so  numerous,  and  of  such 
vast  size,  that  the  epoch  in  which  these  strata  were  deposited,  has 
been  emphatically  called  "  the  age  of  reptiles."  From  the  struc- 
ture of  these  monsters,  and  the  form  of  their  teeth,  it  is  evident 
that,  hke  the  crocodiles  and  alligators  of  the  present  day,  they 
were'  eminently  predacious  and  carnivorous ;  they  were  for  a  long 
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period  the  voracious  and  dominant  aristocracy  of  the  animal  king- 
dom— the  lords  of  the  waters  and  marshes  of  the  ancient  world. 
To  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare  we  are  indebted  for  having  deter- 
mined the  forms  of  two  genera  of  these  animals.  The  ichthyo- 
saurus, or  fish  lizard,  had  a  head  resembUng  a  dolphin  more  than 
a  lizard,  and  numerous  conical  teeth ;  the  orbit  of  the  eye  is  un- 
commonly large.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude 
of  these  animals,  when  I  mention  that  the  orbit  of  the  eye  in  a 
head  belonging  to  Mr.  Johnson  of  Bristol,  which  I  measured,  was 
ten  inches  long  and  seven  broad :  the  orbit  in  another  head, 
belonging  to  the  same  gentleman,  measured  nine  inches  in 
breadth.*    The  vertebrse  of  the  ichthyosaurus  nearly  resemble 


those  of  a  shark,  which  enabled  it  to  bend  its  tail  with  great  far 
cility,  and  assisted  the  motion  of  its  paddles,  in  propelling  tho 
body  with  great  velocity  through  water.  The  skeleton  of  the 
ichthyosaurus,  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Conybeare,  is  represented  in 
the  above  cut.  Of  the  ichthyosaurus,  several  species  have  been 
discovered.  The  plesiosaurus  resembles  the  former  genus  in 
many  important  parts  of  its  osteology ;  but  its  vertebree  have  a 
closer  ajpproximation  to  those  of  the  crocodile ;  they  ore  only 
slightly  concave :  its  neck  was  IcHiger  than  its  body,  and  was 
composed  of  thirty  vertebrae,  which  exceeds  the  number  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae  of  the  swan.    (See  the  following  cut. )    Several 


qiecies  of  plesiosauri  have  been  determined ;  some  of  them  were 
twenty  feet  in  length.  The  bones  of  both  animals  are  found 
very  commonly  in  the  cliffis  of  lias  at  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire,  and 

*  Mr.  Johnson  of  Bristol  has,  durinc  many  years,  doToted  mach  time  an4  labor, 
and  has  liberally  expended  considerable  sums  of  monej,  in  collecting  organic  re- 
mains of  these  saurian  aiiimals ;  and  it  is  to  the  collection  of  theee  remains,  in  his 
|»rivate  raasenm^  that  we  are  principally  indebted  for  the  di«coTerics  which  have 
Hoce  been  m4de  respecting  them. 

28      . 
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on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Severn.  The  organic  remains  in 
lias  axe  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  marine.  "  Bones  of  the  turtle 
and  crocodile  have  been  discovered  in  lias :  the  fossilized  remains 
of  terrestrial  plants  also  occur  in  it.  This  proves  that  dbry  land 
muat  have  existed  in  its  vicinity,  at  thd  peribd  of  its  dqiositioa 

A  large  collection  of  the  fossil  skeletons  of  different  species  of 
these  saurian  animals,  from  the  lias  cliffs,  at  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire, 
has  been  made  by  Thomas  Hawkins,  Blsq.,  and  described,  with 
plates,  in  one  volimae,  folio,  entitled  "  Memoirs  of  Ichthyosauri 
and  PlesiosawriJ*^  The  specimens  themselves  have  since  been 
purchased  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  lias  formation  extends  in  a  waving  line  through  England, 
from  near  Whitby  in  Yorkshire  to  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire ;  at  both 
its  extremities  it  is  fully  developed,  and  presents  similar  features, 
namely ,-Mlark  cliffs  of  blackish  clay  or  alum  shale,  with  a  nearly 
flat  floor  of  lias  limestone,  extending  into  the  sea,  forming  a  natu- 
rsd  pavement,  on  which  the  observer  may  walk  secure,  treading 
at  almost  every  step  on  the  organic  remains  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a  former  world,  disseminated  through  the  rock.  These  animal 
remains  are  generally  surrounded  by  stone  harder  than  the  other 
part  of  the  stratum,  and  project  above  the  surface,  -At  Sandsend, 
near  Whitby,  the  alum  shale  has  been  perforated  near  the  sea,  to 
the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  yardsj  without  penetrating 
into  the  subjacent  rock  ;  to  which,  if  we  add  the  height  of  the 
cliffs  above,  it  will  make  a  total  thickness  of  lias  exceeding  two 
hundred  and  twenty  yards :  the  upper  parts  are  more  productive 
of  alum  than  the  lower.*  In  Dorsetshire,  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  lias  formation  may  be  seen  in  succession :  a  few  miles  west 
of  Bridport,  the  uppermost  bed  rises  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
and  three  miles  west  of  Lime  it  terminates,  and  the  white  Has 
^(the  lowest  part  of  its  formation)  may  be  observed  at  low  water 
resting  on  red  marl. 

The  lias  formation  is  extensively  developed  on  the  eastern  side 
of  France.  In  passing  by  Rouvray  to  Dijon,  in  the  year  1820, 
I  was  exceedingly  struck  with  the  complete  resemblance  of  the 
geology  of  the  country,  with  that  of  Leicestershire  and  Worces- 
tershire. Before  arriving  at  Rouvray,  we  pass  over  red  marl,* 
after  leaving  that  town,  the  road  traverses  a  very  low  range  of 
decomposing  sienite  and  granite  rocks,  exactly  similar  to  those  of 
Malvern ;  after  which,  it  passes  for  several  miles  over  a  well  char- 
acterized lias,  filled  with  gryphites  and  belemnites :  masses  of  the 
harder  parts,  filled  with  these  fossils,  are  collected  for  keeping  the 
road  in  repair. 

*  Mr.  John  PfaiUips,  in  his  recent  survey  of  tbe  Yorkehin  coast,  estimatfls  the 
average  thicknesaof  the  lias,  comprising  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  beds,  at  ooO 
feet,  or  283  yards.        ^ 
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In  England,  Has  limestone  occurs  almost  always  in  nearly  hori- 
zontal strata,  and  never  attains  any  great  elevation.  On  the  west 
of  Gloucester,  at  Highnam  Park,  lias  limestone  forms  a  nearly  flat 
pavement,  resting  on  red  marl,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Vale  of  Severn. 
Prom  this  point  to  the  northwest  there  is  no  bed  of  lias  known 
in  England  or  Wales,  except  an  isolated  patch  of  lias  strata  in 
Shropshire,  lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Murclnson ;  but  lias  is  found 
in  the  northwest  part  of  Ireland,  and  in  some  of  the  Hebrides. 
At  Barrow-on-Soar,  in  Leicestershire,  lias  rise&  considerably  above 
the  level  of  the  river :  it  is  in  the  flattened  balls  that  occur  in  the 
Barrow  limestone,  that  the  finest  specimens  of  fossil  fish  are 
fonnd.  The  most  interesting  junction  of  lias  and  red  marl,  that 
I  have  observed,  occurs  in  the  south  side  of  the  Severn,  at  Aust 
passage,  where  the  red  marl  may  be  seen  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, supporting  the  lias,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  micaceous 
bed,  filled  with  broken  bones  of  saurian  animals,  and  other  or* 
ganic  remains.  Another  remaricable  junction  is  mentioned,  Chap* 
ter  II.  The  lias  clay,  firom  its  comparative  softness,  has  been 
more  affected  by  the  action  of  torrents  and  inundations  than  the 
strata  above  or  beneath  it :  hence  it  is  firequently  ezoavated  into 
valleys.  Some  of  the  mountain  valleys  in  the  Alps  are  cut  in 
lias  clay.  The  lias  limestone  of  the  Alps  and  the  Jura,  loses  its 
flat  and  parallel  stratification,  and  is  bent  and  contorted  in  vari- 
ous directions ;  it  also  frequently  loses  its  earthy  texture,  and  is 
hard  and  semicrystalline,  like  transition  Umestone. 

The  Rev.  R.  Hali&x,  of  Standish,  near  Gloucester,  obligingly 
showed  me  part  of  the  lias  and  oolite  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  Chel- 
tenham, which  he  had  particularly  studied.  Between  the  upper 
lias  clay  and  the  ooUte,  there  is  a  thick  bed  of  reddish  earth  with 
ferruginous  nodules  inclosing  portions  of  lias ;  this  «aith  may  be 
seen  cropping  out,  at  the  foot  of  Leckhampton  Hill.  No  well* 
marked  natural  division  exists,  which  can  detennine  whether  this 
bed  should  be  classed  with  has,  or  the  oolites*  The  fossils  in  has 
clay,  and  limestone,  are  nearly  black,  and  are  sometimes  intrusted 
with  pyrites. 

The  most  valuable  mineral  substances  obtained  from  lias  in 
England,  are  water-setting  lime  aiid  alum  shale.  The  property  of 
setting  under  water  may  be  communicated  to  any  kind  of  Ume, 
by  an  admixture  with  burned  and  pulverized  ironstone.  Many 
of  the  bituminous  and  pjrritical  shades  in  the  coal  strata  would 
yield  alum  by  slow  combustion,  if  they  could  be  obtained  with 
&cility.  When  alum  shale  is  burned,  and  the  soluble  part  is  ex- 
tracted by  water,  it  is  necessary  to  add  potass  before  the  process 
of  evaporation,  as  crystallized  alum  is  a  triple  salt,  composed  of 
sulphat  of  alumine  and  potass. 
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OolUe. — ^The  numerous  beds  of  yellowish  limestone  alterna- 
ting with  beds  of  clay,  marl,  sand,  and  sandstone,  that  compose 
the  oolite  forination  in  England,  ar^  of  variable  thickness ;  (heir 
aggregate  arerage  depths  from  the  top  of  the  upper  oolite  to  the 
lias,  may  be  estimated  at  1200  feet.  These  beds  may  be  traced 
with  little  interruption  along  a  waving  line  from  the  Cleveland 
Hills  in  Yorkshire  into  Dorsetshire.  In  Gloucestershire  they 
compose  a  lofty  range  of  hills  on  the  south  side  of  the  vale  of 
Severn,  called  the  Cotteswold  Hills ;  but  no  strata  of  this  forma- 
tion are  found  in  any  part  of  England  or  Wales  northwest  of  the 
river  Severn.  In  many  parts  of  France,  the  oohte  strata,  accomr 
panied  with  lias,  {Mresent  all  the  characters  of  the  same  formatioa 
in  England ;  but  in  the  Jura  mountains,  where  they  are  fully  de- 
veloped, the  mineral  characters  often  cMer  considerably ;  and  it 
is  oiUy  from  the  geologic^  position  and  the  imbedded  fossils,  that 
they  can  be  identified  with  the  English  series. 

Oolite  or  Roestone  receives  its  name  from  the  small  globules, 
like  the  roe  of  a  fish,  that  are  imbedded  in  many  of  the  strata:  in 
some  instances  these  globules  attain  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  this 
variety  has  obtained  the  name  of  Pisiform  ooiUe,  In  England) 
nearly  all  the  beds  of  limestone  that  are  oolitic,  in  this  formation, 
have  a  yellowish  brown  or  ochrey  ccdor,  by  which  they  may  ^ 
first  sight  be  distinguished  from  has.  The  limestone  in  which 
the  globules  are  imbedded  has  generally  an  earthy  texture,  and  is 
duU>  and  incapable  of  receiving  a  polish :  some  varieties  of  oolite 
have  been  much  used  for  architecture.  Somerset  House,  and 
many  of  the  public  buildings  in  London,,  are  constructed  of  this 
stone ;  but  it  is  not  durable.  The  occurrence  of  small  oviform 
globules  in  limestone  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  the  oolite  for- 
mation :  in  the  magnesian  limestone,  and  even  in  transition  lime- 
stone, an  oolitic  structure  may  sometimes  be  observed.  It  is  not 
yet  ascertained,  whether  these  globules  are  the  result  of  a  ten- 
dency to  crystalline  arrangement,  or  whether  they  are  of  animal 
origin. 

The  organic  remains  that  occur  in  the  different  beds  of  oolite, 
are  so  numerous  and  various,  that  it  would  require  an  ami^e  vol- 
ume to  describe  them  fully*  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to 
notice  those  fossil  genera  that  differ  remarkably  firom  the  genets 
whose  remains  are  found  in  the  lower  strata,  and  indicate  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  condition  of  the  globe,  or  at  least  in  those 
ports  of  it  where  the  strata  were  deposited. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  shells  in  the  lower  sttata 
were  chiefly  different  species  of  internal  chambered  shells,  such 
as  nautilites,  ammonites,  and  beiemnites,  and  that  univalve  un- 
chambered  shells  were  rarely  found  among  them.  By  far  the 
greater  iiumbet  of  genera  that  have  left  their  remains  in  these 
strata,  belong  to  the  acephalous  Mollusca,  or  such  as  had  neither 
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heads  nor  ey^,  and  inhabited  bivahre  shells.  Even  in  the  lias^ 
only  about  fire  genera  of  spiral  univalve  unchambered  shells  have 
be^  well  ascertained,  and  the  number  of  species  <»  of  individual 
shells  is  small.  In  the  oolite,  the  genera  and  species  c^  univalve 
unchambered  shells  are  more  numerous,  and  the  individual  shells 
of  several  species  abound  in  some  of  the  strata.  Now,  as  these 
animals  had  heads  and  eyes,  and  moved  en  their  bellies  Uke  the 
land  snail,  we  may  infer  that  they  did  not  live  in  deep  seas,  where 
the  sense  of  vision  could  not  be  availalde ;  they  lived  and  moved 
in  cmnparatively  shallow  water  near  the  shore> 

The  vertebrated  animals,  whose  remains  are  found  in  ooUte, 
are  fishes  and  reptiles  of  the  same  genem  as  tbpse  discovered  in 
lias ;  some  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  crocodile  genus,  and  had 
feel,  like  the  living  species  of  crocodiles ;  hence  we  may  iniiar, 
that  there  were  dry  land  and  rivers  in  the  vicinity. 

It  may  well  excite  surprise,  that  calcareous  strata  should  so 
rarely  be  found,  which  present  distinct  indications  of  having  been 
formfod  exclusively  by  coralline  polypi ;  particularly  as  coral  rocks 
and  reefs,  of  great  extent,  axe  so  rapidly  forming  in  our  present 
seasi  There  are,  however,  among  the  strata  of  oolite,  some 
which  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  madreporites,  and  have 
received  the  name  of  coral  ragg.  There  are  other  strata  which 
abound  in  the  remains  of  fossil  sponges  and  alcyonia,  and  with 
congeries  of  minute  millepores  and  madrepores.  More  than 
twenty  species  of  trochiform  or  t<^haped  ^iral  shells,  and  sev- 
eral species  of  echinites,  are  found  in  the  oolite  strata ;  but  in  the 
lias  below,  as  before  stated,  only  a  few  genera  and  species  occur, 
and  the  individual  shells  are  scarce.  The  gryphfia  incurva^  so 
common  in  the  lias,  is  rarely  if  ever  found  in  the  oolite  ^rata ; 
but  another  species,  with  a  broad  expanded  shell,  called  the  gry- 
phea  dilataUiy  is  a  fos«d  frequently  found  in  different  beds  of  the 
oolite  formation.  The  shells  and  bones  in  the  oolite  limestone, 
have  the  yellowish  ochrey  color  of  the  stone  in  which  they  ace 
imbedded ;  which  may  serve  at  once  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  lias  fossils,  that  invariably  partake  of  the  color  of  the  beds  in 
which  they  occur.  English  geologists  make  three  divisions  of 
the  oolite  formation,  which,  taken  in  an  ascending  series,  are  de- 
ncnninated  the  Lower,  the  Middle,  and  the  Upper  oolites.  Some 
confusion  has  j^evailed  in  the  classification  of  the  oolite  beds  by 
English  geologists,  nor  was  the  true  position  of  these  beds  accu- 
rately known :  they  have  recently,  however,  been  attentively  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Lonsdale,  both  in  Gloucestershire  and  in  Somer- 
setshire. 

The  most  natural  division  of  the  oolites,  is  formed  by  three 
thick  argillaceous  beds.  'The  lias  clay  separates  the  lias  from  the 
lower  oolites ;  the  Oxford  clay  separates  the  lower  from  the  mid- 
dle division  of  oolites ;  and  another  bed  of  bituminous  clay  (call- 
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ed  Eimmeridge  clay)  sepamtes  the  middle  oolites  from  the  upper 
or  Portland  oolite. 

The  lower  oolites,  in  an  ascending  series  above  the  lias  day 
and  marl,  are — 

Cheltenham  oolite^  codmionly  called  Inferior  oolite.* 
Fuller's  earth. 

Slaty  calcareous  limestone^  or  Stonesfield  slate. 
Chreat  oolite. 
'  Beds  of  clay,  sand,  and  grit. 
Forest  fHarble. 
Cornbrash. 

Cheltenham  ooUte,  or  inferior  oolite. — ^In  the  south  of  Glouces- 
tershire, this  formation,  according  to  Mr.  Lonsdale,  consists  of 
nearly  equal  divisions  of  soft  oolite  and  slightly  calcareous  sand. 
The  beds  of  freestone  are  not  lithologically  to  be  distinguished 
fifom  those  of  the  great  oolite ;  but  the  beds  vary  in  quality  in  dif- 
ferent situations. 

Fuller's  earth. — The  clay  so  called  is  of  minor  importance  in 
Oloucestershire,  but  near  Bath,  the  thickness  of  the  b6ds  con- 
taining fuller's  earth  is  stated  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 

Slaty  calcareous  limestone,  called  Stonesfield  slate  from  the  re- 
markable organic  remains  which  are  found  in  it  at  Stonesfield  near 
Blenheim  in  Oxfordshire.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  lie  above 
the  great  oohte ;  but  its  true  position,  as  discovered  by  Mr.  Lons- 
dale, is  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  oohte,  immediately  above  the 
Cheltenham  inferior  oolite.  This  stone  becomes  fissile  after  ex- 
posure to  the  air :  it  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  afterwards. 

The  great  oolite. — This  c6ntains  the  best  and  largest  beds  of 
building  stone.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Bath  it  is  150  feet  in 
thickness  ;  it  consists  of  softer  and  harder  beds,  coinposed  of  com- 
minuted shells,  intermixed  with  oolite  limestone.  The  upper  and 
lower  beds  of  the  great  oolite  consist  of  coarse  shelly  limestone 
with  oolite,  and  are  called  rag  stones. 

Forest  marble  consists  of  coarse  laminated  shelly  oolite,  inter- 
posed between  beds  of  sandy  clay,  containing  laminae  of  grit :  it 
comprises  the  clay  called  Bradford  clay. 

Cornbrash. — ^This  is  a  thin  bed,  composed  of  rubbly  hard 
limestone,  generally  in  detached  masses.  The  external  part  is 
brown,  but  the  inner  part  has  often  a  grey  or  bluish  color.  This 
bed  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  numerous  fossils. 

*Tbe  naine  ofli^erior  OoUte  given  to  tbie  limestone  mast  perplex  the  geological 
student,  as  the  whole  group  of  beds,  including  the  great  oolite,  is  called  the  lower 
oolite.  By  designating  it  as  Cheltenham  oolite  this  confiision  is  avoided,  and  JJl^ 
bed  itself  is  best  displayed  in  the  Cotteswold  Hills,  close  to  Cheltenham. .  Wb0- 
ever  visits  Cheltenham,  may  obtain  a  distinct  knowledge  of.  the  adiacentgeolc^i 
by  consulting  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  "  Outline  of  the  Geology  of  the  Neighbo^ 
koodof  Cbeltehham,"  by  R.  J.  Marchison,  F.  R.  S.  1834. 
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The^above  arrangement  of  the  lower  oolites  was  formed  hem 
their  occurrence  in  Somersetshire  and  the  victaity,  where  they 
were  first  studied,  but  it  by  no  means  represents  the  general  suc- 
cession of  the  beds  in  other  countries.  In  the  eastern  moorlands 
of  Torkshire^  the  ooUtic  series  axe  well  displayed  on  the  .coast,  and 
have  recently  been  described  by  Mr.  J.  Phillips.  Two  rast  depo- 
sitions of  sandstone,  shale,  and  coal,  occur  below  the  comb^paah  in 
the  following  order,  ascending  from  the  lias : — 

1.  Ferruginous  beds  aboye  lids,  thickness,     .     .     . .    60  feet. 

2.  Lower  sandstone,  shale,  and  coal,    .....     500 

3.  Impure  limestone,  supposed  to  represent  the  Bath 

oolite, 60 

4  Upper  sandstone,  shale,  and  coal,     .....    200 
6.  Ck)mbrash,       •    •  ,  •^ ^ 

-  '  826feet. 

This  imperfect  coal  formation  appears  to  be  entirely  wanting  in 
England,  south  of  the  Humber.  In  Savoy,  I  examined  a  coal 
formation  which  is  placed  between  two  beds  of  limestone  and 
over  has :  this  I  believe  to  be  analogous,  in  position,  to  that  in  the 
eastern  moorlands  of  Yorkshire.* 

Between  the  lower  and  the  middle  oolites  occurs  a  bed  of  dark , 
blue  clay,  called  Oxford  or  clunch  clay ;  the  thickness  has  been 
estimated  at  two  hundred  feet.  Some  of  the  beds  are  bituminous, 
and  bear  a  near  resemblance  to  lias  clay ;  they  abound  in  Septaria : 
other  beds  are  mtich  intermixed  with  calcareous  earth.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  Oxford  clay,  irregular  beds  of  limestone  occur, 
which  have  received  the  name  of  Kelloway  rock,  from  being 
found  near  Kelloway  bridge,  in  Wiltshire.  The  bones  of  one 
species  of  icthyosaunis,  diflferent  from  those  in  the  lias,  have  been 
found  in  the  Oxford  clay. 

The  oolite  above  the  Oxford  clay  has  sometimes  been  designa- 
ted Middle  oolite,  and  Oxford  oolite,  because  the  best  building 
stone  it  affords  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford, 

Middle  or  Oxford  oolite  consists  of 
Calcareous  sandstone  and  cfay. 
Coral  ragg. 
Calcareous  freestone. 

These  beds  pass  into  each  other,  and  vary  much  in  thickness  in 
different  situations.  The  corid  ragg  is  so  called  from  its  contain- 
ing in  some  parts  numerous  remains  of  madrepores  and  coralline 
animals,  caryophyllia  or  cup-shaped  madrepores,  and  astrea.  The 
calcareous  freestone  consists  of  comminuted  fragments  of  shells 
in  limestone,  more  or  less  oolitic ;  the  grains  or  ova  are  sometimes 


*  Traveb  in  the  Tarentaise. 
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as  large  as  peas,  hence  this  Tariety  has  received  the  nameofPiso* 
Ute^  or  pea  stona.  The  total  thickness  of  the  middk  m)i\m 
is  fiom  150  to  200  feet. 

Between  tiie  middle  and  the  upper  division  of  oolites^  there  oc- 
curs, in  the  western  counties  of  England  and  on  the  coast  of 
France,  near  Boulogne,  another  thick  bed  of  clay,  which  has  le- 
oeived  the  name  of  IQmmeridge  clay.*  It  is  a  greyish  clay  pas- 
sing into  the  state  of  dbale,  and  is  sometimes  so  bituminous  as  to 
be  used  for  fuel :  its  thickness  in  some  parts  is  moire  Uian  three 
hundred  feet.  Bones  of  saurian  or  lizardnshaped  animals  have 
been  found  in  this  cbiy.  The  ostrea  deltoidea  is  the  most  char- 
acteristic shell  in  the  Kimmeridge  clay.  It  must  be  observed  that 
the  Kimmeridge  clay  is  not  found  in  the  northern  counties  of 
England. 

^  Uw?r  division  afwAiie^  or  Portland  oolite,  consists  of 
Portland  sand,  and  .    . 

Portland  stone. 

Portland  sand. — ^This  bed  was  first  accurately  described  and 
designated  by  Dr.  Fitton  :  it  is  composed  of  an  intermixture  of, 
siliceous  and  calcareous  sand,  containing  green  particles,  like  those 
in  the  green  sand  hereafter  to  be  described.  The  Portland  sand, 
near  Weymouth,  rests  upon  and  graduates  into  Kinuneridge  clay. 
Its  thickness  in  the  Isle  of  Portland  is  80  feet. 

Portland  stone. — This  stone  is  chiefly  obtained  for  architecture 
from  the  Isle  of  Portland  in  Dorsetshire ;  it  is  there  about  70  feet 
in  thickness,  but  is  of  different  qualities.  The  best  beds  may  be 
described  as  consisting  of  calcareo-siliceous  freestone,  more  or  less 
oolitic.  Portland  stone  has  a  yellowish  white  color,  and  in  the 
upper  part  contains  large  nodules  of  flint.  A  similar  stone  is  found 
also  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  ;  and  in  a  few  situations  in  Wiltshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  and  Oxfordshire ;  and  also  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  France. 

.  The  fossils  in  the  Portland  stone,  and  in  the  sand  beneath  it, 
are  all  marine,  but  a  remarkable  change  is  observed  in  the  Isle  of 
Portland :  immediately  over  the  upper  bed  of  building  stone,  there 
is  a  thin  stratum  called  the  dirt  bed,  containing  the  siUcified  re- 
mains of  terrestrial  plants,  evidently  [daced  in  the  situatiop  in 
which  they  originally  grew.  The  strata  above  the  bed  containing 
terrestrial  plants  are  of  fresh  water  limestone ;  these  will  be  no- 
ticed in  the  following  chapter. 

It  woidd  not  be  compatible  with  the  plan  of  this  work,  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  description  of  all  the  numerous  beds  in  the  exten- 
sive formations  of  oolites :  they  present  general  features  of  r®^* 
blance,  both  in  their  characters  and  foi^ils.     There  is  one  Iw 

*  From  Kimmeridge  in  Dorsetshire,  where  the  bituminous  shale  is  called  Him- 
meridgecoal. 
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hoixrever,  so  remarkable  for  its  elEtreordinary  organic  remains,  that 
it  merits  the  particular  attention  of  the  geologist  This  is  the 
Stonesfield  sls^  in  Oxfordshire,  before  mentiomd,  which  is  now 
regarded  as  an  undoubted  member  of  the  oolite  series.  Its  true 
geological  position  has  been  recently  ascertained  by  Mr.  Lonsdale ; 
it  occurs  immediately  below  the  great  oolite,  and  not  above  it,  as 
was  before  supposed. 

The  Stonesfield  slate  consists  of  two  beds  of  yellowish  or  grey-* 
ish  oolitic  limestone,  each  about  two  feet  thick,  and  separated  by 
a  bed  of  lopse  calcareous  sandstone  about  the  same  thickness. 
The  Stonesfield  slate,  on  exposure  to  frost,  divides  into  thin  jrfates,  - 
which  are  used  for  roofing.  The  stone  is  obtained  by  working 
horizontal  galleries  in  the  hiU,  which  galleries  comnmnicate  with 
deep  perpendicular  shafts. 

Strata  of  the  same  fissile  limestone  have  been  traced  by  Mr. 
Lonsdale  through  part  of  Gloucestershire  and  Somersetshire ;  they 
occur  in  a  similar  geological  position,  beneath  the  great  oolite,  but 
do  not  contain  the  remarkable  fossils  that  are  found  in  the  Stones- 
field slate.  , 

The  fossil  reihains  in  the  Stonesfield  slate  consist  of  the  impres- 
sions of  the  outer  cases  or  elytra  of  winged  insects,  and  the  bones 
of  small  animals  of  the  opossum  or  didelphis  genus,  and  also  the 
bones  of  the  megalosaiirus  or  gigantic  lizard,  supposed  to  be  anal- 
ogous to  the  monitor.  From  the  size  of  these  bones,  it  is  estima- 
te that  the  animal  to  which  they  belonged,  was  forty  feet  in  length 
and  twelve  feet  high.  Bones  of  the  legs  and  thighi»  of  birds  were 
stated  to  have  been  discovered  iii  the  Stone^eld  slate,  but  a  more 
accurate  investigation  of  these  remains  proves,  that  they  belonged 
to  a  species  of  flying  lizards  called  pterodactyles.  These  remark- 
able animals  were  of  different  species,  varying  from  the  size  of  a 
snipe  to  that  of  a  cormorant.  According  to  Dr.  Buckland,  in  their 
external  form  they  somewhat  resembled  the. modern  bats,  but 
most  of  th^n  had  the  nose  elongated  like  the  snout  of  a  crocodile ; 
they  were  armed  with  conical  teeth,  their  eyes  were  of  enormous 
size,  enabling  them  to  fly  by  night.  See  figiires  of  these  animals, 
Buckland,  B.  T.,  vol.  2,  pi.  21, 22.  The  remains  of  pterodactyles 
have  been  found  at  Lyme  Regis,  and  in  limestone  of  the  Jura  for- 
mation, at  Aichstadt  and  Solenhofen.  In  the  Stonesfield  slate 
are  also  found  teeth,  palates,  and  vertebras  of  fishes,  and  two  or 
three  varieties  of  crabs  and  lobsters ;  marine  shells,  and  remains 
of  i^ants,  occur  in  the  same  beds.  The  most  extraordinary  and 
anomalous  circumstance  which  the  Stonesfield  slate  offers  to  our 
notice  is  the  occurrence  of  bones  of  terrestrial  mammalia  of  the 
same  order  as  the  opossum.  In  no  other  instance  that  we  are 
yet  acquainted  with,  have  remains  of  terrestrial  mammalia  been 
discovered  in  the  secondary  strata.  If  there  were  islands  inhab- 
ited by  any  of  the  higher  classes  of  animals  when  the  oolite  beds 
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were  forming,  their  bones  may  have  been  earned  by  riTers  into 
the  sea,  and  deposited  with  those  of  marine  animals. 

But  though  this  hypothesis  might  satisfactorily  explain  the  oc- 
cunence  of  these  remains  in  the  Stooeafield  slate,  it  would  still  be 
not  less  extraordinary,  that  similar  remains  should  have  be«a  no- 
where found  in  any  of  the  upper  secondary  stnto  in  England,  nor 
in  other  countries }  and  that  tfiey  have  never  yet  been  met  with, 
except  in  strata  considerably  above  the  chalk  formation.  The 
occurrence  of  wood,  and  beds  of  lignite  (or  wood  opal,)  in  oolite, 
(xmfirms  the  opinijcm  that  dry  land  existed  sc»newhere  in  the  vi- 
cinity, at  the  period  when  the  ooUtic  bed&  were  formed  or  deposi* 
ted ;  but  no  indication  that  the  land  was  inhabited  by  tencestrial 
quadrupeds  of  the  class  mammalia,  has  been  hitherto  discovered, 
except  in  the  slate  of  Stonesfield.  In  Sussex  the  strata  above  the 
ootite  contain  the  bones  of  tiie  megalosaurus  and  crocodile,  and 
those  of  turtles,  birds,  and  fish,,  similu^  to  the  fossils  of  Stonesfield ; 
but  the  bones  of  mammiferous  quadrupeds  ipre  wanting,  and  many 
of  the  shells  are  fluviatile.  Where  vxis  the  island  on  which  the 
animalsjived  andjhurished,  thai  have  Uft  their  bones  in  the  strata 
of  Stonesfield? 

The  oohte  formation  extends  fiN>m  the  sea  coast  of  Dorsetdiire 
near  Bridport,  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Cleveland  Hills  in 
Yorkshire,  in  one  waving  range  of  hills,  broken  only  by  the  Yale 
of  the  Humber.  The  outcrop  of  the  oolite  beds  forms  the  south- 
western ^xMirpments  of  this  range ;  and  it  is  truly  remarkable, 
that  not  a  vestige  of  this  formation  is  found  beyond  this  range,  in 
any  of  the  midland  and  northwestern  counties  of  England  Bat 
some  traces  of  the  oolite  series  have  been  discovered  by  Professor 
ISedgwick,  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  isles 
of  Sky  and  Mull  in  the  western  Hebrides. 


It  may  be  aaeful  to  present  the  reader  with  the  order  of  McceBsion  sod 
thickness  of  the  beds  of  oolite  and  lias,  as  they  occur  in  two  distant  parts 
of  England ;  the  Bath  district,  Somersetshire,  by  Mr.  Lonsdale^  and  the 
c^astern  moorlands  of  Yorkshire,  by  Mr.  J.  Philjips.  They  are  given  in 
a  descending  series. 

BATH   DISTRICT. 

Feet.  Peet 


Kimmeridge  clay, 
Upper  calcareous  gritt 
Coral  ragg,        \ 
Clay,  \ 

Calcareous  grit,  7 
Oxford  day, 
Kdiowayiocky    - 
Combnuh, 


150  Forest  marble : — 

.10  Clay,              ...  15 

40  Sand  and  grit,          -  -  40 

40  Clay,               •        -  .  10 

60  Coarse  oolite,           •  .  25 

900  Sandy  clay  and  grit,  •  10 

5  Bradford  day,  -    .  SO 

16  Great  oolite,       •       -  •  140 
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Feet 

Fuller's  earth,     - 

.    150 

Inferkxr  o(dite.  with  aand  )        ^oa 
and  grit,                        J       '«> 

Mufatone, 

.      10 

Upper  lias  mart,  - 

.     •  aoo 

BASTSRN 

Feet. 

Caloareom  grit,  • 
Coraliioe  ooUte,  - 

.        .      60 

-    .60 

Caleareoos  grit,  - 

•        ■      80 

Qxfofdday, 

•        .    150 

Kelloway  rock,    • 

>        -40 

Combrash, 

6 

Upper  sandfltone, 
and  cod. 

shale,  j       5JP0 

Impure  limestone. 

.        .      30 
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Feet. 
Blue  lias,  •  -  •  '  •  50 
White  lias,  .        .        .      IQ 


Lower  lias  marl,  restinjront 
red  marl  and  sandstcme,    ) 


30 


F«et. 

Lower  sandstone,  shale,)  gy^ 

.  and  coal,                    '  J  500 

Ferruginous    beds   and   )  ^ 

lower  oolite,                 )  ^ 

Upper  lias,          ...  200 

Marlstone,          -      .  -        -  150 

Lower  lias,  resting  on  red  >  rgiA 

marl  and  sand^e,      )  ^^ 


In  the  above  sections  it  will  be  seen,  that  though  there  is  a  great  gene- 
ral resemblance  between  the  principal  members  in  each  series,  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  number  and  succession  of  the  mimNr  beds; 
there  is  also  some  diversity  in  the  fossils  in  each  iseries.  By  a  comparison 
of  both  sections,  it  will  appear,  that  the  attempt  to  establish  an  identity  of 
beds,  or  even  of  what  are  called  equivalents,  in  the  minor  strata  of  a  great 
fixrmEation  in  different  districts,  is  a  useless  labor,  and  serves  only  to  per- 
p^x  the  student,  without  leading  to  any  usefbl  conclusions.  Nor  do  I 
think  the  long  li^  of  marine  sh^Us,  in  a  formation  decidedly  marine,  can 
be  of  anv  great  use,  unless  such  shells  discover  some  new  forms  of  or- 
ganic li4  distinct  from  what  has  been  before  'observed,  or  anless  they 
enable  us  to  infer  some  change  in  the  condition  of  the  globe,  when  the 
inhabitants  of  such  shells  first  appeared.  The  section  <^  Mr.  J.  Phillips 
being  a  coast  section,  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  made  in  the  true 
line  of  dip,  and  that  of  Mr.  Lonsdale  was  unavoidably  taken  in  different 
situations  where  the  upper  and  under  strata  were  not  always  displayed ; 
hence  such  sections  can  only  be  regarded  as  valuable  approximatbns  to 
tmth  in  each  district  In  Yorkshire,  the  Kynmeridge  clay  is  wanting, 
and  ibe  oolites  are  covered  by  the  chalk  formati<m,  in  the  lower  part  of 
which,  called  the  Speeton  clay,  some  fossils  of  the  Kimmeridge  day  have 
been  discovered. 

The  imperfect  cmI  formations  in  the  Yorkshire  oolites,  contain  impres- 
sions  and  remains  of  fossil  plants  of  the  same  families  as  those  in  the  reg- 
ular coal  formatioRi  but  which  aie  stated  by  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  to 
belong  to  diflerent  species. 

The  attempt  has  been  frequently  made,  to  identify  the  secondary  strata 
of  Germany  with  those  of  England.  The  following  abridged  view  of  the 
secondaiT  strata  in  the  northeast  part  of  Bavaria,  in  Bohemia,  and  in 
Westphdia,  by  R.  J.  Murchison,  Esc}.,  taken  partly  from  his  own  obseiv 
vations,  and  partly  from  what  he  believes  to  be  the  best  authoritiea,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  satisfactory  and  intelligible  approximation  to  the  En* 
glish  series  of  secokidary  formations  that  has  yet  beeQ  made.  The  order 
^  succession  in  a  descending  series  is  here  given. 
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Chalk.  ' 
Green  sand. 
Portland  oolite. 


Solenfaofen  slate,  or 
supposed  ^Stones- 
field  slate. 


Middle  oolite. 
Jura  kalk. 


Inferior  oolite. 


Lias. 


Keuper. 
Upper  red  and  yellow  - 
marl. 


Muschel  kalk,   want- 
.ing  in  England. 

Bunter  sandstone. 
Lower  red  sandstone. 

Roth-todte  liegende. 


In  Hanover,  clearlj  sepvated  fiom  greeo 
sand. 

Divisible  into  upper  calcareous  and  lower  «&- 
ceous  sandstone.    <    ■ 

Oolite  and  coral  ragg,  not  yet  discovered  in 
central  Germany. 

Between  Kehlheim,  on  the  S.  E.,  and  Pappen- 
heim,  on  the  N.  W.,  the  quarry  at  Solenbofea 
is  worked  for  lithographic  stone.  The  fossil 
contents  are  pterodaetyli,  insects,  crostaceouB 
animals,  and  tellenites,  with  certain  plants : 
these  fossils  are  similar  to  those  found  in  Stones- 
field  slate,  luid  occur  in  a  similar  geological  po- 
sition. 

The  beds  of  this  formation  differ  much  in 
their  mineral  characters  in  different  pans  of  Ger- 
many, but  contain  many  of  the  fossils  in  the  En- 
glish middle  oolites. 

{The  inferior  oolite  of  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria, 
Hanover,  and  Westphalia,   analogous  to  that 
found  on  the  Yorkshire  coast ;  it  rests  upon  lias. 
{Lias  marl,  and  gryphite  limestone,  occur  in 
the  countries  named  in  the  preceding  section. 

A  formation  of  purple,  red,  and  green  sand- 
stone, and  marl  of  enormous  thickness,  repo- 
sing on  muschel  kalk,  and  surmounted  by  lias. 
Mr.  Blurchiscm  believes  that  the  Keuper  is  the 
true  representative  of  the  English  red  and  green 
marls. 

More  than  600  feet  in  thicl^ness;  conUins  re- 
mains of  the  ichthyosaurus  a.iid  plesiosaurus,  the 
crocodile  and  turtle :  the  salt  mines  of  Wirtem- 
berg are  in  this  formation. 

{Analogous  to  the  English  lower  red  sandstone 
with  inagnesian  limestone. 
r     The  lowest  red  sandstone  of  Professor  Sedg- 
L^w^S'^dstone.  i  ^»^^?  }^%  ^  E°«^^^  sandstone :  it  rests  on 
I  transition  limestone  or  coal  measures. 

It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  many  of  the  beds  in  the  above  section 
not  only  contain  the  same  fossils  as  those  in  the  English  series,  but  also 
preserve  the  same  mineral  characters.  Where  this  is  the  case,  we  can 
arrive  at  satisfiictory  conclusions ;  and  such  beds  serve  as  a  key  to  the 
discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  the  beds  above  and  below  them,  where 
the  characters  may  be  less  clearly  defined. 

*  The  Stoneafield  slate  is  now  discovered  to  be  lower  in  the  oolitic  Mries  than 
the  middle  oolite,  but  the  remarkable  fossils  it  contains  are  supposed  to  be  denvea 
£rom  some  island  or  continent  to  which  it  was  contiguons.  The  same  fossils  are 
not  found  in  this  slate,  remote  from  Stonesfield.  Any  upper  stratum  of  oolite 
might  contain  the  derivative  fossils  of  Stonesfield,  If  it  had  oeen  situated  near  an 
island  iahabited  by  similar  animals  to  those  whose  remains  are  fonnd  in  the  Stones- 
field  slate. 
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CHAPTER  XIT, 

ON  THE  Fl^ESH-WATER  SECONDARY   STRATA,   DENOMINATED 
PURBECK  STRATA  AND  WEALDEN. 

Extent  of  theae  ^tnta.— :Indic«tioiM  which  th%j  afford  of  related  Elevations  and 
Depressions  of  the  Earth's  Surface. — PurbecL  Strata,  resting  unon  the  marine 
Strata  of  Portland,  contain  Remains  of  terrestrial  Plants  and  freah-water  Ani- 
mals.— ^Wealds  of  Sussex,  consisting  of  Hastings  Sand  and  Weald  Clay,  con- 
tain the  Ibssil  rediains  of  enormous  herbivorous  Reptiles. — Dr.  Mantefrs  De- 
scription of  the  supposed  Appearance  of  the  Country  when  these  Animals 
flouriahed. — The  whole  surface  afterwards  submerged  under  the  Ocean,  and 
covered  with  a  Deposition  of  marine  Sand  and  Chalk.— Observations  on  the  re- 
peated Changes  from  marine  to  fresh-water  Formations. 

The  strata  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter,  are 
of  small  geographical  extent,  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  couxir- 
ties  of  Dorset,  Hants,  Sussex,  and  Kent :  some  indications  of 
them  have  been  traced  inland,  as  far  as  Oxfordshire,  and  also  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  France.  But  though  limited  in  extent, 
these  strata  offer  to  the  contemplation  of  the  geologist  proofs  of 
the  action  of  disturbing  causes,  which  may  have  affected  a  great 
portion  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  A  description  of  the  Pur- 
beck  and  Wealden  beds,  therefore,  becomes  an  essential 'pert  of 
general  geology,  and  the  labors  of  Dr.  Mantell,  and  Dr.  Fitton,  have 
made  us  acquainted  with  fiicts  respecting  them,  that  are  scarcely 
exceeded  in  interest  by  any  discoveries  in  the  lower  formations. 

Fresh-water  limestone^  and  Purbeck  strata, — ^In  the  quarries  in 
the  Isle  of  Portland,  the  succession  of  the  different  beds  imme- 
diately above  the  Portland  stone  is  distinctly  exposed  to  obser- 
vation. Over  the  strata  containing  remains  of  marine  animals, 
there  is  a  calcareous  bed  about  two  feet  in  thickness,  and  upon 
this  is  spread  a  stratum  of  dark  clay,  called  dirt^  from' two  to  six 
inches  in  thickness,  in  which  are  found  fossil  specimens  of  cyca- 
deae,  analogous  to  living  species  of  cycas:  they  are  erect,  and 
apparently  in  the  exact  situation  in  which  they  once  grew.  Thus, 
at  the  distance  of  two  feet,  we  find  an  entire  change  from  marine 
strata  to  a  stratmn  once  supporting  terrestrial  plants  :  and  should 
any  doubt  arise  respecting  the  original  place  and  position  of  these 
plants,  there  is,  over  the  lower  dirt  bed,  a  stratum  of  fi?esh-water 
limestone,  and  upon  this  a  thicker  dirt  bed,*  containing  not  only 
the  cycadese,  but  stumps  of  trees  from  three  to  seven  feet  in 
height,  in  an  erect  position,  with  their  roots  extending  beneath 
^ ,«_________—   ■ 

*  The  dirt  bed,  where  I  examined  it,  was  chiefly  composed  of  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter, and  small  calcareous  stones,  slightly  rounded,  with  a  very  small  portion  of  clay. 
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thetiL  Stems  of  tieesaefmiiid  piO0tiate  upon  the  saBiest^^ 
some  of  them  are  firom  twenty  to  twenty  five  feet  in  length,  apd 
firom  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  When  I  visited  the  qoairies 
in  1833,  a  very  lai^  tree  of  this  kind  was  Ijring  upon  the  stra- 
tum where  it  had  once  grown ;  the  mineral  matter  that  covered 
it  having  heea  removed  by  the  quarry  men.  These  vegetaUe 
remains,  though  imbedded  in  calcareous  earth,  are  all  penetrated 
with  silex.  The  trees  belong  to  the  family  of  (k)niferous  plants, 
like  the  pine.  The  upper  dirt  bed,  in  which  the  trees  appear  to 
have  grown,  is  covered  by  a  slaty  fresh-water  limestone  below  the 
Purbeck  stone. 

It  is  very  rare  that  such  important  changes  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  as  from  sea  to  dry  land,  and  &om  dry  land  to  the  deposi- 
tions of  fresh-water  lakes  or  rivers,  can  be  observed  so  distinctly 
in  the  same  {dace,- and  inomediately  over  each  other,  as  in  the  Isle 
of  Portland.  We  can  easily  imagine  how  the  bed  of  the  sea 
may  be  raised,  and  beconae  dry  land,  and  be  cove-red  with  terres- 
trial plants,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  imagine,  how  the 
same  dry  land  should  become  the  bed  of  a  lake  or  river,  and  be 
buried  under  a  deposition  of  fresh-water  limestone.  Such  chan- 
ges, on  a  very  extensive  scale,  are  presented  by  the  Purbeck  and 
Wealden  beds. 

The  following  section  of  a  cliff  east  of  Lidworth  Cove,  Dorset, 
made  by  Dr.  Buckland,  exhibits  most  clearly,  proofs  of  the  alter- 
nation from  marine  strata,  to  dry  land  covered  with  a  forest,  and 
of  a  subsequent  submercence  of  the  dry  land,  under  a  river  or 
lake,  which  deposited  fresh-water  limestone.  It  will  be  seen, 
that  both  the  marine  and  fre^h-water  strata  were  afterwards  tilted 
up  together.^ 


A.  Portland  marine  limestone. 

B.  Ancient  forest  in  (he  dirt  bed. 

C.  Lower  Purbeck  teds  of  fresh- water  limeito;ie. 

The  facts  which  this  section  discloses,  and  the  inferences  from 
them,  are  equally  intelligible  and  interesting. 

Purbeck  strata. — These  consist  of  slaty  limestone,  of  a  brown- 
ish color,  and  more  or  less  argillaceous,  alternating  with  slaty 
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mad,  Bud  in  some  parts  containiDg  beds  of  compact  limestone. 
The  total  thickness  of  the  dififerent  beds,  where  they  are  most 
developed,  in  Dorsetshire,  is  stated  by  Dr.  Fitton  to  be  274  fe^t. 
In  the  Isle  of  Portland,  the  slaty  limestone  covers  the  fre^water 
limestone,  in  which  are  found  the  silicified  trees  before  m&x* 
tioned.  The  whole  of  the  Purbeck  beds  are  considered  to  be  of 
fredh-water  formation.  The  principal  shells  are  bivalves,  call^ 
the  cyclas,  of  which  a  great  part  of  the  stone  is  often  composed, 
and  univalve  shells,  nearly  resembling  the  garden  snail,  but  more 
elongated,  called  paludinse  ;  the  latter  are  most  abundant  in,  the 
upper  beds.  Remains  of  crocodiles  have  also  been  found  in  the 
Purbeck  beds.  A  bed,  called  Cinder  by  the  quarry  men,  about 
twelve  feet  in  thickness,  filled  with  oyster  shells,  is  found  in 
some  of  the  quarries,  but  this  is  not  supposed  to  invalidate  the 
general  firesh-water  character  of  the  formation, .  as  oysters  are 
known  to  live  in  the  mouths  of  rivers,  as  well  as  in  the  sea. 
Whether  the  Purbeck  beds  near  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  were 
once  continuous  with  insulated  patches  of  the  same  beds  in  the 
adjacent  counties,  and  on  the  opposite  coast  of  France,  cannot  be 
certainly  ascertained,  but  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  isolated 
portions  were  once  connected,  as  we  have  proofs  of  repeated  con- 
'  vulsions,  and  disruptions  of  the^  strata,  in  the  southern  counties  of 
England.  The  Purbeck  beds  may  be  regarded  as  the  lower  part 
of  the  great  firesh-water  formation,  called  the  Wealden. 

The  Wealden  beds  cover  a  considerable  part  of  the  wealds  of 
Sussex  and  Kent;  their  aggregate  thickness  is  supposed  to  bo 
about  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet.^  These  beds  consist  of  clay, 
common  sandstone,  calciferous  sandstone,  conglomerate  sand- 
stone, limestone,  and  ironstone.  The  order  of  succession  is  vari- 
able in  different  parts  of  the  weald,  as  might  be  expected  in  so 
extensive  a  sedimentary  deposition.  The  limestone  called  Pet- 
worth  marble,  occurs  in  subordinate  beds  in  the  clay ;  it  closely 
resembles  some  of  the  Purbeck  beds.  The  Wealden  beds,  in 
Sussex  and  Kent,  are  every  where  surrounded  by  chalk  and 
green  sand,  except  an  the  east,  where  they  are  cut  off  by  the  sea. 
The  chalk  formation  with  the  green  sand  is  evidently  marine, 
and  the  fresh-water  beds  of  the  Wealden,  dip  under  the  chalk 
and  green  sand.  Here  we  have,  upon  a  very  extensive  scale,  the 
evidence  of  a  sudden  change  from  fipesh-water  to  marine  beds. 
The  limestone,  sandstone,  clay,  and  conglomerate,  contain  alniost 
exclusively  the  remains  of  fresh-water  animals, .  and  terrestrial 
plants,  and  that  over  a  surface  exposed  to  observation  i^arly  sixty 
miles  in  length,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  in  breadth.  The 
marine  beds  on  which  the  Wealden  rest,  must,  at  a  remote  period, 
have  been  raised  a  considerable  height  above  the  ocean,  and  be- 
come dry  land,  haying  extensive  rivers,  lakes,  or  estuaries  filled 
with  fr^  water,  in  which  the  wealden  bed^  were  deposited* 
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Again,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  whole  must  have  sunk  deep 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  been  covered  by  a  deposition 
of  chalk  and  other  marine  strata,  a  thousand  feet  or  more  in 
thickness.  At  a  more  recent  epoch,  the  chalk,  with  the  subja- 
cent beds  of  Wealden,  were  raised  to  their  present  elevation 
above  th§  neighboring  sea.  HoweVer  the  present  quiescent  state 
of  the  earth  may  seem  opposed  to  the  admission  of  «uch  great 
geological  changes,  we  are  irresistibly  compelled  to  resort  to  these 
changes,  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  existing  phenomena. 

The  relative  position  of  the  Wealden  beds  will  be  understood 
from  the  annexed  map. 


The  chalk  hills  of  the  North  and  South  Downs  will  be  seen 
surrounding  the  Weald  country.  Below  the  chalk  is  the  green 
sand,  marked  with  waving  lines,  containing,  like  the  chalk,  ma- 
rine fossils  exclusively.  The  fresh-water  formations  of  Weald^ 
clay  and  Hastings  sand  and  sandstone,  rise  from  under  the  lower 
green  sand.  The  WeaJd  clay  and  Hastings  sand,  have  generally 
been  represeijted  as  distinct  formations,  but  in  reality  the  whole  of 
the  Wealden  is  composed  of  beds  of  clay,  limestone,  and  sand- 
stone, though  in  the  outer  part,  (marked  with  dots,)  tfie  clay  pre- 
dominates. The  sand  and  sandstone  predominate  in  the  central 
parts,  marked  by  diagonal  lines,  extending  east  and  west  from 
beyond  Horsham  to  Hastings.  In  this  direction,  the  sandstone 
forms  a  range  of  hills  of  considerable  elevation.  Crowborongh 
beacon,  the  loftiest  part  of  the  range,  attains  the  height  of  more 
than  800  feet. 

It  is  true  that  we  do  not  obtain  a  section  of  the  Wealden  and 
Purbeck  beds  in  Sussex  orK«nt,but  in  some  parts  of  Dorset- 
shire, near  the  coast,  these  beds  can  be  observed,  and  they  are 
seen  to  cover  the  upper  or  Portland  odites.  Some  portion  of  the 
same  beds  have  h&ea  observed  in  the  Me  of  Wight  ]  but  the 
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Hastings  sand  nni  Weald  clay,  have  not  been  found  in  the  mid- 
lafld  counties  of  England.  The  ferruginous  character  of  some  of 
the  beds,  occasioned  them  to  be,  for  a  long  time,  mistaken  for 
the  iron  sand  belonging  to  the  green  sand  formation,  hereafter  to 
be  described.  The  names  of  Hastings  or  iron  sand,  Weald  clay, 
and  Petworth  limestone,  have  been  given  to  different  parts  of  this 
accumulation  of  sand,  sandstone,  and  argillaceous  limestone,  to 
which  the  name  of  the  Wealden  or  Sussex  beds  may  be  coUec-  . 
tively  applied. 

The  clay  called  the  Weald  clay,  may  be  regarded  a$  the  prin- 
cipal member  of  this  formation,  to  which  the  sandstone,  calcife- 
rous  grit,  and  limestone,  are  subordinate ;  for  though  the  sand 
and  san<btone  form  lofty  cliffs  on  the  coast,  they  alternate  with 
marl  and  clay,  and  rest  on  beds  of  clay.*  We  shall  therefore  de- 
scribe the  Weald  clay  in  conjunction  with  the  beds  of  limestone 
and  sandstone.  The  clay  i^  a  bluish  or  brownish  tenacious  clay, 
sometimes  indurated  and  slaty.  Thin  beds  of  limestone,  sepa- 
rated by  seams  of  clay,  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  Weald ' 
clay :  they  have  been  known  as  furnishing  a  stone  for  architec- 
tural purposes,  called  Sussex  marble,  and  Petworth  marble.  Some 
of  the  more  compact  varieties  are  suflSciently  hard  to  receive  a 
good  poUsh.  These  beds  abound  with  shells  of  the  paludina^ 
and  crusts  of  the  Cypris  faba,t  and  other  fresh-water  shells. 

Masses  of  calciferous  sandstone,  nearly  resembling  the  well 
known  sandstone  of  Fontainbleau,  occur  in  various  parts  of  the 
Wealden,  both  in  what  may  be  called  the  Weald  clay,  and  the 
lower  beds  of  sand  and  sandstone,  called  Hastings  sand.  The 
Hastings  sandstone  is  composed  of  yellowish  or  whitish  grains 
of  sand,  very  loosely  adhering,  alternating  with  beds  of  clay,  and 
with  a  small  sandstone  conglomerate,  containing  rounded  frag- 
ments of  bones,  and  scales  of  fishes.  Over  this  bed  there  occurs, 
in  some  parts  of  the  Weald  (particularly  at  Tiigate  Forest,)  a  bed 
of  coarse  conglomerate,  consisting  of  quartz  pebbles,  and  rounded 
pieces  of  Lydian  stone  and  jasper,  and  containing  bones  and 
teeth  of  fishes  and  saurian  animals.  The  upper  sands  are  gene- 
rally fawn  colored,  and  contain  lignite,  bituminous  matter,  and' 
vegetable  impressions. 

Ironstone  occurs  in  considerable  quantities  in  tlie  Sussex  beds. 
hi  the  sixteenth  century^  before  the  coking  of  coal  for  smelting 
-  I  ■       ■  *  ■    .      1^ 

*  Below  the  Ca^e  rock  at  Hastiiin,  borings  were  made  id  1829  ^  they  were 
chiefly  io  clay.    Th^  clay  from  the  depth  of  120  feet,  which  I  examined,  was  a  ' 
whitish  crey  pipe  clay.    The  bonnes  were  made  to  obtain  water  for  the  Pelham 
Baths.    Water  was  round  at  the  depth  of  260  feet,  of  a  good  qtiality,  and  rose  . 
nearly  to  the  surfiice. 

t  The  Cypris  faba  is  a  crustaceons  animal  in  a  roandish  shell  or  case,  not  much 
lori^r  than  a  grain  of  miUot.  The  Imng  species  are  aquatic  monopuli,  which 
iwim  in  fresh  water,  and  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  or  in 
the  mud.    The  pahidina  is  a  fresh- water  univalve  shell. 
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of  iron  ore  was  discovered,  two  thirds  of  the  iron  manufactured 
in  Bkigland,  was  obtained  from  the  Sussex  beds.*  The  Wealds 
of  Kent  and  Sussex,  being  then  covered  with  forest  trees,  sup- 
plied the  fuel  for  smelting  the  ore. 

To  the  indefatigable  and  scientific  researches  of  Dr.  Mantell, 
F.  R.  S.,  we  are  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  true  zoological 
characters  of  the  Wealden  beds,  which  he  has  described  in  his 
"  Illustrations  of  the  Geology  of  Sussex,  with  Figures  of  the 
Fossils  of  Tilgate  Forest."  Dr.  Mantell  has  since  published  an 
octavo  volume,  entitled  "  The  Geology  of  the  Southeast  of  Eng- 
land." It  contains  his  former  and  recent  discoveries,  and  a  more 
extended  survey  of  the  geology  of  Sussex  and  Kent. 

The  fossil  remains  of  the  Wealden' beds,  consist  of  petrified 
trunks  of  large  plants,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  palms,  arbo- 
rescent ferns,  and  the  gigantic  reeds  of  tropical  climates ;  also  of 
the  shells  of  fresh-water  genera,  as  the  fresh-water  muscle,  the 
mya,  cyrena,  paludina,  and  HeUx  vivipara.  Some  remnais  of 
figh,  and  three  distinct  species  of  turtles,  have  also  been  discov- 
ered ;  and  the  bones,  teeth,  and  scales  of  at  least  five  gigantic 
species  of  the  lizard  family ;  namely,  the  crocodile,  the  plesiosau- 
rus,  the  megalosaurus,  the  iguanodon,  and  the  hylaeosaums  or  for- 
est lizard. 

The  crocodilian  remains  are  pronounced  by  Cuvier  to  be  almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  fossil  crocodile  discovered  at  Caen  in 
Normandy,  which  belongs  to  the  genus  Gavial,  the  crocodile  of 
the  Ganges; 

The  Plesiosaurus. — This  animal  has  been  noticed.  Chaps.  II, 
and  X. 

The  Megalosaunis. — The  bones  of  this  animal,  found  at  Til- 
gj^te,  are  similar  to  those  discovered  by  Dr.  Bucklaridin  the  Stones- 
field  strata  The  megalosaurus  is  supposed  to  approach  nearer  to 
the  form  of  ihe  monitor,!  than  to  any  other  species  of  living  liz- 
ard, but  its  size  is  so  enormous,  that  Cuvier  says,  if  we  suppose  it 
to  have  possessed  the  proportions  of  the  monitor^  it  must  have  ex- 
ceeded seventy  feet  in  length. 

The  Iguanodon. — A  nondescript  herbivorous  reptile,  which 
Cuvier  pronounces  to  be  the  most  extraordinary  animal  yet  dis- 
covered. Its  structure  approaches  the  nearest  to  that  of  the  Igua- 
na, a  large  species  of  lizard  in  the  West  Indies  j  its  length  was 
between  sixty  and  seventy  feet,  which  is  double  that  of  the  lar- 
gest living  crocodile.     But  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  iguanodon 

•  For  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,!  am  indebted  to  a  gentleman  who  has  in  h« 
ppssession  an  ancient  work  on  the  iron  trade  of  England,  previous  to  the  use  ot 
coke. 

t  The  monitor,  a  species  of  lizard,  which  is  said  to  give  warning  of  the  epptoach 
of  the  crocodile,  bjr  a  hissing  noise. ' 
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is  the  form  of  its  teeth,  which  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
grinders  of  herbivorous  mammali8^  being  evidently  intended  for 
mastication,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  all  living  animals  of 
the  lizard  family.  The  herbivorous  amphibia  gnaw  off  the  veg- 
etable productioiis  on  which  they  feed,  but  do  not  chew  them. — 
"  Since  the  vegetable  remains,"  says  Dr.  Mantell,  "  with  which 
the  teeth  of  the  iguanodon  are  associated,  consist  principally  of 
those  tribes  of  plants  that  are  furnished  with  rough  thick  stems, 
and  which  were  probably  the  principal  food  of  the  original  ani- 
mal, we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  this  peculiar  structure 
of  the  tee,th  seems  to  have  been  required,  to  enable  the  animal  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  placed." — The 
iguanodon  appears  also  to  have  possessed  a  horn,  equal  in  size  and 
not  very  different  in  form  from  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros :  in.  this 
respect,  it  resembles  a  living  species  of  iguana,  a  native  of  St. 
Domingo. 


a,  b,  e,  represent  the  teeth  of  the  iguanodon  of  the  natural  size  ; 
a  is  the  front  view  of  the  perfect  tooth  of  a  young  animal ;  b  is  the 
front  view  of  a  full  grown  tooth,  with  the  points  worn  down ;  c, 
the  back  view  of  the  tooth ;  d  represents  a  highly  magnified  tooth 
of  the  living  iguana.  The  reader  may  be  surprised  at  the.  small- 
ness  of  the  teeth  of  the  iguanodon ;  but  the  same  proportion  takes 
place  in  the  teeth  of  all  reptiles.  A  living  iguana,  five  feet  in 
length,  has  teeth  not  larger  than  those  of  a  mouse,  e  is  a  redu- 
ced drawing  of  the  horn. 

One  of  the  thigh  bones  of  the  iguanodon,  in  Dr.  MantelPs  mu- 
seum, is  twenty  three  inches  in  circumference.  The  condyle,  or 
joint  of  another  bone  which  I  measured,  was  thirty  four  inches 
in  circumference  :  enormous  claws  and  toe  bones  have  also  been 
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discovered.  Dr.  ManteU,  in  his  interesting  work^  the  ^'  Fossils  of 
Tilgate  Forest,"  justly  observes,  "  Were  this  thigh  bone  clothed 
with  muscles  and  integuments  of  suitable  proportions,  where  is 
the  Uving  animal,  that  could  rival  this  extremity  of  a  lizard  of  the 
primitive  ages  of  the  worid  ?^' 

Dr.  MetnteH  concludes  his  ^'  ninstiations  of  the  Geology  of  Su&- 
sexV  with  the  following  interesting  observations : 

^'  We  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  ojQfering  a  few  general 
remarks  on  the  probable  condition  of  the  country,  through  which 
the  waters  flowed  that  deposited  the  strata  of  Tilgate  Forest, 
and  on  the  nature  of  its  animal  and  vegetable  productions. 
Whether  it  were  an  island  or  a  continent,  may  not  be  determined ; 
but  that  it  was  diversified  by  hill  and  valley,  and  enjoyed  a  cU- 
mate  of  a  higher  temperature  than  any  pa|t  of  modem  Europe,  is 
more  than  probable.  Several  kinds  of  ferns  appear  to  have  con- 
stituted the  immediate  vegetable  clothing  of  the  soil :  the  elegant 
Hymenopteris  psilotoides,  which  probably  never  attained  a  greater 
height  than  three  or  four  feet,  and  the  beautiful  Pecopteris  reiicvr 
lata,  of  still  lesser  growth,  being  abundant  every  where.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  what  would  be  the  appearance  of  the  valleys  and 
plains  covered  with  these  plants,  from  that  presented  by  modem 
tracts,  where  the  common  ferns  so  generally  prevail.  But  the 
loftier  vegetables  were  so  entirely  distinct  from  any  that  are  now 
known  to  exist  in  European  countries,  that  we  seek  in  vain  for 
aqy  thing  at  all  analogous  without  the  tropics.  The  forests  of 
ClatkraruB  and  EndogeniteB,  (the  plants  of  which,  like  some  of 
the  recent  arborescent  fems,  probably  attain  a  height  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet,)  must  have  borne  a  much  greater  res^nblance  to  those 
of  tropical  regions,  than  to  any  that  now  occur  in  temperate  cU- 
mates.  That  the  soil  was  of  a  sandy  nature  on  the  hills  and  less 
elevated  parts  of  the  country,  and  argillaceous  in  the  plains  and 
marshes,  may  be  inferred  from  the  vegetable  remains,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  substances  in  which  they  are  enclosed.  Sand 
and  clay  every  where  prevail  in  the  Hastings  sliata ;  nor  is  it  un- 
worthy of  remark,  that  the  recent  vegetables  to  which  the  fossil 
plants  bear  the  greatest  analogy,  affect  soils  of  this  description.  If 
we  attempt  to  portray  the  animals  of  this  ancient  country,  our  de- 
scription will  possess  more  of  the  character  of  a  romance,  than  of 
a  legitimate  deduction  from  established  facts.  Turtles,  of  various 
kin^,  must  have  been  -seen  on  the  banks  of  its  rivers  or  lakes, 
and  groups  of  enormous  crocodiles  basking  in  the  fens  and  shal- 
lows." 

<<  The  gigantic  Megalosaurus,  and  yet  more  gigantic  Ignor 
nodon,  to  whom  the  gtoves  of  pahns  and  arborescent  fems  would 
be  mere  beds  of  reeds,  must  have  been  of  such  prodigious  mag- 
nitude, that  the  existing  animal  creation  presents  us  with  no  fit 
objects  of  comparison.    Imagine  an  animal  of  the  lizard  tribe, 
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three  or  four  times  as  large  as  the  lai^est  crocodile,  having  jaws, . 
with  teeth  equal  in  size  to  the  incisors  of  the  rhinoceros,  and 
created  with  horns :  such  a  creature  ^ust  have  been  the  iguano- 
don !  Nor  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters  much  less  won- 
derful ;  witness  the  plesiosaurus,  which  only  required  wings  to 
be  a  flying  dragon ;  the  fishes  resembling  Siluri,  Balistce,  &c.'' 

Another  lai^e  fossil  reptile,  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  the 
iguanodon,  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Marttell,  in  the  strata  of  Til- 
gate  Forest,  in  1832.  This  animal  was  less  than  the  iguanodon. 
Dr.  Mantell,  from  his  profound  knowledge  of  comparative  anat- 
omy, has  been  able  to  ascertain,  that  it  differs  in  structure  from 
every  known  species  of  living  or  fossil  lizard  or  crocodile,  though 
it  agrees  witfi  some  of  them  in  many  important  parts  of  its  oste- 
ology. It  appeans  to  have  had  a  row  of  Scaly  fringes  on  its  back, 
some  of  which  are  seventeen  inches  in  length :  when  erected,  the 
animal  must  have  had  a  truly  terrific  appearance.  To  this  ani- 
mal Dr.  Mantell  has  given  the  name  of.  Hylceosatirus^  or  forest 
lizard :  it  is  described  and  illustrated  by  a  large  and  excellent 
plate,  in  his  valuable  work  on  "  The  Geology  of  the  Southeast 
of  England."  Dr.  Mantell  has  recently  added  to  his  collection 
of  fossil  reptiles,  a  more  perfect  specimen  of  the  remains  of  the 
iguanodon,  from  quarries  near  Maidstone.  It  is  imbedded  in  one 
slab  of  stone,  in  which  the  various  parts  of  the  osteology  of  the 
animal  may  be  seen  in  juxtaposition,  confirming  the  sagacious 
inferences  from  detached  specimens,  previously  stated  by  Dr. 
Mantell.  Some  of  the  teeth  are  seen  in  the  same  stone ;  unfor- 
tunately do  perfect  head  or  jaw  of  the  animal  has  hitherto  been 
discovered. 

According  to  the  tabular  arrangement  of  the  fossils  in  the  dif- 
ferent beds  in  Sussex,  given  by  Dr.  Mantell,  the  chalk,  chalk 
marl,  green^sand,  gait,  and  lower  green  sand,  above  the  Wealden 
beds,  contain  remains  of  two  himdred  and  ninety  four  species  of 
marine  animals,  and  thirteen  species  of  plants,  chiefly  marine. 

The  Wealden  beds  contain  remains  of  fifty  two  species,  which, 
with  few  excejptions,  are  either  of  terrestrial  or  fresh-water  ani- 
mals, and  nine  species  of  terrestrial  plants. 

Of' the  numerous  species  of  chambered  marine  shells,  such  as 
nantilites,  ammonites,  and  belemnites,  that  abound  in  the  secon- 
dary strata,  below  the  Wealden,  and  in  the  chalk  formation  above 
it,  not  an  individual  shell  has  hitherto  been  found  in  any  part  of 
the  Weald  formation ,-  a  fact  decisive  of  the  different  character  of 
the  latter  beds.  With  respect  to  the  bones  of  the  plesiosaurus 
and  the  megalosaurus,  found'  in  the  We^den  beds,  and  also  in 
the  strata  below  the  Wealden,  we  know  not  whether  the  nature 
of  these  animals  might  not  fit  them  fo7  living  both  in  salt  and 
fresh  water ;  it  is  also  probable,  that  the  few  scattered  vertebrae 
found  in  t^e  Wealden,  may  have  been  transported  by  currents  or 
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inundations  from  more  ancient  rocks.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
occurrence  of  a  few  individual  marine  shells,  in  a  series  of  fresh- 
water beds,  may  be  satisfactorily  explained. 
'  It  may  be  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  what  has 
been  before  stated,  respecting  the  submersion  of  the  coal  strata, 
and  their  being  covered  with  marine  fbrmations,  and  again  ele- 
vated ;  see  Chapter  Till.  The  circumstances  that  attended  the 
elevation  and  depression  of  the  coal  strata,  appear  to  have  been 
similar  to  what  took  place  at  a  subsequent  period  in  the  Sussex 
beds  or  Wealden :  other  instances  of  similar  subme^ence  might 
be  given  were  it  necessary. 

A  small  work,  entitled  "  A  Geological  Sketch  of  the  Vicinity 
of  Hastings,"  was  published  in  1833,  by  William  Henry  Pitton, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  It  gives  a  brief,  but  very  clear  description  of 
the  Wealden  formation,  the  extent  of  which,  Dr.  Fitton  has  talcen 
great  pains  to  discover.  According  to  this  statement,  the  Weal- 
den gradually  becomes  thinner  near  its  limits  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
the  interior  of  England.  It  disappears  westward,  somewhere 
about  Durdle  Cove,  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast.  The  existence  of 
the  Purbeck  beds  in  the  Vale  of  Wardour,  has  long  been  known : 
in  that  place  Dr.  F.  has  detected  also  some  traces  of  sands,  cor- 
responding to  those  of  Hastings.  ^' Slaty  limestone,  like  that 
which  occurs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Isle  of  Portland,  is  found 
above  the  equivalent  of  the  Portland  stone  at  Brill  and  Whit- 
church, west  of  Aylesbury  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  on  the  coast 
of  the  Boulonnois,  in  France.  But  besides  these  places,  Beau- 
vais,  in  the  interior  of  France,  is  the  only  other  locality  in  which 
any  members  of  the  Wealden  have  yet  been  §iK)wn,  on  good  evi- 
dence, to  exist." 

The  position  of  the  extreme  points  of  this  formation  from  west 
to  east,  or  from  Lulworth  Cove  to  the  boundary  of  the  lower 
Boulonnois,  is  about  twoiiundred  English  miles  N.  W.  to  S.  E., 
or  from  Whitchurch  to  Beauvais,  about  two  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  The  depth  or  thickness  of  the  Wealden  beds  in  some 
parts  exceeds  one  thousand  feet.*  Dr.  Fitton  remarks,  that  this 
is  a  wide  diffusion  of  the  strata,  if  they  were  the  product  of  an 
estuary,  but  by  no  means  greater  than  that  of  many  of  the  ac- 
tual deposits,  in  some  of  the  larger  rivers  on  the  present  surface 
of  the  globe,     Dr.  Fitton  cites  the  Deltas  of  the  Ganges,  the 

*  Dr.  Fitton  has  since  published,  in  the  Transactiods  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  "  ObservtUions  on  some  of  tlu  Strata  between  the  Chalk  and  Oaford 
Oolite,  in  the  Southeast  of  England"  This  valuable  work,  the  result  of  a  long 
continued  investigation  of  the  strata  from  Dorsetshire  to  Norfolk,  contains  the 
clearest  and  best  description  of  part  of  the  secondary  geology  of  England  that  has 
been  published,  and  is  so  ample  as  to  leave  little  more  to  be  desired.  It  is  illus- 
trated by  maps,  plates,  and  sections  :  the  latter  are  executed  with  great  care.  The 
coast  sections  not  only  present  distinctly  the  geology  of  the  country,  but  give  also 
the  outlines  of  the  physical  featurep  and  distant  scenery,  in  correct  perspective. 
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Mississippi,  and  the  Quorra  or  Niger  in  Africa,  as  presenting  an 
extent  of  surface  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Wealden  formation. 
I  think  it  evident,  however,  that  certain  parts  of  the  Wealdea 
were. at  times  dry  land,  or  shallow  water,  The  Cypris  feba,  in 
the  clay  beds,  pi'obably  lived  and  died  where  its  crustaceous  re- 
mains are  so  abundant.  Indeed,  we  do  not  remove  the  necessity 
of  admitting  a  submergence,  by  supposing  the  Wealden  to  have 
been  deposited  in  a  deep  estuary ;  for  to  form  a  large  river,  and 
such  an  estuary,  filled  with  fresh  water,  extensive  tracts  of  dry 
land,  with  mountain  ranges  of  great  elevation,  would  be  required, 
and  these  must  have  been  submerged  or  removed,  before  the  de- 
position of  the  chalk  formation,  which  it  cannot  be  doubted  took 
place  in  a  deep  ocean,  as  that  formation  is  more  than  one  thou- 
sand feet  in  thickness. 

If  we  inquire  Where  was  the  great  island  or  continent,  whose 
drainage  formed  a  lake  or  estuary  €ts  extensive  as  the  Wealden  ? 
the  present  surface  of  the  globe  aJQTords  no  answer  to  this  inquiry. 
The  south  and  east  sides  of  the  Wealden  are  nearly  boimded  by 
the  sea ;  the  northern  side  is  covered  by  the  chalk  formation, 
which  extends  into  Hertfordshire  and  the  adjacent  counties,  and 
rests  upon  the  oolite  formation.  On  the  west  and  southwest,  in 
Hampshire  and  Dorsetshire,  the  Wealden  beds  emerge  from  under 
the  chalk  that  bounds  them  in  Sussex,  but  they  become  thinner, 
and,  with  the  Purbeck  beds  beneath  them,  cover  part  of  the  up- 
per oolite,  and  terminate  near, to  Weymouth.  As  the  oolite  beds 
on  which  the  Wealden  and  Purbegk  beds  rest  are  marine  forma- 
tions, it  is  evident  they  must  have  been  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  when  the  Wealden  beds  (which  they  environ)  were  cov- 
ered with  fresh  water.  It  is  however  a  remarkable  fact,  that  not 
a  vestige  of  the  oolite  beds,  or  the  fossils  they  contain,  is  found 
in  any  part  of  the  Wealden.  This  negative  evidence  is  of  im- 
portance, as  it  proves  that  the  vast  depositions  of  sand  and  clay, 
which  compose  the  Wealden,  were  not  derived  from  the  detritus 
of  the  oolite,  and  hence  we  may  infer,  that  no  great  river  cut 
through  the  ooUte  formation,  and  flowed  into  the  Wealden  lake 
or  estuary.  The  dry  land  from  which  the  Wealden  depositions 
were  derived,  must  have  been  more  remote.  Perhaps,  in  the 
conglomerate  beds  of  Tilgate  Forest,  if  critically  examined,  may 
be  discovered  indications  of  the  character  of  the  ancient  country, 
from  whence.the  grit,  sand,  and  fragments  have  been  transported. 

Hitherto  the  extraordinary  oi^anic  remains  in  the  Wealden 
have  almost  exclusively  engaged  the  attention  of  geologists.  Ehr. 
Mantell,  however,  informs  us,  that  pebbles  of  quartz,  jasper,  and 
Lydian  stone  occur  in  the  Tilgate  conglomerate.  These  mine^ 
rals  are  precisely  such  as  are  found  in  me  sandstone  round  Not- 
tingham, but  a  closer  examination  has  discovered  in  the  latter 
rock,  some  pebbles  of  gneiss,  granite,  and  porphyry,  derived  no 
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doubt  from  the  diebris  of  the  central  granitic  range  of  Chamwood 
Forest,  and  the  adjacent  counties.  Should  similar  fragments  of 
primary  rocks  be  found  in  the  Wealden  grit  and  conglomerate, 
we  might,  with  some  probabiUty,  refer  their  origin  to  a  western 
pimary  country,  once  contiguous  with  the  granite  of  Cornwall 
and  the  west  of  France,  but  now  submei^ed  beneath  the  Atlantic 
ocean. 


Foreigners  or  others  wbo  intend  to  sdrvey  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
the  geology  of  Dorset,  Hants,  and  Sussex,  should  previously  consak  Mr. 
Webster's  Account  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  vol.  2  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  London,  and  his  Letters  to  Sir  H.  Englefield ; 
the  Works  of  Drs.  Mantell  and  Fitton,  before  referred  to ;  and  an  article 
by  the  latter,  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  November,  1824,  in  which  the 
fresh-water  character  of  the  Purbeck  and  Wealden  beds  was  first  pointed 
out.  Dr.  Buckland  and  Mr.  De  la  Beche  have  published  an  instructive 
Memoir  of  the  Geology  of  the  Weymouth  district,  with  a  map  and  sec- 
tions, in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  second 
series,  vol.  4.  This  ought  to  be  printed  in  a  compendious  form,  as  9 
complete  guide  to  the  geology  of  the  Isle  of  Portland  and  the  adjacent 
country.  It  is  to  be.  regretted,  that  a  more  definite  account  of  the  nu- 
merous faults  mentioned  in  the  Memoir  could  not  be  obtained,  as  a  surface 
survey  will  not  enable  the  most  experienced  geologist  to  ascertain  the 
thickness  and  contents  of  such  faults,  and  the  amount  of  the  depression 
or  elevation  of  the  strata  which  they  traverse.  The  most  unequivocal 
proofs  are  given  in  the  Memoir,  of  the  repeated  elevation  and  submer- 
gence of  the  country  round  Weymouth.  Such  elevations  and  depressions 
must  have  fractured  the  surface  in  various  places,  and  it  would  be  most 
interesting  to  examine,  by  actual  inspection,  the  lines  along  which  the 
disturbing  forces  have  acted,  and  the  effects  they  have  produced  on  the 
adjoining  strata.  I  have  stated,  page  157,  that  the  funds  of  scientific 
societies  could  not  be  more  usefully  employed,  than  by  allowing  experi- 
enced observers  to  call  in  the  aid  of  working  miners,  to  sink  pits  or  cut 
shafts  through  supposed  faults.  Much  valuable  information  would  thereby 
be  obtained,  and  we  should  substitute  certain  knowledge  for  uncertain 
inferences.  By  an  inadvertence  of  the  artist,  some  of  the  faults  in  the 
sections  given  with  the  Memoir  of  the  Geology  of  the  Weymouth  district, 
are  represented  in  a  position  in  which  faults  do  not  occur.  The  rise  of 
the  strata,  where  the  fault  is  inclined,  is  placed  on  the  upper,  instead  of 
the  under  side  of  the  fault ;  an  error  which  may  induce  foreign  geolo- 
gists to  suppose  that  the  faults  are  hypothetical. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ON  CHALK,  AND  THE  SUBJACENT  BEDS  OF  GREEN  SAND. 

Extent  of  the  Chalk  Formation. — Green  Sand  divided  into  lower  and  upper  Green 
Sand  by  a  Bed  of  Clay  called  Gault.— Chalk  Marl.--Chalk,  ite  Mineral  Char^ 
acten-^yChanae  of  Cbaiacter  in  the  Alps. — Flints  in  the  upper  Chalk. — On  the 
Formation  of  rllnts. — ^Remarkable  Or«inic  Remains  in  uhalk.—Recent  Dis- 
eovery  of  Beds  belonging  to  the  Chalk  Formation,  in  the  United  States  of 
Amenea.— On  the  Sca^lia  of  the  Alps  Apposed  to  refiresent  Chalk.--On  the 
destruction  and  denudation  of  Chalk  Rocks. 

The  well  known  mineral,  chalk,  with  its  subjacent  beds  of  green 
sand,  comprises  a  formation  or  series  of  strata  of  great  depth,  which 
are  spread  over  the  southeastern  and  eastern  counties  ef  England, 
and  are  found  covering  a  large  extent  of  surface  in  the  northern 
parts  of  France^  preserving  nearly  the  same  characters  3»  the 
English  chalk.  Similar  beds  are  found  in  Germany  and  in  the 
north  of  Europe..  On  approaching  the  mountain  ranges  of  the 
northern  chain  of  Alps/  the  mineral  characters  of  chalk  undei^o 
a  considerable  change.  Scarcely  a  trace  of  chalk  is  found  in  any 
part  of.  Scotland ;  but  it  occurs  in  the  north  coast  of  Ireland. 

The  animal  remains  in  chalk  and  its  subjacent  green  sand,  axe 
exclusively  marine,  proving  that  this  great  calcareous  and  arenar 
ceous  deposition,  a  thousand  jfeet  or  more  in  thickness,  was  formed 
onder  the  ocean. 

Chalk  is  regarded,  as  the  l^st,  or  uppermost,  of  the  secondary 
strata;  and  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  oj^anic 
remains  in  chalk,  and  those  in  the  tertiary  strata  that  in  many 
situaiions  cover  it  The  geological  position  of  chalk  is  over  the 
oolite  formation ;  but  we  have  seen, .  in  the  last  chapter,  that  in 
the  counties  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  chalk  and  green  sand  rest  im- 
mediately upon  the  fresh^water  beds  of  the  Wealden  ,*  and  in  the 
western  counties  of  England,  where  the  oolite  is  wanting^  chalk 
oovers  li^s  and  red  marL  The  thick  beds  of  green  sand  under 
dialk,  are  reg^ed  as  constituting,  with  the  chalk,  one  marine 
formation :  &ey  contain  many  of  the  same  genera  of  fossil  re- 
mains, both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the 
k)wer  beds  of  chalk  or  chalk  marl,  pass  gradually  into  the  greea 
sand,  by  a  close  intermixture  with  it,  and  have,  on  account  of 
their  greenish  or  yellowish  color,  been  denominated  Glauixmie 
crayeuse  and  Crate  chUnitee^  by  the  French. 

Chalk  and  green  sand  have  been  divided  as  under,  in  an  ascend- 
ing series : — 
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Lower  green  sand,  the  npjpet  part  ferrugmoas. 

Gault,  or  Folkstone  marl. 

Upper  green  sand. 

Chalk  marl. 

Lower  chalk. 

Upper  chalk  with  flints.  . 

It  has  heen  before  noticed,  that  a  repetition  of  the  same  mine- 
lal  characters^  may  frequently  he  observed  in  the  lower  and  higher 
parts  of  ah  extensive  series  of  strata.  In  the  sand  below  the 
Portland  oolite,  there,  is  such  a  considerable  intermixture  of  green 
particles,  that  it  closely  resembles  the  green  sands  of  the  chalk 
formation.  The  green  sand  below  chalk,  is  distinctly  divided 
into  upper  and  lower,  separated  by  a  thick  bed  of  clay.  Again, 
in  the  sand  and  sandy  concretions  over  the  chalk,  the  same  green 
particles  sometimes  abound.  These  repetitions  of  similar  mine- 
ral characters,  depend  on  some  prevailing  general  conditions  at 
different  periods  of  deposition,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted. 
The  green  particles  in  the  green  sand  below  chalk  have  been 
analyzed  by  M.  Berthier.  In  every  hundred  parts,  they  contain 
fifty  of  silica  and  twenty  one  of  iron :  the  remainder  consists  of 
alumine,  potash,  and  water. 

Green  sand  has  received  its  English  name  from  its  intermixture 
with  particles  of  green  earth ;  it  is  very  variable  in  its  mineral 
characters,  being  sometime^  found  composed  c^loose  siliceous  sand ; 
in  other  situations  it  forms  sandstone,  cemented  by  calcareous 
earth ;  it  abounds  in  siUceous  concretions,  which  vary  from  an 
opaque  bluish  white  chert  or  homstone,  to  flint  and  chalcedony. 
The  geodes  found  in  the  green  sand  near  Sidmouth,  are  composed 
of  opaque  chert  on  the  outside,  and  contain  within,  mammillated 
concretions  of  chalcedony,  and  occasionally  perfect  minute  rock 
crystals.  Some  of  the  sandy  concretions  near  Sidmouth  have  a 
beautifbl  green  color,  which  I  found  to  proceed  from  green  sul- 
phate ^of  iron.* 

•  The  total  thickness  of  the  green  sand  where  it  is  fully  devel- 
oped, is  more  than  400  feet.  The  lower  sand  is  generally  ferru- 
ginous, and  has  been  called  iron  sand,  from  the  large  quantity  of 
oxide  of  iron  disseminated  through  it ;  but  the  lowest  beds  often 
contain  green  particles,  like  those  in  the  upper  green  sand.  The 
upper  and  lower  green  sand  are  in  many  situations  separated  by  a 
"  bed  of  stiff"  marl,  varying  from  a  light  grey  to  a  dark  blue."  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Majitell,  its  greatest  thickness  in  the  south  of  Sus- 
sex is  about  250  feet.  This  bed  has  been  called  the  Polkstone 
Marl,  but  is  mor^  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Gault,  given 

*  On  the  east  of  Sidmouth.  immediately  above  the  town,  I  obserred  green  sand, 
intermixed  with  black  particles  which  I  ascertained  to  be  the  black  oxide  of  manga- 
nese, aa  they  gave  a  yiolet  color  to  glass  when  fbsed.  « 
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to  it  in  Cambridgeshire.  The  marine  shells,  in  which  it  abounds, 
are  generally  distinguished  by  their  brilliant  pearly  lustre ;  they 
consist  of  ammonites,  nautilites,  a  small  species  of  belemnite,  and 
various  other  shells.  In  some  parts  of  England  the  gault  does  not 
exceed  twenty  feet  in  Aickness,  but  according  to  I>.  Pitton,  the 
constancy  with  which  this  bed  occurs  in  the  green  sand,  both  in 
England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  truly  deserving  atten- 
tion. 

The  upper  green  sand,  is  remarkable  for  the  chalcedonic  ap^ 
pearance  of  the  flint  or  chert  which  it  contains.  This  sand  has 
been  sometimes  called  fire  stone,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  lower 
green  sand.  In  some  part's  of  the  Savoy  Alps,  the  beds  analogous 
to  green  sand  are  of  enormous  thickness,  and  are  nearly  black, 
but  contain  many  of  the  same  fossils  as  the. English  green  sand. 
From  these  beds  I  obtained  hamites,  scaphites,  and  various  species 
of  small  echinites.  See  plate  8.  The  upper  green  sand,  as  be- 
fore observed,  becomes  intermixed  with  an  argillaceous  and  calca- 
reous bed  called  chalk  marl,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  lowest 
bed  of  the  under  chalk.  It  is  of  a  darker  color  than  common 
chalk,  but  bums  into  useful  grey  lime. 

Chdlk. — -This  rock  is  better  known  by  its  mineral  characters 
in  England  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  than  any  other  of 
die  secondary  strata.  Its  prevailing  color  is  nearly  white ;  it  has 
an  earthy  texture,  and  is  generally  so  soft  as  to  yield  to  the  naU. 
These  are,  however,  not  the  universal  characters  of  chalk.  The 
lower  beds  in  Yorkshire  are  red,  and  the  scaglia  of  the  northern 
Alps,  which  is  a  mode  of  chalk,  has  also  a  red  color ;  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  Alps  this  rock  is  highly  indurated,  and  resembles  more, 
white  statuary  marble  than  English  chalk.  The  greatest  thick- 
ness of  the  chalk  strata  in  England  may  be  estimated  at  from  600 
to  800  feet.  The  upper  beds  contain  numerous  nodules  and  short 
irregular  veins  of  flint ;  the  lower  chalk  contains  fewer  flints,  and 
is  generally  harder  than  the  upper  chalk,  and  is  sometimes  used 
for  building  stone.  In  France,  the  beds  of  chalk  seldom  attain 
the  thickness  which  they  have  in  England.  The  French  divide 
the  chalk  formation  into  the  lowest  or  chalk  marl,  with  green 
particles,  craie  chtoritie^  orglauoonie  crayeuse;  the  middle  or  coarse 
chalk  is  of  a  greyish  color,  and  intermixed  with  sand ;  it  contains 
whitish  chert  (craie  grossiere,  or  craie  tufeau;)  the  upper  or 
white  chalk  (craie  blanche,)  which  contains  nodules  of.  common 
flint. 

M.  Humboldt,  after  noticing  the  great  intermixture  of  the  sandy, 
calcareous,  and  argillaceous  beds,  in  the  formations  below  chalk, 
and  which  is  greatly  increased  in  the  tertiary  strata  above  chalk, 
observes,  "  that  nature  seems  to  have  relented  in  her  tendency  to 
form  complex  mixtures,  when  chalk  was  deposited."  In  the 
upper  and  lower  chalk,  we  find  a  vast  assemblage  of  calcareoui^ 
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Strata,  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  vritk  very  little  mtermix- 
ture  of  the  other  earths,  and  without  any  alternation  with  regular 
argillaceous  or  siliceous  strata.  Chalk  is  not,  however,  absolutely 
pure ;  for,  besides  the  nodules  and  veins  of  flint  that  occur  in  it, 
but  which  bear  no  sensible  proportion  to  the  whole  mass,  some 
of  the  strata  Contain  an  intermixture  with  siliceous  sand,  and  in 
other  strata,  calcareous  earth  is  combined  with  magnesia.  In 
some  of  the  chalk  strata  in  France,  the  magnesia  exceeds  ten 
per  cent.,  and,  I  believe,  many  of  the  English  chalk  strata  con- 
tain as  great  a  proportion  of  magnesian  earth. 

Chalk,  which  contains  a  notable  portion  of  magnesia,  may  gen- 
erally be  known  by  an  appearance  of  dendritical  spotted  delinea- 
tions on  the  surface  of  the  natural  partings,  and  by  minute  black 
spots,  like  grains  of  gunpowder,  in  the  substance  q£  the  chalk. 

The  stratification  of  chalk  is  seldom  so  distinct  as  in  many 
other  calcareous  formations :  this  may  be  partly  owing  to  the 
softness  of  the  beds,  which  appear  to  have  yielded  to  pressure  ; 
and  to  the  same  cause  we  may  |»K>bably  ascribe  the  fractured 
state  of  the  nodules  of  flint  in  chalk,  which  often  appear  whole, 
when  they  are  imbedded  in  the  rock,  but  when  taken  out,  are 
found  to  be  shivered  into  innumerable  angular  fn^ments.  The 
nodules  of  flint  are  commonly  arranged  in  pretty  regular  layers  in 
the  chalk ;  they  occur  in  detached  concretions  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes :  some  of  them  are  believed  to  be  the  casts  of  spongi- 
form zoophytes,  and  this  is  rendered  more  probable,  by  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  fossil  echini  in  chalk,  in  which  the  internal 
part  is  filled  with  flint,  and  forms  a  perfect  cast  of  the  animal. 
In  some  of  the  chalk  flints  near  Paris,  there  are  beauti&l  small 
crystals  of  sulj^xate  of  strontian. 

The  x^onstant  occurrence  of  flint  in  the  upper  chalk,  and  the 
i^parent  conversion  of  animal  remains  into  flint,  has  formerly 
given  rise  to  much  speculation  respecting  the  origin  of  flint ;  and 
it  was  at  one  time  maintained,  that  flint  and  chalk  were  converti- 
ble or  capable  of  undergoing  a  mutual  tnulusmutation :  but  what- 
ever hidden  processes  there  may  be  in  the  great  laboratory  of  the 
earth,  by  which  all  mineral  substaiices,  held  to  be  elementary  by 
the  chemist,  may  be  resolved  into  original  elements  still  more 
oimple,  and  afterwards  recompounded  into  other  substances,  we 
have  no  reason  to  mount  so  high  in  our  speculations,  respecting 
the  origin  of  flint. 

Flint  is  siliceous  earth  nearly  pure ;  and  we  find  the  same  earth 
under  different  forms,  combined  with  almost  all  calcareous  rocks 
in  a  greater  or  lesser  proportion. 

Primitive  limestone  is  often  much  intermixed  with  sUiceous 
earth.  Transition  limestcme  occasionally  contains  rock  crystals 
imbedded  in  the  mass :  this  is  not  unfirequently  the  case  in  some 
of  the  transition  limestones  of  Derbyshire.    The  magnesian  lime- 
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Btoaes  and  oolites  aie  also  very  commonly  intennixed  with  silice- 
ous grains,  and  often  alternate  with  strata  that  are  more  or  less 
siliceous :  hence  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  sihceous  earth 
in  chalk,  either  combined  with  calcareous  earth,  or  separated  in 
distinct  concretions.  When  the  cavities  of  a  sponge  or  of  a  crus- 
taceous  animal  admitted  the  siliceous  earth  to  enter,  it  appears  to 
have  been  infiltered  from  the  chalk,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  no- 
dules of  chalcedony,  have  been  infiltered  into  the  cavities  of  lava 
or  basalt.  Between  chalcedony  and  flint  there  is  a  near  resem* 
blance,  they  are  only  different  modes  of  the  same  substance,  and 
the  flint  nodules  in  the.  western  counties  of  En^and  are  fre- 
quently chalcedonic.  The  hardest  rocks  and  stones  ate  permea- 
ble to  water ;  and  flint  when  first  got  out  of  the  chalk  is  easily 
fractured,  and  the  fisctured  surfiEbce  is  found  covered  with  mois- . 
ture. 

The  organic  remains  in  the  chalk  fonnation  are  exclusively 
marine.  They  are  too  numerous  to  be  described  in  the  {nresent 
wcHrk,  but  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  those  that  are  the  most  char- 
acteristic. These  are,  first,  echinites,  particularly  the  helmet* 
shaped  species  called  ananchytes,  and  the  heart-^aped  species 
spatangus  cor  anguinum.  The  chambered  shells  called  scaphites, 
hamites,  turrilites,  and  baculites,  are  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the 
chalk  formation :  it  also  contains  ammonites,  belemnites,  and  nau- 
tilites.  Numerous  organic  remains  of  zoophytes,  in  the  state  of 
flint,  particularly  of  sponges  and  alcyonia^  occur  in  chalk,  and 
various  species  of  bivsdve  shells ;  but  there  are  comparatively  few 
spiral  univalve  shells  in  this  formation.  It  is  probable  that  the 
deep  ocean  in  which  chalk  was  deposited,  was  not  suited  to  the 
inhabitants  of  such  shells,  for  the  animals  had  heads  and  eyes, 
and  required  shallow  water  to  see  their  food.  Several  species  of 
fossil  fish  from  chalk  may  be  seen  in  the  Mantellian  museum  at 
Brighton,  and  some  vertebral  remains  of  large  saurian  animals, 
but  these  are  rare.  Teedi,  palates,  and  scales  of  fishes,  occur 
in  chalk  more  frequently  than  vertebrae.  The  great  preservation 
in  which  some  of  the  most  delicate  organic  remains  are  frequently 
found,  lenders  it  probable  that  chalk  was  deposited  in  a  deep  and 
Cianquil  sea.  BaUs  of  iron  pyrites,  with  a  radiated  diverging 
structure,  ace  frequently  found  in  chalk ;  and  the  laj^e  spines  of 
echini,  of  the  genus  Cidaris,  are  found  converted  into  pyrites  in 
the  chalk  pits  near  Dorking ;  they  resemble  small  fungi  with  a 
stalk  and  rounded  head. 

The  vegetable  remains  in  chalk  are  very  few,  and.appear  to 
belong  to  species  of  fuci ;  but  according  to  M.  Brongniart,  in  the 
Isle  of  Aiz,  near  Rochelle,  there  is  a  considerable  bed  of  lignite 
in  the  lower  bed  of  chalk,  which,  he  says,  may  have  been  formed 
of  peat,  composed  of  decayed  fuci  and  other  marine  plaats. 
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Befoie  concluding  this  brief  account  of  the  organic  remains  in 
chalk,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  an  important  discovery  that  has 
been  lately  made  by  Dr.  Morton,  in  the  United  States  oi  America. 
It  had  been  asserted  by  M.  Humboldt,  that  neither  oolite  nor 
chalk  have  been  found  in  South  America,  and  such  was  generally 
believed  to  be  also  the  case  in  North  America.  At  the  time  when 
M.  Humboldt  visited  South  America,  it  was  not  known  or  even 
suspected,  that  chalk  and  oolite  might  imdergo  a  change  of  mineral 
characters,  and  be  converted  into  crystalline  rocks,  resembling 
primary  and  transition  limestone.  I  believe  I  first  discovered 
that  the  calcareous  rocks  in  Savoy,  which  were  described  by  the 
French  geologists  as  prknitive  and  transition  Umestones,  were  in 
reality  lias,  oolite,  and  chalk ;  and  about  the  same  period  Dr. 
Buckland  made  a  similar  discovery  of  the  true  character  of  the 
calcareous  beds  in  the  Alps,  which  had  been  mistaken  for  transi- 
tion rocks.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  many  of  the  calcareous 
beds  in  America,  may  represent  the  chalk  and  oolite  of  Europe. 
Dr.  S.  G.  Morton  has  ascertained  that  there  are  extensive  beds  of 
marl  in  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  (and  extending  into  other 
States)  which  contain  the  characteristic  fossils  of  the  chalk  form* 
ation,  particularly  bacuHtes  and  scaphites,  together  with  ammo- 
nites, belemnites,  echinites  (the  ananch3rtes,)  the  mososaurus  and 
plesiosaurus,  also  bivalve  and  univalve  shells  of  the  same  epoch. 
This  formation  in  some  parts  is  covered  by  tertiary  strata.  Dr. 
Mantell,  whose  accurate  knowledge  of  the  chalk  formation  in 
England  will  not  be  disputed,  has  received  specimens  of  these 
organic  remains  from  America,  and  refers  them  decidedly  to  the 
chalk  formation,  though  he  considers  that  some  of  them  are  anal- 
ogous to  the  superior  chalk  beds  at  Maestricht,  which  are  wanting 
in  the  chalk  formations  of  France  and  England.  See  Silliman's 
Jloumal,  February,  1832. 

Between  the  epoch  when  chalk  was  deposited,  and  the  period 
when  it  was  covered  with  the  tertiary  strata,  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  considerable  interval,  during  which  the  surface  of 
the  extensive  mass  of  chalk  was  deeply  furrowed  and  excavated, 
before  a  new  series  of  strata  were  deposited  upon  it,  destined 
to  support  a  new  creation  of  animals  of  a  superior  class,  alto- 
gether dilSferent  from  those  which  have  left  their  remains  in  the 
subjacent  strata.  In  some  situations,  however,  the  tertiary  strata 
appear  to  rest  conformably  on  chalk  and  present  no  indications 
of  any  interruption  in  the  regular  series  of  successive  deposits. 
In  an  interesting  paper,  by  Professor  Sedgwick  and  R.  J.  Mur- 
chison,  Esq.,  on  the  relations  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  strata 
on  the  southern  flanks  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Magazine,  for  June,  1829,  the  tertiary  strata  are  de- 
scribed as  forming  a  vast  series  of  beds  rating  on  scaglia  or 
chalk :  the  lowest  of  these  beds  contain,  exclusively,  the  remains 
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of  marine  animals,  and  no  interval  of  repose  cto  be  traced,  be- 
tweeQ  the  epochs  of  the  formation  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
strata.  The  scaglia  occurs  in  beds  nearly  vertical:  the  upper 
bed&  contain  nodules  and  layers  of  flints  :  their  color  is  red,  and 
their  structure  fissile*  The  lower  beds  are  thicker,  and  more' 
compact,  and  pass  iiito  a  beautiful  white  saccharoid  marble.  The 
scaglia  contains  in  some  parts  ammonites  and  belemnites.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  where  the  beds  are  so  much  bro- 
ken and  contorted  as  they  are  on  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  and  where 
their  mineral  characters  differ  so  much  from  beds  of  the  chsdk 
formation  in  England  and  France,  it  becomes  extremely  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  identity  of  these  secondary  depositions  in  dis- 
tant countries.  In  the  calcareous  formations  of  the  Savoy  Alps, 
I  not  only  discovered  the  characteristic  fossils  of  the  EngUsh 
strata,  but  observed  some  of  the  beds  possessing  the  true  mineral 
characters  of  the  English  oolites,  and  lias  ;  but  where  these  char- 
acters are  entirely  wanting,  and  where,  from  the  overturning  and 
contortion  of  &ie  strata,  the  aid  of  relative  geological  position  can- 
not be  obtained,  the  inferences  from  a  few  fossil  organic  remains 
must  be  received  with  a  certain  degree  of  caution. 

Chalk  in  England,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  is  less 
hard  and  compact,  than  anj  other  of  the  secondary  calcareous 
formation&  The  upper  chsdk,  in  some  counties  denominated  soft 
chalk,  is  scarcely  harder  than  marl.  Chalk  itself  is  provincially 
called  marl  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Owing  to  its  softness,  chalk 
has  suffered  more  abrasions  and  denudations  than  any  other 
limest(n3e  rocks.  Cavities,  called  wells,  formed  in  the  chalk  near 
Norwich,  and  filled  with  sand  and  gravel,  are  often  of  such  vast 
magnitude,  as  to  impede  the  farther  progress  of  the  workmen  in 
the  quarries.  Dr.  lilbntell  inferms  me,  that  in  some  of  the  val- 
leys of  Sussex,  there  are  inmiense  accumulations  of  flint  nodules, 
not  in  the  least  water  worn,  but  as  perfect  as  if  recently  removed 
firom  the  chalk.  I  think  it  probable,  that  these  nodules  are  the 
remains  of  chalk  beds  so  soft,  that  they  have  been  washed  away 
like  mttd,  without  bearing  with  them  the  harder  and  heavier 
masses  of  flint.  I  must  here  refer  the  reader  to  my  observations 
in  Chap.  IX,  respecting  the  original  soft  condition  of  strata  be- 
neath the  sea,  that  have  never  been  indurated  by  elevation  and 
drainage.  What  is  there  stated  respecting  the  coal  strata,  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  chalk.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  soft  and 
yielding  state  in.which  chalk  probably  remained,  until  its  eleva- 
tion above  the  ocean,  we  shall  have  less  difficulty  in  explaining 
its  subsequent  removal,  in  such  cases  as  the  denudation  of  the 
Wealds  of  Sussex  and  Kent.  By  referring  to  the  small  map  in 
the  last  chaifter,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Weald  country  is  sur- 
rounded (except  oa  its  eastern  side)  by  lofty  ranges  of  chalk  hills, 
xmdBt  which  the  beds  of  the  Wealdeu  dip;  and  it  is  beUeved 
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that  the  chalk  once  extended  ftom  the  north  to  the  south  Downs, 
as  it  does  at  {sesent  on  the  western  border  of  the  Wealds.  Neai 
Uie  middle  of  the  Wealds,  there  is  a  range  of  hills  running  from 
east  to  west,  of  considerable  elevatiop,  composed  of  the  Hastings 
sandstone  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  It  is  with  much 
probabihty  coi\jectured,  that  when  ibese  hills  were  upraised,  the 
chalk  which  covered  them  was  fractured  and  broken  down  as  it 
rose  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  became  subjected  to  the  tu- 
multuous agitation  of  the  water.  Dr.  Mantell  ji]b5tly  observes,  in 
his  Geology  of  the  Southeast  of  England,  p.  346,  when  treadng 
of  the  Weald  denudation,  and  the  removal  of  the.  chalk,  "It 
seems  probable  that  elevation  and  destruction  were  going  on 
simultaneously.  So  soon  83  the  first  ridge  of  chalk  on  the  anti- 
clinal line  protruded  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  it  would  be- 
come exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves,  and  as  elevation  pro- 
ceeded, degradation  would  proceed  also,  until*the  whole  of  the 
chalk  strata  were  carried  away,  and  the  Wealden  beds  in  their 
turn,  became  exposed  to  the  same  destructive  agency." 

The  destruction  of  the  chalk,  and  its  removal,  would  be  greatly 
accelerated,  if,  as  I  believe  it  probable,  the  upper  beds  were  fuU 
of  moisture,  and  as  soft  as  fresh-made  mortar.  That  such  must 
have  been  the  condition  of  chalk,  for  some  time  after  its  original 
deposition,  appears  evident  from  facts  that  will  be  referred  to  in 
the  following  chapter.  The  anticlinal  line,  mentioned  by  Dr* 
Mantell,  refers  to  the  range  of  hills  extending  from  Hastings  to 
near  Horsham.  These  hills  axe  composed  of  the  lower  beds  of 
the  Wealden,  which  dip  in  opposite  directions,  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  range.  This  indicates  the  line,  along  which 
the  elevating  fierce  acted  more  inunediately.  Other  lines  of  ele- 
vation probably  exist  in  the  vicinity,  particularly  one  near  the 
borders  of  the  north  Downs,  where  the  green  sacul  of  Leigh  HiU 
has  been  elevated  to  the  height  of  one  thousand  feet.  These 
elevating  forces  have  also  occasioned  a  lateral  pressure  on  some 
of  the  Wealden  beds,  giving  them  a  waving  form,  by  which  the 
same  bed  is  repeatedly  brought  to  the  surface  :  hence  some  geol- 
ogists have  mistaken  the  reappearance  of  the  same  strata,  for  a 
succession  of  diflferent  strata,  rising  from  under  the  upper  beds. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  SECQNDA&Y  LIMESTONE  AND  SAND- 
STONE,  AND  ON  THE  PROGaESSJVE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OR- 
GANIC LIFE. 

On  the  Deposition  of  Chalk. — Whether  formed  by  Animal  Secrettoo,  or  hy  Erup* 
tions  of  Water  holding  Calcareous  Earth  in  Suspension  or  Solution. ^-AUid  Vol- 
caBoea.r— Aotmal  Bodies  anddenlj  encased  in  Chalk  indicate  the  Time  required 
to  form  a  Stratum  of  a  given  Thickness.^-Oolite  and  Encrinal  Limostone  partly 
formed  by  Animal  Secretion. — ^Formation  of  Sandstone. — ^Repeated  Appean^nce 
of  Dry  Land  during  the  Epoch  when  the  Secondaiy  Strata  were  deposited.-* 
Progresaivo  Development  of  Or^^ianic  Life  in  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary 
Epc^hs. — Remains  of  Mammalia  m  Stonesficld  Slate. — Disappearance  of  enor- 
mous Reptiles  and  large  chambered  Sfafells  from  Northern  Latitudes. — -.Proba- 
biJity  of  the  Icfathjrosaurus  existing  as'^  living  Species  m  the  present  Seas. 

Hatino  travelled  with  the  reader  over  the  secondary  strata, 
fiom  the  lowest  new  red  sandstone  to  the  upper  chalk,  he  may 
not  be  disinclined  to  pause  awhile,  juad  look  back  upon  the 
ground  which  he  has  already  passed,  compridug  a  series  of  cal* 
eareous,  sandy,  aaad  argillaceous  beds,  whose  aggregate  thickness 
may  not  be  less  than  ten  thousand  feet.  It  is  scarcely  possible, 
in  observing  these  beds,  and  the  bones  and  shells  of  extraordi- 
nary animals  which  they  contain,  not  to  feel  some  desire  to  as- 
certain the  causes  by  which  they  were  thus  entombed,  and  to 
inquire  in  what  manner,  or  by  what  agents,  the  different  beds 
were  deposited  or  consotidated.  Such  researches  form  rational 
and  legitimate  subjects  for  the  meditation  of  the  geologist,  though 
he  may  fiequently  haye  to  lament  the  imperfection  of  his  present 
knowledge,  and  the  mystery  in  which  many  of  the  processes  of 
nature  are  still  involved. 

One  of  the.  most  ancient  gbciogicsl  inquiries  relates  to  the  fbis* 
mation  of  limestcme  rocks  and  strata.  Whence,  was  the  calcare- 
aus  tnaiter'deriveft?  Some  limestone  rocks  are  chiefly  composed 
of  shells,  or  other  calcareous  remains  of  marine  animals,  and  in 
such  instances,  we  can  have-  httle  hesitation  in  ascribing  their 
formation  to  animal  secretion,  similar  to  what  is  taidng  place  in 
the  numerous  coral  reefs  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  There  are  other 
beds,  however,  such  as  chalk,  to  which  a  sipiilar  formation  can- 
not be  ascribed ;  for  though  they  contain  numerous  organic  fos- 
sils, these  do  not  bear  the  proportion  of  one  to  one  hundred  milr 
lions,  when  compared  to  the  whold  mass,  and  the  chalk  does  not 
appear  to  have  undergone  any  chemical  change,  from  heat  or 
other  causes,  that  could  have  obliterated  the  traces  of  (organic  ex- 
istence. In  no  formation  are  the  most  delicate  organic  textures 
of  animabt  better  preserved.    In  Dr.  Mantell's  splendid  collection 
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of  chalk  fossils,  there  are.  specimens  of  fish,  in  which  the  body  is 
entile  and  the  stomach  is  full  and  uncompressed  ;  and  the  beau- 
tifiil  forms  of  many  shells  covered  with  spines,  prove  that  they 
could  not  have  been  drifted  from  a  distance,  or  deposited  in  an 
agitated  ocean. 

Perhaps  the  recent  discovery  of  numerous  microscopic  shells  in 
chalk,  may  ultimately  pit)ve,  that  the  portion  of  matter  form^ 
by  animal  secretion  in  chalk  beds,  is  much  greater  than  what  is 
*  above  stated. .  Forty  species  of  minute  shells,  allied  to  the  iwm- 
mulite,  (see  Plate  VIII,  fig.  13,)  have  been  foimd  by  (Jount  Mun- 
ster  in  the  chalk  of  Maestricht.  Mr.  Lonsdale  has  discovered 
sixteen  species  of  similar  microscopic  shells  in  English  chalk, 
and  also  numerous  valves  of  a  minute  diell,  closely  resembling 
the  fresh- water  cypris.  So  far,  however,  as  we  at  jwesent  know, 
these  microscope  shells  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  very 
^  small  part  of  cretaceous  rocks;  but  we  niay  infer,  that  water  sat- 
urated with  calcareous  earth,  was  highly  favorable  to  the  increase 
of  some  testaceous  animals. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  comprehend  why  any  peculiar  diffi- 
culties should  be  supposed  to  attend  the  inquiries  respecting  the 
origin  of  calcareous  or  magnesian  earths ;  or  o:f  the  carbon  and 
8ul}^ur  occurring  in  rocks,  in  the  state  of  carbonic  or  sulphusc 
acids.  It  would  be  equally  proper  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  silex  or  alumine.  I  hold  the  earth  itself,  and  its  an- 
cient atmosphere,  to  have  been  the  great  chemical  laboratories,  in 
which  all  the  solid  and  fluid  ,parts  of  the  surface  were  originally 
prepared  and  formed.  This  opinion  I  stated  at  some  length  in 
Chapter  XVI,  of  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  in  1815,  ^^ 
also  in  the  third  edition,  in  a  chapter  on  the  agency  of  subterra- 
nean fire  in  the  formation  of  rocks,  and  on  igneous  and  aqueous 
eruptions  of  earthy  matter.  It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  to 
consider  all:  the  secondary  strata  as  mechanical  depositions ;  but 
the  siliceous  strata  in  the  Paris  basin,  the  layers  of  flint  in  chalk, 
and  the  beds  of  chert  or  homstone  in  transition  limestofte,  9ie 
certainly  as  much  original  formations  as  granite  itself. 

In  referring  to  the  vast  ms^^nitude  of  ancient  volcanoes,  I  have 
stated,  that  they  had  doubtless  an  important  office  to  perform  in 
nature  :  and  can  it  be  unreasonable  to  believe,  that  the  eartli  it- 
self is  the  great  laboratory  aqd  storehouse,  where  the  materials 
that  form  its  surface  were  pceparpd,  and  from  whence  they  were 
thrown  out  upon  the  surface  in  an  igneous,  aqueous,  or  gaseous 
state,  either  as  melted  lava,  or  in  aqueous  solution,  or  in  laechfln- 
ical  admixture  with  wateir  in  the  form  of  mud,  or  in  the  comxni- 
nuted  state  of  powder  or  sand  ?  Inflammable  and  more  volatile 
siibstances  may  have  been  emitted  in  a  gaseous  state^  and  become 
concrete  on  the  surface.  .  - 
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These  primeval  emptions,  judging  from  the  size  of  the  an- 
cient* fissures  ai\d  craters,  may  have  been  sufficient  X6  cover  a 
large  portion  of  the  glote.  Nor  can  it '  be  deemed  improbable, 
that  still  larger  and  more  ancient  craters  have  been  entirely  cov- 
ered by  succeeding  eruptions.  In  proportion  as  the  formation  of 
the  surface  advanced,  thesie  eruptions  might  decline,  and  be  mcMre 
and  more  limited  in  their  operation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  these  subterranean  eruptions 
consisted  otdj  of  lava  in  a.  state  of  fusion.  The  lai^est  active 
volcanoes  at  present  existing^  throw  out  the  different  earths  in- 
termixed with  water  in  the  form  of  mud.  Tfor  should  we  fimit  > 
the  eruptions  of  earthy  matter  in  solution  or  suspension,  to  vol- 
canic craters':  the  vast  fissureis  or  rents  which  intersect  th^  dif- 
ferent rocks,  may  have  served  for  the  passage  of  siliceous  solu- 
tions to  the  surface.  We  know  no  instances  in  nature  of  silice- 
ous earth  being  held  in  aqueous  solution,  except  in  the  waters 
of  hot  orboilitag  si»rings ;  and  hence  it  se^oous  reascmable  to  ixiferj 
that  many  siliceous  rocks  and  veins  have  been  deposited  from 
subterranean  waters,  at  a  high  temperature.*  Calcareous  or  cre- 
taceous matter  is  also  ejeeted  duriiig  aqueous  volcanic  eruptions. 
According  to  Ferrara,  streams  of  liquid  chalk,  or  chalk  in  the 
state  of  mud,  were  ejected  from  the  n^ud  volcano  of  Macaluba, 
in  Sicily,  in  1777,  which,  in  a  Aort  space,  formed  a  bed  several 
feet  in  thickness.  Beds  of  limestone  may  have  been  formed  by 
similar  calcareous  eruptions,  in  which  the  lime  might  be  some^ 
times  in  solution,  and  sometimes  mechanically  suspended ;  and 
the  numerous  remains  of  testaceous  animals  in  Umestone,  appear 
to  indicate,  that  the  calcareous  solutions  were  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  animals,  whose  coverings  contain  so  much  calcareous 
matter.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose,  that  these  aqueous  erup- 
tions were  always  sudden,  and  attended  with  violent  convulsions, 
for  when  a  passage  was  once  opened,  they  may  have  risen  slowly, 
and  have  been  diffused  in  a  tianquil  state,  and  by  gradual  depo- 
tition,  or  condensaticm,  may  have  enveloped  the  most  delicate 
animals  or  vegetables,  without  injuring  their  external  form. — Sec* 
ond  editi(xi,  1815. 

If  the  geologist  can  admit  such  a  condition  of  the  ancient  world 
as  abovB  described,  a  condition  which,  on  a  smaller. scale,  might 
be  proved  to  have  existed  since  the  period  of  cmthentic  history : 
if  he  will  further  admit,  that,  before  the  formation  of  chalk,  a 
great  portion  of  what  is  now  England,  and  the  northern  continent 
of  Eurofie,  was  coveted  by  a  deep  ocean,  mterspersed  with  idands, 
and  surrounded  by  ancient  continents,  and  this  few  modern  geol* 

*  Bf .  BroDgniart,  to  whom  I  Bent  the  edition  of  1815,  subsequentljf^  admitted  a 
Mmilar  formation  of  the  siliceoua  beds  and  miUstones  in  the  Paris  bann^  that  the^ 
wer»  depowited  by  thermal  wateni  holding  ailex  in  BolutioQ. 
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ogists  wiH  deny ; — then,  if  we  allow  submarine  aqueous  eniptions 
of  calcareous  matter,  either  iii  solution  <Mr  mechanical  suspension, 
and  eruptions  of  siliceous  solutions  from  thermal  wat^ns, '  to  have 
been  poured  over  the  bottom*  of  this  deep  ancient  ocean,  we  shall 
have  all  the  circumstances  required,  to  form  thick  beds  of  chalk, 
interspersed  with  layers  and.  nodules  of  flint.    In  an  experiment 
on  clay  formed  into  a  stiff  paste,  by  an  admixture  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  alum,  it  was  found,  on  breaking  the  clay  i^hen  dry, 
that  alum  was  interspersed  through  the  mass  in  distinct  crystals 
and  concretions.    In  the  same  manner,  we  may  suppose  that  .the 
silex  in  the  siliceous  solutions,  spcead  through  the  calcareous  mat- 
ter, would  separate  into  distinct  concretions,  filling  the  cavities 
and  pores  of  zoophytes— such  as  sponges  and  alcyonia,  or  of  shells 
deposited  in  the  chalk.     Every  feet  connected  with  the  histcMry  (tf 
chalk,  proves  that  it  was  formed  in  a  very  tiianquil  sea,  arid  not 
by  th6  drift  or  detritus  of  more  ancient  rbcks.    jSt.  Mantell,  after 
many  years  observation  on  the  chalk  formation,  says,  that  iii  the 
whole  of  these  immense  beds  that  he  has  exannned,  the  occur- 
rence of  a  single  fragment  or  pebble  of  more  ancient  roeks  in  chalk 
is  extremely  rare ;  a  fact  decisive  against  its  being  tbrmed  by  me- 
cbaitical  deposition  of  drift,  or  detritus  of  older  limestones.     The 
preservation  of  the  most  delicate  textures  of  animals  before  refers 
red  to,  proves  beyond  doubt,  that  those  oi^anic  bodies  had  not 
been  transported  from  a  distance,  or  subjected  to  the  viotent  action 
of  inundations  or  currents. 

From  the  uncompressed  state  of  the  bodies  of  fish  found  in 
chalk,  and  from  the  flint  i\odules  imbedded  in  the  upper  chalk 
containing  animal  remains,  we  may  learn  that  chalk  was  deposi- 
ted in  a  soft  state  like  paste  or  mud,  and  remained  soft  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  allowing  the  silex  disseminated  in  solution  through 
the  mass,  to  be  formed  into  distinct  concretions  by  chemical  afl^- 
ity  and  attraction.  The  flints  found  in  the  chcdk  near  PtoiJs,  in 
which  are  extremely  delicate  crystals  of  sulphate  oi  strontian, 
have  been  deposited  frpm  a  solution  of  siliceous  earth  containing 
a  portion  of  strontian.  The  crystals  are  too  dehcate  to  have 
formed  a  nucleus  for  the  sihceous  earth  to  surroimd;  they  are 
found  adhering  to  the  fractured  sur&ce  of  the  flint,  and  are  dii^ 
seminated  over  it.  The  fossil  fish  in  chalk,  with  their  bodies  en- 
tire and  uncompressed,  prove  that  the  chalk  which  surrounded 
them,  was  extremely  soft  and  yielding,  and  this  must  sdso  have 
been  the  case  with  all  argillaceous  strata,  that  contain  remains  of 
fish,  not  flattened  by  pressure.  We  further  learn,  that  the  animals 
were  encased  in  mineral  matter,  before  the  putrefactive  process 
had  eflected  the  decomposition  of  the  fleshy  parts.  A  sudden 
eruption  of  thermal  water  holding  calcareous  earth  in  solution  or 
suspension,  might  instantly  deprive  the  animal  of  life,  and  protect 
the  body  from  decay.   The  matter,  called  creto  by  Fenrara,  erup- 
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ted  fiom  Macalaba,  was  certainly  a  soft  limestone,  analogous  to 
chalk ;  and  though  the  eraption  lasted  only  pan  of  a  day,  it 
jfoinned  a  stratum  many  feet  in  thickness.  Had  this  eruption 
taken  place  under  water,  the  earthy  matter  would  have  been 
more  widely  diffused,  and  the  stratum  of  limestone  deposited 
would  have  been  proportionably  thinner.  In  the  case  of  fossil 
fish  before  stated,  we  are  not  obliged  to  suppose  the  deposition  to 
be  so  rapid :  several  da^^  might  elapse  before  the  body  was  entirely 
bnried  under  calcareous  earth.  If  we  say  seven  days,  and  esti* 
mate  the  thickness  of  the  fish  at  three  inches,  we  shall  have  a 
chronometer  to  measure  the  time  required  to  form  a  stratum  of 
chalk  three  inches  in  depth,  viz.  one  week.  This  is  equal  to  one 
foot  in  a  month,  or  twelve  feet  in  a  year ;  and  could  we  sui^x)se 
the  deposition  to  proceed  without  interruption,  it  would  not  re- 
quire more  than  ninety  years  to  form  a  niass  of  chalk  beds,  one 
llioosaad  feet  in  thickness ;  which  is  more  than  that  of  all  the 
chalk  beds  in  England.  It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  support 
the  opinion,  that  the  chalk  beds  were  all  deposited  in  so  short  a 
period;  loz^  intervals  of  repose  might  elapse  between  different 
eruptions. 

My  object  in  directing  the  attention  of  geologists  to  this  sul^ 
ject  is,  to  show  that  strata  may  be  formed  more  rapidly  than 
they  are  generally  disposed  to  believe,  and  that  the  feeble  opersr 
tioDS  of  natural  causes  in  our  own  times,  however  sunilar  in  kind, 
bear  no  i»roportion,  intheir  intensity,  to  the  mighty  agents  that 
have  formed  the  ancient  crust  of  the  globe.  The  deposition  of  a 
bed  ci  calcareous  earth,  a  few  feet  in  thickness  in  some  of  the 
Scottish  lakes,  as  described  by  Mr.  Lyell,  would  appear  to  have 
required  many  centuries  for  its  completion.  In  some  of  the  beds 
ci  oolite,  the  quantity  of  animal  remains  bears  a  considerable 
proportion  to  the  whde  mass,  and  the  beds  of  encrinal  limestone 
in  some  of  our  mountain  limestones,  are  formed  principedly  of 
the  broken  stems  and  branches  of  encrinites ;  but  it  is  not  im- 
probable, that  the  interstices  have  been  filled  by  calcareous  depo- 
sitions. It  is  obvious,  that  limestone  strata  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, if  composed  chiefly  of  organic  remains,  would  reijuire  cen- 
turies for  their  .ccaufdetion. 

Tuet  us  now  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  bed^  of  secondary  sand 
and  sandstone.  The  lowest  or  new  red  sandstone,  appears  to 
have  been  formed  in  an  epoch  of  volcanic  action  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  present  European  continent,  whidh  broke  up  the 
foundation,  of  primary  and  transition  rocks,  and  scattered  their 
fragments  over  the  bed  of  an  ancient  ocean.  See  Chap.  XII,  p. 
810.  In  many  parts  we  observe  a  tendency  to  form  beds  of  por- 
phyry, but  the  process  appears  to  have  been  often  xabre  or  less  in- 
terrupted by  disturbing  causes ;  and  we  observe  porphycitic  beds, 
with  well  defined  oystals  of  feli^par,  alternating  with  sandstpne 
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€i  onechanical  fonnatioiL  We  may  furtheir  olnerve,  that  in  this 
epoch  of  disturbance,  there -were  long  internals  of  repose,  during 
which  the  beds  of  magnesian  limestone  and  muschel-kalk,  were 
deposited  in  certain  situations. 

The  operations  of  mechanical  causes  are  obvious  in  almost  all 
sandstone  rocks,  and  beds  ci  conglomerate,  and  the  experiments 
of  Sir  James  Hall  prove,  that  beds  of  loose  sand  may  be  agglu- 
tinated into  sandstone,  if  permeated  by  steam  fiom  saline  water 
at  a  high  temperature.  In  some  extensive  beds  of  loose  sand  or 
conglomerate,  there  are  masses  and  concretions  of  siliceous  stone. 
Dr.  Fitton,  in  his  ObservaHonSj  p.  332,  says,  '^  This  fisbct,  though 
of  universal  occurrence  in  the  secondary  strata,  is  especially  re^ 
markable  in  the  lower  green  sand,  and  Hastings  sand  of  Sussex 
aod  Eent.^'  The  tendency  to  concretional  formations  may  arise 
from  chemical  action  and  separation,  as  in  the  case  of  concretions 
of  alum  and  clay  before  mentioned ;  or  thermal  water,  contain- 
ing siliceous  solutions,  may  have  penetrated  to  different  pans  of 
tW  beds  of  sand,  and  united  the  particles  into  compact  masses. 
Siliceous  sand,  cemented  by  calcareous  earth  into  stone,  (called 
calciferous  sandstone,  )'has  probably  been  formed  by  the  penetra- 
tion of  water  saturated  widi  calcareous  earth.  The  tendency  to 
concretional  separation,  may  sometimes  be  observed  in  recentad* 
mixtures  of  earth.  It  is  owii^  to  this  tendency  to  form  separate 
concretions,  that  the  earth  prepared  for  porcelain  at  Sevres,  near 
Ftuis,  which  is  finely  ground  into  a  kind  of  stiff  paste,  and  kept 
for  several  years,  is  repeatedly  ground  again,  to  prevent  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  felspar  and  quartz,  of  which  it  is  chiefly  composed. 
The  late  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  in  Devonshire,  showed  me 
arable  fields  which  had  received  successive .  dressings  of  lime,  at 
stated  intervals  of  some  years,  and  he  informed  me,  it  was  dis- 
covered by  digging,  that  at  different  depths  fiom .  the  surfaee, 
layers  or  strata  of  lime  were  found  separated  from  each  other,  by 
layers  or  strata  of  soil,  each  dressing  of  lime  having  formed  a  dis- 
tinct stratum.  '         . 

With  respect  to  beds  of  clay,  their  formation  by  sedimentary 
deposition  will  not  be  doubted ;  but  we  are  not  certain  that  in 
some  instances,  the  matter  may  not  have  been  ejected  by  subma- 
rine mud  volcanoes,  containing  the  sulphur,  iron,  and  saline  mat- 
ter, in  which  seversd  of  these  beds  abound. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  attending  the  secon- 
dary strata  is,  the  convincing  evidence  they  afford,  that  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  their  formation,  the  earth  had  extensive  tracts  of 
dry  land,  either  islands  or  continents ;  for  .though  the  j»:evailing 
character  of  the  secondary  strata  is  that  of  marine  beds,  yet  we 
find  among  them  beds  containing  exclusively  freshr water  shells, 
and  also  terrestrial  and  marsh  plants,  and  in  almost  all  the  secon- 
dary strata  (except  chalk,)  though  the  organic  remains  may  bo 
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chiefly  nsiarmey  vre  find  remains  of  some  fresh-water  animals^  or 
terrestrial  plants,  which  were  probably  brought  by  rivers  from  the 
landy  and  deposited  in  the  ai^cient  ocean.  We  have^  beside  the 
above  evidence,  the  regular  coal  strata,  '3000  feet^  or  more  in 
thickness,  abounding  in  terrestrial  plants.  We  have  also  a  great 
thicknei^'  of  fresh-water  strata  in  some  parts  of  the  oolite  forma- 
tion, and  the  Wealden  strata,  mote  tlian  a  thousand  feet  in  thick- 
ness, appear  to  have  been  deposited  in  a  fresh-water  estuary  or 
river,  which  would  require  a  lai^C'Continent  of  dry  land  for  its  for- 
mation. Now,  it  is  remarkable,  that,  in  all  the  above  beds,  wedo 
not  find  a  single  bone  of  any  large  mammiferous  land  quadruped, 
nor  even  a  bone  of  the  smaUest  species,  except  in  the  anomalous 
instance  of  Stcmesfield. 

To  maintain  that  such  bones  not  having  been  discovered,  is  no 
evidence  that  they  may  not  exist,  spears  to  me  to  be  making  a 
retrograde  step  in  science.  It  is  true,  that  "  the  bottomof  the  sea 
has  hot  be^n- dredged,"  to  discover  what  species  of  animals  have 
existed  in  former  ages :  the  geologist,  however,  can  have  no  need 
of  such  an  operation,  for  the  land  beneath  the  former  sea  has 
been  laid  bare,  and  is  now  exposed  over  an  extent,  equal  to  that  of 
all  the  habitaUe  parts  of  the  globe.  Every  island  and  continent 
has*  formed  pert  of  an  ancient  bed  of  the  oceaUj  and  that  not 
once,  but  repeatedly ;  and  this  extended  surftce  of  the  ancient 
bed,  is  exposed-  to  the  examination  of  thousands  of  observers,  in 
every  degree  of  latitude,  not  covered  by  polar'  snows;  The  ab- 
sence of  remains  of  the  higher  order  of  animals  in  all  the  secon*- 
dary  strata,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  lliese  remains  in  the 
more  recent  or  tertiary  strata,  appear  to  alSbrd  presumptive  evi-^ 
dence,  amounting  almost  to  certainty,  that  the  higher  orders  did 
not  exist,  at  least  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  till  an  epoch  subse- 
quent to  the  deposition  of  all  the  secondary  formations. 

The  bones  of  terrestrial  mammalia  allied,  to  the  opossum,  found 
in  the  secondary  strata  of  Stonesfield,  afford,  if  attentively  con- 
sidered, proofs  of  the  progressive  advancement  of  orgsnic  life,  in 
ascending  from  the  most  ancient  to  the  rnost  recent  formations. 
Mr.  Owen,  by  an  aiiatomical  examination  of  the  animals  of  this 
order,  has  ascertained,  that  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  less 
fully  developed  than  in  the  other  orders  of  terrestrial  mammalia, 
and. approach  to  the  condition  of  reptiles.  See  Phil.  Trans,  of 
London,  1834  The  fact  of  their  bringing  forth  their  young  in  a 
very  imperfect  state,  and  retaining  them  in  a.pouch  or  marsupium 
until  they  aie  more  fully  grown,  fiurther  proves  that  they  hold  an 
intermediate  place- between  oviparous  reptiles,  and  the  other  or- 
ders of  mammalia.  From  the  pouch  or  marsupium  destined  for 
the  reoqption  of  their  young,  this  cnrder  of  animals  is  ^called  by 
Cuvier  marsupiai.  The  omithorhynchus  of  New  Holland, .  is 
said  to  resemble  marsupial  animals  in  some  parts  of  its  organiza- 
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tion,  and  it  is  iiot  yet  ascertained  whether  the  animal^  viviparras 
or  oviparous. — Regne  Animal^  torn,  i,  p.  236. 

When  we  ascend  to  the  strata  depokted  at  a  later  period  thaa 
chalk,  we  find  a  remarkable  change  in  the  character  of  the  or- 
ganic remains.    The  ammonites,  and  other  chambered  diells, 
which  are  so  nimierous  in  the  secondienry  strata,  disappear  «itirely 
in  the  tertiary  strata,  except  the.  fossil  nautilus,  which  is  occasion- 
ally found  in  these  strata,  and  the  animal  now  exists  as  a  living 
species  in  the  Indian  oc'ean.     The  enonnous  lizaids,  and  animds 
allied  to  the  lizard  and  crocodile,  whose  bones  abomid  in  the  sec- 
ondary strata,  from  lias  to  chalk,  disa}q)ear  also  in  the  terdary 
strata,  with  the  rare  exception  of  a  small  species  of  crocodile ) — 
a  fact  which  indicates,  that  animals  of  this  order  ceased  to  be  in- 
habitants of  northern  latitudes,  when  tiie  tertiary  strata  were  de- 
posited.    In  the  tertiary  strata,  the  {dace  of  these  enormous  rep: 
tiles  is  occupied  by  the  remains  of  cetaceous  mammalia  like  the 
whale,  and  by  higher  orders  of  tenestrial  mammalia,  but  belong- 
ing to  genera  or  species  now  extinct ;  the  gigantic  mastodon,  the 
mammoth,  and  megatherium,  rivalled  in  magnitude  the  enormous 
reptiles  of  a  more  ancient  world.     Other  species  of  mammalia  of 
lesser  size,  both  herbivorous  and  carnivorous,  but  equally  perfect 
in  their  organization  with  the  land  quadrupeds  of  the  present 
epoch,  have  left  their  bones  in  many  of  the  tertiary  beds.     Here 
we  may  stop ;  for  we  approach  to  a  period  connected  with  the 
present  order  of  things,  a  period  immediately  preceding  that 
mysterious  operation  of  divine  power  and  intelligence,  the  crea- 
tion of  man. 

The  doctrine  of  the  progressive  development  of  organic  life,* 
here  briefly  stated,  has  been  recently  opposed  by  highly  inge- 
nious arguments,  but  which,  in  my  opinion,  do  not  the  least 
invalidate  the  truth  of  the  doctrine, — a  doctrine,  however,  that 
Uke  almost  all  general  conclusions,  requires  to  be  admitted  with 
certain  limitations  and  restrictions.  Every  instance  hitherto  ad- 
duced, of  bones  of  the  higher  orders  of  animals  being  found  in 
ancient  secondary  strata,  have  proved,  on  accurate  examination, 
to  be  fallacious.  An  instance  of  this  kind  came  under  ray  ob- 
servation when  on  a  vi«t  to  my  native  town,  Nottingham,  in 
1830.  A  fniddical  gentleman  showed  me  the  portion  of  the  thigh 
bone  of  an  ox,  which  he  had  treasured  with  great  care,  as  it  was 
obtained  firom  a  deep  excavation  on  the  side  of  a  hUl  of  sand- 
stone, near  Nottingham.  As  this  sandstone  belongs  to  the  piore 
ancient  of  the  secondary  steata,  the  red  sandstiHie  and  marl,  (see 


*  By  the  <'  progresBive  d&velc^meat  of  organic  life,"  is  to  be  underatood,  not 
the  transmutation  of  one  species  into  another  species  of  a  higher  order,  but  a  sac^ 
cesBiTe  creation  of  more  perfect  animals,  as  the  worid  became  suited  for  their  sap> 
port  andjncrease. 
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Chapter  Xn,)  and  as  the  bone  was  placed  deep  under  the  sur- 
face, and  the  workmen  declared  there  was  no  fissure  or  opening 
near  to  where  the  bone  was  found,  the  specimen  was.  regarded 
as  affording  a  remarkable  exception  to  a  general  law  in  geology. 
Ejiowing  from  the  structure  of  the  rock,  that  it  is  almost  every: 
where  intersected  by  deep  vertical  fissures,  I  was  persuaded  that 
the  true  position  of  the  bone  had  not  been  correctly  stated  by 
the  workmen ;  and,  on  carefully  examining  the  cave,  a  deep  fis- 
sure, extending  to  the  surface,  was  discovered  close  to  the  situ- 
ation where  the  bone  was  found.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
the  bone  had  fallen  into  this  fissure,  and  was  thus  introduced  into 
a  lower  stratum  of  sand  rock.    ' 

When  we  consider  the  violent  convulsions  and  overtumings 
to  which  the  crust  of  the  globe  has  been  subjected,  it  is  truly 
surprising,  that  remains  of  ^the  higher  orders  of  animals  should 
not  have  been  frequently  buried  in  the  lower  ancient  strata,  iJf 
they  had  previously  existed. 

Li  the  long  ages  of  change  and  disturbance,  during  which  the 
solid  surface  of  our  planet  was  approaching  to  its  present  state, 
we  may  reasonably  believe  that  the  earth  was  not  fitted  to  be  the 
residence  of  man  and  the  higher  order  of  animals.  Even  those 
geologists  who  deny  the  progressive  development  of  organic  life, 
admit  that  man  is  a  recent  inhabitant  of  the  globe ;  but  if,  as 
they  maintain,  the  essential  conditions  of  the  earth  have  been 
the  same  as  at  present,  during  an  indefinite  series  of  ages ;  if 
the  same  causes  have  always  b6en  in  operation,  without  any  in- 
creased intensity  of  action ;  if  the  earth,  from  the  remotest  ima- 
ginable epoch,  hiad  islands  and  continents,  rivers  and  seas,  enjoy- 
ing a  similar  temperature  to  the  present,  though  placed  in  different 
latitudes :  if  such,  I  repeat,  were,  from  the  remotest  epoch,  the 
condition  of  the  globe,  no  assignable  reason  can  be  imagined, 
why  it  might  not  have  been  inhabited  by  man.  If  the  same 
changes  were  only  taking  place  that  we  observe  at  present, .  or 
even  supposing  them  to  be  more  extensive  in  their  operation,  yet 
the  human  race  might  still  have  flourished  in 

/<  Some  safe  retreat  in  depth  of  woods  embraced, 
Some  happy  island  in  the  watery  waste." 

But  the  more  ancient  strata  present  evidence  of  overwhelming 
changes  and  mighty  convulsions,  that  have  elevated  mountain 
ranges,  broken  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe,  and  scattered  the 
fragments  in  every  direction.  During  these  epochs  of  disturb- 
ance, neither  the  earth  nor  the  atmosphere  could  be  fitted  for  the 
residence  of  man,  or  the  higher  order  of  animals ;  nor  do  we  find 
among  the  secondary  strata  that  have  once  been  dry  land,  any 
remains  of  its  former  inhabitants,  except  the  bones  of  enormous 
reptiles. 

33 
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Though  man,  and  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  could  not  exist 
during  an  epoch  of  universal  disturbance,  yet  we  can'  discover  no 
reason  why  many  genera  and  species,  particularly  of  marine  ani- 
mals, that  have  formerly  existed,  shotdd  be  now  extinct,  unless 
a  change  has  taken  place  iu  the  temperature  of  the  globe.  In- 
deed, it  is  found  that  many  genera,  which  are  only  discovered  in 
a  fossil  state  in  Europe,  still  inhabit  the  seas  of  tropical  climates; 
and  some  species  that  were  supposed  to  be  entirely  extinct,  have 
recently  been  discovered  living  in  southern  latitudes.  More  im- 
portant discoveries  of  this  kind  may  probably  be  made,  as  we 
know  little  respecting  the  state  of  animal  existence  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  or  what  monsters 

<'  The  deep  unfathom'd  cavea  of  ocean  b^ar." 
■  **  £t  qusB  marmoreo  fert  monatia  sub  leliaore  pontas." 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  ichthyosaurus,  or  some  spe- 
cies of  a  similar  genus,  is  still  existing  in  the  present  seas.  About 
sixteen  years  since,  a  large  animal  was  seen  for  several  summers 
in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
called  the  great  sea  serpent.  Its  appearance  was  frequently  an- 
nounced in  the  public  journals,  but  the  existaice  of  the  animal 
was  for  some  time  disbelieved  in  this  country.  I  am  informed 
by  Professor  Silliman  of  Yale^CoUege,  Connecticut,  of  whom  I 
inade  inquiry,  that  many _  persons  who  attested  the  existence  of 
the  sea  serpent  from  their  own  observations,  were  so  highly  re- 
spectable, both  for  intelligence  and  veracity,  that  their  evidence 
could  not  be  disputed. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  brief  observations  on  the  progressive 
development  of  organic  life  on  our  planet,  without  remarking, 
that  if  man  were  recently  created,  as  geologists  generally  main- 
tain, this  circumstance  alone  affords  strong  presumptive  evidence, 
to  those  who  admit  the  doctrine  of  &iai  causes  and  of  a  presiding 
intelligence,  that  the  ancient  condition  of  the  globe,  and  the 
changes  then  in  operation,  were  very  different  from  what  we  ob- 
serve at  present ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  world  was  not  then 
prepared  by  the  Creator  for  the  residence  of  man. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

ON  THE  LOWER  OR  MORE  ANCIENT  TERTIARY  STRATA. 

FonnatioD  of  Tertiary  Strata  in  Lakes  or  Inland  Seaa. — ^Lakes  of  North  America. — 
Falls  of  Niagara. — ^Alternations  of  Marine  and  Fresh-water  Strata. — ^Arrange- 
ment of  the  Tertiary  Strata  in  the  Paris  Basin. — Plastic  Clay  and  London  Clay.-^ 
Geology  of  the  lower  Vale  of  the  Thames. — Remains  of  Crocodiles  and  the  Mau- 
tilus  in  London  Clav. — Molasse  of  Alpnach  in  Switzerland,  with  Coal  and  Teeth 
of  the  Mastodon. — Cdlcaire  GrosntTy  oi  Coarse  Limestone  of  the  Paris  Basin, 
sapposed  to  be  of  the  same  Aire  as  the  London  Clajr. — Calcaire  Silieeuz.-—. 
Gypaum  and  Gypseous  Marl  of  the  Paris  Basin,  containing  Bones  of  numerous 
extinct  Species  of  Land  Quadrupeds.-— ^Remarks  on  their  Discovery  and  Organi- 
zation by  Baron  Cuvier. — Marine  Sandstone. — Millstone.-^Upper  Fresh-water 
Formation. — Fresh- water  Formation  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. — Its  remarkable  Posi- 
tion.— Mineral  Characters  of  the  Strata  of  the  London  and  Paris  Basins  com- 
pared.— Fresh-water  Limestone  of  Auvergne. 

The  tertiary  formations,  comprise  all  the  regular  strata  of  lime^ 
ston^,  marl,  clay,  and  sandstone,  that  have  been,  deposited  after 
chalk.  It  is  only  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
that  they  have  attracted  the  notice  of  geologists :  their  true  nature 
was  before  unknown,  or  they  were  supposed  to  be  local  and  allu- 
vial depositions.  It  is  now  discovered  that  tertiary  formations  are 
widely  spread  over  many  parts  of  the  globe,  and  are  often  of  con- 
siderable  thickness. 

The  first  circumstance  which  indicated  that  the  tertiary  beds 
were  distinct  from  the  secondary,  was  the  discovery  that  many  of 
these  beds  contain  the  bones  of  the  higher  order  of  animals,  as  per- 
fect in  their  organization,  as  any  of  the  existing  species  of  land 
quadrupeds.  The  tertiary  beds  were  farther  remarkable,  for  pre- 
senting frequent  alternations  of  beds  containing  the  remains  of 
marine  animals,  with  other  beds  that  contain  exclusively  the  re- 
mains of  land  animals,  and  plants,  and  fresh-water  shells  :  hence 
the  latter  beds  were  denominated  fresh- water  formations.  A  more 
accurate  examination  of  the  secondary  strata  has  since  discovered, 
that  fresh-water  formations  occur  also  among  the  more  ancient 
strata,  but  their  characters  are  not  so  distinctly  marked.  When 
the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  viz.  early  in  1813,  the 
name  of  fresh- water  formations  was  scarcely  known  in  England, 
but  the  author  ventured  to  offer  an  explanation  of  iheir  formation, 
from  what  is  now  taking  place  in.  extensive  lakes :  a  similar  ex- 
planation has  since  been  generally  adopted.  "^The  lakes  of  North 
America  are  seas  of  fresh  water,  more  than  1500  miles  in  circuit  ; 
they  are  placed  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  Atlantic,  and 
at  (Merent  levels.     They  unite  by  small  straits  or  rivers,  which 
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have  a  rajnd  descent.  On  aome  of  the  rivers  are  prodigious  water- 
falls, which  are  continually  enlarging  and  deepening  the  passage 
from  one  to  the  other ;  and  will  ultimately  effect  the  drainage  of 
the  upper  lakes.  The  falls  of  Niagara  are  well  known ;  the  water 
is  divided  by  a  small  island,  which  separates  the  river  into  two 
cataracts,  one  of  which  is  600  yards,  and  the  other  350  yards  wide : 
the  height  of  the  fall  is  from  140  to  160  feet  deep.  It  is  estimated 
that  670,000  tons  of  water  are  dashed  every  minute  with  incon- 
ceivable force  against  the  bottom,  and  wearing  down  the  adjacent 
rocks.  Since  the  banks  of  the  cataract  were  inhabited  by  Euro- 
peans, they  have  observed  that  it  is  progressively  shortening  the 
distance  of  the  falls  from  Lake  Erie.  When  it  has  worn  down 
the  intervening  calcareous  rocks,  the  upper  lake  will  become  dry 
land,  and  form  an  extensive  plain  or  valley,  surrounded  by  rising 
ground  and  watered  by  a  river  or  smaller  lake,  which  will  occupy 
the  lowest  part  In  this  plain^  future  geologists  may  trace  succes- 
sive strata  of  fresh-^ater  formationy  covering  the  subjacent  an- 
dent  limestone.  The  gradual  deposition  of  minute  earthy  par- 
ticles j  or  the  more  rapid  subsidence  of  mud  from  sudd-en  inunda- 
tions ^  unllform  distinct  beds,  in  which  will  be  found  the  remains  of 
fresh-water  fish,  vegetableSj  and  quadrupeds.''^ — 1st  edition^  ISIS, 
pp.  182,  183. 

In  the  frontispiece  to  the  present  volume  will  be  seen  a  bird's- 
eye  view,  or  map  of  the  country  round  Niagara,  drawn  by  my 
eldest  son,  who  passed  several  days  at  the  falls  of  Niagara  in  1829. 
In  this  drawing  the  accurate  proportion  of  distance  is  disregarded, 
in  order  to  bring  the  several  objects  into  one  point  (rf  view.  The 
deep  chasm  formed  by  the  cataract  is  seen  in  front,  ftova  which 
the  water  is  issuing  into  a  lower  country  at  Lewiston,  neariy 
on  a  level  with  Lake  Ontario,  into  which  the  river  flows.  Mr. 
Joseph  Henry,  in  a  topographical  sketch  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
says,  "  The  descent  of  the  country  from  Lake  Erie  to  Ontario  is 
principally  by  a  step,  not  at  the  falls,  but  at  Lewiston,  several 
miles  below  :"  this  is  the  position  firom  which  the  drawing  in  the 
frontispiece  was  taken.  Mr.  H.  adds,  "  In  viewing  the  position 
of  the  falls,  and  the  features  of  the  country  round,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  this  great  naturad  raceway 
has  been  fprmed  by  the  continued  action  of  the  irresistible  current 
of  the  Niagara,  and  that  the  falls,  beginning  at  Lewiston,  have, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  worn  back  the  rocky  strata  to  their  present 
site.  The  deep  chasm  through  which  the  Niagara  passes,  below 
the  falls,  is  nearly  a  mile  wide,  with  almost  perfect  mural  sides." 
— Transactions  of  the  Albany  Institute. 

In  Mr.  Loudon's  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  March,  1830, 
there  is  an  account  of  the  falls  of  Niagara,  and  of  the  physical 
structure  of  the  adjacent  country,  by  my  son,  Robert  Bakewell, 
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junior.  I  preferred  making  the  above  extract  from  Mr.  Henry's 
description,  as  it  confirms  the  general  accuracy  of  the  drawing  in 
the  frontispiece.  Below  will  be  seen  a  statement  of  the  levels  and 
the  extent  of  the  North  America  lakes.*  These  lakes  may  justly 
be  styled  seas  of  fresh  water.  Though  their  present  surface  is 
considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  the  bottom  of 
some  of  the  lai^est  lakes  is  much  below  the  tide  line ;  and  were 
these  lakes  sitnated  nearer  to  the  Atlantic,  we  might  easily  ima- 
gine that  after  the  fresh  water  had  subsided  to  the  sea  level,  they 
might  be  subject  to  frequent  irruptions  of  salt  water,  which  would 
produce  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  lakes ; 
or,  in  other  words,  would  occasion  alternations  of  marine  with 
fresh-water  stmta,  without  any  change  in  the  relative  level  of  the 
land  and  sea. 

In  England  and  France,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  consider- 
able interval  between  the  deposition  of  the  chalk,  aud  of  the  low- , 
est  beds  of  the  tertiary  stmta :  for  the  surface  of  the  chalk  is  deeply . 
furrowed  and  broken,  apparently  by  the  action  of  torrents,  or  in- 
undations, and  the  hollows  are  filled  by  the  tertiary  beds.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Continent,  hoT^ever,  the  Kne  of  separation  be- 
tween the  secondary  and  tertiary  strata  is  not  so  distinctly  marked, 
and  they  are  both  elevated  together  conformably. 

The  tertiary  strata  form  ther  outer  crust  of  the  globe,  and  have 
every  where  been  subjected  to  erosaon  from  torrents  and  inunda- 
ti(ms,  that  have  swept  over  parts  of  its  surface,  and  transported  the 
fragments  into  distatit  countries  oi^  into  the  ocean*.  We  cannot, 
from  the  present  locaUties  of  the  upper  strata,  determine,  with  any 
precisioii,  the  boundaries  of  the  inkuid  lakes  or  seas  in  which  they 
were  deposited.  Many  of  these  strata  have  evidently  once  ex- 
tended far  beyond  their  present  limits,  but  have  been  so  com- 
pletely destroyed,  that  we  can  only  infer  their  former  existence, 
by  a  few  remaining  detached  portions.  But  could  we  ascertain 
the  limits  of  the  tertiary  fresh-water  strata,  we  should  be  utterly 
unable  to  determine  the  extent  and  bounds  of  the  ancient  dry 
land,  from  whence  the  lakes  collected  the  fresh  water  with  which 
they  were  filled. 

*  From  Lake  Erie  to  the  fklls  of  Niagara,  the  distance  is  21  miles.  From  the 
fiJls  to  Lewiflton,  at  the  mouth  of  the  chasm,  the  distance  is  7  miles.  From  Lew- 
istofi  to  Lake  Ontario  the  distance  is  7  miles. 

^'*«1!I';L*^''*          Mean  Length.  Mean 

PM?"  ^^^^  *^*^'                     '      breadth. 

Lake  Superior,  ...    641  900  300                      .       80 

Uke  Huron,      ...    596  900  200  05 

Lake  Michigan,      .    .    600  900  300  50 

Ukc  Erie,     ....    565  120  230  35 

Lake  Ontario,    ...    231  492  180  30 


l.v,  .  .  .         m^M.  ^^.m  ^^^ 

Total  quantity  of  square  miles  covered  by  the  lakes,  72,930. 
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In  Francei  the  tertiary  strata  are  more  widely  spreadi  and 
many  of  them  more  fully  developed,  than  in  England:  it  is  in- 
deed scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more  distinct  disjday  of  the 
series  of  strata  in  any  class  of  rocks,  than  is  presented  close  to 
the  very  gates  of  Paris.     In  a  capital  so  distinguished  for  scien- 
tific' investigation,  and  possessing  so  many  able  and  acute  obser- 
vers, it  does,  indeed,  seem  extraordinary,  that  the  strata  with 
which  they  were  surrounded,  should  never  have  been  properly 
examined  until  so  recent  a  period,  as  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.     What  is  daily  before  our  eyes  seldom  excites  attention, 
^  is  deemed  deserving  of  much  notice ;  but  there  was  apother 
cause  which  long  prevented  the  philosophers  of  Paris  from  ob- 
serving the  remarkable  objects  around  them.     Captivated  with 
the  generalizations  of  Werner,  who,  it  was  firmly  beUeved,  had 
unlocked  all  the  hidden  mysteries  of  geology,  and  comjMrised  in 
his  system  all  the  dififerent  formations  that  composed  the  crust  of 
the  globe,  they  saw  before  them  a  series  of  strata  which  had  no 
agreement  with  any  part  of  the  Wernerian  classification ;  hence 
they  could  not  avoid  the  painful  persuasion,  either  that  the  sy^ 
tem  of  Werner  was  incomplete,  or  that  they  were  imable  to  ap- 
ply it  properly.     To  avoid  an  acknowledgment  so  little  satisfac- 
tory, the  geologists  of  Paris  averted  their  attention,  and  that  of 
their  pupils,  from  nearer  objects,  and  directed  them  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Germany  and  Switzerland.     Had  not  another  science 
(comparative  anatomy)  come  to  the  aid  of  geology,  we  might  yet 
have  remained  unacquainted  with  the  tertiary  strata  around  Paris. 
At  length  the  number  of  skeletons  of  strange  and  unknown  ani- 
mals discovered  in  some  of  the  strata,  forcibly  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  that  distinguished  naturalist,  Cuvier,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  investigate  attentively  the  geology  of  the  whole  district.      M. 
A.  Brongniart  was  associated  with  Cuvier  in  the  investigation, 
and  in  1811  the  result  of  their  labors  and  observations  was  given 
in  a  work  entitled  JEssai  sur  la  Geographie  Miniralogique  des 
Environs  de  Paris, — ^the  most  luminous  and  interesting  exposi- 
tion of  local  geology  ever  presented  to  the  world ;  and  from  this 
period  we  may  date  the  first  accurate  knowledge  of  the  tertiary 
strata. 

The  following  extract  from  the  essay  of  MM.  Cuvier  and 
Brongniart,  presents  a  general  view  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
strata  round  Paris : — 

"  The  country  in  which  the  capital  of  Prance  is  situated,  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  that  has  yet  been  observed,  both 
from  the  succession  of  different  soils  of  which  it  is  formed,  and 
from  the  extraordinary  organic  remains  which  it  contains.  Mil- 
hons  of  marine  shells,  which  alternate  regularly  with  fresh-water^ 
shells,  compose  the  principal  mass.     BoAes  of  land  animals,  oJT 
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which  the  genera  are  entirely  unknown,  are  found  in  certain 
parts ;  other  bones  remarkable  for  their  vast  siae,  and  of  which 
some  of  similar  genera  {quelqties  congeneres)  exist  only  in  dis- 
tant countries,  sffe  found  scattered  in  the  upper  beds.  A  marked 
character  of  a  great  irruption  from  the  southeast  is  impressed  on 
the  summits  (caps,)  and  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  hills. 
In  one  word,  no  country  can  afford  more  instruction  respecting 
the  last  revolutions,  which  have  terminated  the  formation  of  the 
present  continents." 

Though  chalk  is  the  foundation  rock  of  the  country,  for  a  con« 
siderable  extent  round  Paris,  it  only  rises  to  the  surface  in  a  few 
situations,  being  covered  by  tertiary  strata.  The  total  thickness 
of  the  tertiary  strata  over  the  chalk,  as  given  in  an  ideal  section 
of  the  country,  is  nearly  five  hundred  feet.* 

Many  of  the  tertiary  beds  in  the  Paris  basin  are  not  found 
elsewhere,  and  therefore  cannot  be  taken  as  types  of  other  ter- 
tiary formations ;  and  the  lower  bed,  called  the  plastic  clay,  is 
but  very  imperfectly  developed  near  Paris.  In  attempting  to 
generalize  the  tertiary  formations,  a  diflSculty  presents  itself,  if 
we  are  to  class  them  by  their  zoological  characters ;  for  some  of 
the  formations,  which  contain  exclusively  the  remains  of  marine 
animals  in  certain  situations,  contain  in  other  situations  river  or 
lake  shells,  with  wood  and  the  bones  of  land  animals.  It  is, 
therefore,  probable,  that  while  the  waters  in  one  lake  or  basin 
might  be  saUne,  those  in  another  lake  might  be  fresh ;  and  two 
contemporaneous  formations  may  hence  contain  very  different 
oi^anic  remains. 

The  tertiary  strata  in  England  and  in  the  north  of  Prance, 
may  be  arranged  under  four  divisions :.  after  describing  these,  the 
more  recent  tertiary  strata,  called  by  some  French  geologists 
Quaternary,  will  be  noticed  in  the  following  chapter. 

*  The  followins  ascending  series  of  beds  in  the  Paris  basin  was  first  given  as  a 
correct  account  of  their  succession  :  more  extended  observations  have  proved  that 
No.  3,  Or  the  Calcaire  siliceux,  is  sometimes  interstratified  with  the  Calcairo 
groflsier.    . 

1.  iPlastic  Clay  and  Lower  Sand. 

2.  Calcaire  Grossier. 

3.  Calcaire  ailiceux  dnd  Sandstone. 

4.  Gypseous  Marl. 

'  Gypsum  with  Bones. 
Upper  gypseous  Marl. 

5.  Sandstone  and  Sand  without  SheUs. 
Upper  Marine  Sandstone. 
Millstone  without  Shells. 

6.  Fresh-water  Limestone,  including  Marls  and  Millstone,  with  Fresh-water 

Shells.  -         . 

7.  Alluvial  Soil,  ancient  and  Modem,  including  Pebbles,  Pudding  Stone,  Black 

Earth  (les  manus  argiUeuscs  noires)  and  I^at. 
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TERTIABT  FOBHATIONS. 


<    T  nir    •      n  J  $  Sometimes  intennixed  with 

1.  Lower  Marme  Beds,        -         J     ftesh-water  beds. 

oJArgUlaceous  and  sandy  dcpos- ^  ^.^  ^  Gres  iertiaires  a  hg- 
Its,  Plasuc  Clay,  Sand,  Loor  >     ^^^ 
don  Clay.  j 

6.  Lower  Marine  Limestone.  \     siUcaa  ' 

rt   T  t:^     u       *     o  J  ^  Sometimes  intermixed  with 

2.  Lower  Fr^sh-water  Beds,  -       <     Marine. 

a.  Marl. 

b.  Gypsum. 

3.  Upper  Marine  Formation. 

a.  Sand,  Sandstone  and  Millstone  without  Shells. 

b.  Sandstone  with  Shells. 

4  Upper  Fresh-water  Formation. 

*:lm^*MUls;«.e.:       :       jWUh  fresh-water  SheUs. 

The  tertiary  strata,  supposed  to  be  more  recent,  are  nowhere 
observed  covering  the  above  fo'rmationsj  becausjs  they  were  de- 
posited in  detached  seas  or  lakes :  the  evidence  of  their  being 
more  recent  than  the  strata  in  the  Paris  and  London  Basins,  rests 
on  the  species  of  fossils  they  contain,  being  in  a  large  proportion 
analogous  to  existing  species. 

Plastic  Clay  and  London  Clay. — These,  with  the  various 
associated  beds  of  sand,  may  properly  be  regarded  as  one  forma- 
tion, of  which  the  Plastic  clay  is  the  lowest  member,  resting  on 
chalk.     Near  Paris  the  Plastic  clay  is  a  very  thia  bed,  but  in  the 
south  of  France  it  acquires  a  great  degree  of  thickness,  and  ap- 
pears to  comprise  the  upper  argillaceous  beds,  or  what  we  call 
the  London  clay:  it  is  remarkable  for  ,the  vegetable  fossils  and 
beds  of  lignite,  which  it  frequently,  but  not  invariably  contains. 
In  England,  in  the  lower  beds  of  this  formation,  there  are  found 
beds  of  imperfect  wood  coal ;  but  both  in  the  plastio  day  and 
the  London  clay,  remains  of  marine  animals  are  chiefly  preva- 
lent, though  intermixed  with  some  freshrwater  shells  ;  whereas, 
on  the  Continent,  beside  the  great  quantities  of  fossil  wood  and 
wood  coal  found  in  the  same  aj^illaceous  beds,  there  are  numer- 
ous remains  of  fresh-water  shells,  which  render  their  title  to  be 
denominated  marine  formations  more  than  doubtful.     The  beds 
of  sand  are  sometimes  of  considerable  thickness.     By  many  geol- 
ogists it  is  maintained  that  the  beds  of  soft  sandstone  (called 
Molasse,)  and  of  sandstone  conglomerate,  (called  Nagel  ftue^  in 
Switzerland,)  belong  tolhis  part  of  the  tertiary  formations.     That 
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some  of  these  b^ds  may  be  tertiary  I  will  not  deny ;  but  I  am 
fully  convinced,  that  many  beds  called  molasse,  in  Savoy,  are 
covered  by  the  Jura  limestone  and  oolites,  having  repeatedly  seen 
them  in  contact,  and  got  specimens  from  each  bed  at  the  line  of 
junction.* 

The  bones  of  horses,  with  the  tooth  of  an  elephant,  have  been 
found  in  a  bed  of  unctuous  clay,  resting  on  chalk,  near  Margate ; 
but  as  the  clay  is  superficial,  it  may  be  a  diluvial  formation. 

In  France,  near  d'Auteuil,  and  south  of  the  Dordogne,  ac- 
cording to  Humboldt,  bones  of  vertebrated  land  animals  are 
found  in  a  fonnation  resting  onf  chalk,  analogous  to  the  plastic 
clay.  BBuron  Cuvier  says,  however,  that  he  has  not  discovered 
the  bones  of  laind  quadrupeds  in  any  strata  below  the  calcaire 
grpssier  which  covers  the  plastic  clay.  But  neither  the  plastic 
clay  nor  the  gypsum  bed  of  Paris,  can  be  taken  as  types  of  the 
tertiary  strata  in  other  countries. 

The  London  clay  is  placed  over  the  plastic  clay  and  sand,  and 
is,  in  fact,  an  upper  member  of  the  great  a]:enaceous  and  argilla- 
ceous formation  that  covers  chalk.     Some  geologists  attempt  to 

*  As  the  opinioDS  of  geologists  have  beeo  much  divided  respecting  the  molasse,  or 
soft  sandstone  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  I  shall  here  insert  some  observations 
upon  it,  given  in  the  first  volume  of  my  Travels  in  the  Tarentaise. 

''  The  outer  calcareous  mountains  on  the  western  side  of  Savoy,  all  rest  uj)on  an 
Immense  formation  of  soft  sandstone  (molasse,)  and  are  interstratified  with  it,  and, 
so  far  from  this  sandstone  being  more  recent  than  the  limestone  (as  Saussure  suppo- 
sed,) it  cooatitutos  a  ooBsiderable  part  of  the  bulk  of  these  mountains  that  are  called 
calcareous.  In  the  valley  of  les  Echelles,  the  immediate  junction  of  the  lime- 
stone with  the  sandstone  may  be  seen  soon  after  entering  the  valley  from  the  arch- 
way. This  vast  wall  6f  limestone,  nearlv  one  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  rests 
npon  a  mass  of  sandstone  of  unknown  depth  \  there  is  very  little  dip  v^hera  the 
first  junction  is  seen,  but  about  a  mile  below,  you  meet  with  the  limestone  again  in 
conjunction  with  the  sandstone,  and  thrown  mto  a  vertical  position.  The  work- 
men that  I  met  with  near  the  mouth  of  the  gallery  said  they  always  found  sand- 
stone below  the  limestone,  and  they  considered  it  as  the  lowest  bed  in  the  country  : 
but  this  is  obviously  a  mistake.  The  sandstone,  or  mo]asse,on  which  the  limestone 
in  tbitf  part  of  Savoy  reposes,  or  which  is  subordinate  to  the  limestone,  is  composed 
of  smaltish  grains  of  quarts  and  chlorite,  pretty  equally  mixed.  In  the  sandstone 
of  le«  EcheSes,  which  I  got  from  its  junction  with  the  limestone,  there  were  some 
particles  of  rose  quartz  and  mica.  It  scratched  glass  strongly  when  rubbed  upon 
It;  but  when  put  into  a  dilute  muriatic  acid,  it  effervesced  violently,  and  became 
friable,  owing  to  the  solution  of  the  calcareous  cement,  by  which  it  appears,  from 
this  experiment,  to  be  agglutinated.  The  molasse,  which  is  interstratified  with 
limestone  and  associated  with  coal  on  the  lake  of  Annecy,  also  efiervesced  ;  but, 
the  particles  being  smaller,  it  appeared  nearly  homoffeneous  when  examined  with- 
out a  lens.  It  has  been  recently  stated,  that  the  mmasse  of  the  Alps  belongs  to 
the  same  formation,  as  the  sandstone  above  chalk  near  Paris.  There  may  be 
sandstone  of  that  formation  in  the  canton  of  Berne ;  but  the  mblasse  or  sandstone 
in  this  part  of  Savoy,  I  am  well  convinced,  is  a  member  of  formations  that  are. 
lower  than  chalk.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  beds  of  this  molasse  may  have 
been  worn  down  during  the  ^eat  destruction  of  the  strata,  that  has  evidently  taken 
place  since  they  were  deposited,  and  fVom  the  debris  of  this  sandstone,  upper  beds 
may  have  been  formed  covering  strata  that  are  above  chalk.  The  molasse  which 
coven  the  bones  and  teeth  of  we  mastodon  and  other  large  mammalia,  iiear  Alp- 
nach,  nearly  resembles  that  in  this  part  of  Savoy ;  but  the  particles  are  smaller, 
and  more  intimately  mixed."    p.  17^.  ^ 
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identify  the  London  clay  with  the  beds  of  calcaire  grossier,  and 
of  gypsum,  in  the  Vans  basin,  but  their  mineral  characteis  are 
most  essentially  different.  By  attempting  to  force  an  agreement 
with  artificial  classifications)  where  it  does  not  exist,  we  mystify 
what  is  clear  and  simple,  and  retard  the  progress  of  knowledge. 

The  uppermost  bed  of  the  London  clay  is  of  a  reddish  brown 
color,  and  is  more  arenaceoiis  than  the  lower  beds :  the  col<»  of 
the  lower  beds  varies  from  a  bluish  lead  color,  to  a  blackish  brown ; 
they  are  often  considerably  indurated,  and  have  somewhat  of  a 
slaty  structure.  The  thickness  of  the  London  clay  varies  from 
one  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet  or  more  :  this  variable  thick- 
ness is  occasioned  by  the  upper  beds^  which  form  the  surface  of 
the  laud  in  the  Yale  of  Thames,  having  been  more  excavated  in 
some  parts  than  in  others. 

As  the  London  clay  and  plastic  clay  and  sand,  taken  together, 
equal  or  exceed  in  thickness  the  beds  of  plastic  clay,  calcaire 
grosster,  and  gypsum  in  the  Paris  basin,  the  London  clay  may 
I»roperly  be  regarded  not  as  identical  with  the  calcaire  grossiet 
and  gypsum,  but  as  their  geological  equivalent     While  the  beds 
of  limestone  aiid  gypsum  were  depositing  in  the  Paris  basin,  the 
London  clay  might  be  deposited  in  the  London  basin ;  and  this 
may  explain  why  many  species  of  marine  shells  in  the  London 
-clay,  are  similar  to  those  found  in  the  calcaire  grossier ;  bat  we 
nowhere  discover  the  astonishing  variety  of  species  that  occur  in 
some  of  the  strata  of  the  calcaire  grossier ;  nor  have  any  bones 
of  land  quadrupeds,  similar  to  those  in  the  Paris  basin,  been  found 
in  the  Ix)ndon  clay.     The  two  sides  of  the  trough  or  basin  in 
which  the  London  clay  and  plastic  clay  were  deposited,  are  fonn- 
ed  on  the  north,  by  the  range  of  chalk  hills  in  Hertfordshire,  and 
the  adjacent  counties,  and  on  the  south  by  the  range  of  chalk 
hills  in  Surrey  and  Kent. 

The  relative  geological  position  of  the  chalk,  the  plastic  clay 
and  sand  immediately  upon  it,  and  the  upper  beds^of  London 
clay  covering  the.  Vale  of  Thames,  is  represented  in  a  small  sec- 
tion at  the  bottom  of  the  map  of  England.  (Plate  VI.)  In  some 
parts  of  the  Vale  of  Thames,  as  at  Hampstead,  north  of  London, 
and  near  Cobham,  in  Surrey,  the  London  clay  rises  into  hills 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  Vale  of  Thames,  and  is  capped  by  a 
bed  of  san4}  which  has  received  the  name  of  the  upper  marine 
sand,  a,  a,  chalk ;  6,  b,  plastic  clay ;  c,  c,  London  clay ;  rf,  rf,  ma- 
rine sand.  From  this  small  section  the  geological  student  may 
form  some  idea  of  the.  devastating  eflfects  of  mighty  inundations, 
which  have  swept  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  carried 
away  considerable  portions  of  the  upper  beds.  The  marine  sand, 
dj  rf,  which  forms  isolated  caps  on  several  of  the  hills  in  the  Vale 
of  Thames,  was  probably  part  of  one  continuous  bed,  which  has 
been  excavated  with  a  portion  of  the  subjacent  London  clay ; 
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sach  excavations  and  deuudations  are  common  phenomena  in 
almost  every  country. 

Balls  of  imperfect  ironstone,  called  septaria  (of  which  Parker's 
cement  is  made,)  are  common  in  some  parts  of  the  London  clay  ; 
branches  and  stems  of  trees,  penetrated  by  the  Teredo  navalisj 
are  fonnd  in  it,  and  a  species  of  resin,  to  which  the  name  of  retin-' 
asphaUum  was  given  by  Mr.  Hatchett.  Remains  of  turtles  have 
b€^n  dug  out  of  this  clay  at  Highgate  and  Islington.  -  Soihe 
bones  of  a  crocodile  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  who 
considers  this  as  a  sohtary  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  re- 
mains of  these  animals  in  the  London  clay.  In  1830,  the  head 
of  a  crocodile  was  found  by  E,  Spencer,  Esq.  of  Highgate,  in 
the  London  clay  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  of  which  the  annexed 
cuts  give  a  correct  representation.*"    The  first  is  an  outline,  being 


a  side  view  of  the  upper  jaw  and  teeth.  The  second  represents 
a  front  view  of  the  head,  with  the  two  small  cavities  for  the 
lobes  of  the  brain,  and  the  larger  cavities  for  the  orbits  of  the  eyes. 


The  length  of  the  head,  when  entire  and  clothed  with  scales  and 
muscles,  must  have  been  about  one  foot :  hence  we  may  infer, 

*  This  head  is  given  in  Buckland^s  B.  T.^  PI.  25,  but  by  mistake  is  called  original, 
hariog  before  appeared  in  the  fourth  edition  of  this  work. 
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that  the  entice  length  of  the  animal  was  about  six  feet.  Whether 
this  was  the  .head  of  a  young  animal,  or  of  an  adult  of  a  small 
species,  cannot,  perhaps,  be  determined.  From  the  rare  occur- 
rence of  the  bones  of  saurian  animals  in  the  tertiary  strata,  we 
may  infer,  that  these  animals  whose  remains  are  so  abundant, 
and  of  such  large  magnitude,  in  the  .secondary  strata,  had  nearly 
^  disappeared  in  northern  latitude^i  at  the  epoch  when  the  tertiary 
strata  were  deposited. 

The  teeth  and  tusks  of  elef^ants  have  been  discovered  in 
many  situations,  in  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  London  clay, 
but  which  may  have  been  a  covering  of  diluvial  clay ;  for  the 
patches  of  diluvial  gravel  that  are  spread  over  many  parts  of  tl^ 
Yale  of  Thames,  frequently  contain  the  remains  of  ^ei^ants.* 
Ammonites  and  belemnites,  and  many  genera  of  testaceous 
animals,  that  have  left  their  remains  in.  chalk  and  the  lower 
strata,  appear  to  have  been  extinct  before  the  deposition  of  the 
London  clay.  Nautilites  are,  however,  found  in  it,  similar  to 
the  species  inhabiting  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  bivalve  and  uni- 
valve shells  are  so  numerous,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  select 
any  particular  species,  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  formar 
tion.  The  shells  mostly  belong  to  genera  inhabiting  our  present 
seas ;  yet  slight  variations  of  form  may  be  perceived,  which  have 
induced  natiuralists  to  regard  them  as  distinct  from  living  species. 
The  springs  that  rise  in  the  London  clay  are  generally  impreg- 
nated with  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  Ume,  and  some  of  the 
springs  contain  sulphate  of  magnesia ;  the  quality  of  the  water, 
however,  varies  much  in  different'  situations,  and  at  different 
depths.  To  obtain  soft  water,  it  is  necessary  jto  bore  or  sink 
through  the  London  clay  to  the  sand  above  the  chalk,  and  some- 
times into  the  chalk  itself  f  The  London  clay  and  the  under 
beds  have  been  perforated  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  hundred 
feet  in  some  situations,  before  good  water  could  be  obtained ; 
when  the  stratum  is  pierced  which  holds  the  best  water,  it  rises 
almost  immediately,  and  sometimes  overflows  the  surface.  This 
admits  of  an  easy  explanation,  by  referring  to  the  section  of  the 
Vale  of  Thames.     (Plate  VI, )    The  water  which  enters  the  edges 

*  In  clearing  away  the  bed  of  gravel  on  the  north  aide  of  the  Regent*!  Park,  the 
tusks  of  elephants  were  found,  but  in  a  rooaldering  state,  in  1818. 

t  At  the  village  of  Wilsden,  three  miles  northwest  of  London,  the  boring  for 
water  was  made  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  into  the  clajr,  and  seventy-five  feet 
below  it  into  the  chaHc,  when  the  water  immediately  rose  to  within  thirty-five  leet 
of  the  surface.  Chalk  rocks,  and  other  calcareous  rocks  in  which  the  strata  are 
divided  by  fissures  that  are  not  filled  with  clay,  always  contain  water  in  the  fiissures 
when  the  strata  dip  ander  the  surihce  of  the  ^ound.  or  when  thev  are  covered  l^ 
.  argillaceous  beds.  This  is  also  the  case  with  coaJ  atrata:  and  the  preaenpe  of 
water  is  necessary  to  keep  the  coal  in  good  condition.  If  the  water  oe  entirely 
drained  from  a  bed  of  coal  a  considerable  time  before  it  is  worked,  the  quality  of 
the  coal  is  much  deteriorated.  This  may  be  occasioned  by  air  penetrating  the*  fis- 
sures, and  promoting  the  decomposition  of  pyrites  ia  the  coal. 
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of  the  porous  strata^  say  at  x,  x^  descends  to  the  lowest  part  of 
the  trough  or  basin,  and  when  perforated,  would  rise  to  near  the 
level  of  x^  X,  were  the  strata  deposited  in  a  circular  basin,  the 
edges  of  which  rose  on  each  side  from  the  bottom  of  the  Yale  of 
Thames;  but  the  strata  are  ^deposited  in  a  longitudinal  basin- or 
trough,  between  the  chalk  hills  of  Hertfordshire  and  Surrey,  and 
the  hver  Thames  cuts  through  the  porous  edges  of  the  strata  below 
Greenwich,  so  that  the  water  being  there  let  out,  can  seldom  rise 
in  weUs,  much  above  the  high-^water  mark.  Were  it  not  for  this, 
we  might  have  natural  jets  d^eau  of  considerable  height  and  mag- 
nitude in  all  the  squares  of  London,  to  cool  and  refrei^  the  air 
during  the  sununer  months,  and  supply  the  inhabitants  in  the 
vicinity  with  salubrious  water.  In  order  to  preserve  the  water 
pure,  that  is  obtained  from  chalk  or  the  sand  over  chalk,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  line  the  inside  of  the  wells,  or  to  put  down  tubes,  to 
prevent  the  water  from  the  London  clay,  intermixing  with  the 
pure  water  from  below. 


As  the  plastic  clay  and  Iiondon  clay  contain  wood  coal  or  lig- 
nite, which  is  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  these  beds,  probably 
the  strata  with  wood  coal  at  Alpnach  (see  Chap.  VIII,)  may  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  a  similar  epoch.  Some  French  geolo- 
gists would  place  these  strata  still  higher  in  the  tertiary  series. 
The  strata  at  Alpnach  are  peculiarly  remarkable  for  containing  the 
remains  of  the  narrow-toothed  mastodon,  and  of  other  mammalia, 
at  the  depth,  of  nearly  three  hundred  feet  from  the  surface.  The 
foregoing  cut  is  taken  from  a  drawing  of  one  of  these  teeth  in  the 
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possession  of  the  late  Profe^r  Meisner,  of  Berne,  who  also  gave 
me  specimens  of  the  strata  below  which  the  tooth  Was  found. 

It  is  deserving  notice,  that  teeth  almost  exactly  similar,  were 
found  on  the  volcano  of  Imbaburra  in  the  Andes,  which  is  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  I  have  one  tooth  in  my 
possession  fix>m  thence,  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  late  M.  Faujas 
de  St  Fond,  of  which  the  preceding  cut  may  also  serve  as  a  c(»r- 
rtet  representation. 

The  strata  at  Alpnach  consist  of  the  following  beds,  in  a  de- 
scending series : — 

Feet    Inches. 

1.  Light  grey  sandstone   -     .  -        -        -        24    0 

2.  Light  grey  limestone  like  Jura  limestone        24    0 

3.  Dilerent  beds  of  Molasse  or  soft  sandstone   227    0 

4.  Light  grey  sandstone  with  mica,  like  No.  1.      6    0 
6.  Light  grey  argillaceous  limestone    -        -        16 

6.  Bituminous  shale  in  layers      -        -        -        7    0 

7.  Stinkstone,   a  bituminous  limestone  with  ?  i  *q  a  feet 

bones  and  river  shells,  the  roof  of  the  coal ) 

8.  Coal 06  ^^ 

9.  Bituminous  schist          -        -        -        -  06to8 
;  10.  Coal     - 2    0 

11.  Bituminous  clay    -----        6    0 

12.  Molasse  and  sandstone    -        -        -        -      66    0 

-  The  bituminous  strata,  and  shaly  limestone,  possessed  all  the 
characters  of  beds  in  the  regular  coal  formations  in  England :  pro- 
bably the  fetid  quality  of  the  limestone  No.  7  was  derived  from 
the  abundance  of  animal  matter  which  it  might  contain.  No.  2 
is  subcrystalline,  and  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  mountain  lime- 
stone in  its  mineral  characters. 

Above  the  London  clay  there  is  no  calcareous  formation,  except 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  but  in  the  Paris  basin  there  are  two,  of 
which  the  lowest  is  called  calcaire  grossier, 

Le  calcaire  grossier,  or  coarse  limestone  of  Paris,  is  deposited 
upon  the  plastic  clay,  as  the  latter  is  upon  the  subjacent  chalk : 
between  the  plastic  clay,  however,  and  the  calcaire  grossier,  there 
is  a  bed  of  sand ;  but  geologists  are  not  determined,  to  which  of 
the  two  formations  it  belongs.  The  calcaire  grossier  ^aSers  in  its 
quality  in  the  different  beds,  but  it  may  be  described  generally  as 
a  yellowish  earthy  limestone,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to 
Portlcuid  stone,  in  its  fracture,  texture,  and  color ;  but  it  is  not 
oolitic.  The  strata  of  limestone,  alternate  with  ai^illstceous  marl 
and  shale,  and  with  calcareous  marL 

The  lowest  bed  of  calcaire  grossier  is  soft,  and  much  intermixed 
with  green  particles  and  sand  ]  it  contains  a  great  number  of  the 
fossils  called  nummulites,  on  accountof  their  being  flat  and  round, 
and  resembling  in  shape  a  small  coin.     The  shells  in  this  bed  are 
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in  high  preservaticm.  In  the  beds  immediately  above,  called  the 
middle  beds,  there  are  a  prodigious  nmnber  of  marine  shells,  and 
also  the  stems  and  impressions  of  leaves  of  plants  that  are  not 
marine.  In  the  lowest  and  middle  beds  of  the  calcaire  grassier^ 
no  less  than  six  hundred  different  species  of  riiells  are  found. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  ccUeaire  grassier^  the  strata  are  several 
feet  thick,  and  yield  a  hard  coarse  graiiied  and  durable  Umestone : 
it  is  from  these  strata  that  the  best  huilding  stone  is  procured.  It 
is  often  nearly  filled  with  shells  of  the  genus  ceritkium,  and  has 
hence  been  sometimes  called  calcaire  a  cerites. 

Between  the  strata  of  building  stone,  there  often  occur  thin 
strata  of  flint  or  chert :  in  some  parts  these  siliceous  strata  enlarge 
into  thick  beds  of  chert  {silex  come,)  or  into  beds  of  sandstone 
containing  marine  shells ;  in  the  beds  of  this  sandstone,  at  Pierre- 
laie,  fiesh-water  shells  have  been  discovered,  mixed  with  numei^ 
ous  marine  shells.  The  total  thickness  of  the  beds  of  cakaire 
grassier^  near  Paris,  is  about  ninety  feet. 

No  beds  of  limestone  resembling  the  calcaire  grassier,  of  Paris, 
are  found  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  England.  The  calcaire  grassier 
in  the  departments  of  La  Dordogne  and  La  Gironde,  and  other 
parts  of  France,  presents  a  considerable  difference  from  that  in  the 
Paris  basin.  In  Hungary,  extensive  strata  of  the  calcaire  gras-* 
sier  have  been  described  by  M.  Beudant ;  they  are  in  every 
respect  analogous  to  the  strata  in  the  Paris  basin,  both  in  their 
mineral  and  zoological  characters.  The  lower  beds  also  are  inter- 
mixed with  shelly,  sand  and  green  particles,  which  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  shelly  depositions  in  the  plain  of  Lombardy. 
M.  Humboldt  thinks  he  discovered  a  formation  similar  to  the  calr 
ooAre  grassier  in  some  parts  of  South  America. 

Calcaire  siliceux  is  composed  of  limestone,  sometimes  grey 
and  compact,  and  sometimes  tender  and  white ;  it  is  penetrated 
by  silex  in  every  direction,  and  in  all  its  parts.  According  to  the 
early  opinion  of  M.  Brongniart,  the  calcaire  siliceux  occupies  the 
|dace  of  the  calcaire  grassier ^  where  the  latter  is  wanting ;  others 
regard  it  as  an  upper  formation.  Some  of  the  beds  of  the  cal- 
caire siliceux  furnish  mill  stones,  and  contain  river  shells.  In 
this  bed,  the  siUciate  of  magnesia  was  discovered  by  M.  Brong- 
niart. The  siliceous  infiltrations  sometimes  form  plates  of  chal- 
cedony, and  mammillated  concretions  of  chalcedonic  chert,  col- 
ored red,  violet,  and  brown. 

Gypseous  Marl  and  Cfypsum. — ^This  remarkable  formation 
occurs  in  detached  hiUs  along  the  course  of  the  rivers  Mame  and 
the  Seine ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  originally  extended  as  one  con- 
tinuous bed  from  east  to  west,  twenty-five  leagues  in  lengthy  and 
eight  in  breadth :  its  greatest  thickness  is  about  two  hundred  feet 

The  gypsiifioa  formation  consists  of  alternating  beds  of  gypsum 
and  argillaceous  and  calcareous  marl,  which  are  regularly  arran- 
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gedy  and  pPBaenre  the  same  order  of  sncceflskm  wherever  they 
hare  been  examined.  The  gypsom  forms  three  distinct  masses. 
The  lowest  consists  of  thin  strata  of  gypsum,  containing  cr3^tals 
of  selenite,  which  alternate  with  strata  of  solid  calcareous  marl, 
and  with  argillaceous  shale.  The  middle  is  like  the  lowest  mass, 
except  that  the  strata  of  gypsum  are  thicker,  and  the  beds  of 
mari  are  not  so  numerous :  it  is  chi^y  in  this  mass  that  fossil 
fish  are  found.  The  uppermost  mass  is  the  most  remarkable  and 
important  of  all :  it  is  in  some  parts  more  than  seventy  feet  thick ; 
there  are  but  few  beds  of  marl  in  it ;  the  lower  strata  of  g3rp6um 
in  this  mass  have  a  columnar  structure :  the  gypsum  is  pure,  and 
finely  granular ;  it  has  a  light  yellowish  brown  color,  which 
might  perhaps  more  prop^ly  be  called  a  dirty  white.  In  this 
upper  mass  of  gypsum,  the  skeletons  and  scattered  bones  of  birds 
and  unknown  quadrupeds  are  discovered:  sometimes  they  are 
found  in  the  solid  gypsum,  and  sometimes  in  the  marl  that  sepa- 
rates the  beds.  Remains  of  turtles  and  crocodiles  have  also 
been  found  in  tlie  same  strata.  It  is  to  the  indefatigable  and  en- 
lightened labors  of  Baron  Cuvier,  that  we  are  indebted  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  different  genera  of  remarkable  land  quadrupeds, 
belonging  to  a  former  world,  found  in  the  gypsum  quarries; 
they  differ  from  any  genera  of  living  animals.  These  land  quad- 
rupeds were  herbivorous :  they  belong  to  the  order  which  Cuvier 
has  denominated  Pachydermata,  or  thick-skinned  non-ruminant 
animals.  One  of  the  genera,  called  PaUBoiherium  (or  ancient 
animal,)  appears  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  rhinoceros,  the  hip- 
popotamus, and  the  horse,  and,  in  some  respects,  to  the  pig  and 
the  camel. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  eleven  or  twelve  species ;  five  of  them 
have  been  found  in  the  Paris  gypsum.  The  largest  was  the  size 
of  a  horse,  but  its  form  was  heavy,  and  its  legs  thick  and  sbort ; 
its  grinders  resemble  those  of  the  rhinoceros  and  the  daman  ;* 
it  has  sixjncisive  and  two  canine  teeth,  like  the  tapir,  and, 
like  that  animal,  had  a  short  fle^y  trunk :  it  had  three  toes  on 
each  foot,  and  is  supposed  to  have  inhabited  marshy  ground,  and 
to  have  lived  on  the  roots  and  stems  of  succulent  marsh  plants. 
One  of  the  species,  however,  possessed  the  size  and  the  light 
figure  of  the  antelope,  and  is  supposed  to  have  browsed  on  aro- 
matic plants,  or  the  buds  of  young  trees,  in  dry  situations,  like 
other  light  herbivorous  animals.  Probably,  says  Cuvier,  it  was  a 
timid  animal,  with  large  movable  ears,  like  those  of  the  deer, 
which  could  apprise  it  of  the  least  danger :  doubtless  its  skin 
was  covered  with  short  hair ;  and  we  only  want  to  know  its 
color,  in  order  to  paint  it  as  it  formerly  lived  in  the  country  where, 
after  so  many  ages,  its  bones  have  been  dog  up. 

*  An  African  quadruped,  the  sUe  of  a  rabbity  Init  closely  reaembliag  the  rhi* 

noccro«. 
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One  ^pecieB  of  the  pcLUBotheritun  -vbb  not  larger  thaa  a  hare. 

The  Anjophtheriumy  or  animal  .without  defensive  teeth^  ha& 
ooly.  been  found  in  the  gypsUm  quarries  n^  Paris.*  It  has  two; 
very  distinctive  qharacters :  the  feet  ha,ve  only  two  toeS;  which 
are  separated  the  whole  length  of  the.foot;  the  teeth^  of  which 
there  are  six  incisive  in  each  jaw,  a  eanine  tooth  of  the  same  he^ht,, 
and  six  molares  or  grinders,  all  form  a  continued  series  without  any 
interval,  which  is  the  case  with  no.  other  known  qtiadruped. 
Hie  iQOst  common  species,  is  of  the  height  of  a  boar,  but  niuch 
longer.  There  are  ren^ains  of  other  animals,  in  the  same  quar- 
ries>  allied  to  the  anoplotherium,  but  which  differ  in  th^  form  of 
their  teeth:  The  l^nes  of  six  species  of  birds  have  been  discov* 
ered  in  these  quarries,  and  also  the  remains  of  a  few  carnivorous^ 
animals,  allied  to  the  dog  and  the  weai^l.  It  is  remarkable^  tbSX 
in  the  middle  of  the  gypsum  formation',  and  througl^out  the  greater 
part  of  it,  we  fiiid  the  remains,  of  .land  aniinals  and  of  fjre^* 
water  £sh  and  shdls  \  but  near  its  upper  atid  lower  limits,  both 
in  the  gypsum  abd  the  gypseous  marl,  the  fossils  are  those  of  ma- 
rine animals.  A  bed  of  green  marl,  which  may  be  very  distinctly 
traced  near  the  terminatioa  of  the  upper  mass  of  gyfteum,  sepa-^ 
rates  the  fresh-water  froip  the  sea  shells,  and  in  the  lower  ^eut 
of  the  .gypsum  formation,  marine  shells  aref^und  in  the  gyp^m 
itself. 

It  may  be  useful  to  those  strangers  who  visit  Montmartre  {(x 
the  first  time,  to  state,  that  this  thin  green  bed,  which  can  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  and  traced,  may  serve  them  as  a  key*  to  the  geology  , 
of  the  place,  as  it  separates  all  the  lo^er  marine  and  fresh-water 
formation^  from  the.upper.  .  - 

The  gypsum  of  the  Paris  basin  was  probably  deposited  in  an  . 
extensive  lake,  on  the  borders  vof  which  the  land  animals,  whose^ 
remains  are  'discovered  in  it,  flourished  and  perished  Some  of 
them  appear  to  be  formed  for  swimmings  or  living  much  in  the 
water,  like  the  otter  or  water  rat.  Whether  the  water  in  this 
lake  vas  salt  or  fresh,  is  by  no  means  certain  ;  though  M.  Brong- 
niart  thiAks  that  a  single  fresh-water,  shell  found  in  the  gypsum 
would  decide  the  question  :  but  this  opinion,  however  high  the 
aii^hority  of  ^so  distinguished  a  n$tturalist  and. geologist  may  be, 
cannot,  I  conceive,  be  maintained^  for  in  some  of.  the  beds  we 
meet  with  a  mixture  of  marine  and -fresh-'^ater  shells,--and,  in 
this  case,  who  shall  determine  whether  such  beds  are  of  marine 
or  freshr water  origin  ?  Tlie  intermixture  of  shells  clearly  shows,. 
that  they  have  been  transported  from  their  native  situations,  or 
that  marine  and  fresh-water  mollusca  may  live,  in  the  same  estu- 

*  The  skeletons  and  restored  forms  of  the  pBlaeotherium  and  anoblotheriuni;  ta-. 
lien  from  Cuvier,  aris  represented  PI.  2  and  3,  Vol.  ^  Buckland's  B.  T. 
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ary  or  laike,  if  the  water  be  brackish,  which  is  confirmed  by  re- 
cent observations  and  expedments. 

The  fo^il  bones  foui^  in  -  the  gypsuin  quarries  near  F^ris  are 
Hght  and  porous,  and  appear  to  have  been  scarcely  penetrated 
^y  gypsum :  this  is  very  remarkable ;  for  if  we  suppose  the  gyp- 
sum to  have  been  held  in  sedation  by  water,  tike  the  sulphate  of 
lime  in  .recent  spriugs,  it  seems  extraordinary  that  it  should  not 
have  penetrated  into  the  pores  of  the  bones.  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  circumstance  ha3  before  been  noticed  by  geologists,  but 
I  think  the  state  of  the  bone6  proves,  that  they  were  rapidly  en- 
veloped by  the  gypsumj  befope  the' animal  matter  in  the  pores 
was  decomposed  j  and  also  that  the  gypsum  was  speedily  con- 
solidated. -The  same  observation  would  apply  to  the  bones  of 
land  aiiimals,  I  found  in  the  fresh-water  limestone  under  the  vol- 
canic mountain  of  Gergovia,  in  Auvergne ;  the  state  of  these 
bones  was  similar  to  those  in  the  .Paris,  gypsum. 

Baron  Cuvier  was  the  first  naturalist  ^ho  successfully  applied 
the  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy  to  ascertain  the  forms  of 
vertebrated  fossil  animals.  The  publication  of  his  Recherches 
9ur  les  Osseinens  FosfsHes^mscy  be  regarded  as  an  epoch  in  jgeol- 
ogy :  since  that  time,  many  other  important  discoveries  respect- 
ing fossil  Quadrupeds  have  been  made^  It  will  not,  therefore,  be 
deemed  irrelevant  to  our  subject,  to  insert  the  very  interesting 
account  he  has  givfen  of  his  own  feelings, -when  he  first  became 
ib\e  to  arrange -<he  bones  of  each  genus  and  species  of  upknown 
animals  found  in  the  gypsum  quarries  near  ftuis :-— "  When  the 
sight  of  some  bones,  of  the  bear  and  the  elephant,  twelve  years 
ago,  inspired  me  with  the  idea  of  applying  the  general  law^s  of 
comparative  anatomy  to  the  reconstruction  and  the  discovery  of 
fossil  species, — ^when  I  began  to  perceive  that  these  species  were 
not  perfectly  represented  by  thos^  of  our  day,  which  jesembled 
them  the  iiiost, — I  did  not  suspect  that  I  was  every  day  treading 
upon  a  soil,  filled  with  remainsmore  extraordinary  than  any  that 
I  had  yet  seen  ;  nor  that  I  was  destined  to  bring  to  light  whole 
genera  of  janimals  unknown  to  the  present  world,  and  buried  for 
incalculabie  ages  at  vast  depths  nnder  the  earth.  It  was  to  M. 
Veurin  that  I  owe  the  first  indications  x>f  these  bones  furnished 
by  our  quarries :  some  fragments  which  he  brought  me  one  day, 
having  struck  me  with  astonishment,  I  made  inquiries  respecting 
the  persons  to  whom  this  indostrious  collector  had  sent  any  for- 
meiiy:  what  I  saw  in  these  collections  served  to  excite  my 
hopes  and  increase  my  curiosity.  Causing  search  to  be  made  at 
that  time  for  such  bones  in  all  the  quarries,  and  offering  rewards 
to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  workmen,  I  collected  a  greater  num- 
ber than  any  .person  who  had  preceded  me.  After  soixie  years  I 
was  sufficiently  rich  in  materials  to  have  nothing  further  to  de- 
sire ]  bur  it  was  otherwise  with  respeet  to  their  arrangement  and 
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the  oonstructioQ  of  the  skeletons,  which  alone  could  conduct  nie 
to  a  just  knowledge  of  the  species..  From  ^he  first  momeivt,  I 
perceived  that  there  were  many  different  species  in  our  quarries^ 
and  soon  afterwards,  that  they  belonged  to  various  genera,  and 
that  the .  species  of  the  different  genera  were  often  of  the  same 
size ;  so  that  the  size  alone  rather  .confused  than  assisted  my  ar-* 
rangement.  I  Was  in  the  situation  of  a  man  tviio  had  given  lo 
him,  pele  mele,  the  mutilated  andixicomplete  fragments  of  a  hun- 
dred skeletcN^s,  belonging  to  twenty  sorts  of  animals,  and  it  was 
required  that  each  bone  should  be  joined  to  tliat^which  it  belong- 
ed to.  It  was  a  resurrection  in  miniature ;  ^but.  the  immutable 
laws  prescribed  to  living  beings  were  my.  directors.*  *  At  the 
voice  of  comparative  anatomy,  each  bone,  ^ach  fragment,  re- 
gained its  {dace«  I  have  no  expressions  to  describe  the  ]deasure 
experienced,  in  perceiving  that  as  I  discovered  one  character,  all 
the  <^on8equehce3  more  or  less  foreseen  of  this  -character,  were 
socceiwively  de voiced.  The  feet  were  conformable  to  what 
the  teeth^had  annoimced;  and  the  teeth. tp  the  feet;  the  bones  of 
the  legs  and  the  thighs,  and  every  thing  that  ought,  to  reunite 
these  two  extreme  parts,  were  conformable  to  each  other.  In 
one  wofd,  each  of  the  species  sprung  up  from  one  of  its  ele- 
ments. Those  who  will  haye  the  patience  to  follow  me  in  these 
memoirs,  may  form  some  idea  of  the  sensations  which  I  experi- 
enced, In  thus  restoring  by  degrees  these  ancient  monuments  of 
mighty  revolutions.  This  volume  will  afford  much  interest  to 
naturalists,  independent  of  geology,  showing  them,  by  multiplied 
examples,  the  strictness  of  the  laws  of  co-existence,  which  ele- 
vate zoology  to  the  rank  of  the  rational  sciences,  .and  which, 
leading  us  to  abandon  the  vain  and  arbitrary  combinations  that 
had  been  decorated  with  the  name  of  systenis,  will  conduct  us  at 
last  to  the  only  study  worthy  of  our  age-^to  that  of  the  natural 
and  necessary  relations,  which  connect  together  the'  difierent 
parts  of  all  organ j"zed  bodie^.  But  geology  will  lose  nothing  by 
this  accessary  application  of  the  facts  contaiiied  in  thi»  volume  : 


*  In  the  following  passage  Cuvier  has  more  fully  explaioed  what  he  dcnorainatea 
"  the  immutable  laws  prescribed  to  livinff  beingB  -.  — **  Every  organized  being  forma 
a  ■whole  and  entire  8Yf$tem,  of  which  aU  the  parts  mutuaUy  correspond  and  co- 
operatej  toprodDce  the  same  definite  action  by  a  reciprt>cal  reaction :  none  of  these 
parts  can  cuange,  without  a  change  of  the  others  also.  Thus,  if  the  intestines  of 
an  animal  are  organized  in  a  manner  only  to  digest  fresh  flosh,  it' is. necessary  that 
his  jaws  should  be  constructed  fo  devour  the  prey,  his  claws  to  seize  and  tear  it, 
his  teeth  to  divide  the  flesh,  and  the  whole  system  of  his  organs  of  motioD  to  foU 
low  and  overtake  it,  and  of  his  jorgans  pf  sense,  to  perceive  it  at  a  distance.  It  is 
necessary,  also,  that  he  slionld  have  seated  in  his  brain,  the  instinct  to  hide  him- 
self and  spread  snares- fot  his  victim.  Such  are  the  genera)  conditions  of  a  carni* 
ToroQs  regimen:  evary  carnivorous  animal  must  mf^llibly  unite  them  ;  without 
them,  the  species  coufd  not  subsist;  but  under  these  general  Conditions,  there  are 
particular  ones  with  respect  to  the  size  of  the  species,- ai\cl  the  abode  of  the  prej', 
for  ifhioh  ^ach  »iH|iial  is  dispi>6e<)."  .  , 
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and  thtUBi  the  numeroiis  families  of  unkdown  heings,  buried  in 
the  moat  fiecpiented  part  of  Europe,  offer  a  tast  field  for  med- 
i^ion." 

Marine  J^and  add  Sandstone. — ^In  the  Paris  basin  this  formar 
tion  xTovers  the  gypsum,  or  vhere^that  is  wanting,  it  rests  on  the 
eakaire  grassier.  The  marine  sand  and  sandstone  is  divided 
into  two  beds ;  the  lower  is  withoiit  shells  m  sUu^  though  some 
iiroken  fiagments  occur  iiv  it.  This  sandstone  is  frequently  com- 
posed of  ffrains  of  transparent  pure  silex,  and  occasionally  con- 
tains small  scales  of  mica.  In  some  situations  this  'sandstone  is 
penetrated  by  calcareous  infiltrations.  In  other  situations  there 
are  balls  and  masses  of  much  harder  sandstone,  which  are  used 
for  t)avihg  stones  in  P^uis,  but  they  are  not  durable.  At  the 
forest  of  Fontaineblean  in  France,  the  thickness  of  this  sand  and 
sandstone,  exceeds  one  hundred  and  seyenty  feet ;  the  sandstone 
occurs  in  loose  blocks  and  irregular  masdes,  and  aometimes  is  dis- 
tinctly stratified.  In  some  parts  the  sand  is  so  pure,  that  it  is 
used  in  making  the  finest  glass ;  in  other  parts  the  quantity  of 
calcareous  earth  is  so  large,  that  it  assumes  the  form  of  cakaie- 
ous  crystals.  There  is  no  stratum  of  this  marine  sandstone  in 
England,  butdetached  blocks  of  similar  stone,  called  grey  weadi- 
ers,  are  scattered  over  some  of  the  southern  counties,  and  some  of 
the  large  stones  at  Stonehenge  are  of  the  same  kind.  South  of 
Nemours,  in  passing  firom  Lyons  to  Paris,  I  observed  masses  of 
this  sandstone,  loosely  imbedded  in  sand,  at  coKisiderabje  eleva- 
tions, and  as  the  sand  becomes  washed  away,  ^ese  masses  fall 
out,  and  are  scattered  over  the  lower  ground ;  in  this  manner  the 
occurrence  <^  the  blocks  of  grey  weathers  may  be  accounted  for : 
they  are  the  remains  of  a  formation  of  -upper  sandstone,  which 
has  disappeared  in  England.  ^  .  ^ 

The  Upper  Marine  Sandond  Sandstatie  contains  numerous 
marine  shells :  it  has  firequeritly  a  reddish  color ;  it  is  a  thin  bed, 
compared  with  the  sandstone  without  shells,  and  is  not  of  general 
occurrence.  It  may  be  studied  at  Montmartre.  Whether  any 
analogous  beds  haye  been  found  in  England,  is  not  well  ascer- 
tained, but  the  beds  of  sand  at  Bagshot  Heath,  and  in  other  situ- 
ations resting  oh  London  clay,  have  been  generally  classed  with 
the  upper  marine  sandstone  of  the  Paris  basin.  .The  Bagshot 
sands  consist,  according  to  Mr.  Warburton,  of  ocherous  sand,  foli- 
ated green  clay,  with  green  sand,  and  various  colored  marls;  a 
few  marine  shells  have  been  found  in  this  sand. 

The  marine  sand  and  sandstone  is  in  some  parts  covered'  with 
a  bed  of  argillaceous  and  ferruginous  marl,  fixwci  three  to  foivteen 
feet  in  thickness,  in  which  axe  imbedded  irregular  layers  of  com- 
pact silex  or  hprnstone,  fiiU  of  pores  and  cavities,  which  §ive  it  a 
cohroded  and  cellular  appearance.  It  is  this  a^ierity  of  surface, 
,  that  renders  this  stone  peculiarly  fitted  for  mill  stones.  '  The  sub- 
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Stance  of  mill-etoiie,  when  unmixedj  is  pore  silex ;  it  has  gene^ 
ndly  a  reddish  or  yellowish  color,  but  that  of  the  beirt  quality  is 
near(y  white.  AH  the  best  mill  stones  used  in  England  are 
brought  from  this  bed,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  Burrh 
stones.     There  are  no  shells  or  organic,  remains  in  this  bed.   . 

Upper  Fresh-^^ater  Formation.-^Thia  formation,  though  ex- 
tensively spread  oTer  many  parts  of  the  Ccmtinent,  is  scarcely 
kiiown  in  England :  it  occurs  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  In  th^^BEtris 
basin  it  covers  the  other  tertiary  strs^  and  is  itself  covered  Vith 
y^etable  soil.  The  upper  firesh-water  formation  is  so  called,  be- 
eaose  all  Ae  shells  it  contains  are  analogous  to  fieshrwater  shells : 
it  ^consists  principally  of  calcareous  earth,  and'  siliceous  earth, 
.  sometimes  separated,  and  sometimes  intermixed.  .  Calcareous 
earth,  in  the  state  of  pure  limestone,  is  the  most  dommon :  large 
masses  of  fresh-water  silex  are  more  rare.  The  silex  occurs 
sometimes  as  a  pure  translucent  :dint,  and  is  sometime  opaque, 
with  a  resinous  fracture  ;  sometimes  it  approaches  to  the  state  of 
jasper,,  and  sometimes  it  has  all  the  characters  of  millstone. 

Fresh-water  limestone,  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  has  generally  .a 
greyish  white,  or  a  yellowish  color ;  it  is  sometimes  as  tender  as 
chalk,  and  sometimes  hiard  and  compact,  with  a  fiiie  grain  and 
conchoidal  fracture :  in  the  lalter  state  it  is  brittle,  and  breaks  into 
diarp-edged  fragments  like  flint.  &k)me  of  this  limestone,  at  a 
distance  from  Paris,  particularly  that  of  Chftteau  Landon,  presents 
the  character  of  a  transition  marble,  and  wiU  receive  a  fine  polish. 
Several  of  the  basins  with  jets  iPeaUy  in  the  g^ens  of  the  Tuil- 
leries,  are  made  of  this  marble.  Many  of  the  harder  fresh-wateif 
limestones,  however,  mpidly  disintegrate  on  exposure  to  air  and 
mcMsture,  and  fall  to  the  state  of  marl,  and  are  used  as  manure. 
This  formation  is  characterized  by  containing  exclunvely  fresh- 
water and  land  shells,  similar  to.  what  are  found  in  the  neighbor- 
ing marshes ;  they  belong,  to  a  small  number  of  genera  or  species, 
being  chiefly  lymnites,  planorbi,  turbinated  shells,  {allied  to  ceri- 
thea,)  cyclostomsBj  and  heUces. 

Having  described  the  tertiary  strata  round  Pari*  and  London,  I 
shall  proceed  to  the  tertiary  strata  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which 
contain  many  beds  that  are  wtating  in  the  London  strata.  The 
formations  of  the  north  of  Prance  and  of  England,  do  notj  as  it 
was'  once  imagined,  compose  the  whole  of  the  tertinry  deposits, 
but  only  the  lower  and  middle  parts.  A  brief  Recount  of  the 
tertiary  formations  in  other  countries,  will  be  subsequently  given. 

For  the  first  accurate  account  of  the  tertiary  strata  in  England, 
we  are  indctbted  to  BJr.  Webster,  who  published  in  vol  ii.  of  the 
Transactions  o{  the.  Geological  Society  of  London,  a  description 
of  these  strata  in  the  Isle  cf(  Wight,  and  their  connexion  with 
the  subjacent  chalk.  The  chalk  covered  by  the  London  clay, 
under  the  channel,  called  the  Solent,  and  rises  in  the  mid- 
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die  of  the  iaiand,  forming  a  range  of  hills  nirhich  extends  fiom 
Culver  Clifis  on  the  east,  to  the  Needles  on  the  west.  Here  we 
meet  with  a  remarkable  derangement  of  the  beds  of  chalk,  and  of 
the  superior  strata ;  part  of  die  strata  of  this  range  of  hills  are 
thrown^into  a  position  nearly  vertical,  from  the  wesfcerii  t6  die 
eastern  side  of  the  island,  evincing  the  action  of  a  mighty  disturb- 
ing fbice-'^  foice  which  can  be  so  often  observed  to  have  broken 
or  upheaved  the  secondary  and  tertiary  strata,  m  the  vicinity  of 
the  Alps.  Evidence,  of  the  same  dislocation  of  the  strata,  extends 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight  into  Dorsetshire. 

The  whole  thickness  of  .the  beds  at  Alum  Bay,  in- the  Isle  of 
Wight,  which  are  nearly  vertical,  according  to  Mr.  Webster's 
measurement,  is  not  les^  than  three  thousand  feet,  comprising 
fourteen  hundred  and  eighty*one  feet  of  strata  above  the  chalk, 
about  nine  hundred  and  eightynseven  feet  of  chalk>^and  five  or 
six  hundred  feet  of  lower  strata.  Farther  south,  the  strata  under 
chalk  are  seen  in  their  X)riginal  horizontal  position ,-  and  on  the 
hbrthem  aide,  there  are  hills  composed  of  horizontal  strata  of  fresh- 
water limestone.  That  the  vertical  strata  were  <»iginally  hori* 
zpntal,  may  .be  inferred  from  their  generally  occuring  in  that 
position  in  the  southern  counties,  and  is  rendered  certain  firom  the 
following  circumstance  described  bjr  Mr.  Webster.  In  one  of 
the  vertical  beds  consisting  of  loose  sand,  are  several  layers  of 
flints,  extending  £rom  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  cliff.  <<  These  ' 
flints  have  been  rouhded  by  attrition,  are  from. an  inch  to  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  and  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  chalk. 
Now  it  is  inconceivable  that  these  flints  could  have  been  Originally 
deported  in  their  present  position :  thejT  distinctly  point  out  the 
.  former  horizontal  direction  of  this  series.  There  are  no  signs  of 
pajtial  disturbance  in  these  beds ;  the  whole  appears  therefore  to 
have  been  moved  together.'' 

Closely  adjoining  the  vertical  strata,  occurs  a  seriesof  horizontal 
strata,  which  are  distinctly  visible  in  a  hill  caHed  Headbn : — ^these 
strata  consist  of  an  alternating .  series  of  fresh- water  and  marine 
deposits,  bearing  a  striking  similarity  in  their  fossil  contents,  to 
thef^esh-watei'  strata  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  According  to  Mr- 
Webster,  they  consist  of  the  following  depositions,  in  a  descending 
series.  ,  . .  ' 

1.  A  calcareous  stratum,  containing  only  fresh-water  shells. — 
Upper  freshrwater. 

2.  Greenish  marl  with  marine  sheUs. — Upper  marithe.^ 


*  Tills  bed  is  now  supposed  to  have  been  deposited  during  a  temporary  irruption 
fif  the  sea,  and  is  not  or  sufficient  importance  to  divide  the  fresh-water  limestoiie  of 
H^adon  bill  info  two  ibrmatioos.  Such  interpositioos  of  ^narine  strata,  afe  fre- 
quent in  some  parts  of  the  fresh-water  formations  of  the  Paris  basin.  But  whether 
we  arrange  thfe  strata  at  Headon  into  one  or  two  fresh-water  formations,  it  no  wajr 
d€tracU  from  the  correctireasortaltte.of  Mr.  Webster's  originaJ  obserrationa. 
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3.  Marl  with  fre,sh^water  shells. — Lower  fresh^water. 

4.  Dark  blue  clay  without  shells. — ^Lower  marine. 

Thus  we  have  over  chalk  four  distinct  formations.  No.  4.  A 
lower-  matine  formation,  which  includes  the  Londop  clay.  No.  3. 
A  lower  ftesh- water  formation.  The  strata  of  this  formation  con- 
sist of  sandy, -calcareous,  and  argillaceous  marl ;  soipeofthem 
appear  to  be  formed  almost  wholly  of  the  ferments  of  fresh-water 
shells,  without  any  mixture  whatever  of  marine  shells.  "  From, 
the  quantity  of  these  shells,  and  the  regularity  and  extent  of  the 
strala,  we  are  compelled,"  says  Mr.  Webster,  ^'  to  admit  that  the 
spot  where  they  now  are,  was  once  occupied  by  fr6sh  w^ter,  in 
which  these  animals  existed  in  a,Uviug  state."  Over  thisfQ3sh- 
water,  occurs  an  upper  stratum,  No.  2,  which  contaiiis  a  vast 
pumber  of  fossil  shells,  wh611y  marine.  Again,  over  this  marine 
formation,  in  the  same  hill,  is  a  calcareous  stratum,  Na  ^1,  fifty- 
five  feet  iu  thickness,  every  part  of  which  coiitains.fre^h'- water 
shells  ia  great  abundance,  without  any  admixture  of  marine  exu- 
vice.  .  Many  of  the  shells  are  in  high  preservation,  and  the  animals 
must  ftHrmerly  have  lived  in  the  very  spots  where  they  how  are, 
the  shells  being  so  fragile,,  that  they  could  not  have  beenremoved 
frdm  their  original  situaLtioh  Withotit  breaking.^  Part  of  the  stone 
of  this  formation  is  very  hard  and  compact,  and  has  long  been 
extensively  used  /or  building  stone.  This  stratum  aj^iears  to 
have  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  I§le  of 
Wight,  but  it  has  not  yet^  been  discovered  in  any  other  sijuatioa 
on  t^s  side  of  the  water :  it  may  bo  considered  as  the  latest  for^ 
mationof  rock.we  are  acquainted  with  in  England,  and  agrees  in 
many  of  its  mineralogic^d  characters,  and  the  fossils  it  contains, 
with  the  fre3ii- water  limestone,  calcaire  d^eau  dmce^  in  the  vicinr 
ity  of  Paris ;  they  iure  different  from  any  other  known  rock.'!     .^ 

Nowhere  have  there  been  discovered,  in  the  seriefi^of  fresh- 
water strata  in  England,  any  traces  of  the;  remarkable  bedsi)f 
gypsum,  containing  bones  of  unknown  genera,  and  species-of  quad- 
rupeds, similar  to  the  gypsum  of  Montmartre.  A  ie^  bones  of  aa 
anoplotheridm  and  of  a  palsBOthenum  have,  however,  been  found 
in  the  fresh-water  limestone  at  Binstead,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

pr.  Budkland  has  pbinted  out  many  localities  west  of  the  Kmits 
of  the  London  clay,,  where  patches  of  the  lower  beds  occur.  These 
patches  indicate,,  that  what  is  called  the  London  basin,  and  the 
basin  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  were  once  continuous,  and  that  their 
continuity  was  broken  by  the  upheaving  of  the  chalk,"  which,  in 
several  parts,  had  Ufted  up  the  portions  of  tertiary  strata  that  still 
remain.  •       ■  *    ' 

•  Bogshoi  Sand.-rrlt  has  before  been  stated,  that  the  beds  of 
loose  sand  that  CAp  the  London  clay  at  Bag^ot,  and  in  other  pert^ 
of  the  Yale  of  Thatnes,  have  been  supposed  to  represent  the  upper 
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marine  sand  andsandstone  of  the  Paris  basn ;  but  foi.tlds  opinioa 
thefe  appears  to  be  no  very  satisfactory  foundation.  The  sand 
ou  this  top  of  Hampstead  Heathy  is  similajr  ta  that  of  Bagshot^but 
it  contains  irregular  layers  q(  flint  pebbles,  and,  in  some  ports,  a 
bed  of  large  rounded  fHnts  is  interposed  between  the  Xiondon  clay 
and  the  aandl  The  beds  of  sand  in  Norfolk,  called  crag,  appear 
to  foe  the  most  recent  of  the  £n^li^  tertiary  strata,  and  wul  be 
noticed  m  the  following  chapter.  - 

On  comparing  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  London  and  the  Paris 
basins,  we  shall  find  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  mineral  com- 
position x>f  the  beds.  The.  strata  of  the  London  baan,  excluding 
those  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  are  all  marine  sedimentary-  depositions, 
footed,  originally  of  mud  and  s£^d.  Thestratar  of  the  Paps 
basin,  beside  the  marine  and'  fre^h-wa^er  limestones,  comprise 
beds^of  considerable  thickness,  which  have  evidently  been  formed 
by  chemical  solutions;  such  are  the  thick  beds  of  sidpbftte  of 
liihe  that  have  probably  been,  formed  by  powerful  eruptions  of 
water,  containing  sulphuric  acid,  which  has  dissolved  a  portion  of 
the.  calcareous  beds,  and  buried  the  remains  of  animals  in  depo^ 
sitions  of  gypsum.  The  balls  and  concretions  of  hard  earthf 
aulphcite  of  strohtian,  so  abundant  in  the  green  marls  over  the 
gypsum  beds,  are  truly  remarkable^,  strontian,  either  Combined 
with  carbonic  or  sulphuric  acid,  being  so  extremely  rai^  in  trans- 
ition and  secondary  formations.  The  siliceous  depositions  of 
translucent  flint,  and  of  millstbuCi  both  in  the  iresh-water  and 
marine  formatibns^  are  chemical  forinations,  and  the  grains  oi  si- 
lex,  which  compose  the  sandstone  at  Fon^tainebleau,  and  in  other 
parts  of  th&  Paris  basin,  are  k>  pure,  crystalline,  and  free  from  ad- 
mixture with  other  minerals,  that  they  have«  with  some  jwobabil- 
ity,  been  described  as  of  chemical  origin,  Or.as  granidar  depositions 
from  siliceous  solutions.  Th^  beds  in  the  London  ba$in  c<Hitain 
the  remains  of  fnarine. animals,  and  are  therefore  regarded  as  bar- 
ing been  deposited  in  the  sea,  but  they  contain  also'  fossil  wood, 
penetrated  by  the  teredo,  and  the  remains  of,  a  few  fresh-water 
animals  j  hence^  it  jis  evident  that  there  \if as  diry  land  in  the  vicin- 
ity. In  the  iParis  basin,  the  fresh-water  formations  are  ci  such 
vast  extent  and  thickness,  that  they  must  have  been  deposited  in 
a  lake  or  estuary  of  nearly  one  h{indred  miles  in  length,  ^d  tfaiF- 
ty  miles  in  breadth^  but  we  can  trace  no  indications  of  the  boun- 
dari^  of  the  vast  island  or  continent,  from  which  the  fresh  water 
flowed,  at  difierent  periodis,  to  fill  a  lake  of  such  magnitude. 

The  freshr water  limestone  of  Auvergne,  is  suiq)osed  to  be  of 
the  same  epoch  as  the  fbfesh-water  formations  in  the  Paris  basin, 
but  the  Umeston6  of  Auvergne  is  unmixed  with  marine  strata ; 
it  rests  upon  granite,  and  is  covered  with  volcanic  beds,  so  that 
the  geological  position  bears  no  analogy  te  that  of  the  Paris  ba- 
siUi.  .  Theshells  it  contains  are  those  chiefly  of  lymhites  and  the 
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planorbis ;  species  which  are  found  recent  in  our  present  lakes, 
and  ponds.  When  I  examined  this  limestone  early  in  1822,  I 
found  bones  of  maqimalia,  in^edded  in  it,  presenting  the  same 
apqpearance  as  the  bones  in  the  gypsum  at  Montmartre.  At  that 
time  I  believe  the  occurrence  of  such  bones  was  unknown  to  the 
geologists  at  Paris.  The  bones  have  since  been  ascertained  to 
belong  to  similar  species  as  those  in  the  Paris  basin  ;  hence  it  is 
inferred,  that  the  two  formations  were  nearly  cotempdraheous. 
The  limestone  under  Mount  Gergovia,  near  Clennont,  which 
contained  the  remains  of  manmiaJia,  was  excavated  for  agricul- 
tural and  other  uses ;  it  resembled  the  darker  beds  of  sofl  Eng- 
lish chalk,  and  was  regularly  stratified. 

The  extent  and  boundaries  of  the  tertiary  formations  in  Eng- 
land, are  represented  in  the  Map,  PL  6,  by  the  parts  colored  dark 
brown,  within  the  lines  (HMho;  but  if  the  strata  of  the  London 
basin  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  once  continuous,  the  tertiary 
formations  have  covered  a  great  part  of  what  is  now  the  south- 
eastern division  of  England. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ON  THE  UPPER  OR  MORE  RECENT  TERTIARY  STRATA. 

Tbe  Methods  Ibr  determining  the  relative  Aje  of  Fomietioni  expiatned,  and  their 
Value  examined.— Evidence  from  Position.^ — Evidence  ftom  Organic  RemaiDi.— 
System  of  M.  Deshayes  founded  on  Fossil  Shells. — Uncertainty  attending  the 
Evidence  from  Organic  Remains. — Arbitrary  Claestlications  of  Nataralifts.— 
Soppoaed  Limits  to  the  Transmutation  of  Species  of  Molluscous  Animals  exim- 
ined. — System  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont — Geological  Age  of  Palxotheria—of 
Mastodons — of  Elephants.— Recent  Tertiary  Strata  of  the  Basin  of  the  Loire.— 
Of  the  sub-Apennine  Ranges. — Of  the  Freab-water  Formations  in  the  Apenaioe 
Valleys.-'-Remarkable  intermixture  of  the  Skeletons  of  Whales,  Elephants,  &c 
at  Castello  Arquata  explained  by  what  has  taken  place  in  England. — Fresh- wa- 
ter Limestone  of  (£ningen — Sandy  Depositions  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  called 
Crag.-^Observatlons  on  the  Tertiary  Formations  compared  with  the  Seeoodaiy. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  trae  character  of  the  tertiary  strata 
of  the  Paris  basin,  and  of  England,  it  was  for  some  time  believed 
that  the  former  was  a  complete  representation  of  the  whole  ter- 
tiary formations  in  every  country,  and  that  the  strata  of  the  Lon- 
don basin,  and  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  represented  a  portion  of  the 
strata  of  the  Paris  basin.  It  is  now,  however,  ascertained,  that 
in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  France,  and  in  many  other 
countries,  there  are  extensive  tertiary  formations,  very  different 
from  those  in  the  Paris  basin. 

These  strata  are,  with  much  probability,  believed  to  have  been 
deposited  in  detached  lakes  or  estuaries,  at  a  subsequent  period  to 
that  in  which  the  Paris  basin  was  laid  dry. 

It  also  appears  probable,  that  these  newer  tertiary  strata  are  of 
different  ages ;  and  that  some  of  them  approach  in  their  charac- 
ters to  the  depositions  at  p^sent  forming  on  the  shores  of  the 
ocean,  or  in  the  deltas  of  great  rivers,  or  in  fresh-water  lakes. 

The  relative  antiquity  of  these  recent  tertiary  formations,  is  & 
subject  of  high  geological  interest,  as  it  is  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  latest  revolutions  of  the  globe,  and  the  catastrojAes 
that  have  destroyed  the  ancient  races  of  its  inhabitants. 

But  how  are  Uie  relative  ages  of  the  strata  in  different  tertiary 
hasins  to  be  ascertained  ?  The  relative  ages  of  two  groups  or 
formations  of  strata,  or  of  two  strata  in  distant  parts  of  the  same 
series,  may  be  determined  by  two  methods ;  one  founded  upon 
the  evidence  of  position,  the  other  upon  that  of  organic  remain^ 
As  the  comparative  value  of  these  two  kinds  of  evidence,  and 
their  relations  to  each  other,  has  nowhere,  that  I  know  of,  been 
briefly  and  clearly  stated,  for  the  benefit  of  the  geological  student 
I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  for  attempting  to  give  a  simple  and  fa- 
miliar explanation  of  each  method.    The  evidence  from  the  su- 
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perpofiitioii  of  strata,  or  what  the  French  call  gisemenij  is  baaed 
upon  a  self-evident  truth.  In  all  stratified  rocks  that  have  been 
formed  or  deposited  by  water,  the  lowest  stratum  is  the  most  an- 
cient ;  or  in  other  words,  every  stratum  is  older  than  the  stratum 
that  covers  it ;  unless  by  some  violent  dislocation,  the  strata  have 
been  overturned,  or  removed  from  their  original  position.  What 
is  true  with  respect  to  two  strata,  may  be  api^ed  to  two  series  of 
strata,  that  occur  under  each  other :  thus,  we  are  certain  that  the 
red  sandstone  and  marl  under  the  lias  beds,  are  more  ancient  than 
the  latter ;  and  as  both  formations  preserve  die  same  character  over 
a  great  extent,  whenever  we  meet  with  them  in  other  situations, 
where  the  superposition  is  not  apparent,  we  may  safely  conclude, 
diat  the  red  sandstone  is  moxe  ancient  than  the  lias,  and  occurs 
under  it. 

We  cannot,  however,  apply  the  same  evidence  to  two  groups 
of  strata  formed  in  detached  lakes  or  basins.  Let  us  suppose  that 
two  ancient  lakes,  situated  at  a  considerable  distance,  had  become 
dry  in  temete  ages,  and  that  a  stratum  of  calcareous  marl  were 
found  in  what  had  been  the  ancient  bed  of  each  lake ;  it  would 
be  evidently  impossible,  firom  these  data,  to  determine  which  strar 
turn  was  the  most  recent,  or  whether  their  ages  were  coeval.  Let 
U8,  for  the  better  distinction  of  the  stratum  of  calcareous  marl  in 


i.7>K.a^l-lll 


each  situation,  call  the  one  stratum  A,  the  other  R  Suppose  a 
geologist,  who  had  seen  the  marl  beds  in  these  different  situations 
were  to  discover  two  similar  beds,  1  and  2  in  a  neighboring  cliff, 
separated  by  sand  or  sandstone,  he  would  have  no  doubt  that  the 
lower  bed  2  was  more  ancient  than  the  bed  1 ;  but  this  alone 
would  not  enable  him  to  determine,  which  of  the  two  distant 
strata,  A  and  B,  were  the  most  ancient.  If  on  attentively  exam- 
ining the  beds  1,  2,  in  the  cliff,  he  discovered  one  species  of  shells 
in  the  bed  1,  and  a  different  species  in  the  bed  2,  and  afterwards 
found  that  the  shells  in  the  bed  A  were  similar  to  those  in  the 
stratum  No.  1  of  the  cliff,  and  that  the  shells  in  the  bed  B  were 
similar  to  those  in  stratum  2,  he  would  have  strong  presumptive 
evidence,  that  the  bed  B  was  more  ancient  than  the  bed  A.  This 
evidence  from  organic  remains,  or  what  is  called  Paleontology, 
becomes  more  satisfactory,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  instan- 
ces in  which  it  is  supported  by  the  evidence  &om  position. 

In  the  above  example  of  the  strata  of  calcareous  marl  in  the 
two  ancientJake  beds,  the  evidence  of  their  relative  ages  derives 
all  its  value  from  the  original  evidence  of  position  afforded  by  the 
marl  beds  1  apd  2  in  the  cliff.    The  evidence  from  organic  xe- 
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mains  alone,  must  ever  be  attended  with  nnoertainty,  mdefls  ori- 
ginally confiimed  by  the  evidence  fifom  superposition.  Animals 
whose  remains  are  deposited  in  distant  basins,  may  be  of  difEsient 
species;  but  diis  does  not  prore  that  they  did  not  live  at  the  same 
pmod,  as  we  find  in  the  piesent  day  diflSeient  species  inhabiting  the 
ocean  in  different  latitades ;  diffeience  of  temperature  in  the  wa- 
ters of  different  lakes  in  the  same  latitude,  might  occasion  a  great 
change  in  the  character  of  the  inhabitants.  The  consideration, 
that  the  value  of  the  evidence  from  organic  remains,  was  origi- 
nally derived  from  the  evidence  of  position,  and  must  ever  remain 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  it,  appears  to  have  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  many  geologists,  exclusively  attached  to  the  study  of  zoo- 
logical characters.  Among  our  ingenious  neighbors,  the  French, 
perhaps  too  ready  to  form  generalizations  from  a  limited  numher 
of  fects,  the  value  of  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from  the  study 
of  fossil  conchology  is  greatly  overrated,  when  they  would  make 
it  independent  of  position  or  gtMement.  Could  the  most  scientific 
conchologist  or  naturalist  have  discovered  from  the  organic  re- 
mams  in  the  Wealden  beds,  whether  they  were  deposited  before 
or  after  the  green  sand  ?  Certainly  not  He  nodght  have  ascer- 
tained that  diey  were  fresh-water,  and  not  marine  beds ;  but  this 
would  not  have  assisted  him  in  discovering  their  relative  age. 
Fortunately  we  have  here  the  evidence  of  superposition ;  for  the 
green  sand  lies  over  the  upper  Wealden  beds,  and,  therefore,  is  a 
Uter  deposition.  When  the  different  periods  of  time  shall  be 
known,  in  which  different  species  of  animals  first  appeared  in  dif- 
ferent latitudes,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  we  predicate  with  cer- 
tainty respecting  the  relative  age  of  strata,  ftoxa  their  organic  re- 
mains alone. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the  rules  attempted  to  be  establii^^ 
for  determining  the  relative  ages  of  the  tertiary  strata  by  organic 
remains. 

M.  Deshayes  considers  that  the  relative  ages  of  different  groups 
of  strata  at  formations,  may  be  determined  by  their  zoological 
characters  alone ;  that  is,  by  the  species  of  shells  they  contain. 
He  forms  two  grand  divisions  of  stratified  forniations : 

1.  Those  which  contain  no  species  of  shells  analogous  to  ex- 

isting species."* 
This  division  is  stated  to  comprise  all  the  secondary  strata. 

2.  Strata  which  contain  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  species 

analogous  to  existing  species. 
The  last  division  comprises  all  the  tertiary  formations.    Again 
he  subdivides  this  division  into  three  groups,  according  to  the 
greater  or  lesser  proportion  of  species  of  shells  that  they  each 
contain,  analogous  to  living  species. 

*  By  t^te  muiogmf  M.  D«6baye«  means  ida^Uoal  ipecieB. 
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In  the  more  ancient  group  he  places  the  tertiary  formations  of 
the  Paris  basin,  the  London  basin,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  of  a  part 
of  Belgium^  a  small  part  of  the  Gironde,  and  the  tertiary  strata  of 
the  Vicentin. 

In  the  tertiary  strata  of  this  group,  nearly  fourteen  hundred 
specirs  of  shells  have  been  found,  of  which  thirty  eight  species 
are  analogous  to  existing  species,  or  about  three  in  every  hun- 
dred. Only  forty  two  of  these  species  appear  in  the  upper  ter- 
tiary, and  none  of  the  fourteen  hundred  species  found  in  this 
group,  have  any  analogy  with  those  found  in  the  secondary 
strata,  not  even  in  the  most  recent  or  chalk  formation. 

The  second  or  middle  group  comprises  the  marls  of  Touraine, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Loire,  a  great  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Gi- 
ronde, of  Dax,  of  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  and  a  small  por« 
tion  of  the  sub-Apennine  hills,  in  the  environs  of  Tuiin.  Geol- 
ogists and  naturalists  had  before  only  admitted  one  group  of 
tertiary  strata  in  Austria  and  Italy. 

Of  nine  hundred  species  of  fossil  shells  found  in  this  group, 
and  compaied  by  M.  Deshayes,  one  hundred  and  sixty  are  and- 
ogous  to  living  species,  or  eighteen  in  every  hundred,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  species  have  continued  to  live,  during  the  for- 
mation of  the  upper  or  more  recent  group. 

The  upper  group  comprises  the  sub-Apennine  hills,  the  ter- 
tiary strata  of  Sicily,  those  of  the  Morea,  the  small  basin  of  Per- 
pignan,  and  the  .small  basins  bordering  the  Mediterranean.  In 
this  group,  M.  Deshayes  is  incUned  to  place  the  Norfolk  crag,  at 
least  until  its  characters  shall  be  better  known. 

M.  Deshayes  has  recognized  seven  hundred  species  in  the 
upper  group,  of  which  the  greater  half  are  analogous  to  living 
species.  Thirteen  species  alone,  M.  Deshayes  observes,  have  yet 
bKBcn  found  common  in  all  the  three  tertiary  groups,  and  have  rer 
sisted  the  destructive  causes  that  have  successively  modified  the 
denization  of  submarine  animals.  The  living  species,  analo- 
gous to  the  fossil  shells  in  the  more  ancient  and  middle  groups, 
are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  tropical  climates,  whereas  the  greater 
number  of  species  found  in  the  most  recent  group,  are  analo- 
gous to  those  now  living  in  European  seas. 

The  results  of  M.  Deshayes'  researches,  if  fully  confirmed, 
would  estabUsh  the  following  rules  for  determining  the  relative 
ages  of  strata : 

1.  That  in  proportion  to  the  greater  number  of  fossil  species 

in  strata  analogous  to  living  species,  such  strata  may  be 
determined  to  be  more  recent 

2.  That  a  great  change  in  the  organization  of  fossil  species, 

and  in  the  proportion  of  the  number  analogous  to  living 
species,  ought  to  be  considered  sufficient  to  constitute  dif« 
ferent  formations. 
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3.  That  diflferent  tertiary  basins  were  not  fonned  or  filled  con- 
temporaneously. 

Before  admitting  the  conclusions  of  M.  Deshayes,  it  will  be 
right  to  pauseand  consider  well  how  little  we  know  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  shells  which  are  divided  by  conchologists  into 
such  a  multitude  of  species,  from  a  trifling  difference  of  fono. 
Molluscous  animals,  having  no  internal  skeleton,  appear  to  pos- 
sess great  power  of  adaptation ;  and,  in  some  instances,  it  is 
pioved,  that  they  change  the  forms  of  their  shells,  when  placed 
in  different  circumstances.  It  therefore  seems  to  be  travelling  bi 
beyond  the  bounds  of  sober  experience,  to  establish  such  sweep- 
ing generalizations,  on  the  ^evidence  of  shells  alone.  Where 
other  concurrent  evidence  can  be  adduced,  either  from  the  or- 
ganic remains  of  plants,  or  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  certain  species  of  shells,  may  serve  con- 
jointly as  distinctive  characters  of  f<xrmati<Hi8 ;  we  may  fertha 
admit,  that  the  greater  abundance  of  supposed  species  of  sheUs, 
in  any  formation,  analogous  to  existing  species,  implies  that  the 
conditions  under  which  the  strata  were  deposited,  were  analo- 
gous to  the  present  condition  of  the  globe,  wheth^  all  the  shells 
designated  as  different  species  were  really  so  or  not* 

Change  of  form,  much  greater  than  what  exists  in  the  coye^ 
ings  of  many  testaceous  ammals,  said  to  be  of  different  species, 
may  be  observed  to  take  place  in  the  same  species  of  nuusuDm- 
erous  animals  in  different  countries.  The  sheep  of  Afirica,  of 
Asia,  and  of  Europe,  present  great  varieties  of  fonii ;  and  even 
in  Europe,  the  difference  between  one  breed  of  sheep  «nd  an- 
other, in  respect  to  form,  size,  or  homs,  is  much  greater  than  be- 
tween the  forms  of  many  shells  described  as  cUffeient  qpecies* 
Let  us  suppose  the  race  of  dieep  to  be  entirely  desttoyedin  some 
future  revolution  of  the  globe,  and  the  skins  and  homs  alone  to 
be  preserved  in  a  fossil  state,  without  any  portion  of  the  dccletcffl, 
or  of  the  hoofs  or  teeth.  The  future  geologist  or  naturalist 
would  have  as  much  reason  to  establish  specific  distinctions  fiom 
the  fossil  skins,  as  the  conchologist  has  to  establish  them  bom 
fossil  shells.  The  external  covering  is  all  that  can  guide  either 
of  them ;  for  of  the  animals  themselves  the  concholc^st  knows 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  that  can  serve  for  a  specific  charac- 
ter. The  future  dealer  in  fossils  might  establish  forty  species  or 
more  of  the  genus  Ovis.  Thus  he  would  have  his  Ovis  fW*^ 
mus,  O.  medittSy  O.  rnmimus^  O.  kmigerens,  O.  crinigerens,  0- 
comutus,  O.  bicomutus,  O.  quadricornutus,  O.  hngicaud^s^  ^ 
pinguicaudatus  ;  cum  multis  uliia.    Much  ingenious  and  leamed 

*  A  claseification  and  nomenclature  of  the  tertiary  fbnnations,  founded  on  thj 
theory  of  Desbayee,  has  been  introduced  by  aome  £aglisfa  geolosiiti  which  wui 
be  noticed  in  the  Appendix. 
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speculation  would  doubtless  be  expended,  to  prove  the  epochs  in 
which  each  species  flourished,  and  to  detennine  the  geological 
ages  of  die  homed  and  fat*tailed  sheep. 

Few  persons  ever  made  more  experiments,  for  a  long  series  of 
yirais,  on  the  change  of  form  and  other  qualities  of  animab,  that 
might  be  permanently  produced,  than  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Bake- 
well,  of  Dishley  in  Leicestershire.  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  he 
scarcely  knew  any  assignable  limits  beyond  which  these  changes^ 
both  external  and  intenial,  might  not  be  carried.  I  axh  fully  c&t^ 
vinced  that  the  Author  of  nature  has  established  laws  for  the 
{reservation  of  distinct  classes  and  orders  of  animals;  but  be  it 
ever  remembered,  that  these  laws  are  not  limited  by  the  artificial 
classification  of  naturalists.  The  {ninciple  on  which  Mr.  Bake  well 
proceeded,  was  this : — ^He  first  travelled  over  England,  and  part 
of  the  continent,  to  discover  and  select  animals  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, possessing  certain  peculiarities  of  form,  and  other  qualities 
which  he  was  desirous  to  render  permanent.  By  selecting  two 
animals  to  breed  from,  which  possessed  the  desired  qualities  in 
an  eminent  degree,  and  afterwards  selecting  from  their  offspring. 
those  in  which  these  qualities  were  most  conspicuous,  and  brieed- 
ing  again  from  them,  the  peculiarities  were  farther  increased. 
By  continuing  the  same  selection  through  four  or  five  generations, 
he  obtained  races  that  would  transmit  the  same  qualities  perraa- 
nently  to  succeeding  generations.* 

Naturalists  class  the  sheep  and  the  goat  as  two  distinct  genera 
of  rmninating  animals,  but  according  to  the  most  approved  test  of 
specific  differences  they  are  mere  varieties  of  one  species.  The 
mixed  breed  is  permanently  prolific.  Cuvier  says  of  the  sheep, 
'^  lis  meritent  si  pen  d'etre  seperes  generiquement  des  chevres, 
qu'ils  produisent  avec  elles  des  metis  fecondes." — Regne  Animal^ 
tom.  i,  p.  477. 

Some  naturalists  have  maintained,  that  an  additional  vertebral 
bone  was  amply  sufiicient  to  establish  a  distinct  species ;  but  the 
number  of  vertebrae  are  not  invariably  thesame  even  in  men.  In 
some  of  the  negrc  tribes,  an  additional  vertebral  bone  is  not  un- 
common. To  apply  what  has  been  said  to  foBsU  conchology  :-— 
The  molluscous  animals  that  inhabit  and  construct  their  shells, 


*  Mr.  Bakewell,  of  Dishley,  was  in  a  considerable  degree  self-educated,  but  he 
poflsessed  a  strong  oriffinal  raind,  which  was  enlightened  by  study  and  meditation : 
be  was  also  a  man  of  great  moral  worth,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Dr. 
PriesUey,  Dr.  Darwin,  and  other  eminent  philosophers  who  inhabited  the  central 
parts  of  Enghind,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  late  Coantess  of  Ox- 
ford  once  asked  the  author  of  the  present  work,  whether  he  teas  related  to  the  Mr. 
BmkeweU  who  invented  tikupf  He  replied,  that  he  was  the  same  Leicestershire,  or 
originally  Derbyshire^  family,  and  that  Mr.  Bakewcll  the  mt?«m/or  of  sheep  said, 
that  '*  he  ielt  satisfaction,  not  in  having  provided  for  the  tables  of  the  rich,  nut  for 
the  fiunilies  of  the  laboring  classes,  to  whom  ajpound  of  his  fat  mutton  over  a  dish 
of  potatoes,  made  a  cheap  and  nutritious  dinner. ' 
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have  no  internal  skeleton,  and  most,  therefore,  be  susceptible  of 
greater  change^  and  possess  greater  power  of  adaptation  to  circum- 
stances, than  vertebrated  animals,  in  which  the  solid  bones  present 
obstacles  to  any  essential  departure  from  their  original  form. 

Let  us,  however,  imagine  what  is  very  possible  :  that  a  number 
of  individuals  of  one  species  of  bivalve  or  univalve  shell,  were 
driven,  during  a  violent  storm,  into  a  distant  part  of  the  ocean, 
where  the  animals  could  no  longer  obtain  their  accustomed  food, 
but  were  still  able  to  support  life,  by  aliment  of  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent kind.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  annoyances  to  which  they  had 
before  been  subject,  from  natural  enemies  or  other  causes,  were 
changed  for  annoyances  of  another  kind.  Under  these  different 
circumstances,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  animals  themselves 
would  undergo  some  chaiige,  and  modify  the  construction  of  their 
shells  in  some  degree,  to  render  them  better  suited  to  the  new 
conditions  in  which  they  were  placed  ?  Thus,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  generations,  we  should  have  a  race  which  conchologists 
would  call  a  distinct  species.* 

Where  a  series  of  tertiary  strata  of  great  depth  is  exposed  to 
observation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sub-Apennine  strata,  we  have 
the  evidence  of  position,  that  the  uf^rmost  beds  are  the  most 
recent ;  and  if,  in  ascending  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  series,  we  find  the  proportion  of  the  species  increase,  that  are 
analogous  to  what  now  Uve  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  evidence 
of  position  woidd  support  some  of  the  conclusions  of  M.  De3- 
hayes.  The  evidence  from  position  fomots,  however,  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  our  conclusions  respecting  the  illative  age  of  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  formati<Nis,  and  we  can  only  proc^  safely 
'  when  we  have  the  aid  of  this  evidence. 

M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  proposies  a  .division  of  the  tertiary  strata 
into  three  groups,  according  to  the  organic  remains  of  large  mani- 
miferous  animals  which  they  ccmtain.  He  supposes  that  each 
of  these  groups  indicates  a  period  of  tranquillity  intermediate 
between  two  periods  of  change  and  convulsion,  and  that  ^b 
generation  of  animals  was  destroyed  by  a  different  convulsion. 

*  What  was  above  atated  hypoUieticailj  in  die  4th  editioD  of  this  work,  maf 
now  be  asserted  as  ascertained  tacts.  Dr.  Harlan,  a  distin^ished  American  nat- 
uralist, informed  the  author,  that  testaceous  molusca  removed  from  one  river  to 
another  in  America  were  observed  in  time  to  changc^  the  form  of  their  <>^*^^' 
Mr.  Gray,  in  the  Phil.  Trans.  1833,  states,  that  great  varieties  of  form  are  produce 
in  shells  of  the  same  species,  by  a  removal  m)m  calm  to  agitated  water.^  Tba 
Buccinu'm  undatumj  and  the  B.  stritUum^  differ  only  by  the  one  having  lived  in 
calm  water,  and  the  other  in  a  rough  sea.  He  enumerates  several  shells  of  IW 
Murex,  regarded  by  conchologists  as  distinct  specieSi  from  their  great  difference  w 
form,  which  in  fact  belong  to  animals  of  one  and  the  same  species,  living  onder 
differeYlt  conditions.  It  may  be  farther  added,  that  difference  of  age  someuni^ 
occasions  great  difference  of  form  in  shelb.  Nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  and 
fallacious  than  the  establishment  of  species  from  the  shell,  without  some  knowledge 
of  the  organization  of  its  inhabitant.  We  might  with  almost  equal  certainty 
describe  the  character  of  nations  from  the  fbnn  m  their  clothes. 
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His  first  period  extends  to  the  marls  above  the  gypsum,  in 
the  Paris  basin.  The  second  to  the  Fontainebleau  sandstone, 
the  upper  fresh-water  formation,  the  calcareous  beds  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  molasse  of  Switzerland.  The 
third  period  extends  to  the  diluvium  {terr(dn  de  transport)  of 
Bresse,  to  the  beds  of  CEningen,  the  sandstone  of  Aix,  the  upper 
marine  formation  of  MontpeUier,  and  the  ranges  of  sub- A  pen- 
nine  hills  in  Italy,  to  the  tertiary  beds  of  Sicily,  and  to  the  Crag 
of  Suffolk. 

The  first  or  lowest  group  is  characterized  by  the  remains  of  pa- 
Iseotheria ;  the  second,  by  those  of  mastodons  ;  and  the  third,  by 
the  remains  of  elephants.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  in  ma- 
rine tertiary  depositions,  these  periods  seem  to  pass  insensibly  into 
each  other.  In  the  marls  of  the  Loire,  and  the  calcareous  l>eds 
of  MontpeUier,  the  bones  of  the  palaeotherium  are  found  mixed 
with  bones  of  the  mastodon  and  hippopotamus ;  and  in  the  Plaisan* 
tin,  the  bones  of  the  elephant  are  added  to  the  above.  Without 
admitting  at  present,  that  the  division  of  M.  E.  de  Beaumont  is 
supported  by  sufficient  evidence,  (and  the  exceptions  staled  prove 
that  it  is  not,)  yet  we  may  still  allow,  that  there  is  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  probability,  that  each  of  the  three  groups  of  ani- 
mals flourished  most  at .  the  different  epochs  he  has  stated,  but 
not  exclusively  of  other  genera.  In  England,  we  have  only  a 
few  traces  of  animals  of  the  polaeotherian  age ;  these  occur  in 
the  fresh-water  formation  at  Binstead,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight :  and 
of  the  second  group  we  have  only  two  doubtful  instances ;  they 
occur  in  the  Crag,  in  which  two  teeth  of  the  mastodon  have  been 
found.  In  the  third,  or  elephantine  group,  we  have  numerous 
instances  ;  for  teeth  and  bones  of  elefjbants  have  beeq  found  in 
the  Crag  of  Norfolk,  and  in  clay,  marl,  or  gravel,  in  almost  every 
county  in  England.  The  instances  cited  above,  in  the  two  lower 
groups,  are  too  few  to  support  any  hypothesis ;  but  it  is  only  fair 
to  admit,  that,  conjointly  with  the  elephants  in  the  third  group, 
they  are  conformable  to  the  divisions  of  M.  E.  de  Beaumont. 

In  a  work  like  the  present,  it  would  not  be  possible  or  desirar- 
ble  to  follow  the  French  and  German  geologists,  in  their  descrip- 
tions of  the  different  basins  that  contain  the  upper  tertiary  or 
quaternary  strata,  supposed  to  be  superior  to  any  of  the  tertiary 
beds  in  the  Paris  basin,  or  in  England ;  but  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  formations  may  be  iK)ticed : — "  The  Faluns,  or  marls  of 
Touraine  and  the  Loire,  constitute  an  extensive  formation  of  marl 
beds,  which  are  now  admitted  to  be  of  later  date  than  the  most 
recent  of  the  fresh-water  beds  in  the  Paris  basin.  From  the  soft 
quality  of  the  mari,  it  might  hence  be  inferred,  that  the  beds  had 
been  disturbed  or  changed  by  inundations,  or  might  be  classed 
with  diluvial  beds ;  but  they  are  regular  depositions,  formed  du- 
ring an  epoch  of  tranquillity,  and  subjected  to  laws,  of  which 

37 
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th^  action  is  continued  on  the  present  shores.  The  great  mass 
of  fossil  shells  which  these  heds  contain,  differ  from  those  of  the 
Paris  basin :  in  nearly  four  hundred  species,  there  are  only  about 
twenty  identical  with  the  Paris  fossils.  The  terrestrial  and  river 
shells  are  in  the  same  state  of  mineralization  as  the  marine 
shells.  The  bones  of  the  ihastodon,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopota- 
mus, are  in  the  same  state  of  preservation  as  those  of  whales, 
and  other  cetaceous  animals,  with  which  they  are  intermixed. 
They  are  coated  with  marine  polypi  and  serpulse,  which  proves 
that  they  were  long  covered  by  a  tranquil  arid  stationary  sea. 
These  Faluns  are  distinct  from  the  tertiary  beds  of  the  Seine,  and 
more  recent  than  any  of  them ;  but  they  are  themselves  the 
lowest  term  of  a  new  system,  more  important,  more  extensive, 
than  the  formations  of  the  Paris  or  London  basins,  and  which 
has  been  continued  to  the  present  epoch,  during  all  the  numerous 
upheavings  of  the  ground,  the  changes  in  the  relative  level  of 
seas  and  continents,^  and  the  successive  modifications  of  organic 
beings." — Bulletin  de  la  SocieU  Giologique  de  France^  1831-33, 
tom,  ii. 

It  is  stated  that  the  lowest  bed  of  the  Faluns,  rests  upon  abed 
analogous  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Paris  basin,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  extended  so  far.  If  this  were  clearly  made  out,  we 
should  have  the  evidence  of  position,  as  well  as  of  organic  re- 
mains, to  determine  the  relative  age  of  the  FaJuns  of  the  Loire, 
which  is  su{^sed  to  be  the  age  of  mastodons.  In  opposition  to 
this,  I  have  f»rt  of  the  tooth  of  an  elephant,  which,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Faujas  St.  Fond,  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  Mont- 
martre,  and  is  evidently  from  the  marl  beds.  Here,  then,  we 
have  remains  of  an  animal  of  the  most  recent  tertiary  age,  oc- 
curring in  a  formation  more  ancient  than  the  age  of  mastodons. 
Such  instances  should  lead  us  to  receive  the  evidence  from  ani- 
'  mal  remains  alone,  with  mUch  caution.  Indeed,  there  is  good 
reason  to  beUeve,  that  in  North  America,  the  age  of  mastodons 
was  continued  to  nearly  the  present  epoch,  if  the  animal  be  not 
still  living,  in  some  of  the  unexplored  recesses  of  that  vast  con- 
tinent. 

The  range  of  mountains  in  Italy,  called  the  Apennines,  that 
rise,  in  some  parts  to  the  height  of  from  six  to  eight  thousand 
feet,  and  extend  north  and  south  from  the  borders  of  Piedniont 
to  Calabria,  are  accompanied,  both  on  the  Adriatic  and  Mediter- 
ranean flanks,  by  ranges  of  lower  hills,  which  have,  from  their 
position,  received  the  name  of  sub-Apennine  hills.  The  sub- 
Apennine  hills  rise  to  the  height  of  from  one  to  two  thousand 
feet ;  they  are  composed  of  nearly  horizontal  tertiary  beds  of  mari, 
sand,  clay,  and  calcareous  tufa,  and  abound  in  marine  shells, 
many  of  which  are  identical  with  existing  species  in  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  or  with  other  existing  species  of  trojacal  climates. 
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It  is  observed  that  the  upper  beds  contain  the  greatest  proportion 
of  species,  similar  to  what  exist  in  the  neighboring  seas.  The 
sub-Apennine  beds  rest  unconfonnably  upon  the  inclined  beds  of 
the  Apennine  range.  It  has  been  ascertained,  by  dredging  the 
bed  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  that  there  are  beds  now  forming  at  the 
bottom,  more  than  a  thousand  feet  high,  which  closely  resemble 
beds  in  the  sub-Apennine  hills.  These  sub- Apennine  beds  have 
once  formed  the  bottom  of  an  ancient  sea,  and  have  been  raised 
to  their  present  elevation  by  subterranean  action.  The  occur- 
rence of  numerous  volcanic  vents,  in  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
Italy,  can  leave  little  doubt  respecting  the  agent  by  which  this 
elevation  has  been  effected. 

Whether  any  portion  of  the  sub-Apennine  strata  belong  to  the 
same  epoch  as  the  upper  strata  in  the  Paris  basin,  may  be  doubt- 
ful ;  but  we  may  safely  infer,  both  from  their  organic  remains 
and  position,  that  the  superior  sub-Apennine  beds,  belong  to  a  far 
more  recent  epoch,  than  that  in  which  the  tertiary  strata  roimd 
Paris  and  London  were  deposited  Mr.  Lyell,  who  has  recently 
examined  this  interesting  range  of  tertiary  hills,  and  has  extended 
his  researches  into  SicUy,  says,  'Hhere  were  many  {daces  in 
which  the  extinct  species  had  nearly  disappeared;  and  that  amid 
vast  accumulations  of  marine  shells,  entering  into  the  composi- 
tion of  mountains  of  no  inconsiderable  altitude,  nearly  all  were 
specifically- identical  with  those  now  inhabiting  the  adjoining 
sea."  According  to  the  principles  of  M.  Deshayes,  these  Sicilian 
beds  must  be  more  recent  than  the  sub-Apennine. 

One  thousand  species  of  shells  have  been  collected  by  Signor 
Guidotto  from  the  sub-Apennine  beds;  and  if  the  rules  laid 
down  by  M.  Deshayes,  respecting  this  formation,  can  be  relied 
upon,  the  greater  number  of  the  species  of  shells  belong  to  ex- 
isting species ;  of  these  the  greater  proportion  belong  not  only 
to  existing  species,  but  to  species  inhabiting  the  neighboring 
sea.  In  Sicily,  however,  we  approach  much  nearer  to  the  present 
state  of  things,  as  nearly  all  the  shells  in  the  tertiary  strata  axe 
identical  with  living  species,  and  probably  existed  under  similar 
conditions  of  temperature,  &c.  to  what  these  latitudes  are  now 
subjected.  Approaching  the  northern  termination  of  the  sub- 
Apennine  range  at  Sienna,  Parma,  and  Asti,  (according  to  Mr. 
Lyell,)  the  proportion  of  spe(;ies  identifiable  with  those  now 
living  in  the  Mediterranean  is  still  considerable  ;  but  the  propor- 
tion no  longer  predominates  (as  in  the  south  of  Italy)  over  the 
unknown  species. 

As  these  sub-Apennine  hills,  which  cover  the  flanks  of  the 
Ai)ennine  range  on  each  side,  were  formed  under  the  sea,  they 
must  have  been  elevated  together  with  the  Apennine  range  sub- 
sequently to  their  deposition.  Before  this  period,  the  Apennines 
were  consequently  much  lower^  and  formed  a  narrow  mountain* 
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oos  peninsula,  extending  into  the  Meditenanean.  Tbdr  sides 
were  probably  clothed  with  forests,  and  afforded  food  and  shelter 
to  the  elephants  and  other  large  mammalia,  that  have  left  their 
bones  so  abundantly  in  some  ojf  the  present  valleys,  particulaily 
in  the  vale  of  Arno.  Tliese  valleys,  it  is  supposed,  were  once 
the  beds  of  ancient  fresh-water  lakes,  in  which  depositions  were 
forming  at  the  same  time  as  the  marine  depositions  were  taking 
place,  which  constitute  the  beds  of  the  sab-Apennine  tange.  By 
the  observations  of  M.  Bertrand  Geslin,  published  in  the  Jnurml 
de  Geologic,  t  iii.  it  would  appear,  that  between  the  source  of  the 
Arno  and  Florence  three  distinct  basins  can  be  traced.  The 
beds  of  these  basins  are  composed  of  argillaceous  blue  marl  of 
considerable  thickness,  containing  foasils  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
marl.  Above  this  are  beds  of  sand,  containing  numerous  bones  | 
of  large  mammalia.  These  sands  are  covered  by  beds  of  rolled 
siliceous  pebbles,  intermixed  with  sand,  abore  which  there  is  a 
bed  of  yellow  argillaceous  sand.  The  pebbles  aiq)ear  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  mountainous  range  on  the  north.  Keithei 
remains  of  marine  shells  nor  lignites  occur  in  these  depositions. 
The  animal  remains  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Arno  are  those  of 
the  elephant,  the  lai^  hippopotamus,  the  rhinoceros,  the  tapir, 
the  deer,  the  horse,  and  the  ox.  There  are  also  bones  of  carni- 
vorous animals  belonging  to  the  h3rQna,  the  bear,  the  fox,  and 
some  species  allied  to  the  tiger.  Frcxn  the  character  of  the  ani- 
mal remains  we  may  infer,  that  these  fresh-water  depositions  aie 
of  a  comparatively  recent  date ;  they  w*e  probsably  coeval  with 
the  uppermost  marine  beds  in  the  sub-Apennine  hills.  The  beds, 
both  in  the  sub-Apennine  hills  and  m  the  valleys  of  the  Apen- 
nines, consist  principally  of  mad,  sand,  and  loosely  adhering  ma- 
terials :  hence  they  are  exposed  to  rapid  degradation.  On  the 
northeast  ade  of  the  Apennihe  range,  in  the  district  of  Placcnza, 
there  is  a  marine  deposition  deserving  particular  notice,  ftom  the 
extraordinary  mixture  of  animal  remains  which  have  been  found 
in  it,  and  are  at  present  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Milan. 

A  friend  of  the  author,  S.  BanfiU,  Esq.  of  Exeter,  who  visted 
the  Museiun  in  1832,  obtained  from  the  director  of  that  institu- 
tion, an  account  of  the  principal  organic  remains  from  this  depo- 
sition, with  a  brief  notice  of  the  loc^ity,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  translation : — 

'^  Organic  remains  from  near  Castello  Arquata,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  ancient  Yelleja,  in  the  district  of  PlacensES. 

"  A  pretty  extensive  collection  of  shells. 

"  A  small  whale,  entire. 

"  A  portion  of  another  whale,  of  a  lai^er  species. 

"  The  entire  skeleton  of  an  elephant,  united  together. 

"  The  head  of  a  rhinoceros,  with  some  bones. 

"  Two  skeletons  of  dolphins. 
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'^  They  were  all  found  in  a  confined  space,  in  the  midst  of 
marine  mud,  deposited  in  a  tranquil  sea,  at  the  present  height  of 
thirteen  hundred  feet."  The  director  adds,  "  This  singular  geo- 
logical combination,  comprehending  organic  vestiges  of  every 
latitude,  resembles  that  recently  discovered  in  New  Siberia,  at 
Behring's  Straits!  Many  eminent  writers  have  spoken  of  it; 
among  others,  the  brothers  Bondi  were  some  of  the  first  who  no* 
ticed  it ;  and  Signer  Corlesi,  a  landed  proprieter  at  Castello  Ar- 
quata,  and  author  of  <  Geolc^ical  Essays  on  the  States  of  Parma;' 
also  Signer  Brochi,  in  his  SulnJ^ennine  Fossil  Conchology.^^ 

The  occurrence  of  the  remains  of  large  terrestrial  andpf  ma- 
rine mammaha  in  the  same  deposition,  may  admit  of  an  easy  ex- 
planation, by  observing  what  has  taken  place  in  some  parts  of 
£ngland.  On  the  Sussex  coast  there  was,  at  no  remote  period 
of  history,  an  estuary  extending  inland  from  Newhaven  to  near 
Lewes.  This  estuary  is  now  filled  up,  and  forms  a  level  meadow, 
through  which  the  ri^er  winds  its  way  to  the  sea.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  explain  how  the  filling  up  of  the  estuary  was  effected : 
the  immense  mass  of  loose  pebbles  or  shingles  which  lie  upon 
the  Sussex  coast,  change  their  position  during  violent  storms, 
and  are  apeumulated  in  new  situations.  A  drill  of  pebbles,  form- 
ing a  bank  or  bar  near  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  would  prevent 
the  sudden  return  of  the  sea  after  each  tide,  and  retain  the  water 
until  it  had  deposited  the  mud  and  sand  which  it  contained. 
Thus  the  estuary  would  gradually  become  shallower,  and  its  di- 
mensions would  contract  from  year  to  year.  The  waters  of  the 
river  and  rivulets,  which  flowed  into  the  estuary,  would  also  con- 
tribute their  depositions  of  fresh- water  mud. 

By  the  joint  operation  of  these  causes,  the  estuary  would  be 
first  converted  into  a  marsh ;  and  when  the  drainage  was  more 
complete,- this  marsh  was  converted  into  a  jrfain  or  meadow.  By 
sinking  beneath  the  soil,  the  various  depositions  of  silt,  sand,  and 
vegetable  matter,  prove  the  means  by  which  the  estuary  was 
fiUed.  At  a  considerable  depth,  large  vertebrsB  of  a  whale  were 
discovered,  and  are  now  in  the  museum  of  Dr.  ManteU.  In- 
stances of  whales  entering  estuaries  at  high  tides,  and  being  un- 
able to  return  at  low  water,  are  of  not  very  unfrequent  occur- 
rence on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain.  Let  us  suppose  the  sides  of 
the  hills  bounding  the  estuary  near  Newhaven,  to  have  afforded 
herbage  for  deer  and  oxen ;  their  bodies  or  bones  might  be  washed 
down  into  the  estuary,  and  thus  we  should  have  all  the  condi- 
tions required  for  the  intermixture  of  the  lai^e  bones  of  terres- 
trial and  marine  animals.  Let  us  farther  suppose,  that  subterra- 
nean fire,  like  that  which  exists  under -various  parts  of  Italy, 
should  upheave  the  chalk  hills  of  the  South  Downs,  and  all  the 
surrounding  country,  to  the  height  of  two  tlioqsand  feet  above 
the  present  level :  the  bed  of  the  Newhaven  estuary  would  then 
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resemble,  in  all  its  essential  chaiacters,  the  deposition  at  Gastello 
Arquata,  in  Italy. 

The  £resh-water  strata  at  (Eningen,  near  Constance,  are  per- 
haps the  most  recent  of  all  that  have  been  described  as  tertiary 
formations.  Quarries  have  for  many  years  been  worked  in  these 
Strata,  and  they  have  been  long  celebrated  for  the  great  vaiiety 
of  oi^anic  remains  which  they  contain,  consisting  of  quadru- 
peds, birds,  a  vast  number  of  fishes,  reptiles,  insects,  and  innu- 
merable plants.  These  quarries  were,  for  a  considerable  time, 
supposed  to  contain  human  skeletons :  it  has  been  ascertained  by 
Cuvier,  that  the  bones  belonged  to  the  aquatic  salamander,  an 
animal  nearly  resembling  the  lizard  in  form.  The  body  is  about 
four  feet  in  length,  and  it  had  beside  a  long  tail.  One  of  tbese 
skeletons  is  in  the  British  museum.  The  strata  are  chiefly  indu- 
rated calcareous  marl,  and  fresh-water  UmesCone  or  marlstone. 
Mr.  Murchison,  who  visited  the  quarries  at  (Eningen,  and  brought 
firom  thence  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  fossil  fox,  has  given  a  brief, 
but  very  clear  description  of  this  formation : 

'<  The  Rhine,  ui  its  course  from  Constance  to  Schaffhausen, 
flows  for  many  miles  in  a  depression  of  the  molasse,  (or  sand- 
stone,) which,  being  cut  through  transversely,  is  exposed  in  hilb 
on  both  banks,  at  heights  varying  ftom  seven  to  nine  hundred 
feet.  These  hills,  consisting  of  micaceous  sandstone  and  con- 
glomerate, form  the  western  prolongation  of  that  great  range  of 
tertiary  deposits,  which  extends  along  the  flanks  of  the  Austrian 
and  &varian  Alps,  and  has.  been  described  by  Professor  Sedg- 
wick and  myself.  The  marls  and  limestone  of  CEningen  are  re- 
cumbent on  the  molasse,  and  they  are  seen  in  various  patches  on 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  are  worked  in  two  quarries,  at  different 
elevations  above  the  Rhine.  The  lowest  is  aboxit  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Rhine ;  the  highest  is  about  six  hun- 
dred feet  above  its  level.  The  marl  beds  in  both,  rest  on  mo- 
lasse, which,  forming  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  is  exposed  be- 
neath the  lower  quarries  in  the  denudation  of  the  Rhine,  and 
rises  behind  them  into  the  hills  of  Schienen.  It  would,  Uiere- 
fore,  appear,  that  the  valley  in  which  the  Rhine  now  flows,  was, 
at  a  remote  period,  deeply  excavated  in  the  molasse,  and  that 
subsequently  a  lake  was  formed  in  one  of  the  broader  parts  of 
the  valley,  in  which  marls  and  limestones  were  deposited.  The 
nature  of  the  organic  remains,  and  their  deposition  in  successive 
layers,  not  only  prove  the  long  period  of  time  which  nrast  have 
elapsed  during  their  accumulation,  but  also  demonstrate  the  la- 
custrine origin  of  the  deposit." 

Mr.  Murchison  has  annexed  some  judicious  observations  on  the 
relative  geological  age  of  the  tertiary  Umestone  of  CEningen. 
"  From  the  intermixture  of  species  undistinguishable  from  those 
now  existing,  with  others  decidedly  extinct,  this  deposit  may  bo 
considered  as  an  important  link  in  the  history  of  the  earth's  swc- 
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tore ;  indicating  an  intimate  connection  between  the  wcient  state 
of  nature,  and  that  which  now  prevails. 

"  The  depogit  differs  essentially  in  itis  organic  remains  from  any 
other  fresh-water  formation  either  in  France  or  in  the  adjacent  re- 
gions of  Germany :  from  its  superposition  over  tertiary  sandstone, 
(molasse,)  this  formation  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
cent. Yet  recent  as  must  haye  been  the  (geological)  epoch  of 
this  formation,  the  basin  in  which  it  was  deposited  has  subse- 
quently been  re-excavated  to  a  considerable  depth :  the  proof  of 
which  is,  that  horizontal  beds  still  present  escarpments  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  Rhine,  without  any  barrier  between  them 
and  that  river." 

As  no  bones  of  elephants  or  mastodons  have  been  discovered 
in  the  strata  of  (Eningen,  and  as  the  plants  and  animals  for  the 
most  part  resemble  existing  species,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe, 
that  the  mean  temperature  of  this  part  of  the  globe  had  consid- 
erably decreased,  and  that  the  country  round  (Eningen  could  no 
longer  support  the  plants  and  animals  of  tropical  climates. 

The  strata  o£  GBningen  may  be  regarded  as  posterior  to  many 
of  the  beds  or  accumulations  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  in  Eng- 
land and  other  countries,  and  contain  the  remains  of  elephants, 
hippopotami,  and  other  inhabitants  of  warm  regions. 

Crag. — ^In  the  county  of  Norfolk,  beds  of  sand  and  gravel  are 
pfdvincially  called  Crag :  such  beds  cover  a  considerable  extent 
of  country  from  the  coast  near  Cromer  on  the  north,  to  the  south- 
em  boundary  of  the  county,  and  thence  are  continued  through 
Suffolk,  and  into  the  confines  of  Essexl  These  beds  chiefly  rest 
upon  chalk ;  but  in  Suffolk,  they  often  cover  London  clay.  Thin 
irregular  beds  of  sand,  almost  entirely  filled  with  marine  shells, 
are  found  in  some  parts  of  the  Crag ;  and  since  the  attention  of 
geologists  has  been  particulajcty  directed  to  them,  they  have  been 
distinguished  firom  the  other  beds  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  and 
the  term  Crag,  is  now  exclusively  given  to  these  shelly  deposits. 
Having  visit^  part  of  the  Crag  district  in  Norfolk  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  edition  of  1833, 1  confess  that  I  was  somewhat 
suiprised  and  disappointed  at  the  importance  that  had  been  given 
to  these  limited  depositions  of  strata  containing  shells.  At  Bram- 
merton,  near  Norwich,  the  Crag  strata  are  very  well  displayed  ; 
they  consist  as  under,  in  an  ascending  series : 

Feet. 

15  of  sand  and  clay  with  shells,  resting  on  chalk. 

4  Coarse  white  sand. 

15  Yellow  and  red  sand. 

IJ  Pebbles  and  shells.. 

1^  White  sand  and  sheUs.  . 

li  Ferruginous  sand. 

4  Loamy  earth. 

2  Vegetable  mold. 
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For  the  measurement  of  the  diffnent  beds  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  S.  Woodward,  author  of  An  Oui&ne  of  the  Geology  of  Nor- 
folk,  and  of  various  papers  on  the  natural  history  and  antiqmties 
of  that  county.  At  Thorp,  and  other  localities  which  I  visited, 
the  thickness  and  succession  of  the  beds  vary  sdmewhat  from 
those  of  Brammerton.  The  greatest  altitude  of  these  beds,  above 
the  sea  is  supposed  to  be  about  one  hundred  feet.  On  the  coast 
at  Cromer,  the  Crag  strata  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliffs, 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  and  a  little  below  the  low  water 
mark :  the  substratum  of  chalk  on  which  the  Crag  rests,  loay  be 
traced  for  some  miles.  The  clifl&i,  composed  of  sand,  clay,  and 
gravel,  above  the  Crag,  are  in  some  parts  four  himdred  feet  in 
thickness. 

,  As  the  ishells  in  the  Crag,  both  bivalve  and  univalve,  are  ma- 
rine, the  difference  of  level  at  which  the  beds  of  Oag  are  foand 
at  Cromer  and  inland,  proves  that  a  considerable  elevation  of  the 
surface  has  taken  place  in  some  parts  since  their  deposition.  It  is 
generally  agreed,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  shells  found  in  the 
Crag,  belong  to  species  not  at  present  existing  in  the  neighboring 
ocean.  Many  of  the  more  delicate  shells  have  been  broken,  but 
the  stronger  shells,  particularly  those  of  the  Murex,  ^are  in  high 
preservation.  No  shells  of  the  nautilus  or  any  other  lai^e  cham- 
bered cephalopod,  have  hitherto  been  found  in  the  crag.*  The 
general  characters  of  the  coimtry  containing  the  Crag  are  ably 
given  by  Mr.  Taylor: — "A  district,  bordering  a  hundred  miles 
upon  our  eastern  coast,  is  occupied  by  an  ancient  marine  deposit, 
continually  changing  its  aspect,  yet  constant  in  its  peculiar  char- 
acters, and  always  to  be  miderstood  by  imerring  data :  now  ap- 
pearing as  a  ferruginous  sandstone,  then  a  compact  clay,  and 
again  considerably  indurated ;  sometimes  blended  in  a  mass  of 
extinct  zoophytes,  sponges,  and  alcyonites,  forming  a  soft  rock: 
oftener  an  irregularly  accumulated  mass  of  decomposed  and  bro- 
ken httoral  shells,  loosely  imbedded  in  sand,  like  an  ordinary  sea 
beach,  yet  accompanied  with  the  remains  of  unknown  animals : 
sometimes  forming  the  substratum  of  a  considerable  area;  or 
overwhelmed  beneath  the  debris  of.  older  strata,  only  detected  at 
intervals  : — at  one  point  exhibiting  groups  of  shell  fish  allied  to 
those  of  the  neighboring  sea ;  and  at  another,  composed  of  nu- 
merous genera,  which  are  neither  to  be  recognized  living  in  any 
part  of  our  globe,  nor  assimilating  to  the  fossil  shells  of  other  for- 
mations.''—PAtV.  Moff.  April,  1827. 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  accoimt  of  the  Norfolk  crag,  appears  to  asso- 
ciate with  it  the  beds  which  Mr.  Woodward  desCTibes  as  dilu- 

•  Numerous  minute  shells,  allied  to  (he  nammulite,  are  found  in  the  Cw*,  *»«' 
these,  according;  to  Dr.  Milne  £dwards,  did  not  belong  to  cephalopoda,  as  hitherto 
believed,  but  to  species  of  pol^'pi.  See  Preliminary  Observations  in  the  present 
Yolunic. 
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vium ;  hence  he  gives  a  greater  extent  to  the  crag  formation  than 
Mr.  Woodward, 

Mr.  Edward  Charlsworth  described,  in  the  Edin.  Phil.  Mag. 
August,  1835,  a  lower  bed  of  crag  in  Suffolk,  beneath  the  com- 
mon, or,  what  he  calls,  the  red.  crag.     This  bed  is,  composed  of 
calcareous  sand,  containing  shells,  corals,  and  sponges,  well  pr<^ 
served  :  the  sand  itself  appears  to  be  chiefly  derived  from  decom- 
posed corals.     To  this  deposition  he  gives  the  name  of  Coralline 
Crag.     In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,  February, 
1837,  there  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke, 
describing  the  geological  structure,  &c.  of  Suffolk,  and  its  rela- 
tions with  Norfolk  and  Essex.     Mr.  Clarke  believes,  '^  that  the 
true  rationale  of  the  cr^  is  to  be  found  in  the  hypothesis  of  sand 
banks  inhabited  by  testacea,  and  situated  in  a  tidal  way,  exposed 
to  violent  fluctuations  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  subject  to  drifts  of 
extraneous  matter  from  land  waters."     This  opinion  of  Mr. 
Clarke's  appears  to  have  just  grounds  for  its  support,  particularly 
when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  vast  accumulation  of  mam- 
malian remains,  found  in  or  near  the  crag.      These  remains, 
particularly  those  of  the  elephant,  are  so  abundant,   that  the 
district  might  be  called'  the  land  of  elephants.     They  are  gen- 
erally well  preserved,  and  hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  they 
have  not  been  drifted  from  a  distant  country.      The  bodies 
were  probably  carried  by  some  powerful  river  into  the  sea,  and 
buried  in  sand  or  clay.      After  high  tides  these  remains  are 
laid  bare,  and  washed  upon  the  shore,  and  are  found  along  the 
coast  for  several  miles.     An  entire  head  of  a  large  elephant  was 
found  near  Cromer  a  few  months  before  I  was  there,  in  1835. 
The  tusks  were  rising  above  the  sand,  but  were  broken  by  the 
boys  who  discovered  them ;  the  jaws  and  grinders  escaped  muti- 
lation.    It  is  about  twenty  years  since  the  mammalian  remains 
attracted  particular  attention.     On  removing  a  bed  of  clay  to 
form  the  jetty  at  Cromer  several  large  teeth  and  bones  were  dis- 
covered and  collected.     On  the   Hasboro'  sand  banks  near  the 
coast,  the  remains  of  elephants  are  abundant ;  they  are  constantly 
dredged  up  by  the  fishermen.     It  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Woodward, 
that  the  teeth  collected  from  these  banks  alone,  in  a  few  yeara, 
must  have  belonged  to  five  hundred  elephants.     The  bones  most 
commonly  found  are  the  pelvis  and  femur.     The  teeth  and  tusks 
of  the  hippopotamus  and  rhinoceros  are  also  occasionally  found. 
Similar  mammalian  remains  occur  in  or  near  the  crag  beds,  in 
various  parts  of  the  county  of  Norfolk.  ^  The  Wue  clay,  under 
which  the  mammalian  remains  chiefly  occur  at  Cromer,  is  covered 
by  thick  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  that  form  the  cliff ;  but  as 
these  cliffs  are  annually  and  rapidly  falling,  the  lower  beds  be- 
come exposed  to  the  action  of  the  tides,  and  the   bones  and 
teeth  are  washed  out,  and  spread  upon  the  sand.     In  Loudon^s 
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Magazine  of  Natural  History y  January j  1836^  I  have  given  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  large  mammalian  remains  found  in 
the  crag,  and  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk* 

The  animals  whose  remains  are  buried  in  or  over  the  crag  of 
Norfolk,  certainly  were  not  more  ancient  than  the  crag  itself. 
This  fact  entirely  invalidates  the  conclusion  respecting  the  high 
comparative  antiquity  of  the  Suffolk  coralline  crag,  founded  on 
the  temperature  required  for  the  growth  of  coral ;  for  the  cUmate 
suited  to  the  elephant  and  hippopotamus  was,  assuredly,  suffi- 
ciently warm,  to. admit  coralline  polypi  to  flourish  in  sheltered 
situations,  as  they  do  at  present  in  the  Mediterranean  sea.  The 
beds  of  Norfolk  crag,  were  probably  more  exposed  to  the  violent 
fluctuations  of  the  tides,  than  the  coralline  beds. 

The  crag  offers  a  striking  instance  of  the  influence  of  mere 
names  over  the  judgment,  in  science  as  well  as  in  the  common 
concerns  of  life.  Had  the  beds  denominated  crag,  been  at  first 
called  what  they  really  are,  beds  of  shelly  sand  and  pebbles,  and 
had  it  been  farther  stated,  that  the  shells  were  marine,  and  some 
of  them  were  supposed  to  differ  from  the  shells  in  the  neighbor- 
ipg  sea,  the  information  so  given  would  have  excited  little  curi- 
osity. The  unknown  and  mysterious  name  of  crag,  and  the 
vast  extent  to  which  the  said  crag  was  believed  to  be  spread  over 
the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  gave  it  the  character  of  a 
principal  geological  formation.  The  geological  importance  of 
the  crag,  may  in  some  degree  be  estimated  by  the  section  of  it 
at  ftammerton,  where  it  appears  in  its  greatest  force.  The  total 
thickness  of  the  three  shelly  beds  to  which  the  term  crag  is  now 
restricted,  is  not  more  than  eighteen  feet :  and  even  if  we  class 
as  crag  all  the  beds  between  the  chalk  and  the  vegetable  mold, 
th€  thickness  will  be  about  forty  feet ;  nor  are  these  beds  regular 
or  continuous  to  any  great  distance.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  loose  sand  banks  which  formed  the  crag  beds,  have  been  in 
vsome  situations  drifted  over  the  coralline  crag ;  the  evidence  of 
superposition  in  beds  of  sand  or  gravel,  affords  no  certain  proof 
of  difference  of  age.  The  importance  of  the  shelly  crag  has 
been  much  overrated,  while  the  manmialian  remains,  which  are 
of  far  higher  value,  have  hitherto  received  little  attention  from 
geologists.  The  shells  in  the  crag  are  not  "  vocal ;"  they  tell  us 
nothing — absolutely  nothing — ^respecting  the  former  condition  of 
the  globe ;  they  convey  no  information,  except  that  the}*^  differ 
somewhat  in  form  from  the  shells  in  the  German  ocean  ;  but  the 
skeletons  of  hippopotami  and  of  many  hundred  elephants,  de- 
clare, in  a  language  not  be  mistaken,  that  the  earth  in  these  lati- 
tudes, possessed  a  very  high  temperature,  at  a  late  period  of  the 
tertiary  epoch.  * 
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Observations  on  tht  Tertiary  Strata. — ^In  passinjr  from  a  secondary 
district  to  one  denominated  primary,  the  traveller  will  generally  observe  a 
remarkable  drfference  in  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  physical  features 
of  the  country,  which  may  }ead  him  to  infer,  that  a  great  geological 
change  had  taken  fJace ;-  but  in  passing  from  the  secondary  to  the  ter- 
tiary formations,  there  is  seldom  any  striking  variation  in  the  scenery  or 
external  characters  to  excite  particular  notice.  • 

In  the  organic  remains  of  the  tertiary  strata,  however,  the  geologist 
may  discover  proofs  of  the  most  extraordinary  changes  that  have,  per- 
haps, ever  taken  place  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  era  of  a  new 
creation  appears  to  have  commenced,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  The  highest  class  of  animals,  the  vertebrated  mammalia,  of 
which  scarcely  a  vestige  can  be  found  in  the  secondary  strata,  have  left 
abundant  remains  in  the  tertiary  formations,  belonging  to  various  orders 
and  genera,  some  of  which  are  continued  to  the  present  day.  In  the  veg- 
etable remains  also,  we  trace  a  similar  change,  from  families  of  the  lowest 
classes,  to  perfect  dicotyledonous  plants,  allied  to  our  present  forest  trees. 
'*  Thus  (as  M.  A.  Brongniart  well  observes)  in  the  vegetable  as  well  as 
the  animal  kingdom,  there  has  been  a  gradual  advancement  to  perfection 
in  the  organization  of  beings  which  have  successively  lived  upon  the 
globe,  from  those  which  first  appeared  upon  its  surface  to  those  by  which 
it  is  now  inhabited." 

That  a  great  change  must  also  have  taken  place  in  the  condition  of 
the  globe,  previously  to  the  creation  of  terrestrial  mammalia,  will,  I  think, 
on  reflection,'  appear  evident.  The  secondary  strata  were  chiefly  deposi- 
ted under  the  sea,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  were  elevated  above 
its  surface,  and  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  present  continents  in  • 
the  northern  hemisphere,  before  the  tertiary  epoch  commenced.  Exten- 
sive tracts  of  dry  lands,  with  rivers  and  fresh-water  lakes,  and  with  a 
covering  of  soil,  would  be  required  for  the  new  vegetable  and  animal  cre- 
ations. It  is  farther  probable,  that  by  the  emergence  of  the  land,  a  con- 
siderable change  took  place  both  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  climate,  and 
that  this  change  was  favorable  to  the  support  and  well  being  of  terrestrial 
mammalia.  M.  A.  Brongniart,  in  his  ''  Prodrome  des  Vegetaux  Fossiles" 
advances  an  opinion,  that  in  the  earliest  geological  epochs,  the  atmos- 
phere contained  a  great  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  which,  combined  with  a 
high  and  moist  temperature,  promoted  the  rapid  growth  of  gigantic  ferns,' 
lycopodia,  and  other  plants,  that  composed  the  vegetation  of  the  ancient 
world.  By  the  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid,  the  atmosphere  became 
gradually  more  suited  for  the  respiration  of  animals.  The  plants  by  which 
carbon  was  absorbed  and  solidified,  furnished,  as  they  decayed,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  coal  is  formed.  This  conjecture  is  extremely  ingenious, 
and  well  deserving  the  consideration  of  the  geologist. 
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The  preceding  Chapters  describe  the  compositioa,  arrangement, 
and  succession  of  the  great  mineral  masses  that  form  the  soUd  cov- 
ering of  the  globe.  The  more  important  phenomena  they  present, 
are  particularly  noticed,  with  a  view  to  excite  the  attention  and 
direct  the  researches  of  the  geological  student.  The  following 
chapters  chiefly  relate  to  changes  which  the  soUd  covering  of  the 
globe  has  in  many  parts  undergone  by  the  operation  of  internal 
and  external  causes.  The  internal  causes  are  removed  from  im- 
mediate observation,  and  can  only  be  traced  by  their  effects ;  they 
appear  to  be  terrestrial  heat,  electricity,  and  chemical  afl[inity. 
The  external  causes  are  solar  radiation,  variation  of  temperatui^, 
atmospheric  agency,  the  force  of  descending  waters  and  currents, 
and  the  action  of  the  tides ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  deposi- 
tion of  calcareous  beds  in  the  <)cean,  by  testaceous  animals,  and 
zoophytes. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

OF  EARTHdUAKES  AND  VOLCANOES. 

Phenomena  that  generatly  preeedo  the  Shocks  of  violent  Earthquakes. — Extent 
to  which  Waters  in  Lakes  and  Springs  have  been  acitated  during  Earthquakes.— 
Extent  to  which  Earthquakes  nave  been  felt  on  Land.-^Connection  between 
Earthquakes  and  Volcanoes. — Frequency  of  Earthquakes  at  pailicular  Periods 
and  in  certain  Countries. — Enormous  aestructive  Waves  produced  by  Earth* 
quakes ;  their  ejects  on  the  coast  of  Chili  in  1835. — Electrical  Agency  .-^Phe- 
nomena presented  by  Volcanic  Eruptions  on  Land. — Remarkable  Eruption  of 
Sumbawa  in  1815. — Long  Periods  of  Repose  in  some  Volcanoes. — Volcano  of 
Popocatapetl  in  Mexico.---Submarine  Volcanoes  in  various  Parts  of  the  Globe. — 
Volcanic  Eruptions  of  Water  and  Mud. — Destruction  and  Extinction  of  Volca- 
noes.— Groups  of  Volcanic  Islands. — Ancient  extinct  Volcanoes. — Extinct  Vol- 
canoes of  the  South  of  France,  Puy  de  Pariou,  Puy  de  Dome,  and  Puy  de  Cho- 
pine. — Volcanic  Domes,  remarkable  one  in  the  Island  of  Java. — Extinct  Vol- 
canoes near  the  Rhine,  and  in  Asia. — Craters  of  Eruption,  Theory  of,  by  Von 
Bucb. — Structure  of  Mont  Somma  and  Monte  Nuovo,  confirmative  of  this  The- 
ory.— Observations  on  Volcanic  Fire. — ^Pseudo  Volcanoes  and  Volcanic  Rocks 
and  Products. 

Accustomed  to  view  the  hills  in  our  own  country  in  a  state  of 
profound  repose,  presenting  the-  same  unvaried  outline  in  each 
succeeding  year,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  the  possibility  of  a 
whole  district  being  covered  with  new  mountains  and  another 
soil,  in  the  space  of  a  single  night ;  yet  such  changes  have  been 
produced,  by  the  united  agency  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes, 
within  the  limits  of  authentic  history.  For  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  recent  volcanic  eruptions,  and  the  changes  they  have  pro- 
duced on  the  surrounding  countries,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  works  of  Spallanzani,  Dolomieu,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and 
M.  Humboldt,  and  to  the  recent  accoimt  of  the  Island  of  Java, 
by  Lieutenant-Governor  Raffles. 

In  the  present  chapter  I  propose,  1st,  to  describe  th6se  phenom- 
ena that  indicate  the  connection  between  earthquakes  and  volca- 
noes, and  between  the  volcanoes  in  distant  countries ;  2dly,  to 
take  a  view  of  the  most  remarkable  recent  volcanic  eruptions, 
and  of  the  remains  of  ancient  volcanoes,  that  prove  the  exten- 
sive action  of  internal  heat  on  the  crust  of  the  globe  ;  and,  3dly, 
to  give  a  concise  account  of  volcanic  rocks  and  products. 

Earthquakes  and  volcanoes  may  be  considered  as  different  ef- 
fects produced  by  the  agency  of  internal  heat.  They  frequently 
accompany  each  other,  and  in  all  instances  that  have  been  ob- 
served, the  first  eruption  of  a  volcano  is  preceded  by  an  earth- 
quake of  greater  or  less  extent.  Volcanoes  do  not  make  their 
appearance  in  every  country  where  the  shock  of  toi  earthquake 
is  felt ;  but  earthquakes  are  more  frequent  in  volcanic  districts 
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than  in  any  other.  Earthquakes  are  almost  always  preceded  by 
an  uncommon  agitation  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  and  of  lakes. 
Springs  send  forth  torrents  of  mud,  accompanied  with  a  disagreer 
able  stench.  The  air  is  generally  calm,  but  the  cattle  discover 
much  alarm,  and  seem  to  be  instinctively  aware  of  approaching 
calamity.  A  deep  rumbling  noise,  like  that  of  carriages  over  a 
rough  pavement — a  rushing  sound  like  wind— or  a  tremendous 
explosion  like  the  discharge  of  artillery,  immediately  precede  the 
shock,  which  suddenly  heaves  the  ground  upwards,  or  tosses  it 
from  side  to  side,  with  violent  and  successive  vibrations.  The 
shock  seldom  lasts  longer  than  a  minute ;  but  it  is  frequently 
succeeded  by  others  of  greater  or  less  violence,  which  continue 
to  agitate  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  a  considerable  time.  Du- 
ring these  shocks,  large  chasms  and  openings  are  made  in  the 
ground,  throuj^  which  smoke  and  flames  are  seen  to  issue :  these 
sometimes  break  out,  where  no  chasms  can  be  perceived.  More 
frequently,  stones,  or  torrents  of  water,  are  ejected  from  these 
openings.  In  violent  earthquakes,,  the  chasms  are  so  extensive, 
that  large  cities  have  in  a  moment  sunk  down  and  forever  disap- 
peared, leaving  a  lake  of  water  in  the  place.  Such  was  the  fate 
of  Euphemia,  in  Calabria,  in  1638,  as  described  Tby  Kircher,  who 
was -approaching  the  place,  when  the  agitation  of  thie  ocean  ohli- 
ged  him  to  land  at  Lopizicum.  "  Here,  "  says  he,  "  scenes  of 
ruin  every  where  appeared  around  me :  but  my  attention  was 
quickly  turned  from  more  remote  to  contiguous  danger,  by  a 
deep  rumbling  sound,  which  every  moment  grew  louder.  The 
place  where  we  stood,  shook  most  drea.dfully.  After  some  time, 
the  violent  paroxysm  ceasing,  I  stood  up,  and  turning  my  eyes 
to  look  for  Euphemia,  saw  only  a  frightful  black  cloud.  We 
waited  till  it  had  passed  away,  when  nothing  but  a  dismal  and 
putrid  lake  was  to  be  seen,  where  the  city  once  stood." 

The  extent  to  which  earthquakes  produce  sensible  effects  on 
the  waters  of  springs  and  lakes  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  is 
truly  remarkable.  During  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon,  in  1755, 
almost  all  the  springs  and  lakes  in  Britain,  and  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  were  violently  agitated,  many  of  them  throwing  up  mud 
and  sand,  and  emitting  a  fetid  odor.  On  the  morning  of  the 
earthquake,  the  hot  springs  at  TopUtz,  i^  Bohemia,  suddenly 
ceased  to  flow  for  a  minute,  and  then  burst  forth  with  prodigious 
violence,  throwing  up  turbid  water,  the  temperature  of  which 
was  higher  than  before  :  it  is  said  to  have  continued  so  ever  since. 
The  hot  wells  at  Bristol  were  colored  red,  and  rendered  unfit  for 
use  for  some  months  afterwards.  Even  the  distant  waters  of 
Lake  Ontario,*  in  North  America,  were  violently  agitated  at  the 

*  It  has  been  observed,  during  many  earthquakes  in  the  Eastern  Sutos,  that  the 
subterranean  noise  and  motion  appeared  to  commence  from  the  Lakes,  and  pro* 
cced  towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  a  difection  from  the  northwest. 
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time.  These  phenomena  offer  proofe  of  subterranean  communi- 
cations under  a  large  portion  of  the  globe ;  they  also  indicate, 
that  a  great  quantity  of  gas  or  elastic  vapor  was  suddenly  gene- 
rated and  endeavoring  to  escape.  From  the  fetid  odor  perceived 
in  some  situations,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  this  gas  is  hydrogen 
or  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  other  instances  it  may  be  steam, 
which,  condensing  again,  would  produce  a  vacuum,  and  occasion 
the  external  air  to  press  downwards  ;  this  has  been  observed  in 
mines,  immediately  after  the  shock  of  an  earthquake. 

The  space  over  which  the  vibration  of  the  dry  ground  is  felt, 
is  very  gr^t;  but  generally  wider  in  one  direction  than  another ; 
and  where  a  succession  of  earthquakes  has  taken  place  in  the 
same  district,  it  is  observed,  that  the  noise  and  shock  approach 
from  the  same  quarter.  It  has  been  before  mentioned,  that  earth- 
quakes are  most  frequent  in  volcanic  districts ;  but  the  shocks  are 
not  the  most  violent  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  volcanoes.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  stronger  in  the  more  distant  part  of  a  vol- 
canic country.  The  ground  is  agitated  with  greater  force,  as  the 
surface  has  a  smaller  number  of  apertures^  communicating  with 
the  interior.  "  At  Naples  and  Messina,  and  at  the  foot  of  Coto- 
paxi  and  Tungurahua,  earthquakes  are  only  dreaded  when  vapors 
and  flames  do  not  issue  from  the  craters." — Humboldt. 

The  connection  of  earthquakes  with  volcanoes  was  noticed  by 
ancient  writers,  and  the  latter  were  properly  regarded  as  the  open- 
ings, through  which  the  inclosed  vapor  and  ignited  matter,  that 
occasion  earthquakes,  found  a  passage.  Strabo,  in  his  Geogra- 
phy, states,  that,  "  the  town  of  Rhegium,  situated  on  the  Italian 
dde  of  the  Straits  of  Messina,  was  so  called,  according  to  iEschy- 
lus,  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  island  of  Sicily  was  rent  off 
from  the  continent  by  earthquakes.  Proofs  of  this  arise  out  of 
the  phenomena  attending  ^tna,  and .  other  parts  of  Sicily,  the 
Lipari  Islands,  and  even  the  opposite  continent.  Now,  indeed, 
when  craters  axe  opened,  through  which  fire  and  ignited  matter 
and  water  are  poured  out ;  it  is  said  that  the  land  near  the  Straits 
is  seldom  shaken  by  earthquakes :  but  formerly,  when  all  the 
passages  to  the  surface  were  obstructed,  the  fire  and  vapor  con- 
fined in  the  earth  occasioned  frequent  earthquakes,  and  the  land, 
being  rent,  admitted  the  ocean.  At  the  same  time,  Prochyta, 
and  an  adjacent  island,  were  also  torn  off  from  the  continent, 
while  other  islands  rose  from  the  ocean,  as  frequently  happens  at 
this  day."— (Strabo  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.) 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  every  extensive  earthquake  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  volcanic  eruption  more  or  less  remote,  unless  (as  not 
unfrequently  happens)  the  elastic  vapor  immediately  escapes  from- 
fissures  made  at  the  time,  in  the  coimtries  that  are  the  most  vio- 
lently convulsed.  An  earthquake  was  strongly  felt  in  Geneva 
when  I  was  there,  February  19,  1822,  and  did  considerable  dam- 
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age  in  several  towns  and  villages  in  Savoy  and  France.  A  few 
weeks  afterwards,  I  travelled  from  Geneva  to  Lyons,  and  from 
thence  to  the  ancient  volcanoes  near  Clermont.  In  the  course  of 
my  route,  I  made  frequent  inquiries  respecting  the  eflFects  of  the 
earthquake :  it  appeared  to  have  been  most  strongly  felt  along  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  shock  was  not  less  severe  in  the 
volcanic  district  of  Auvergne  ;  its  direction  was  from  the  south- 
east :  and  on  that  and  the  following  days,  there  were  several 
eruptions  from  Vesuvius. 

The  frequency  of  earthquakes  at  particular  periods  is  well  de- 
serving notice.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  some  of  the 
most  civilized  parts  of  the  world  were  almost  desolated  by  these 
awful  visitations.  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria,  according  to 
contemporary  historians,  suffered  most  severely :  the  earth  was 
agitated  continually  for  long  periods,  and  flames  were  seen  to 
burst  from  the  earth  over  a  vast  extent  of  surface.  On  the  /J6th 
of  January,  A.  D.  447,  subterranean  thunders  were  heard  from 
the  Black  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  earth  was  convulsed,  with- 
out intermission,  for  the  space  of  six  months ;  in  many  places, 
the  air  seemed  to  be  on  fire  ;  towns,  and  large  tracts  of  ground, 
we're  swallowed  up  in  Phrygia.  On  the  20th  of  May,  A.  D.  520, 
the  city  of  Antioch  was  overturned  by  a  dreadful  earthquake,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  its  inhabitants  are  said  to  hare 
been  crushed  in  the  ruins.  A  raging  fire  covered  the  ground  on 
which  the  city  was  built,  and  the  district  around ;  spr^ding  over 
an  extent  of  forty  two  miles  in  diameter,  and  a  surface  of  four- 
teen hundred  square  miles. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  after  the  earthquake  at 
Lisbon,  Europe,  Africa,  and  America  were  for  some  time  repeat- 
edly agitated  by  subterranean  explosions ;  as  may  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  journals  of  that  time,  ^tna,  which  had  been  in 
a  state  of  profound  repose  for  eighty  years,  broke  out  with  great 
activity  ;  and,  according  to  Humboldt,  some  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous estfthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  ever  recorded  in  history 
were  witnessed  in  Mexico.  In  the  night  of  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1759,  a  vast  volcano  broke  out  in  a  lofty  cultivated  plain ;  a 
tract  of  ground  more  than  twelve  miles  in  extent,  rose  up  like  a 
bladder  to  the  height  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet,  and 
six  new  mountains  were  formed,  higher  than  the  Malvern  Hills, 
in  Worcestershire.  More  recently  (in  1812)  the  tremendous 
earthquakes  in  Caraccas  were  followed  by  an  eruption  in  the 
Island  of  St.  Vincent,  fix)m  a  volcano,  that  had  not  been  burn- 
ing since  the  year  1718 ;  and  violent  oscillations  of  the  ground 
were  felt,  both  in  the  islands  and  on  the  coasts  of  America.  B 
may  be  inferred  fix>m  these  circumstances,  that  the  cause  of 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  is  seated  deep  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth ;  in  confirmation  of  which,  it  will  only  he 
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necessary  to  state,  that  on  the  same  day  on  which  Lisbon  was 
nearly  destroyed,  all  Europe,  and  a  great  part  of  northern  Africa, 
felt  the  shock  more  or  less  severely :  its  effects  were  also  sensible 
across  the  Atlantic,  both  in  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies. 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  one  fourth  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
was  agitated  by  the  same  earthquake.  The  bed  of  the  Atlantic 
was  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  flame  and  vapor 
were  discharged:  this  was  observed  by  vessels  at  sea.  If  we 
take  a  terrestrial  globe,  and  cover  those  parts  of  it  that  were  thus 
affected  by  the  earthquake  with  black  crape,  we  shall  obtain  a 
more  distinct  idea  of  the  extent  of  surface  shaken,  than  ^  mere 
verbal  description  can  convey.  This  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  severe  shocks  that  the  old  continent  had  experienced 
for  several  centuries.  The  cause  which  could  effect  a  simulta- 
neous concussion  over  such  a  vast  extent,  must  probably  have 
been  seated  nearly  midway,  between  the  centre  of  the  globe  and 
its  surface. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that,  in  general,  earthquakes  are  more 
severely  felt  in  mountainous  than  in  low  countries :  this  might 
be  expected,  from  the  structure  of  the  earth.*  In  alpine  districts 
the  primary  mountains  are  not  pressed  with  the  incumbent  mass 
of  secondaiy  rocks ;  and,  consequently,  in  such  situations,  the 
resistance  to  a  force  acting  from  beneath  will  be  much  less,  as  all 
the  weight  of  secondary  rocks  is  removed.  In  very  violent  earth- 
quakes, the  secondary  strata  are  broken  or  agitated,  but  proofs 
are  not  wanting,  of  lesser  vibrations  being  stopped  by  their 
pressure.  Humboldt  says,  he  has  seen  workmen  hasten  from  the 
mines  of  Marienburgh,  in  Saxony,  alarmed  by  agitations  of  the 
earth  that  were  not  felt  at  the  surface.  During  the  earthquake  at 
Lisbon,  the  miners  in  Derbyshire  felt  the  rocks  move,  and  heard 
noises,  which  were  scarcely  perceived  by  those' aboVe.  That  an 
expensive  force  acting  from  beneath  is  the  proximate  cause  of 
earthquakes,  can  scarcely  be  denied,  and  the  prodigious  power  of 
steam,  when  suddenly  generated,  seems  equal  to  their  production, 
if  the  quantity  be  sufficiently  great.  It  is  said  that  a  single  drop 
of  water  falling  into  a  furnace  of  melted  copper,  will  blow  up 
the  whole  building.  This  may  be  an  exaggerated  statement,  but 
the  prodigious  force  of  steam  at  high  temperatures  is  well  known, 
and  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting,  that  if  a  current  of 
subterranean  water  were  to  find  access  to  a  mass  of  lava  many 
miles  in  extent,  and  most  intensely  heated,  it  would  produce  an 
earthquake  more  or  less  violent  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
steam  generated,  and  its  distance  from  the  surface.  When  the 
hydrogen  gas  exploded  in  a  mine  near  Workington,  in  Ciunber- 

*  See  apaper  on  Earthquakes,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Philofophical  Trani- 
lietioiu,  17o9, 
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land,  a  shock  like  that  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  by  ships  in  the 
river,  at  two  miles  distance. 

The  horrid  crash,  like  the  rattling  of  carriages,  which  precede 
earthquakes,  may  be  occasioned  by  the  rending  of  the  rocks,  or 
parting  of  the  strata,  through  which  the  confined  vapor  is  forcing 
a  passage.  ' 

Towns  situated  on  the  coast,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
sea,  frequently  experience  the  most  destructive  effects  from  a 
sudden  rise  of  the  water  during  earthquakes.  An  immense  wave 
is  thrown  with  much  violence  over  the  houses,  and,  on  retiring, 
carries  with  it  the  ruins  left  by  the  earthquake,  and  scatters  them 
on  the  coast,  or  deposits  them  in  the  ocean.  The  loss  of  life  and 
property  is  often  greater  from  this  cause  than  from  the  [wevious 
agitation  of  the  ground.  This  destructive  wave  is  raised  by  a 
sudden  eruption  of  gas  and  vapor  under  the  sea,  (often  accom- 
panied with  flames,)  which  upheaves  the  water  immediately  over 
it,  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  feet ;  then  descending  nearly  as 
much  below  its  level.  An  immense  wave  is  thus  formed,  and 
propelled  upon  the  land,  then  retires  with  great  violence,  and  re- 
turns again,  until  the  equilibrium  is  restored. 

During  the  late  earthquake  on  the  coast  of  ChUi,  (February, 
1835,)  the  effects  of  these  destructive  waves  were  noticed  by  the 
oflicers  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  who  were  on  a  surveying 
voyage  off  the  coast  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake.  The  earth- 
quake began  at  the  city  of  Conception,  at  forty  minutes  past 
eleven ;  the  sky  was  clear,  and  no  notice  was  given  of  its  ap- 
proach :  "  the  horrid  motion  increased ;  buildings  waved  and  tot- 
tered ;  suddenly  an  awful  overpowering  shock  caused  imivcrsal 
destmction.  In  less  than  six  seconds,  the  city  was  in  ruins.  The 
earth  oi)ened  and  shut  rapidly  and  repeatedly,  with  horrible 
cracking.  Besides  a  waving  or  undulating  motion,  vertical,  hori- 
zontal, and  circular  or  twisting  motions  were  felt.  An  angular 
stone  pinnacle  was  turned  half  round,  without  being  thrown 
down,  or  leaving  its  base." — "  At  Tabahuana,  the  great  earth- 
quake took  place  at  the  same  time,  and  in  a  similar  manner. 
Three  houses  only  escaped ;  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  heights. 
When  the  sea  was  observed  to  retire,  so  that  vessels  at  anchor  in 
seven  fathoms  water  were  aground,  and  all  the  rocks  and  shoals 
in  the  bay  were  visible,  an  enormous  wave  was  seen  forcing  its 
way  between  the  western  passage,  which  separates  ftuiriqain* 
Island  from  the  main  land.  This  immense  wave  passed  rapidly 
along  the  western  side  of  the  Bay  of  Conception,  sweeping  the 
steep  shore  of  every  thing  movable,  within  thirty  feet,  verti- 
cally, from  the  high-water  mark.  It  broke  over,  dashed  along, 
and  whiried  about  the  shipping,  as  if  they  had  been  light  boats  ; 
it  overflowed  the  greater  part  of  the  town,  and  then  rushed  back 
with  such  a  torrent,  that  almost  every  thing  movable,  which  the 
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earthquake  had  ^not  buried,  was  carried  out  to  sea.  In  a  few 
minutes,  a  second  wave  returned,  more  powerful  than  the  first. 
After  another  awful  suspense  of  a  few  minuter,  a  third  enormous 
swell  was  observed  approaching,  larger  than  either  of  the  former 
waves.  Two  explosions,  er  eruptions,  were  seen  in  the  oflSng, 
while  the  waves  were  coming  in.  One  was  seen  by  Mr.  Henry 
Burden  and  family,  who  were  then  embarked  in  a  large  boat ;  it 
appeared  to  be  a  dark  column  of  smoke,  in  shape  like  a  tower. 
Another  arose  in  the  middle  of  the  Bay  ^  San  Yincente,  like 
the  blowing  of  an  immense  imaginary  whale :  its  disappearance 
was  followed  by  a  whirlpool,  which  lasted  some  minutes ;  it  was 
hollow,  as  if  the  sea  was  pouring  into  a  cavity  of  the  earth. 
Until  after  the  great  waves,  the  water  in  the  bay  appeared  to  be 
every  where  boiling :  it  also  became  black,  and  exhaled  a  most 
disagreeable  sulphureous  smell.  In  Mr.  Evans's  yard  at  Tabahu- 
ana,  the  ground  swelled  like  a  large  bubble  ;  and  then,  bursting, 
poured  forth  black  sulphureous  water.  The  Island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez suffered  much.  An  eruption  burst  from  the  sea,  about  a 
mile  distant  from  the  land,  where  the  depth  is  from  fifty  to  eighty 
fathoms.  Smoke  and  water  were  thrown  out  during  the  day  ; 
flames  were  seen  at  night.  Great  waves  swept  the  shores  of  the 
island,  after  the  sea  had  retired,  so  much  that  old  anchors  were 
seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  anchorage." — "  The  earthquake  was 
felt  at  all  places  between  Chiloe  and  Copiapo,  and  between  Juan 
Fernandez  and  Mendoza.  On  the  sea  coasts  within  these  limits, 
the  retiring  and  swelling  of  the  ocean  were  every  where  felt. 
On  the  continent,  nearly  all  the  towns  and  cities  between  the 
parallel  of  thirty-eight  and  thirty-five  degrees  of  latitude  were 
ruined.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  circumstances  attending 
this  earthquake,  was  the  permanent  upheaving  of  the  ground. 
The  Island  of  Santa  Maria  was  ascertained  to  have  been  up* 
heaved  nine  feet.  The  Beagle  visited  this  island  twice,  to  exa- 
mine the  fact.  By  this  elevation,  the  southern  port  of  Santa  Ma- 
ria has  been  almost  destroyed.  The  soundings  have  diminished 
a  fathom  and  a  half  every  where  round  the  island.  At  Tubal, 
to  the  southeast  of  Santa  Maria,  the  land  has  been  raised  six 
feet."  See  Jottmal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Lo?^ 
don,  Vol.  VI,  Pt.  II. — ^This  account  strongly  corroborates  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Graham  (given  elsewhere  in  the  present  volume) 
respecting  the  upheavement  of  the  coast  of  Chili,  during  the 
earthquake  of  1822. 

All  the  phenomena  that  accompany  earthquakes,  indicate  the 
intense  operation  of  elastic  vapor,  expanding  and  endeavoring  to 
escape  where  the  least  resistance  is  presented,  and  producing  vi- 
brations of  the  solid  strata.  The  intimate  connection  between 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  agency,  is  too  obvious  to  require  much 
illustration.  .  All  volcanic  eruptions  are  preceded  by  earthquakes 
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of  gieater  or  lesser  extent ;  but  all  earthquakes  are  not  attended 
by  volcanic  eruptions.  The  elastic  vapor  may  sometimes  find 
vent  through  existing  fissures  and  apertures ;  or  the  aqueous  va- 
por may  meet  with  subterranean  currents  of  cold  water,  and  sud- 
denly collapse,  {HToducing  a  second  earthquake  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection. In  concunon  language,  the  agitation  of  the  ground,  when 
the  surface  is  not  brok«i,  is  called  the  shock  of  an  earthquake. 
Since  the  records  of  history,  there  have  been  no  earthquakes  in 
Great  Britain  equal  in  intensity  to  what  have  taken  place  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  year  1247,  a  general  earth- 
quake is  said  to  have  extended  over  England ;  it  threw  down  the 
church  of  St.  Michael's  on  the  Hill,  at  Glastonbury.  The  great- 
est earthquake  recorded  in  England  took  place  Nov.  14th,  1318. 
On  April  the  6th,  1580,  an  earthquake,  felt  in  London  and  West- 
minster, threw  down  a  part  of  St.  Paul's  church,  and  of  the  Tem- 
ple church.  Perhaps,  in  the  present  time,  ten  years  seldom  elapse 
without  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  being  felt  in  some  part  of 
Great  Britain :  but  these  are  too  feeble  to  require  historic  notice. 
We  have  evidence,  however,  of  mighty  earthquakes  having  sha- 
ken the  surface  of  this  part  of  the  globe.  The  faults  and  dislo- 
cations of  the  strata,  of  which  some  account  has  been  given  in 
.  different  parts  of  the  present  volume,  must  have  been  accompa* 
nied,  during  their  formation,  with  more  violent  agitation  of  the 
ground  than  any  recorded  in  history ;  but  it  is  probable  that,  at 
that  period,  the  land  which  now  forms  Great  Britain,  had  oolj 
partially  emerged  from  the  ocean. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  Leyden  Phial,  many  natural  phe- 
nomena were  ascribed  to  electric  action,  and  earthquakes  were 
supposed  to  be  the  result  of  electric  shocks,  acting  with  great  in- 
tensity in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  The  electric  theory  of  earth- 
quakes was  soon  discarded  as  untenable ;  but  now  the  identity  of 
magnetic  and  electric  agency  seem,  in  many  respects,  to  be  estab- 
lished, it  may  deserve  consideration,  whether  an  interruption  to 
the  magnetic  or  electric  currents  which  circulate  through  the 
earth,  may  not  sometimes  occasion  earthquakes,  acting  almost  in- 
stantaneously over  large  portions  of  the  globe. 

If,  as  some  philosophers  maintain,  there  is  a  central  fire  under 
every  part  of  the  globe,  or  if  certain  spaces  only  are  filled  with 
ignited  matter,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  chemical  changes  are 
taking  place,  which  will  also  change  the  electrical  relations  be- 
tween mineral  beds.  A  series  of  strata  may  act  like  the  {dates 
of  an  immense  voltaic  battery,  and  discharge  the  electricity  firom 
one  internal  part  of  the  globe  to  another,  exciting  vibrations  that 
may  agitate  a  whole  hemisphere.  I  was  informed  by  a  gentle- 
man who  resided  several  years  near  the  feet  of  the  Hinmiahlaya 
mountains,  that  peals  of  subterranean  thunder  were  sometimes 
heard,  which  resembled  atmospheric  thunder,  but  were  iilcon- 
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ceivably  louder  and  more  appalling ;  they  were  ibllowed  by  earth- 
quakes. Humboldt  also  mentions  the  frequency  of  subterranean 
thunder  in  some  districts  bordering  cm  the  Andes. 

In  volcanic  phenomena,  we  observe  a  cause  in  present  activity 
that  can  overthrow  mountains,  form  new  islands,  and  raise  up  the 
bed  of  the  ocean :  hence  the  geologist  may  infer,  that  the  same 
cause,  acting  with  greater  intensity  and  more  extensively,  has 
been  the  agent  employed  by  the  Author  of  nature,  to  elevate 
new,  and  submerge  ancient  continents,  and  to  change  and  reno- 
vate the  surface  of  the  globe.  We  are  indeed  acquainted  with 
no  other  natural  agent,  that  can  have  effected  the  mighty  chan- 
ges which  the  crust  of  our  planet  has  undergone.  The  products 
of  volcanoes,  particularly  of  ancient  ones,  are  analogous  in  their 
composition  and  internal  structure  to  the  oldest  rocks  of  granite, 
sienite,  and  porphyry,  and  indicate,  not  obscurely,  the  mode  in 
which  these  rocks  were  formed :  hence  the  study  of  volcanoes 
and  volcanic  rocks,  is  an  important  bmnch  of.  the  science  of  gey 
ology.  Werner  and  his  disciples,  however,  held  that  volcanoes 
were  merely  produced  by  the  ignition  of  beds  of  coal,  in  the  sec- 
ondary strata. 

YoLCANOEs  are  openings  made  in  the  earth's  siuface  by  internal 
fires ;  they  regularly,  or  at  intervals,  throw  out  smoke,  vapor, 
flame,  large  stones,  sand,  and  melted  stone  called  lava.  Some 
volcanoes  throw  out  torrents  of  mud  and  boiling  water.  Volca- 
noes most  frequently  ^xist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  or  large  lakes, 
and  also  break  out  from  unfathomable  depths  below  the  surface  of 
the  ocean,  and  form  new  islands  and  reefs  of  rock.  When  a  vol- 
cano breaks  out  in  a  new  situation,  it  is  preceded  by  violent 
earthquakes,  the  heated  surface  of  the  ground  frequently  swells 
and  heaves  up,  until  a  fissure  or  rent  is  formed,  sometimes  of  vast 
extent.  Through  this  opening,  masses  of  rock,  with  flame,  smoke 
and  lava,  are  thrown  out,  apd  choke  up  part  of  the  passage,  and 
confine  the  eruption  to  one  or  more  apertures,  round  which  coni- 
cal hills  or  mountains  are  formed.  The  concavity  in  the  center 
is  called  the  crater.* 

The  indications  of  an  approaching  eniption  from  a  dormant  vol- 
cano, are  an  increase  of  smoke  from  the  summit,  which  sometimes 
rises  to  a  vast  height,  branching  in  the  form  of  a  pine  tree.  Tre- 
mendous explosions,  like  the  firing  of  ^tillery ,  conmience  after  the 
increase  of  smoke,  and  are  succeeded  by  red-colored  flames,  and 
showers  of  stones.  At  length  the  lava  flows  out  from  the  top  of  the 
crater  or  breaks  through  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  covers  the 
neighboring  plains  with  melted  matter,  which,  becoming  consoli- 
dated, forms  a  stony  mass,  often  not  less  than  some  hundred 

*  Craten  formed  in  the  manner  here  described  are  called  *  Craters  of  Eruption.' 
Craters  which  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  the  upbeavins  of  the  ground,  atten- 
ded with  Yolcanic  ejections,  are  called  '  Craters  of  Eieyation? 
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square  miles  in  extent,  and  several  yards  in  thickness.  The  erop- 
tion  of  lava  has  been  known  to  continue  several  months.  Intensely 
black  clouds,  composed  of  a  kind  of  dark  colored  sand  or  powder, 
improperly  called  ashes,  are  thrown  out  of  the  crater  after  the  lava 
ceases  to  flow,  and  sometimes  involve  the  surrounding  country 
in  total  darkness  at  noon-day.  Towards  the  conclusion,  the  color 
of  tlie  volcanic  sand  changes  to  white :  it  consists  of  pumice  in  a 
finely  comminuted  slate.  During  an  eruption  of  51tna,  a  space  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  circuit  was  covered  with  a  stratum 
of  volcanic  sand  or  ashes  twelve  feet  thick.  When  the  lava  flows 
freely,  the  earthquakes  and  explosions  become  less  violent,  which 
proves  that  they  were  occasioned  by  the  confinement  of  the  erup- 
ted matter^  both  gaseous  and  solid.  The  smoke  and  vapor  of  vol- 
canoes are  highly  electrical. 

The  quantity  of  lava  thrown  out  during  a  single  eruption  of  a 
volcano,  seems  almost  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  observed 
volcanic  countries.  In  the  year  1669,  a  current  of  lava  from 
MtnsL  covered  an  extent  of  eighty  four  square  miles ;  and  again  in 
1775,  according  to  Dolomieu,  the  same  volcano  poured  out  an- 
other stream  of  lava,  twelve  miles  in  length,  one  mile  and  a  half 
in  breadth,  and  two  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  largest  knoAvn 
current  of  modern  lava  was  formed  by.  a  volcano  in  Iceland  in 
1783  ;  it  is  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  twelve  broad,  equalling  in 
extent  any  continuous  rock  formation  in  England.  Hence  it  is 
evident,  that  the  seat  of  the  fixe  is  not  in  the  mountain  itself,  but 
deep  in  the  earth :  the  volcano  is  not  the  furnace,  but  the  chim- 
ney ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind,  if  we  would 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extensive  eflfects  of  volcanic  action. 
Seneca  appears  to  have  had  a  distinct  notion  of  the  seat  of  vol- 
canic fire,  when  he  remarks,  that  the  volcano  does  not  supply  the 
fire,  it  only  affords  it  a  passage,  *'  in  ipso  monie  rum  aUfnentum 
habet,  sed  viam.^^  The  most  extraordinary  volcanic  eruption  re- 
corded in  history  for  the  extent  of  its  effects,  took  place  in  Sum- 
bawa,  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  m  April,  1815.  It  is  described 
in  the  history  of  Java,  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Raffles. 

"  This  eruption  extended[  perceptible  evidences  of  its  existence 
over  the  whole  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  over  Java,  a  considerable 
portion  of  Celebes,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  to  a  circumference  of  a 
thousauad  statute  miles  from  its  center,  by  tremulous  motions  and 
the  report  of  ex{dosions ;  while  within  the  range  of  its  more 
immediate  activity,  embracing  a  space  of  three  hundred  niites 
around,  it  produced  the  most  astonishing  effects,  and  excit^ 
the  most  alarming  apprehensions.  In  Java,  at  the  distance  w 
three  hundred  miles,  it  seemed  to  be  awfully  present  The  sicy 
was  overcast  at  noon-day  with  clouds  of  ashes ;  the  sun  was  en- 
veloped in  an  atmosphere,  whose  *  palpable'  density  he  was  una- 
ble to  penetrate  j  showers  of  ashes  covered  the;  houses,  the  streets, 
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and  the  fields,  to  the  depth  of  several  inches ;  and  amid  this 
darkness,  explosions  were  heard  at  intervals,  like  the  report  of 
artillery  or  the  noise  of  diatant  thunder.  So  fully  did  the  resem- 
blance of  the  noises  to'  the  report  of  cannon  impress  the  minds  of 
some  officers,  that,  from  an  apprehension  of  pirates  on  the  coast, 
vessels  were  dispatched  to  afford  relief.  Superstition  on  the  other 
hand  was  busily  at  work  on  the  minds  of  the  natives,  and  attri- 
buted the  reports  to  an  artillery  of  a  different  description  to  that  of 
pirates.  All  conceived  that  the  effects  experienced  might  be , 
caused  by  eruptions  of  some  of  the  numerous  volcanoes  on  the 
island  \  but  no  one  could  have  conjectured  that  the  showers  of 
ashes  which  darkened  the  air  and  covered  the  ground  of  the  east- 
em  districts  of  Java,  could  have  proceeded  from  a  mountain  of 
Sumbawa,  at  the  distance  of  several  hundred  miles." 

The  lieutenant  governor  of  Java  directed  a- circular  to  the  dif- 
ferent residents,  requiring  them  to  transmit  to  the  governor  a 
statement  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  this 
eruption.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  attending  this 
eruption,  is  the  distance  at  which  the  explosions  were  heard  in 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Sea.  "  Prom  Sumbawa,  to  the  part  of 
Sumatra  "^here  the  sound  was  noticed,  is  about  nine  hundred 
and  seventy  geographical  miles.  From  Sumbawa  to  Temate,  is 
a  distance  of  about  seven  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  The  dis- 
tance to  which  the  cloud  of  ashes  was  carried"  so  thickly,  as  to 
{X'oduce  utter  darkness,  was  clearly  pointed  out  to  be  the  island 
of  Celebes,  and  the  district  of  Grisik  in  Java ;  the  former  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  nautical  miles  in  a  direct  line,  the  latter 
more  than  three  hundred  geographical  miles."  The  greatest  dis- 
tance at  which  the  eruption  of  any  volcano  had  been  previously 
heard,  is  six  hundred  miles :  according  to  M.  Humboldt,  the  ex- 
plosions from  Cotopaxi  are  sometimes  sensibly  heard  at  that  dis- 
tance from  the  volcano,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  highest 
in  the  American  continent. 

The  long  period  of  repose  which  sometimes  takes  place  be- 
tween two  eruptions  of  the  same  volcano,  is  particularly  remark- 
able. From  the  building  of  Rome  to  the  79th  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  no  mention  is  made  of  Vesuvius,  though  it  had  evidently- 
been  in  a  prior  state  of  activity,  as  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  that  year,  are  paved 
with  lava.  From  the  12th  to  the  16th  century  it  remained  quiet 
for  nearly  four  htmdred  years,  and  the  crater  was  oveigrown  with 
lofty  trees.  The  crater  was  descended  by  Bracchini,  an  Italian 
writer,  prior  to  the  great  eruption  of  1631 :  the  bottom  was  at  that 
time  a  vast  plain,  surrounded  by  caverns  and  grottoes.  £tna 
has  continued  burning  since  the  time  of  the  poet  Pindar,  with 
occasional  intervals  of  repose,  seldom  exceeding  thirty  or  forty 
years, 
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The  eruptions  of  the  P^ak  of  T^ieriffe  have  been  very  me 
during  the  last  two  centuries.    According  to  Humboldt,  ''the 
long  intervals  of  repose  a^^pear  to  characterize  volcanoes  highly 
elevated.     Stromboli,  which  is  one  of  the  lowest,  is  always  burn- 
ing ;  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  are  rarer,  but  sttU  more  frequent 
than  those  of  JBtna.     The  colossal  summits  of  the  Andes,  Coto- 
paxiy  and  Tungurahua,  scarcely  have  an  eruption  once  in  a  cen- 
tury.    The  Peak  of  Teneriffe  seemed  to  be  extinguished  for 
ninety-two  years,   when  it  niade  its  last  eruption  by  a  lateral 
opening  in  1798.     la  tfiis  interval  Vesuvius  had  sixteen  erup- 
tions."    The  greatest  eruptions  of  lava  from  iEtna  and  Vesuvius 
are  always  from  the  sides  of  these  mountains,  but  these  lateral 
eruptions  finish  by  an  ejection  of  ashes  and  flames,  from  the  cra- 
ter at  the  summit  of  the  mtountain.     hi  the  Peak  of  Teneiiffe,  an 
eruption  of  lava  from  the  sununit  has  not  taken  place  for  ages  ; 
and  in  the  recent  great  eruption  of  1798,  the  crater  remained 
inactive,  nor  did  its  bottom  fall  in. 

The  observation  of  M.  Humboldt,  that  lofly  volcanoes  have 
the  longest  periods  of  repose,  will  not  be  found  universally  cor- 
rect The  small  volcano  of  Vulcano,  one  of  the  Lipari  i^ands, 
was  in  a  dormant  state  for  thirteen,  hundred,  years,  while  the  vol- 
cano of  Popocatapetl,  fourteen  leagues  from  Mexico^  which  is 
nearly  eighteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  seems 
to  be  in  a  state  of  constant  activity.  It  was  ascended  by  lieuten- 
ant William  Gleimie,  in  1827.  "  The  volcano  rises  from  a  coun- 
try that  is  8216  feet  above  the  sea;  its  sides  are  thickly  wooded 
with  pine  forests  to  the  height  of  nearly  13,000  feet :  beyond  this 
altitude  vegetation  ceased  entirely.  The  ground  consisted  of 
loose  black  sand  of  considerable  depth,  in  which  munerous  frag- 
ments of  pumice  and  basalt  were  dispersed ;  above  this  were  sev- 
eral projecting  ridges  of  loose  fragments  of  basalt,  arranged  one 
above  another.  At  the  summit,  the  mercury  subsided  to  15.63 
inches.  The  crater  appeared  to  extend  one  mile  in  diameter^ 
the  interior  walls  consisted  of  masses  of  rock,  arranged  perpen- 
dicularly, and  marked  by  numerous  vertical  channels,  in  many 
places  filled  with  black  sand.  Four  horizontal  circles  of  rock, 
differently  colored,  were  also  noticed  within  the  crater-  From 
the  edges  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  from  its  perpendicular  walls, 
several  small  columns  of  vapor  arise,  smelling  strongly  of  sidphur. 
The  noise  was  incessant,  resembling  that  heard  near  the  sea 
shore,  during  a  storm.  At  intervals  of  two  or  three  minutes,  the 
sound  increased,  followed  by  an  eruption  of  stones :  the  larger 
fell  again  into  the  crater,  the  smaller  were  projected  into  the  ra- 
vine which  we  had  ascended." 

The  volcano  of  Popocatapetl  is  perhaps  the  loftiest  active  vol- 
cano that  has  been  ascended,  and  yet,  according  to  Humboldt,  it 
sometimes  pours  out  currents  of  lava  from  the  summit. 
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Those  who  are  acquainted  with  hydrostatics,  and  know  the 
immense  power  that  would  be  required  to  raise  even  a  cohimn  of 
water  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  top  of  Popocatapetl,  JEtna, 
or  Teneriffe,  will  not  be  surprised,  that  the  lava  forces  itself  out 
of  the  sideSj  aod  rarely  rises  to  the  top  of  the  crater,  in  lofty 
volcanic  mountains.  It  has  been  calculated,  that  the  force  requir- 
ed to  raise  a  column  of  lava  to  the  height  of  the  summit  of  Ten- 
eriflfe,  (twelve  thousand  five  hundred  feet,)  would  be  equal  to  that 
of  one  thousand  atmospheres ;  and  M.  Daubuisson,  who  has  made 
the  calculation,  states,  that  if  an  opening  were  effected  in  the 
volcano  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  under  the  above  pressure,  the 
lava  and  stones  would  be  forced  out  with  a  velocity  equal  to  two 
hundred  and  seventy  metres,  or  eight  hundred  feet  per  second 
Tom.  i.  p.  173. 

The  elevation  of  volcanic  craters  varying,  as  Humboldt  ob- 
serves, from  six  hundred  to  eighteen  thousand  feet,  must  not  only 
influence  the  frequency  of  their  eruptions,  but  must  modify  also 
the  quality  of  the  substance  ejected. — "  Some  volcanoes  only 
eject  lava  from  their  i^des,  like  Teneriffe,  although  it  has  a  crater 
on  its  summit ;  others  have  lateral  eruptions,  as  I  observed  at  An- 
tisana  in  Cluito,  at  the  height  of  thirteen  thousand  feet,  and  their 
sumttuts  have  never  been  pierced.  Others  equally  hollow  in,  their 
interior,  as  many  phenomena  indicate,  act  only  mechanically  on 
the  surrounding  country,  breaking  the  strata  and  changing  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Thus  the  volcanic  moimtain  of  Chimborazo, 
with  its  dome  of  volcanic  porphyry  {trachyte^)  at  the  height  of 
twenty-two  thousand  two  bundled  feet,  has  no  permanent  aper- 
ture on  its  summit  or  its  sides  ^  the  small  crater  by  which  its 
eruptions  are  effected,  is  placed  on  the  plain  of  Calpi.  The  vol- 
cano of  Pichinca,  fifteen  thousand  fe«t  high,  and  which  I  have 
particularly  studied,  has  never  ejected  a  current  of  lava  since  the 
excavation  of  the  present  valleys.  On  the  contrary,  the  volcano 
of  Popocatapetl  in  Mexico,  sixteen  hundred,  or  according  to  Lieu- 
tenant Glennie,  near  eighteen  hundred  feet  in  height,  pours  out 
narrow  currents  of  lava,  like  those  from  the  smaller  volcanoes  of 
Auvergne  or  Italy." 

Submarine  Volcanoes. — ^Volcanoes  that  burst  forth  under  the 
sea,  are  preceded  by  a  violent  boiUng  and  agitation  of  the  water, 
and  by  the  discharge  of  volumes  of  gas  and  vapor,  which  take 
fire  and  roll  in  sheets  of  flame  over  the  surface  of  the  waves. 
Masses  of  rock  are  darted  through  the  water  with  great  violence, 
and  accumulate  till  they  form  new  isleuids.  Sometimes  the 
crater  of  the  volcano,  rises  out  of  the  sea  during  an  eruption.  In 
1783,  a  submarine  volcano  broke  out  near  Iceland,  which  formed 
a  new  island  ,*  it  raged  with  great  fury  for  several  months.  The 
island  afterwards  sunk,  Reaving  only  a  reef  of  rocks.  In  De- 
cember,  1730,  a  violent  earthquake  was  felt  at  Terceira,  one  of 
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the  Azores ;  the  next  morning  a  new  island,  nine  miles  in  circum- 
ference, was  seen,  from  the  centre  of  which  rose  a  column  of 
smoke :  it  afterward  sunk  to  a  level  with  the  sea.  A  small  island 
was  formed  in  1811,  by  a  submarine  volcano,  at  a  little  distance 
from  St.  Michael's,  one  of  the  Azores :  it  was  a  mass  of  black 
rock,  described  by  the  captain  of  the  Sabrina  frigate,  who  wit- 
nessed  its  formation,  to  be  equal  in  height  to  the  high  Tor  at  Mat- 
lock. A  gentleman  who  visited  the  Azores  in  1813,  informs  me 
that  it  has  sunk  down  and  disappeared :  there  is  now  eighty 
fathom  water  in  the  {^ace. 

Near  Santorini,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  submarine  volca- 
noes have  repeatedly  burst  forth  during  the  last  two  thousand 
years,  and  formed  several  new  islands :  three  of  the  ancient  erup- 
tions are  recorded  by  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  Seneca.  The  last  erup- 
tion was  in  the  year  1767. 

So  recently  as  the  year  1831,  a  submarine  volcano  broke  out 
not  far  from  the  island  of  Sicily,  attended  with  all  the  fdieoome- 
na  before  described.  It  was  visited  by  some  French  ge(dogists 
in  September,  soon  after  the  eruptions  had  so  far  subsided  as  to 
allow  them  to  land.  Its  circumf^ence  was  found  by  measurement 
to  be  seven  hundred  and  eighty  yards,  its  height  aboni  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet.  It  appeared  to  be  composed  entirely  of 
scoriae  and  loose  volctoic  fragments ;  in  the  centre  of  these  were 
some  hard  globular  blocks  of  lava,  but  they  appeared  to  have  been 
projected  from  the  crater.  The  benders  of  the  crater  were  about 
two  hundred  feet  high  on  one  side,  and  about  forty  on  the  other; 
the  bottom  was  filled  with  orange-colored  water,  and  covered  with 
a  thick  froth.  White  vapors  issued  conUnually,  not  only  &om 
the  surface  of  the  water,  which  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  ebul- 
lition, but  from  innumer^tble  fissures  in  the  whole  gionod,  and 
firom  the  adjacent  sea.  The  black  sand  on  one  side  of  the  i^d, 
for  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  appeared  burning.  Bubbles  of  gas 
or  vapor  rose  apparently  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  they 
threw  up  with  a  sUght  detonation  volcanic  sand  and  particles. 
This  volcanic  island  had  risen  from  the  depth  of  about  five  or  six 
hiuidred  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sea.  M.  Prevot  states  his 
belief,  that  this  volcano  ejected  currents  of  submarine  lava,  and 
though  the  island  is  composed  of  scoriae  and  fragments  thrown 
out  of  the  crater,  (which  is  what  the  French  denominate  a  CraUr 
of  Eruption,)  yet  that  it  was  preceded  by  an  upheaving  of  the 
soil  (soulevement,)  and  that  there  is  a  belt  of  rocks  at  the  base, 
which  are  the  border  of  a  crater  of  elevation  (cratere  de  souleve' 
mmt)  M.  Prevot  anticipated,  that  owing  to  the  loose  materials 
of  whkb  this  island  is  composed,  it  would  not  long  resist  the  ac- 
tion of  the  waves.  Indeed  the  island  appeared  to  have  suffered 
considerably  degradation  before  the  French  geologists  landed,  for 
Captain  Senhouse,  who  visited  it  the  proceding  month,  August  3, 
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Stated  its  circumference  to  be  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter.  Ac* 
cording  to  Captain  Swinburne,  who  observed  some  of  the  earliest 
eruptions  from  this  volcano  on  the  19th  of  July,  the  external  diam- 
eter of  the  crater  was  estimated  at  from  seventy  to  eighty  yards, 
it  was  not  then  more  than  about  twenty  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
agitated  water  in  the  crater  escaped  by  an  opening  on  one  side : 
he  says,  ^' After  the  volcano  had  emitted  for  some  time  its  usual 
quantities  of  white  steam,  suddenly  the  whole  aperture  was  ^led 
with  an  enormous  mass  of  hot  cinders  and  dust,  rushing  upwards 
to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  with  a  loud  roaring  noise ; 
then  falling  into  the  sea  on  all  sides,  with  a  still  louder  noise. 
Renewed  explosions  of  hot  cinders  and  dust  were  quickly  suc- 
ceeding each  other,  while  forked  lightning,  accompanied  by  raC- 

^  tling  Sunder,  darted  from  all  directions  within  the  column  now 
darkened  with  dust,  greatly  increased  in  volume,  and  distorted  by 
sudden  gusts  and  whnrlwinds."  The  latitude  of  this  island  is,  or 
rather  was,  37^  IV  north,  and  longitude  east  12^  4A\ 

At  the  beginning  of  January  in  the  following  year,  the  top  of 
the  island  was  somewhat  below  the  surface  of  tne  sea,  and  at  the 
latter  end  of  February,  soundings  had  been  made  at  different 
times,  which  discovered  depths  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  to  the  cone  of  the  volcano. 
This  sudden  sinking  down  of  the  volcano,  must  be  attributed  to 
the  subsidence  of  the  ground  beneath  it. 

Volcanic  Eruptions  of  Water  and  Mud. — Some  volcanoes  in 
Europe,  and  many  in  the  Andes,  throw  out  aqueous  torrents  inter- 
mixed with  mud  and  stones,  indeed,  the  American  volcanoes  more 
frequently  eject  mud  than  lava.  Eruptions  of  water  from  JBtna 
and  Vesuvius  are  rare,  and  some,  which  have  been  described  as 
flowing  from  the  crater  of  the  former,  have  been  merely  the  tor* 
rents  of  mrited  water  from  snow  ou  its  smnmit.  The  volcano  of 
Macaluba,  in  Sicily,  presents  the  phenomena  of  mud,  water,  and 
stones  thrown  out  of  the  crater.  Ferrara  describes  an  alarming 
eruption  which  took  place  on  the  29th  of  September,  1777 : — 

*  ^<  Dreadful  noises  were  heard  all  around ;  and  from  the  midst  of 
the  plain,  in  which  was  formed  a  vast  gulf,  an  immense  column 
of  mud  arose  to  the  height  of  about  one  hundred  feet,  which, 
abandoned  by  the  impulsive  force  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
large  tree  at  the  top.  In  the  middle,  stones  of  all  kinds  and  sizes 
were  darted  violently  and  vertically,  within  the  body  of  the 
column.  This  terrible  explosion  lasted  half  an  hour,  when  it  be- 
came quiet ;  butafter  a  few  minutes  resumed  its  course,  and  with 
these  intermissions  continued  all  the  day.  During  the  time  of 
this  jAenomenon,  a  pungent  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
was  perceived  at  a  great  distance,  to  the  surprise  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  did  not  dare  to  approach  thi^  spot  on  account  of  the 
horrible  noises.     But  many  came  the  following  day,  and  found 
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that  the  new  great  orifice  had  ejected  several  streams  of  liquid 
chalk  (creta,)  which  had  covered,  with  an  ashy  crust  of  many 
feet,  all  the  surrounding  space,  fiilin^  the  cavities  and  chinks. 
The  hard  substances  ejected,  were  fragments  of  calcareous  tufa, 
of  crystaUized  gypsum,  pebbles  of  quartz^  and  kon  pyrites,  which 
had  lost  their  lustre,  and  were  broken  in  pieces.  All  these  sub- 
stances form  the  outward  circuit  at  this  day.  The  un{ileasant 
smell  of  sulphur  still  continued,  and  the  water  which  remained 
in  the  holies  was  hot  for  many  months ;  while  a  keen  smell  of 
burning  issued  from  the  numerous  orifices  around  the  great  gulf, 
which  is  now  completely  filled." 

The  damage  which  aqueous  and  muddy  eruptions  in  the  Andes 
occasions,  is  often  prodigiously  great.  Sometimes  the  deluge  of 
water  attending  a  volcanic  explosion  does  not  come  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  earth,  but  from  the  snow  which  covers  the  moun- 
tain being  rapidly  dissolved ;  but  in  other  instances  it  proceeds 
from  the  crater.  Interior  cavities  of  vast  extent  and  depth,  con- 
taing  water,  are  opened  during  an  eruption,  and  the  water  coming 
into  contact  with  ignited  lava,  is  forcibly  driven  out,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Humboldt,  carries  along  with  it  a  great  quantity  of 
small  fishes,  which  he  has  denominated  Pimehdes  Cyrioimfn.* 
These  fishes  are  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  are  of  the  same 
species  that  inhabit  the  neighboring  brooks  and  lakes :  the  num- 
ber thrown  out  is  sometimes  so  great,  that  their  putrefaction  con- 
taminates the  air,  and  occasions  serious  maladies  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  adjacent  country. 

Though  the  waters  ejected  from  volcanoes  may  in  many  iu- 
stances  be  regarded  as  of  accidental  occurrence,  I  conceive  it  to 
be  difierent  with  those  niuddy  eruptions,  which  cover  large  tracts 
of  country  with  strata  containing  bituminous  or  inflammable 
matter :  these  strata  are  as  essentially  volcanic  products,  as  the 
matter  thrown  out  of  the  volcano  of  Macaluba  in  Sicily,  which 
never  ejects  lava ;  and  we  are  hence  instructed,  that  one  of  the 
substances  which  promotes  volcanic  combustion,  is  bitumen  or 
carbon.  The  muddy  eruptions  in  the  Andes,  when  first  ejected, 
have  little  consistency  or  tenacity ;  but  they  soon  become  hard, 
and  form  what  is  called  moya ;  it  is  dark  colored  and  soils  the 
fingers,  and  is  used  instead  of  turf  for  fuel. 

Boiling  springs,  and  thermal  waters,  must  be  classed  with  vol- 
canic phenomena,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  the  geysers 
in  Iceland,  which  throw  up  columns  of  boiling  water  at  intervals, 
to  the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  are  occasioned  by  the 
subterranean  fires  which  extend  under  that  island.     To  the  same 

•  It  ou£ht  to  be  stated,  that  the  exiatence  of  internal  cavities  filled  with  water 
supplied  from  the  melted  snow,  is  an  inference  from  volcanic  phenomena,  wwcflf 
however  reasonable  it  may  ftppear,  it  is  impoesiblv  to  prove. 
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cause  must  be  ascribed  the  boiling  fountains  in  the  island  of  St. 
Michael,  one  of  the  Azores.  The  hot  springs  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Pyrenf^s,  in  Italy,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  may  with 
much  probability  be  supposed  to  have  a  similar  source  of  heat. 
The  unvaried  equality  of  their  temperatures  for  centuries,  proves 
that  this  source  lies  far  below  the  agency  of  those  causes  which 
operate  on  the  surface.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  hot  springs 
are  most  frequent  in  volcanic  and  basaltic  countries.  Though 
no  active  volcano  exists  in  the  Pyrenees,  M.  Dralet  in  his  De- 
9cr%ptian  des  Pyrenees^  says,  "  that  the  hot  springs  and  frequent 
earthquakes  in  different  parts  of  this  chain,  offer  proofs  of  the 
present  operation  of  subterranean  fires."  I  have  described  the 
thermal  waters  of  the  Alps  in  the  second  volume  of  my  "  Travels 
in  the  Tarentaise,"  and  in  Chapter  V.  of  the  present  work. 

Crroups  of  Volcanoes. — ^Volcanoes  frequently  occur  in  groups, 
sometimes  arranged  along  a  line,  as  if  they  had  originally  been 
formed  over  one  vast  chasm,  like  the  minor  volcanoes  on  the 
sides  ^of  MtuB, ;  sometimes  they  are  dispersed  irregularly  over  the 
surface,  and  sometimes  they  are  isolated  like  ^tna  and  the  Peak 
of  Teneriffe. 

The  volcanoes  in  South  America,  Humboldt  observes,  instead 
of  being  isolated  or  dispersed  in  irregular  groups  as  in  Europe, 
are  arranged  in  rows,  like  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  Auvergne,  or 
the  volcanoes  of  Java ;  sometimes  in  one  hue,  and  sometimes  in 
two  jsirallel  lines.  These  lines  are  generally  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, as  the  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  but  sometimes  (as  in  Mexico) 
they  form  an  angle  with  it  of  7(P.  The  volcanoes  of  Mexico, 
he  further  observes,  are  placed  in  a  narrow  zone,  between  latitude 
18^  59^  and  19^  12^  This  he  regards  as  a  vast  chasm,  sevea 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  extending  from  the  coast  of 
the  Atlimtic  to  that  of  the  Pacific,  said. to  the  islands  of  Revilla-^ 
giedo  in  the  same  direction. 

Our  knowledge  of  volcanic  geography  is  at  present  imperfect, 
but  among  the  principal  volcanic  groups  and  ranges,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  briefly  enumerated : — 

In  the  Azores  there  are  no  less  than  forty-two  active  or  dormant 
volcanoes  ;  and  submarine  volcanoes  not  unfrequently  break  forth 
in  their  vicinity.  Almost  all  the  other  islands  in  the  Atlantic, 
aad  many  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  are  volcanic.  Niunerous 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Indian  Seas  have  large  vol- 
canoes. In  the  island  of  Java  alone,  there  is  a  range,  consisting 
of  thirty-eight  large  volcanic  mountains,  some  of  which  are  at 
present  in  an  active  state ;  they  are  detached  from  each  other, 
and  though  some  of  them  are  covered  by  the  vegetation  of  many 
ages,  the  indications  of  their  former  eruptions  are  niunerous  and 
unequivocal. 
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Numerous  volcanoes  exist,  near  or  wkhin  the  arctic  circle,  in 
Kamschatka,  in  Greenland,  and  in  Icdand.  A  range  of  active 
or  dormant  volcanoes  extends  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
America  to  the  northern,  along  a  line  of  six  thousand  miles  in 
length.  Of  the  volcanoes  in  northern  Asia,  or  the  interior  of 
Africa,  we  have  little  information,  and  the  volcanoes  covered  by 
the  sea  cannot  be  estimated  ,*  but  from  the  above  statement  we 
are  authorized  in  believing,  that  volcanic  fires  are  more  exten- 
sively operative,  than  many  geologists  are  disposed  to  admit 

Many  fects  might  be  cited,  to  prove  the  connection  which 
exists  between  volcanoes  at  a  vast  distance  from  each  other.  In 
1783,  when  a  submarine  volcano  near  Iceland  suddenly  ceased 
its  eruptions,  a  volcano  broke  out  two  hundred  miles  distant,  in 
the  interior  of  the  island.  On  the  night  in  which  Lima  and 
and  Callao  were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  four  new  volcanoes 
broke  out  in  the  Andes.  The  source  of  volcanic  fire  is  seated 
deep  under  the  surface  of  the  earth :  were  it  not  so,  the  ground 
in  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes  would  sink  down.  iEtna  has  con- 
tinued to  throw  out  streams  of  lava  for  three  thousand  years ;  and 
Stromboli  has  had  daily  eruptions  for  nearly  as  long  a  period.* 

Destruction  of  Volcanoes, — ^There  are  some  instances  of  vol- 
canoes having  been  entirely  engulfed  in  the  chasms  beneath 
them.  The  volcano  of  the  Pic  in  the  Island  of  Timore,  one  of 
the  Moluccas,  is  known  to  have  served  as  a  prodigious  watch 
light,  which  was  seen  at  sea  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred 
miles.  In  the  year  1638,  the  mountain  during  a  violent  erup- 
tion, entirely  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  there  is  now  a  lake. 
Many  of  the  circular  lakes  in  the  south  of  Italy  are  supposed  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  sinking  down  of  volcanoes ;  but  the 
best  authenticated  account  we  have  of  the  destruction  of  a  vol- 
canic mountain,  is  given  by  Grovemor  Raffles  in  his  History  of 
Java. 

"  The  Papandayang,  situated  at  the  western  part  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Cheribor,  in  the  province  of  Sukapura,  was  formerly  one 
of  the  lai^est  volcanoes  in  the  island  of  Java ;  but  the  greatest 
part  of  it  was  swallowed  up  in  the  earth,  after  a  short  but  very 

*  Since  the  period  of  authentic  history,  no  jcreat  changes  have  taken  place  m 
the  country  round  Minn  ;  but  it  appeam  from  Virgil,  as  wcU  as  from  a  paasa^ »« 
Strabo  before  quoted,  th«t  an  ancient  tradition  existed  of  the  sudden  separatioa 
of  Sicily  from  Italy. 

'<  Hbc  loca,  vi  quondam  et  yast4  conTulsa  mint 
Diflsiluisse  fcrunt :  cdm  ]^rotinu8  utraque  tellus 
Una  fbret,  venit  medio  ti  pontus,  et  undis 
Hesperium  Siculo  latus  abacidit:  aryaque  et  uibes 
Liltore  diductas  angusto  interluit  astu. '  JEn.  I.  iii. 

Probably  this  separation  took  place  when  iEtna  emerged  from  the  ocean :  th« 
occurrence  of  beds  of  limestone  with  shells  upon  its  sides,  proves  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally a  submarine  volcano. 
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severe  cotnbnstion,  in  the  year  1772;  The  account  which  has 
remained  of  this  event^^  -asserts,  that  near  midnight,  between 
the  11th  and  12th  of  August,  there  was  observed  about  the  moun- 
tain an  uncommonly  luminous  <;Ioud,  by  which  it  appeared  to  be 
comi^^tely  enveloped.  The  inhabitants,  as  well  about  the  fort 
as  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountain,  alarmed  by  this  appearance^ 
betook  themselves  to  flight ;  but  before  they  could  all  save  them- 
selves, the  mountain  began  to  give  way,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
it  actually  fell  in^  and  disappeared  in  the  earth.  At  the  same 
time^  a  tremendous  noise  was  heard,  resembhng  the  discharge  of 
the  heaviest  cannon.  Immense  quantities  of  volcanic  substances, 
which  were  thrown  out  at  the  same  time,  and  spread  in  every  di- 
rection, {HTopagated  the  effects  of  the  explosion,  through  the  space 
of  many  miles. 

'^  It  is  estimated  that  an  ^Ktent  of  ground  of  the  mountain  it- 
selfy  and  its  immediate  environs,  fifteen  miles  long,  and  full  six 
broad,  was  by  this  commotion  swallowed  up  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  Several  persons,  sent  to  examine  the  condition  of  the 
neighborhood,  made  report,  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  ap- 
proach the  place  where  the  mountain  stood,  on  account  of  the 
heat  of  the  substances  which  covered  its  circumference,  and 
which  were  piled  on  each  other  ;  although  this  was  the  24th  of 
September,  and  thus  full  six  weeks  after  the  catastrophe.  It  is 
also  mentioned,  that  forty  villages,  partly  swallowed  up  by  the 
ground,  and  partly  covered  by  the  substances  thrown  out,  were 
destroyed  on  this  occasion,  and  that  twp  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  seven  of  the  inhabitants  perished.  A  proportionate 
number  of  cattle  was"  also  destroyed,  and  most  of  the  planta- 
tions of  cotton,,  indigo,  and  coffee,  in  the  adjacent  districts,  were 
buried  under  the  volcanic  matter.  The  effects  of  this  explosion 
are  stUl  very  apparent  in  the  remains  of  this  volcano." 

Ancient  Extinct  Volcanoes, — However  powerful  the  effects  of . 
subterranean  fire  may  be  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  we  must 
conclude,  froni  the  remains  of  ancient  volcanoes,  that  in  a  for- 
mer period,  the  action  of  volcanic  fire  has  been  far  more  exten- 
sive and  intense  than  at  present. 

According  to  Breislak,  an  Italian  geologist,  in  a  space  of  twenty 
miles  in  length  and  ten  in  breadth,  between  Naples  and  Cumea, 
there  are  no  less  than  sixty  craters ;  some  of  them  are  larger  than 
that  of  Vesuvius.  One  of  them  is  two  miles  in  diameter.  The 
city  of  Cumea,  founded  twelve  hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  is  built  in  the  crater  of  an  ancient  volcano. 

In  other  parts  of  Italy,  there  are  undoubted  vestiges  of  ancient 
volcanoes.  In  Sicily,  there  are  a  number  of  extinct  volcanoes, 
beside  those  connected  with  Etna.  Many  islands  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago  are  volcanic.  There  are  remains  of  large  volcanic 
ciatets  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  the  extinct  volcanic  moun- 
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tains  in  the  middle  and  southern  peilB  of  France,  cover  several 
thousand  square  miles.  On  the  eastern  hanks  of  the  Rhine,  and 
the  environs  of  Andeniach,  there  are  numerous  extinct  volcanoes. 

It  is  further  to  he  noticed,  that  the  craters  of  ancient  volcanoes 
are,  many  of  them,  of  far  greater  size  than  the  present  ones.  Ve- 
suvius is  a  comparatively  small  cone,  raised  within  the  crater  of  a 
larger  volcano.  The  cone  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriflfe,  according  to 
the  description  of  travellers,  stands  within  a  volcanic  plain,  con- 
taining twelve  square  leagues  of  surface,  surrounded  by  perpen- 
dicular precipices  and  mountains,  which  were  the  border  of  the 
ancient  crater.  If  the  opinion  of  M.  Humboldt  be  correct,  all 
these  craters  are  diminutive  apertures,  compared  with  the  im- 
mense craters  through  which,  in  remote  ages,  subterranean  fire 
had  forced  a  passage  through  the  crust  of  the  globe. 

"  The  whole  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Quito,"  he  says, 
"  may  be  considered  as  one  immense  volcano,  occupying  more 
than  seven  hundred  square  leagues  of  surface,  and  throAving  out 
flames  by  different  cones,  known  by  the  denominations  of  Coto- 
paxi,  Tungurahua,  and  Pichincha.  In  Uke  manner,"  he  adds, 
"  the  whole  group  of  the  Canary  Islands  is  placed,  as  it  were,  on 
one  submarine  volcano.  The  fire  forces  a  passage,  sometimes 
through  one  and  sometimes  through  another  of  these  islands. 
Tencriffe  alone,  contains  m  its  centre  an  immense  pyramid,  ter- 
minated by  a  crater,  throwing  out,  from  one  century  to  another, 
lava  by  its  flanks.  In  the  other  Canary  Islands,  the  different 
eruptions  take  place  in  various  parts,  and  we  no  where  find  those 
isolated  mountains,  to  which  volcanic  effects  are  restrained.  The 
basaltic  crust  formed  by  ancient  volcanoes,  seems  every  where  un- 
dermined ;  and  the  currents  of  lava  seen  at  Lanzerote  and  Palma, 
remind  us,"  he  adds,  "  by  every  geological  affinity,  of  the  erup- 
tion which  took  place  in  1301,  at  the  Isle  of  bchia,  amid  the 
tufas  of  Epimeo." 

In  the  preceding  part  of  the  present  chapter,  I  have  endeavored 
to  give  a  succinct  account  of  the  most  important  volcanic  phe- 
nomena. The  only  hard  crystalline  rocks  formed  in  the  present 
day,  are  volcanic ;  and  if  we  trace  the  connection  that  exists  be- 
tween modern  and  ancient  volcanic  rocks,  and  between  the  latter 
and  the  rocks  of  trap  and  porphyry,  among  the  ancient  rock  for- 
mations, we  shall  extend  the  dominion  of  Pluto  over  a  large  po^ 
tion  of  the  globe. 

Many  of  the  ancient  volcanic  rocks  have  not  flowed  in  ci^- 
rents  from  limited  apertures,  like  modern  lavas.  "  The  volcanic 
porphyries  on  the  back  of  the  Cordilleras,"  says  M.  Humboldt, 
"  are  undoubtedly  of  igneous  origin  ;  but  the  mode  of  their  forj 
mation  is  not  like  that  of  modem  lavas^  which  have  been  erupted 
since  the  excavation  of  valleys.  The  action  of  volcanic  fire  by 
an  isolated  cone  or  crater  of  a. modem  volcano,  differs necessa- 
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rily  from  the  action  of  this  fire,  throngh  the  fractured  crust  of 
the  globe."  It  has  been  observed  by  the  same  geologist,  that 
the  further  back  we  can  trace  volcanic  eruptions,  the  greater  is 
the  similarity  between  their  products,  and  the  rocks  which  are 
regarded  as  the  most  ancient ; — Whence  the  countries  that  have 
been  the  seats  of  ancient  volcanoes,  are  particularly  interesting 
to  the  geologist.  In  Auvergne,  and  the  more  southern  parts  of 
France,  there  are  extinct  volcanoes  of  different  ages,  covering  with 
their  products  several  thousand  square  miles.  The  most  recent 
of  these  volcanoes  has  been  extinct  or  dormant  since  the  records 
of  authentic  history,  and  probably  for  a  longer  period.  Julius 
Ciesar,  who  was  encamped  on  this  volcanic  soil,  and  has  de- 
scribed the  country,  makes  no  allusion  to  its  having  been  the  seat 
of  active  volcanoes.* 

West'of  the  town  of  Clermont,  there  is  an  extensive  granitic 
plain,  rising  about  sixteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river  AUier.  On  this  plain  there  are  numerous  cones,  and  dome- 
shaped  hills,  varying  in  height  from  twelve  hundred  to  two  thou- 
sand feet;  some  of  these  cones  have  well-preserved  craters,  and 
the  cones  themselves  are  chiefly  formed  of  scoriaceous  lava. 
These  are  the  most  recent  volcanoes  of  that  country  ;  their  pro- 
ducts diflfer  in  no  respect  from  those  of  modern  volcanoes,  except 
that  the  lava  may  often  be  observed  passing  to  the  state  of  com- 
pact basalt,  exactly  similar  to  many  of  the  basaltic  rocks  in  Great 
Britain.  T,hat  these  volcanoes  are  the  most  recent,  is  proved  by 
the  lava  having  flowed  down  from  them  into  the  present  valleys  ; 
and  hence  .we  are  certain,  that  the  eruptions  must  have  taken 
place  subsequently  to  the  excavation  of  the  valleys.  There  are 
other  currents  of  lava  from  more  ancient  volcanoes,  that  have 
flowed' before  the  valleys  were  excavated,  and  form  isolated  caps 
on  the  hills  that  enclose  the  present  valleys.  These  currents  of 
lava  are  composed  chiefly  of  compact  basalt :  the  position  of 
these  isolated  caps  of  basalt  is  similar  to  that  on  the  hill  i,  (Plate- 
Ill,  fig.  2,)  but  they  are  not  always  columnar.  The  openings 
from  whence  these  beds  of  basalt  have  flowed,  cannot  be  always 
traced ;  but  as  we  can  observe  the  change  from  scoriaceous  lava 
to  basalt  in  the  currents  of  undoubted  lava,  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
admit,  that  the  basalt  which  forms  these  caps  must  have  had  a 
sinular  origin.  Under  the  caps  of  basalt,  there  are  in  many  situ- 
tions  thick  beds  of  volcanic  tu&,  contaiuing  bitumen,  which  will 


*  I  visited  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  France  in  the  spring  of  1822,  and  published 
SD  account  of  them  in  the  second  volunoe  of  my  Travels,  accompanied  with  cuts, 
and  a  section  and  outline  of  the  country  round  Clermont,  whicn  was,  I  believe, 
the  first  attempt  to  render  in  this  manner  the  structure  of  this  volcanic  district  in- 
telligibltt  to  the  general  reader.  Without  the  aid  of  sections  and  diagrams,  it  is 
diffioolt  to  obtain  a  distinct  notion  of  the  relative  position  of  the  ditferent  volcanic 
formations. . 
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be  subsequently  noticed.  Beside  the  volcanoes  with  craters,  that 
have  ejected  currents  of  scoriaceous  lava  and  basalt,  and  poured 
them  into  the  valleys,  and  beside  the  more  ancient  volcanoes, 
that^have  formed  beds  of  basalt  before  the  excavation  of  the  val- 
leys,-^—^ere  are  other  volcanic  mountains,  which  have  rounded 
summits,  or  domes,  without  any  perforaticMi  or  crater,  and  these 
are  chiefly  composed  of  whitish  or  grey  earthy  felspar,  contain- 
ing imbedded  crystals  or  felspar :  to  this  rock  the  name  of  tra- 
chyte has  been  given,  on  account  of  its  rough  fracture.  It  may 
be  properly  called  a  volcanic  porphyry. 

The  more  recent  volcanoes  resemble  in  every  particular  the 
existing  volcanoes  in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  and  the  currents 
of  lava  may  be  traced  from  their  sides  along  the  granitic  plain  on 
which  the  volcanoes  ^tand,  and  thence  into  the  adjacent  valleys 
for  many  miles.  The  lava  appears  as  fresh  as  the  recent  lavas 
from  Vesuvius,  though  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  for  some  thousand  years.  The  Puy  de  Pariou  is  the 
most  perfect  of  these  volcanic  cones :  its  height  above  tlie  level 
of  the  sea,  is  four  thousand  and  twelve  feet,  and  above  the  gra- 
nitic ^ain  on  which  it  rests,  is  about  one  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  The  following  description  of  it  is  taken  from  the  second 
vohune  of  my  Travels : — ^*  We  were  one  hour  in  going  from  La 
Barraque,  a  mountain  village,  to  the  foot  of  the  Puy  de  Pariou, 
where  we  left  our  char,  and  another  hour  in  ascending  to  the 
summit,  as  we  halted  several  times  to  res[t.  -As  nearly  as  I  could 
estimate,  the  summit  of  this  mountain  rises  about  one  thousand 
feet  above  the  plain,  and  is  therefore  about  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  crater,  which  is 
the  best  preserved  of  any  in  Auvei^ne,  is  nearly  circular.  I 
walked  round  it,  and  its  circumference  is  about  eight  hundred 
yardsl  Its  shape  is  that  of  an  inverted  cone  or  funnel,  quite  per- 
fect. The  edge  or  rim  of  the  crater  is  narrow,  from  which  the 
descent  or  slope  is  very  rapid  on  each  side :  the  depth  of  the  cra- 
ter, from  the  highest  part  of  the  edge  (which  is  on  the  southern 
side)  to  the  small  plain  at  the  bottom,  may  be  about  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet ;  and  from  the  western  side,  about  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  English  feet.  The  tetva  which  flowed  from  Pariou 
to  La  Barraque,  and  thence  towards  the  plain  of  Clermont,  is  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  have  issued  from  the  crater ;  but  had  this  been 
the  case,  the  crater  would  not  have  been  so  entire  as  it  is ;  and  I 
am  fully  convinced,  that  the  eruption  of  such  a  mass  of  lava 
must  have  broken  down  one  of  the  sides,  as  at  Nugere,  which 
we  afterwards  visited,  and  the  Puy  de  Tache.  There  appears,  I 
think,  decisive' marks  of  the  lava  having  flowed  from  an  opening 
on  the  northeast  side  of  the  mountain,  to  which  it  may  be  traced. 
Indeed,  on  this  side,  there  are  the  indications  of  a  much  lai^er 
crater,  whiph  has  its  escarpments  turned  towards  the  Puy  de 
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Pariou,  like  those  of  Mount  Somma,  which  are  turned  towards 
Vesuvius.  The  Puy  de  Pariou,  was,  in  all  probabibty,  a  vol- 
canic cone,  formed  within  the  larger  crater  by  its  last  eruption  of 
scoriae. 

"  The  preceding  cut,  from  a  drawing  I  made  near  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  represents  the  external  shape  of  the  Puy  de  Pa- 
riou, and  the  dotted  lines  show  the  form  and  the  relative  depth  of 
the  crater,  the  bottom  of  which,  a  a,  is  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  below  the  highest  part  of  the  rim  c.  The  current  of 
lava,  b  b,  is  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  present  mountain.  The 
internal  shape  of  Pariou  approaches  to  quadrilateral,  or  is  that  of 
a  cone  compressed  on  each  side,  and  somewhat  elongated  from 
north  to  south.  The  bottom  of  the  crater  is  nearly  flat ;  there 
was  a  Uttle  water,  from  the  recent  melting  of  the  snow,  remain- 
ing in  some  of  the  hollows :  indeed,  we  were  told  at  Clennont, 
that  we  should  find  the  crater  filled  with  snow.  It  was  early  in 
Hay :  but  the  snow  was  gone,  and  grass  was  growing  in  some 
parts ;  others  were  covered  with  loose  masses  of  scoriae.  Owing 
to  the  great  porosity  of  the  soil,  the  crater  of  Pariou  seems  doomed 
to  perpetual  sterility :  there  is  no  tree  or  shrub  within  it ;  while 
that  of  Vesuvius,  after  a  cessation  of  eruptions  for  only  foiir  cen- 
turies, was  covered  with  large  chestnut  trees." — ^Vol.  II,  p.  307. 

In  the  Puy  de  Pariou,  and  many  other  volcanic  mountains  of 
this  district,  it  is  truly  remarkable^  that  the  lavas  which  flowed 
from  them  at  a  remote  period,  should  preserve  all  the  freshness  of 
recent  lavas ;  and  that  volcanoes  so  well  characterized,  both  by 
their  forms  and  mineral  products,  should  have  remained  unnoti- 
ced untU  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

A  circumstance  attending  these  more  ancient  eruptions,  which 
deserves  notice,  is  the  bituminous  nature  of  the  tufa,  that  forms 
the  lowest  bed,  and  covers  the  fresh-water  limestone  of  Gergo- 
via,  panturges,  and  the  neighboring  hills.  This  tufa  is  in  some 
parts  more  than  three  hundred  feet  thick ;  it  consists  of  earlhy 
basalt  or  wacke,  intermixed  with  lumps  of  scoriae  and  basalt,  in 
some  places  united  by  a  calcareous  cement.  It  is  every  where 
impregnated  with  bitumen.  The  tufa  of  Auvergne  bears  evident 
marks  of  being  the  product  of  an  aqueous  or  muddy  eruption,  in- 
termixed with  lava  and  scorioe,  which  increase  in  quantity  in  the 
U|^r  part  of  the  mass,  and  at  length  become  compact  lava  or  ba- 
salt. That  the  tufa  was  ejected  in  an  aqueous  or  muddy  state,  is 
proved  by  the  quantity  of  bitumen  which  it  contains ;  by  any 
other  mode  of  formation,  the  bitumen  would  have  been  consu- 
med. By  some  former  writers  it  has  been  supposed,  that  the  tufa 
is  an  alluvial  bed  of  sediment  and  water-worn  fragments;  but  the 
bituminous  nature  of  this  bed  excludes  the  probability  of  tlus 
mode  of  formation ;  and  at  Montadoux,  the  upper  part  of  the  tufa 
may'^be  clearly  seen  passing  into  basalt.    In  some  situations,  how- 
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ever,  the  tufa  has  been  transported  from  its  originial  situation,  and 
is  intermixed  with  fragments  of  more  ancient  rocks. 

The  dome-shaped  volcanic  hills  without  craters,  composed  of 
porphyry  or  trachyte,  have  given  rise  to  much  speculation  respect- 
ing their  origin.  It  has  been  supposed  that  they  were  the  remains 
of  one  vast  bed  of  trachyte,  and  that  the  surrounding  parts  were 
carried  away  by  diluvian  agency ;  but  this  opinion  is  invalidated 
by  the  loose  beds  of  scoria  and  fragments  that  now  remain  upon 
the  soil, — a  proof  that  no  powerful  currents  of  water  have  swept 
over  the  country,  since  the  period  of  their  eruption.  It  is  now 
generally  admitted,  that  the  trach5rte  in  Auvergne  is  only  granite 
more  or  less  perfectly  fused,  and  that  these  rounded  hills  or  domes 
of  trachyte,  have  been  upheaved  by  subterranean  heat,  without 
being  opened  or  broken.  On  a  grand  scale,  they  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  volcanic  bubbles,  that  became  consolidated  witliout 
bursting.  In  the  Island  of  Java,  one  of  the  trachytic  mountains, 
called  Jasinga,  situated  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Batavia,  rises 
in  the  form  of  a  dome,  somewhat  flattened  at  the  top ;  its  eleva- 
tion is  about  three  himdred  feet,  and  one  hundred  feet  from  the 
summit  there  is  a  small  natural  passage  on  the  north  side ;  this 
opens  into  a  large  vaulted  cavity,  in  the  middle  of  the  mountain. 
The  floor  within  descends  rapidly,  and  there  is  a  pool  of  water 
at  the  bottom.  The  floor  is  formed  of  tenacious  slippery  clay. 
There  are  several  similar  dome-shaped  hills  in  the  vicinity,  but 
no  passage  into  them  has  beeti  discovered.  No  volcano  or  bed  of 
lava  can  be  traced  nealr  them. — Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Geologique 
de  Prance,  Nov.  1834,  p.  41. 

The  Puy  d,e  Dome,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  volcanic  domes 
in  Auvergne,.is,  near  the  summit,  chiefly  composed  of  whitish 
trachyte^  intermixed  with  unaltered  granite;  the  lower  part  of 
the  mountain  is  covered  with  scoriaceous  and  compact  lava.  The 
dome  of  this  mountain  rises  2000  feet  above  the  elevated  granitic 
plain  on  which  it  stands,  and  4797  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea : 
it  has  no  crater  or  opening  on  the  top,  but  Dr.  Daubefly  says,  two 
streams  of  lava  appear  to  have  pierced  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
and  to  have  descended  into  the  valleys.  In  this  respect  the  Puy 
de  Dome  resembles  the  enormous  dome  of  trachyte  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Chimborazo,  twenty  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  According  to  Humboldt,  Chimborazo  acts  mechanically  on 
the  neighboring  country,  fracturing  the  strata,  and  changing  the. 
surface  of  the  soil ;  but  it  has  no  permanent  opening,  neither  on 
its  suimnit  nor  sides. 

In  some  of  the  dojne-shaped  hills  in  Auvergne,  the  action  of 
subterranean  heat  appears  to  have  been  so  intense  as  to  have  re?- 
duced  the  whole  into  a  spongy  pulverulent  mass ;  but.  what  is 
remarkable,  in  the  middle  of  this  spongy  mass,  lumps  of  scoria- 
ceous lava  are  sometimes  found.     The  following  cut  represents 
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the  oatline  of  the  voIcaQic  mountains  on  the  northwest  of  der- 
mont,  which  I  drew  from  the  Puy  de  Cruelle. 

In  the  volcanic  districts  south  of  Clennont,  the  porphyry  be- 
comes more  compact,  and  assumes  the  hardest  and  most  compact 
state  of  that  rock.  The  base  of  the  stone  is  sometimes  green,  and 
the  crystals  of  felspar  white  :  it  will  receive  a  fine  polish,  like  the 
green  porphyry  of  the  ancients. 

The  bsusaltic  rocks  also  extend  south  of  Clermont,  into  the  dis- 
tricts called  the  Velay  and  Viverrais,  and  cover  a  great  portion 
of  the  soil.  Near  Monpezat,  Thueys,  and  Jaujac,  according  to 
H  Faujas  St.  Fond,  there  are  small  volcanic  mountains,  with 
distinct  currents  of  lava,  that  appear  to  have  issued  fiom  their 
feet,  and  flowed  into  the  valleys.  •  The  lower  part  of  the  lava  is 
scoriaceous,  but  the  upper  part  is  hard  sonorous  basalt,  arranged 
in  colunms  as  perfect  as  those  of  Stafla  or  the  Giant's  Causeway. 
We  have  here  a  decisive  proof  of  the  igneous  formation  of  colum- 
nar basaltic  rocks.  "Tne  bsfialtic  formation  extends  into  the 
South  of  France,  to  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  where 
near  to  Adge,  is  the  extinct  volcano  of  Saint  Loup,  the  cellular 
lava  of  which  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  buildings  on 
the  canal  of  Languedoc."-— X^di^ittisson. 

There  are  numerous  extinct  volcanoes  in  several  parts  of  GeN 
many,  particularly  in  some  of  the  districts  bordering  the  Rhine : 
these  volcanoes,  like  those  of  central  France^  belong  to  different 
epochs,  but  the  most  recent  appear  to  be  more  ancient  than  th/e 
earbest  periods  of  authentic  history^  In  the  volcanic  district  of 
Eyfel,  1>etween  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  are  scattered  numer- 
ous small  cones  and  eminences,  some  with  craters,  the  bottoms 
of  which  are  filled  with  water,  forming  lakes  or  meres,  without 
outlets.     A  German  geologist  divides  these  volcanoes  into  three 


1.  Those  which  have  lakes  or  meres,  and  have  ejected  nothing 
but  loose  firagments  of  rock  with  balls  of  scoriae  and  sand : 
of  these  there  are  eight  in  that  district. 

2.  Those  wliich  have  ejected  fragments  of  slag,  sometimes 
loose,  and  sometimes  cemented :  of  these  there  are  eight. 

3.  Those  which  have  ejected  streams  of  lava :  of  these,  six 
are  enumerated. 

According  to  Dr.  Daubeny,  who  has  visited  these  craters,  the 
currents  o(  lava  have  not  been  satisfactorily  traced  to  their  source, 
being  sometimes  buried  under  heaps  of  voicafiic  matter  subse- 
quently ejected.  These  volcanoes  rise  through  transition  rocks 
of  slate  and  timestone.  The  Sevea  Mountains  near  Bonn,  be- 
long to  a  very  remote  volcanic  epoch.  Those  readers  who  intend- 
lo  visit  the  countries  near  the  Rhine,  will  do  well  to  consult  Dr, 
Daubeny's  work  on  volcanoes,  in  which  will  be  found  the  best 
information  respecting  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  Germany. 
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In  proportion  as  the  surface  of  the  earth  becomes  prop^y  et« 
amined,  our  knowledge  of  extinct  volcanoes  is  enlarged  in  vari- 
ous countries.  According  to  Burckbardt,  there  are  several  volca- 
noes in  Arabia ;  one  broke  out  near  the  city  of  Mecca,  some  cen- 
turies after  its  submission  -to  the  Mahometan  faith.  Extinct 
volcanoes  are  traceable  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  indications  of  volcanic  action  in 
Persia,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  are  too  nu- 
merous to  be  cited  :  some  of  the  mountains  far  removed  from  the 
sea,  still  emit  smoke  and  vapor. 

Craters  of  Elevation. — Cratere3  de  SoulevemetU. — ^Beside  the 
craters  of  eruption,  before  described,  the  eminent  geologists  Von 
Buch  and  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  maintain,  that  many  of  the  larg- 
est volcanic  mountains  were  not  formed  by  successive  eruptions 
of  lava  and  scoriae,  covering  each  other,  but  are  composed  of  beds 
or^inally  horizontal,  or  nearly  so,  which  have  been  raised  by 
subterranean  agency  to  their  present  elevation,  before  any  passage 
for  volcanic  eruptions  had  been  opened.  Suppose  successive  beds 
of  lava  were  poured  through  a  chasm  over  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  and  were  consolidated  over  each  other,  filling  and  covering 
the -chasm,  through  which  they  had  been  erupted.  In  a  future 
volcanic  paroxysm,  the  lava  being  prevented  from  ascending 
through  the  former  opening,  and  the  force  acting  with  compressed 
intensity,  might  upheave  the  beds  of  submarine  lava,  and  the 
subjacent  rocks,  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  sea,  before  a 
new  passage  was  opened  for  a  subsequent  eruption.  This  would 
be  a  crater  of  elevation.  With  the  ancient  lava,  the  lower  beds 
of  granite  or  other  rocks  might  also  be  raised  up.  This  mode  of 
volcanic  operation  is  so  analogous  to  that  which  has  upheaved 
mountain  masses  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  that  lam  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture  on  what  principle  it  has  been  objected  to.  Let  the 
reader  refer  to  the  position  of  the  beds  at  Wren's  Nest  Hill,  near 
Dudley,  and  their  contiguity  to  basalt  (Plate  III,  fig.  4,) ;  or,  what 
may  be  more  directly  to  the  purpose,  let  him  turn  to  the  section 
of  Crich  CM,  (page  141,)  in  which  the  strata  encircle  and  cover 
the  hill,  like  the.  coats  of  an  onion,  and  in  which  there  is  a  mass 
of  toadstone  near  the  center.  Few  geologists  will  deny  that  the 
beds  have  been  upheaved  by  a  power  acting  fiom  beneath,  or  that 
the  protrusion  of  beds  of  volcanic  toadstone  was  the  original 
cause  of  the  elevation  of  the  strata.  If  the  upheaving  power  at 
Crich  Cliff  had  been  increased  in  intensity,  and  a  passage  been 
opened  near  the  summit,  through  which  streams  of  lava  and 
showers  of  scoriae  had  been  projected,  we  should  have  had  a  cra- 
ter of  elevation,  though  its  structure  and  mode  of  formation 
might  have  been  concealed  by  volcanic  substances  covering  the 
original  rock.  Von  Buch  and  Humboldt  have  been  challenged 
to  discover  a  single  volcanic  cone,  composed  exclusively  of  marine 
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or  of  fresh-water  strata,  but  surely  this  is  overlooking  the  condi- 
tions under  which  such  a  cone  must  be  formed  :  the  eruptions 
from  the  crater,  when  once  open,  would  cover  a  great  part  of  the 
external  cone  with  lava  and  volcanic  matter.  The  above  eminent 
geologists  might  show  Crich  Cliff  and  Wren's  Nest  Hill,  as  pre- 
senting a  triumphant  confirmation  of  the  theory  of  elevation;  a 
confirmation  not  the  less  satisfactory,  because  the  volcanic  action 
had  been  arrested  precisely  at  the  point  where  the  truth  of  the 
theory  was  rendered  most  apparent. 

The  island  called  the  New  Kamenoi,  raised  near  St.  Erini  du- 
ring a  submarine  eruption,  in  the  year  1707,  was  partly  composed 
of  Hmestone,  and  was  covered  with  living  sheQs,  which  prove 
that  the  rock  was  upraised  in  a  solid  mass. 

The  theory  of  the  formation  of  craters  of  elevation,  does  not, 
however,  depend  for  its  support  on  isolated  instances,  like  that  of 
the  New  Kamenoi,  nor  on  h5rpothetical  assumptions.  If  the 
structure  and  composition  of  various  volcanic  mountains  have 
been  correctly  described,  it  may  be  satisfectorily  proved,  that  they 
could  not  have  been  formed  by  volcanic  eruptions.  Thus  if  an 
elevated  Volcanic  mountain,  with  a  crater  rising  at  a  considerable 
angle  above  the  surrounding  country ,^  be  composed  of  different 
beds  of  compact  lava,  or  of  alternating  beds  of  lava  and  scorias, 
as  represented  in  the  annexed  section,  it  is  impossible  that  these 


beds  of  lava  could  have  been  originally  deposited  in  their  present 
position.  Lava  when  first  ejected,  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  fluidity, 
like  melted  metal  from  a  furnace,  and  it  could  not  adhere  to  the 
side  of  a  steep  mountain  so  as  to  form  a  thick  bed,  but  would  de- 
scend to  the  bottom  with  great  rapidity,  Uke  water  or  any  other 
fluid.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  and  others  assert,  that  iBtna  and  all 
volcanic  mountains  were  formed  by  successive  streams  of  lava, 
and  showers  of  ashes  or  scoriaB,  but  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has 
ascertained,  by  the  careful  measurement  of  about  thirty  streams 
of  lava  round  ^tna,  and  of  a  great  many  on  Vesuvius,  that  a 
stream  having  an  incUnation  of  6^  or  more,  cannot  possibly  form 
a  continuous  mass ;  it  falls  so  rapidly  that  it  cannot  acquire  a 
thickness  exceeding  a  few  feet.  "  It  is  only  whe^i  the  inclination 
is  not  more  than  3^  that  the  mass  can  spread  and  accumulate  to 
a  considerable  height.  Now  as  the  third  part  of  iBtna  rises  with 
an  inclination  of  29^  to  32^,  it  is  clear  that  when  a  stream  oi 
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lava  flows  fifom  the*  great  crater  it  can  prodace  very  little  effect, 
either  as  to  the  increase  or  the  external  form  of  the  mountain. 
Even  at  the  bottom  of  the  Val  di  Bove,  which  is  a  great  subsi- 
dence on  the  dechvity  of  the  volcano,  the  inclination  of  the 
streams  being  still  8^  or  9^,  and  their  thickness  is  hence  so  in- 
considerable, that  their  course  is  recognised  by  their  black  color, 
and  not  by  their  bank-like  continuation.  The  form  erf  -Etna  is 
regular,  rising  upon  all  sides  with  a  uniformly  advancing  outline. 
The  innumerable  cones  of  eruption  on  the  declivity,  and  round 
the  base,  stand  like  warts  on  this  vast  colossus ;  and  the  streams 
which  flow  from  it  so  comi^etely  disappear  at  a  short  distance, 
that  we  must  regard  it  as  an  absurdity  to  ascribe  to  them  even 
the  slightest  influence  in  altering  the  form  of  the  mountain."— 
Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Journal^  Oct.  1836. 

The  mpidity  with  which  lava  descends  down  the  steep  sides 
of  the  cone  of  Vesuvius,  was  observed  at  a  distance  by  Messrs. 
Humboldt,  Von  Buch,  and  Gay  Lusac,  in  the  evening  of  the  12th 
of  August,  1806,  ''  A  line  of  fire  suddenly  shot  hke  lightning 
from  the  summit  to  the  base,  and  remained  fixed  like  a  boming 
thread.  Such  currents  have  hardly  ever  a  greater  thickness  than 
four  feet;  they  pierce  for  themselves  rapidly  a  deep  and  narrow 
furrow  in  the  loose  materials,  and  cannot  extend  in  breadth.'' 

The  most  decisive  proofs  of  craters  of  elevation,  are  afforded 
by  Mount  Sonmia,  the  large  ancient  volcanic  crater  that  sunounds 
Vesuvius,  and  by  the  Monte  NtwvOj  near  Pozzuoli. 

"Somma  (says  Von  Buch)  possesses  all  the  characters  of  a 
crater  of  elevation  so  perfectly,  that  we  may  regard  it  as  a  model 
of  this  volcanic  form ;  there  is  nothing  which  indicates  a  resem- 
.  blance  to  a  real  stream  of  lava.  The  beds  of  lava  with  leucite, 
{leucitephore)  of  which  it  consists,  are  spread  over  a  great  part  of 
the  circumference,  dipping  at  angles  of  from  2CP  to  30°,  without 
any  variation  of  their  thickness,  which  is  very  considerable :  a 
state  of  things  completely  at  variance  with  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  streams  of  lava  having  so  high  an  inclination.  The 
elevation  of  this  vast  mountain  in  its  full  extent,  is  proved  in  a 
most  striking  manner,  by  the  mode  in  which  the  Neapolitan  tirfa 
is  disposed  round  the  declivities  of  Sonuna.  This  tufa  is  a  white 
porous  rock,  chiefly  composed  of  pumice ;  it  extends  over  the 
whole  plain  between  the  Apennines  and  the  sea,  it  is  found  from 
Capua  to  the  hills  of  Sorento,  and  fi'om  Nola  to  beyond  Naples. 
The  strata  of  tufa  are  almost  always  horizontal,  reposing  one 
above  the  other,  and  there  the  surface  is  perfectly  level.  These 
white  strata  of  tufa,  approach  the  Sonuna  without  intermptipOj 
but  when  they  reach  its  base,  they  immediately  ascend,  rising 
with  a  high  inclination  to  a  certain  height,  where  they  stop,  and 
the  black  beds  of  lava,  which  form  the  walls  of  Somma,  succeed, 
and  rise  at  a  high  angle  and  continue  to  the  sunmiit." 
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The  reader  may  perhaps  obtain  a  more  distinct  idea  of  this  ar- 
rangement, from  the  annexed  section  of  a  side  or  wall  of  Somma, 
which  is  intended  to  explain  the  description  given  by  Yon  Buch. 


The  beds  of  horizontal  tufa,  a,  when  they  approach  to  Somma, 
are  bent  and  raised  upon  its  declivity  to  b,  where  they  are  seen 
to  rest  on  elevated  beds  of  dark  lava,  o  c^  of  which  the  walls  or 
escarpments  of  Somma  are  formed,  n,  the  valley  within  the  es- 
carpment, between  Somma  and  Vesuvius.  Part  of  the  volcanic 
cone^  of  Vesuvius  is  represented  at  e. 

The  volcanic  tufa,  though  chiefly  composed  of  fragments  of 
pumice  (probably  the  result  of  some  ancient  submarine  volcano,) 
was  originally  arranged  in  strata  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  it 
contains  in  various  parts  marine  shells  imbedded  within  it,  and 
in  high  preservation.  ,  These  strata  of  pumice  are  considered  by 
Von  Buch  as  tertiary  formations ;  they  were  probably  raised  above 
the  sea  at  the  period  of  the  elevation  of  the  sub-Apennine  strata 
mentioned  in  Chap.  XVIII.  The  average  height  of  the  hcwrizon- 
tal  beds,  a,  is  about  800  feet  above  the  sea,  but  they  are  raised 
to  the  height  of  1900  feet  on  the  sides  of  Somma.  The  black 
lava,  c,  which  rises  from  under  the  tufa,  is  about  1500  feet  higher* 
The  phenomena  of  elevation  in  Somma  are  so  striking,  that  it 
appears  impossible  to  resist  the  evidence  they  afford,  if  \!ci^  facts 
have  been  correctly  stated  by  Von  Buch  and  his  associates. 

Monte  NuQvo,  a  volcanic  mountain  near  Pozzuoli,  about  450 
feet  in  height,  was  formed  in  a  single  day  and  night,  on  the  19th 
of  September,  1538.  After  terrific  earthquakes,  the  ground  open- 
ed^ and  showers  of  pumice  and  scoriae  were  thrown  out.  When 
the  eruption  ceased,  a  new  mountain  was  seen,  and  a  crater  was 
found  on  its  summit,  more  than  400  feet  deep.  This  volcano  has 
generally  been  cited  as  a  crater  of  eruption,  composed  of  scoriae, 
pumice,  and  ashes,  ejected  during  the  darkness  thett  took  place  at 
the  time  of  its  formation ;  but  Von  Buch  informs  us,  that,  on  the 
11th  of  December,  1834,  he  made  the  circuit  of  the  crater,  in  com- 
pany with  Messrs.  Elie  de  Beaumont  and  Dufrenoy.  '^  On  de- 
scending into  the  crater,  we  saw  with  the  greatest  distinctness, 
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on  the  declivities,  the  terminations  of  the  strata,  the  rock  of 
which  the  strata  are  composed  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
the  ordinary  tufa  of  Posilipo.  The  inclination  of  the  strata  is  to 
the  exterior  all  around,  as  may  easily  be  obsenred.  In  the  inte- 
rior of  the  crater,  and  in  its  bottom,  there  are  black  slags  in  large 
masses ;  and  on  the  outer  surface,  the  external  covering  is  fonned 
by  large  scattered  porous  blocks  of  altered  trachyte,  and  othei 
similar  fragments.  Had  the  internal  walls  rf  the  mountain  been 
formed  of  ejected  masses,  they  would  not  be  white,  fine  grained, 
and  compact,  but  would  only  resemble  shapeless  conglomerates, 
composed  of  large  and  earthy  fragments,  to  which  they  have  no 
similarity  whatever."  Monte  Ntuwo  must  now  be  classed  with 
craters  of  elevation,  uiriess  the  correctness  of  Von  Buch's  obser- 
vations can  be  disproved  by  subsequent  examination.*  It  de- 
serves notice,  that  at  the  time  Monte  Naovo  was  fonned,  the 
country  arotmd  was  elevated  ten  feet  above  its  former  level,  and 
the  elevation  has  remained  permanent.  The  description  of  the 
structure  of  Somma  and  Monte  Nuovo  is  taken  from  an  interest- 
ing article  by  Leopold  Von  Buch,  *On  Volcanoes  and  Craters  of 
Elevation,'  translated  from  the  German,  and  published  in  the 
Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Journal,  Oct.  1836.  According  to  Von 
Buch,  in  many  of  the  craters  of  elevation  new  cones  arise,  and 
become  permanent  volcanoes ;  in  proof  of  this,  he  particularly 
cites  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  as  an  instance.  At  the  sale  of  the 
late  Faujas  St.  Fond's  collection  at  Paris,  I  purchased  two  enor- 
mous shells  of  the  gigantic  cerithium,  which  (according  to  a  no- 
tice written  upon  them  by  that  geologist)  were  obtained  from  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe :  hence  it  appears,  that  this  volcanic  mountain 
was  originally  a  crater  of  elevation,  raised  from  under  the  sea. 

A  most  remarkable  instance  of  a  mountain  of  granite  elevat^ 
within  the  cone  of  a  volcano,  occurs  in  the  lofty  plain,  west  of 
Riom  in  Auvergne.  This  mountain  is  called  the  Puy  de  Cho- 
pine ;  it  is  nearly  encircled  by  two  segments  of  a  volcanic  cone, 
composed  of  scoriaceous  lava,  and  fragments  of  compact  lava  inter- 
mixed with  red  ocherous  earth. 

The  annexed  cut  represents  the  position  of  the  Puy  de  Chopine 
^  within  the  crater,  but  the  station  from  whence  I  took  the  sketch 
of  the  crater,  was  too  near  to  comprise  the  view  of  the  mountain. 
I  took  the  outline  of  the  latter,  at  a  distance  of  some  miles,  on 
which  account  the  size  is  too  much  diminished.  I  estimated  its 
height  from  the  crater  in  which  it  stands  to  be  about  900  feet] 
according  to  ML  Raymond  its  absolute  height  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  is  3910  feet.  A  great  part  of  the  mountain  is  composed 
of  grey  granite,  red  sienite,  and  hornblende,  the  granite  in  some 

•  The  section  of  the  crater,  p.  331,  with  the  strata  dipping  aroand  from  ^^^^ 
axis,  will  represent  the  arranireinent  of  the  strata  in  the  crater  of  Monte  Nuovo,  wii 
in  this  crater  the  strata  are  all  composed  of  beds  of  tufa. 
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parts  ai^^ears  to  have  been  changed  into  trachyte.  This  singu- 
lar intermixture  of  granite,  sienite,  and  hornblende  rock,  with 
trachyte,  within  a  crater  composed  of  scoriss  and  lava,  seems  to 
indicate,  that  the  Puy  de  Chopine,  had  been  elevated  by  subter- 
ranean heat,  which  was  not  sufficiently  intense  to  convert  the 
whole  mass  into  trachyte,  like  that  of  the  Puy  de  Dome.  At  the 
period  of  its  elevation,  there  was  probably  an  eruption  of  volcanic 
substances  at  its  base,  which  formed  the  segments  of  the  crater 
that  nearly  surrounds  it. .  The  mountain  of  granite  was  not  (I  now 
beUeve)  projected  into  the  crater  of  a  volcano  previously  formed, 
but  the  eruption  of  volcanic  scoriae  took  place  at  .the  time  the 
mountain  was  protruded.  In  my  account  of  the  Puy  de  Chopine 
given  in  the  2d  vol,  of  Travels  in  the  Tarentaise,  p.  370, 1  con- 
sidered the  former  mode  of  formation  to  be  the  most  probable. 

In  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societt  Geologique  de  France,  Feb. 
1834,' there  is  a  long  and  very  interesting  memoir,  on  the  Craters 
of  Elevation  in  Cantal,  a  volcanic  district  in  the  south  of  France, 
by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  which  well  deserves  the  attention  of 
geologists.  The  facts  and  deductions  it  contains  tend  strongly  to 
confinn  the  theory  of  craters  of  elevation.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  denied,  that  numerous  volcanic  craters  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, are  formed  by  eruptions,  for  though  streams  of  liquid  lava, 
when  first  erupted,  cannot  consolidate  into  thick  beds  on  the  side 
of  an  elevated  cone,  yet  the  lava  within  the  crater  may  penetrate 
into  fissures  laterly,  and  bind  into  a  .compact  mass,  the  scorias, 
sand,  and.other  loose  materials  of  which  the  cone  is  composed. 


From  the  various  phenomena  which  volcanoes  present,  we  may 
with  probability  infer,  that  the  internal  part  of  our  planet  is  either 
wholly  or  partially  in  an  igneous  state,  however  difficult  it  may 
be  to  explain  in  what  manner  this  heat  is  generated  and  confined. 
In  every  department  of  natiu^,  our  inquiries  are  terminated  by 
ultimate  facts,  beyond  which  further  research  becomes  vain.  The 
constant  generation  and  emission  of  light  from  the  surface  of  the 
sun,  is  more  inexplicable  and  surprising,  than  the  constant  gene- 
ration of  heat  in  the  center  of  our  planet ;  but  we  carmot  refuse 
our  assent  to  the  fact,  though  it  is  far  beyonid  the  power  of  the 
human  mind  to  conceive,  by  what  means  the  particles  of  light  are 
propelled  through  space  with  such  astonishing  velocity.  We  are 
too  apt  to  measure  natural  operations  by  their  coincidence  with 
the  received  systems  of  philosophy,  and  to  make  our  own  ignor- 
ance the  standard  of  truth.  Had  all  the  volcanoes  in  the  world 
been  dormant  for  the  last  two  thousand  years,  and  were  we  only 
acquainted  ^ith  their  existence  by  the  writings  of  ancient  histo- 
rians, we  should  discredit  the  fact,  and  prove  its  impossibility,  by 
an  appeal  to  established  chemical  principles :  we  should  further 
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stccompany  the  proof,  with  a  pathetic  lamentation  over  the  cre- 
dulity of  former  ^imes.  The  descent  of  stones  from  the  atmos- 
phere was  denied  during  a  longer  period,  though  the  fact  is  now 
established  beyond  all  doubt* 

Admitting  the  existence  of  central  fire  in  the  earth,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive,  that  there  may  be  determinate  causes  by 
which  its  intensity  is  increased  or  diminished  at  certain  periods. 
We  know  little  respecting  the  operation  of  electric  or  voltaic 
energy  in  the  laboratory  of  nature,  but,  from  the  existence  of  elec- 
tric light  at  the  poles,  we  may  infer,  that  electric  currents  are 
passing  through  the  earth,  and  are  important  agents  in  many  sub- 
terranean phenomena.  Perhaps  the  diflferent  beds  of  rock  which 
environ  the  globe,  may  act  like  a  series  of  plates  in  the  voltaic 
pile,  and  produce  effects  commensurate  with  their  vast  magnitude. 
Voltaic  energy  is  capable  of  supporting  the  most  intense  degree 
of  heat  without  access  to  the  atmospheric  air,  and  even  in  vacuo  i 
and  this  for  an  indefinite  time. 

Whatever  origin  we  ascribe  to  subterranean  fire,  it  must  be 
recollected,  that  its  action,  when  confined  beneath  the  earth,  is 
altogether  different  from  that  of  fire  on  the  surface,  which  changes 
and  decomposes  almost  all  substances  exposed  to  its  action.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  most  inflammable  substances,  carbon  and 
sulphur,  undergo  no  change  in  their  weight  or  properties  when 
subjejsted  to  intense  heat  in  vacuo.  It  is  only  when  air  or  water 
obtain  access  to  volcanic  fire,  that  it  can  produce  effects  analogous 
to  those  of  combustion  on  the  surface,  indeed  it  appears  proba- 
ble, tha^t  volcanic  explosions  and  earthquakes  are  occasioned  by 
the  access  of  water  to  subterranean  fire.  A  sudden  evolution  of 
steam  and  vapor  thus  produced,  will  force  a  passage  to  the  sur- 
face, in  those  parts  where  the  incumbent  rocks  offer  the  least  re- 
sistance, and  the  lava  anfl  fragments  of  rock  will  be  ejected  with 
a  force,  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  steam  or  air  suddenly 
evolved. 

Pseiido  Volcanoes  and  Volcanic  Products* — ^To  the  accidental 
combustion  of  beds  of  coal,  the  German  geologists  gave  the 
name  of  Pseudo  Volcanoes.  There  are  instances  of  c<mJ  mines 
having  been  on  fire  many  yeafe ;  some  of  the  mines  of  Belston 
in  StaSbrdshlre  have  been  burning  for  a  long  period,  but  these 
fires  are  too  limited  in  extent  or  activity  to  bear  any  comparism 
with  volcanoes.  The  spontaneous  combustion  of  beds  of  bitu- 
minous clay,  intermixed  with  pyrites,  are  not  very  unfrequent. 
There  is  a  pseudo  volcano  of  this  kind  now  in  activity  at  Hol- 
well  Cliff,  close  to  the  Bay  of  Weymouth.  The.  cliff  is  compo- 
sed of  Kmmeridge  clay,  and  has  become  ignited  by  a  rill  of 
water  behind  it,  which  has  penetrated  into  the  clay.  It  con- 
stantly emits  sulphurous  vapor,  and  after  heiavy  rains,  fire  is 
visible  on  the  surface.     In  the  last  century  the  cliffs  of  lias  near 
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Charmouth,  took  fiie  and  continued  burning  for  several  months* 
When  portions  of  the  cliffs  of  alum  shale  near  Whitby  in  York- 
shire fall  upon  the  beach,  and  become  moistened,  they  are  some- 
times spontaneously  ignited.  The  same  effect  takes  place  in  the 
Staffordshire  coal  mines ;  when  parts  of  the  bed  of  indurated 
clay  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  coal  Ml  down,  and  become  mois- 
tened-, it  takes  fire  spontaneously :  and  hence  this  combustible 
clay  is  provincially  called  tow. 

All  these  instances  of  spontaneous  combustion  admit  of  a  sat- 
isfactory explanation.  The  cliffs  of  Charmouth  and  Whitby  are 
composed  of  lias  clay,  much  intermixed  with  bituminous  and 
carbonaceous  matter,  and  the  sulphuret  of  iron  (iron  p3nrites:) 
such  is  also  the  composition  of  the  inflammable  clay  which 
forms  the  roof  of  the  coal  in  Staffordshire  ;  and  the  Kimmeridge 
clay  near  Weymouth  is  nearly  similar  in  composition  to  the  1ms 
clay  of  Charmouth  and  Whitby,  though  it  belongs  to  an  upper 
part,  of  the  secondary  strata.  Iron  pyrites  abound  in  these  cliffs ; 
and  it  is  a  well  known  property  of  this  mineral,  to  decompose 
rapidly  when  laid  in  heape  and  moistened  with  water.  During 
this  rapid  decomposition,  sufficient  heat  is  evolved  to  ignite  the 
bituminous  matter  iii  the  clay :  and  the  clay,  when  once  ignited, 
will  burn  for  a  long  period : — ^this  is  proved  in  the  process  employ- 
ed for  making  alum  at  Whitby.  There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that 
this  spontaneous  combustion  might  be  imitated  artificially  by 
mixing  pyrites  and  bituminous  clay  or  shale,  and  moistening  the 
heap  with  water.  The  experiment  of  Lemery  is  well  known : 
he  mixed  twenty  five  pounds  of  powdered  sulphur  with  an  equal 
weight  of  iron  filings ;  and,  having  made,  with  water,  a  paste  of 
the  mixture,  he  put  it  into  an  iron  pot  covered  with  a  cloth,  and 
buried  it  a  foot  under  ground.  In  about  eight  hours  the  earth 
swelled  and  cracked,  and  hot  sulphureous  vapors  were  exhaled  ; 
a  flame  was  observed  to  issue  through  the  cracks,  and  the  ground 
was  covered  with  a  yellow  and  black  powder :  thus  a  subterra- 
neous fire  was  produced  by  the  chemical  combination  of  sulphur, 
iron,  and  water.  In  the  clijflfe  of  Charmouth,  Whitby,  and  Wey- 
mouth, we  have  i»recisely  the  same  mineral  substances  combined, 
that  were  used  in  the  experiment  of  Lemery. 

The  earth  itself  is  in  all  probability  the  great  labora^tory  in 
which,  by  the  aid  of  subterranean  heat,  are  combined  and  pre- 
pared the  mineral  substances  that  compose  the  hard  crystalline 
crust  of  the  globe.  All  the  minerals  which  form  primary  rocks, 
occur  in  a  perfect  state,  in  modem  or  ancient  lava. 

The  substances  ejected  through  fissures  in  the  earth,  or  volca- 
noes, belong  to  the  four  grand  divisions  of  the  mineral  kingdom, 
— ^ihe  inflammable,  saline,  metallic,  and  earthy. 

The  inflamnuible  siibstances  are  sulphur,  carbon,  and  hydrogen. 
The  inflammable  quality  of  sulphur  prevents  its  being  found  in 
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lava  in  a  solid  form  :  it  is  evolved  in  a  gaseous  state  combined 
witlr  hydrogen  from  volcanic  apertures.  It  is  also  sublimed  from 
fissures  of  extinct  or  dormant  volcanoes,  and  forms  thick  incrus- 
tations on  the  sides  of  the  craters.  Almost  all  the  sulphur  of 
commerce  in  Europe,  is  procured  from  the  craters  of  dormant  vol- 
canoes in  the  south  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  Lipari  Islands. 
When  the  combustion  of  sulphur  in  volcanoes  takes  place,  where 
there  is  access  to  atmospheric  air,  it  forms  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
and  sulphuric  acid. 

Carbon  combined  with  hydrogen,-  forming  bitumen,  is  found  in 
volcanic  rocks,  and  also  in  some  basaltic  or  trap  rocks.  The  vol- 
canic tufa'  in  the  vicinity  of  Clermont,  in  France,  contains  so 
much  bitumen,  that  in  warm  days  it  oozes  out,  and  forms  streams 
of  bitumen  resembling  pitch,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
this  tufa  must  have  been  erupted  some  thousand  years.  Bitumen 
has  been  observed  oozing  out  of  the  lava  of  -Etna.  The  maya 
erupted  from  the  volcanoes  in  the  Andes,  in  aqueous  or  muddy 
eruptions,  contains  so  much  bitumen  or  carbon,  as  to  be  inflam- 
mable. -  As  bitumen  exists  in  many  volcanic  rocks,  the  black 
smoke  which  issues  during  an  eruption  may  in  some  cases  pro- 
ceed from  its  combustion,  though  the  smoke  has  generally  been 
supposed  to  consist  of  minute  volcanic  sand,  called  ashes.  Carbon 
also  combines  with  hydrogen  in  a  gaseous  state,  and  forms  car- 
bureted hydrogen  gas. 

The  hydrogen  gas  evolved  from  volcanoes,  or  from  chasms  in 
the  earth  during  earthquakes,  is  generally  combined  with  sulphur 
or  carbon  ;  it  is  probably  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  water, 
when  it  finds  access  to  subterranean  fire.  Whether  phosphorus 
be  a  product  of  volcanoes  is  unknown :  its  extreme  imflamma- 
bility  prevents  it  from  being  discovered  in  a  concrete  form  ;  but 
the  dense  white  clouds^  like  bales  of  cotton,  which  sometimes 
cover  Vesuvius,  Tesemble  the  fumes  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  phosphorus.  Among  the  known  products  of  volcanoes,  only 
three  are  combustible  at  a  moderate  temperature ; — sulphur,  hy- 
drogen, and  carbon.  It  was  at  one  time  maintained  by  Sir  H.  ' 
Davy,  that  the  earths  and  alkalies  which  form  lavas,  exist  in  the 
center  of  the  globe  in  a  metallic  state,  and  take  fire  by  the 
access  of  water.  The  property  of  the  newly  discovered  metals 
to  inflame  instantly  on  the  access  of  water,  offers  an  easy  expla- 
nation of  the  origin  of  volcanic  fires,  could  we  suppose  that  sub- 
stances so  extremely  inflammable  and  oxidable,  have  remained 
for  ages  in  a  metallic  state.  This  theory  is  now  abandoned. 
There  may,  however,  be  processes  going  on  in  the  vast  labora- 
tory of  the.  globe,  that  separate  the  earths  from  oxygen,  and 
prepare  them  for  the  support  of  volcanic  fires,  by  which  they  are 
thrown  upon  the  surface,  and  thus  establish  a  communication  be-. 
tween  the  internal  and  external  parta  of  our  planet, 
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TTfcc  saline  products  of  volcanoes  are  not  numerous.  The 
sulphurous  vapor  and  sulphuric  acid,  formed  by  the  combustion 
of  sulphur  during  eruptions,  act  upon  volcanic  and  other  rocks,  and 
produce  different  combinations,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
atliun,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  copperas, 
and  gypsum.  Muriate  of  ammonia,  or  salammoniac,  forms  ao  in- 
crustation on  many  lavas,  soon  after  they  cool :  muriate  of  soda, 
or  common  salt,  and  muriate  of  copper  and  of  iron,  are  found  in 
the  craters  of  volcanoes.  Muriatic  acid,  in  an  uncombined  state, 
occurs  in  some  of  the  spongy  lavas  in  Auvei^ne. 

The  principal  metallic  substances  in  volcanic  rocks  are  iron 
and  titanium;  but  ores  of  antimony,  copper,  and  manganese, 
have  sometimes  been  fouiid  in  the  craters  of  volcanoes.  Tellu- 
rium, gold,  and  mercury,  are  also  said  to  occur  in  some  volcanic 
rocks.  The  island  of  Ischia,  which  is  entirely  volcanic,  con- 
tains a  mine  of  gold. 

Iron,  in  the  form  of  brilliant  laminae,  called  specular  iron,  oc- 
curs in  the  cavities  and  fissures  of  many  lavas.  Magnetic  iron 
ore,  and  oxide  of  iron,  with  iron  sand  and  titanium,  form  a  con- 
stituent part  of  nearly  all  dark  colored  lavas  or  basalt. 

The  earthy  products  of  volcanoes  are  either  vitreous,  or  stony, 
or  scoriaceous,  or  spongy,  or  in  loose  grains  or  in  powder.  Vol- 
canic rocks  are  composed  chiefly  of  felspar,  and  the  dark  colored 
mineral  called  augite  ;  they  contain  also  hornblende  and  grains  of 
magnetic  iron  ore,  with  titanium  and  iron  sand,  and  the  mineral 
called  olivine.  Mica,  leucite,  iron  pyriteSj  garnets,  rubies,  and 
zircon,  are  also  found  in  some  volcanic  rocks.  The  diflTerent 
states  of  lava,  whether  vitreous,  compact,  or  scoriaceous,  depend 
on  the  difierent  circumstances  under  which  it  has  cooled. 

Volcanic  rocks,  being  principally  composed  of  the  two  mine- 
rals, felspar  and  augite,  very  minutely  intermixed,  derive  their 
principal  characters  from  the  prevalence  of  one  or  other  of  these 
minerals.  Those  lavas  m  which  felspar  greatly  predominates, 
,  have  generally  a  whitish  or  greyish  color,  and  melt  into  a  white 
glass.  The  lavas  which  contain  a  lai^e  portion  of  augite,  have 
a  dark  color,  and  melt  into  a  black  glass.  According  to  M.  Cor- 
dier,  all  volcanic  rocks  that  have  flowed  as  lava,  and  which  ap- 
pear the  most  homogeneous,  are  composed  of  microscopic  crys- 
talline particles,  belonging  to  a  small  number  of  minerals,  partic- 
ularly felspar,  augite,  olivine,  and  iron  sand ;  and  the  same  inter- 
mixture of  minerals  may  be  observed  in  all  scoriaceous  lava  and 
in  basalt.  To  the  white  or  grey  lava,  composed  principally  of 
felspar,  the  French  have  given  the  name  of  trachyte^  from  its 
breaking  with  a  rough  surface. 

TVocAy/e.— Common  or  stony  trachyte  has  generally  a  whitish 
or  greyish  color,  a  dull  earthy  fracture,  and  is  more  or  less  fine 
grained  ,*  sometimes  the  grains  are  very  minute,  and  it  has  then 
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a  compact  surface,  and  sometimes  a  glistening  lustre,  in  which 
state  it  becomes  pearl  stone.  Its  haniness  is  variable  ;  some  of 
the  trachytes  near  Clermont  are  spongy,  and  almost  friable.  Tra- 
chyte melts  into  a  greyish  glass ;  it  generally  contains  imbedded 
crystals  of  vitreous  felspar.  Acicular  or  needle  shaped  crystals  of 
hornblende,  hexagonal  crystals  of  mica,  and  grains  of  iron  sand, 
and  laminae  of  specular  iron  ore,  occur  in  trachyte.  Augite  is 
seldom  found  in  the  trachyte  of  Europe,  though  it  is  common  in 
the  trachytes  of  the  Andes. 

Trachyte  occurs  in  ^e  Lipari  Islands  in  a  perfectly  vitreous 
state,  forming  obsidian  or  volcanic  glass,  which  is  sometimes  col- 
orless and  sometixpes  black ;  the  black  variety,  however,  forms  a 
white  glass  when  melted.  The  coloring  matter,  being  fugitive, 
is  probably  bitiunen :  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  obsidian  formed 
from  dark  lava  or  basalt :  ti^e  latter  melts  into  a  black  glass. 

Pumice, — Pumice  appears  to  have  been  formed  from,  trachyte, 
exposed  to  an  intense  heat,  which  has  reduced  it  to  a  fibrous  mass. 
The  island  of  Lipari  contains  a  momitain  entirely  forined  of  white 
pmnice :  when  seen  at  a  distance,  it  excites  the  idea,  that  it  is 
covered  with  snow  from  the  summit  to  the  foot.  Almost  all  the 
pumice  stone  employed  in  commerce  is  brought  from  this  immense 
mine.  The  mountain  is  not  one  compact  mass,  but  is  composed 
of  balls  or  globes  of  pumice  aggregated  together^  but  without  ad- 
hesion. From  hence  Spallanzahi  infers,  that  the  pumice  was 
thrown  out  of  a  volcano  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  took  a  globose 
form  in  the  air.  Some  of  these  balls  of  pumice  do  not  exceed 
the  size  of  a  nut ;  others  are  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  Many 
of  these  pumices  are  so  compact,  that  no  pores  or  filaments  are 
visible  to  the  eye ;  when  viewed  w^th  a  lens,  they  appear  like  an 
accumulation  of  small  flakes  of  ice.  Though  apparently  com- 
pact, they  swim  on  water.  Other  pumices  contain  pores  and 
cavities,  and  are  composed  of  shining  white  filaments.  By  a 
long-continued  heat,  pumice-stone  melts  into  a  vitreous  semi- 
transparent  mass,  in  which  a  number  of  small  crystals  of  white 
felspar  are  seen.  Black  or  dark-colored  pumice  is  more  uncom- 
mon. Humboldt  says,  he  has  seen  black  pumice  in  which  augite. 
and  hornblende  may  be  recognized ;  he  is  inclined  to  think  that 
such  substances  owe  their  origin  to  basaltic  lavas,  which  have  as- 
simied  a  capillary  or  fibrous  form  by  intense  heat. 

Immense  quantities  of  pumice  are  sometimes  thrown  up  by  sub- 
marine volcanoes.  It  has  been  seen  floating  upon  the  sea  over  a 
space  of  three  hundred  miles,  at  a  great  distance  from  any  known 
volcano  ;*  from  hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  submarine  volca- 
noes sometimes  break  out  at  such  vast  depths  under  the  ocean, 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  strata  of  Neapolitan  tufa,  winch  contain  marine  shells, 
were  deposited  by  submarine  voleanoes. 
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that  none  of  their  prodncts  reach  the  surface,  except  such  as  are 
lighter  than  water. 

Obsidian,  or  volcanic  glass,  so  nearly  resembles  lumps  of  black 
glass,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  by  the  unpracticed 
observer.  Its  broken  surface  is  smooth,  conchoidal,  and  shining : 
the  most  common  color  of  obsidian  is  a  velvet  black.  The  tliin- 
ner  pieces  are  translucent.  It  is  harder  than  glass,  and  strikes  fire 
-with  steel.  It  is  common  in  the  neighborliood  of  volcanoes,  and 
in  some  basaltic  formations.  The  obsidian  accompanying  basalt 
contains  a  large  portion  of  augite,  and  melts  into  a  black  glass  as 
before  mentioned ;  in  other  respects,  its  mineral  characters  are  the 
same  as  those  of  obsidian  from  trachyte.  In  the  island  of  lipari, 
the  mountain  de  la  Castagna,  according  to  Spallanzani,  is  wholly 
composed  of  volcanic  glass,  which  appears  to  have  flowed  in  suc- 
cessive currents,  like  streams  of  water,  falling  with  a  rapid  de- 
scent, and  suddenly  congealed.  This  glass  is  sometimes  compact, 
and  sometimes  porous  and  spongy. 

On  the  elevated  plain  which  surrounds  the  conical  peak  of 
Teneriffe,  there  are  masses  of  obsidian,  which  graduates  into 
pitchstone,  containing  crystals  of  white  felspar.  On  the  south- 
west side  of  the  peak,  there  is  a  stream  of  vitreous  lava  or  obsidi- 
an, several  miles  in  length.  Col.  Imrie  describes  a  current  of  lava 
in  the  island  of  Felicuda,  intermixed  with  obsidian,  which  had 
been  flowing  with  it,  and  now  forms  part  of  the  congealed  stream. 
'<  In  some  parts  the  obsidian  is  seen  losing  its  brilliancy,  and  pass- 
ing into  granular  lava,  which  becomes  similar  in  color,  fracture, 
and  texture,  to  the  other  parts  of  the  stream.  Where  the  obsidian 
appears  in  a  state  of  perfect  glass,  it  is  very  near  to  where  it  has 
been  first  ejected  from  the  side  of  the  crater,  and  in  a  situation 
where  it  must  have  undergone  a  rapid  cooling.  In  some  parts  of 
these  congealed  streams,  I  could  trace  a  transition  of  the  obsidian 
into  pumice.  In' these  places,  the  obsidian  contained  scattered  air 
globules,  which  were  almost  always  lengthened  in  the  direction 
of  the  stream.  These  globules  gradually  augmented  in  number, 
until  the  whole  substance  became  a  light,  fragile,  and  frothy  pum- 
ice."* Volcanic  glass  is  foimd  in  the  crater  of  Vulcano,  one  of 
the  JEolian  islands,  and  may  be  seen  forming  there  at  the  present 
time. 

Volcanic  jTw/a.-Miwing  to  the  facility  with  which  trachyte 
breaks  down,  it  forms  beds  of  conglomerate  intermixed  with  sco- 
ria; and  pumice.  The  more  finely  comminuted  parts  of  trachyte, 
intermixed  with  earthy  matter,  form  beds  of  tufa.  These  beds 
of  conglomerate  and  tufa  frequently  environ  trachytic  mountains, 
and  hide  from  the  view  of  the  geologist  their  connection  with  the 
subjacent  rocks. 

*  Memoun  of  die  Wemerian  Soeiety,  Vol.  11,  p.  47. 
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When  trachyte  becomes  compact  and  hard,  and  acquires  a  lami- 
nar or  slaty  structure,  it  passes  into  clinkstone  or  pholonite,  so 
called  on  account  of  its  yielding  a  metallic  sound  when  struck. 
(See  Chap.  X,  where  it  is  observed,  thai  dark  lava  or  basalt  also 
passes  into  clinkstone.)  Thus  it  appears,  that  both  the  light-col- 
ored lava,  or  trachyte,  and  the  dark-colored  lava,  or  basak,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  degrees  of  heat  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  or  the  different  circumstances  under  which  they  have 
cooled,  form  volcanic  glass,  clinkstone,  or  pumice ;  and  the  only 
difference  to  be  observed  in  the  minerals  formed  from  the  trachyte 
or  the  ba^t,  is  a  difference  of  color  in  the  minerals  themselves, 
or  in  the  glass  which  they  yield  when  melted.  Black  pumice 
from  basalt  is  however  very  rare.*  Basaltic  dykes,  and  the  over- 
lying rocks  of  porphyry,  trap,  and  basalt,  described  in  Chapter  X, 
ought,  I  am  persuaded,  to  be  classed  with  ancient  volcanic  forma- 
tions, but  their  igneous  origin  is  not  yet  universally  admitted,  and 
it  is  desirable  to  separate  theoretics^  views  from  ^  description  of 
facts.  This,  however,  cannot  always  be  done:  circumstances 
which  indicate  the  mode  of  rock  formations,  will  deservedly  force 
themselves  on  our  attention,  and  in  stating  them  fairly,  and  the 
inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  them,  we  relieve  geology 
from  much  of  its  dryness,  and  stimulate  succeeding  observers  to 
a  strict  investigation  of  nature. 

Dark-colored  recent  lava  does  not  differ  essentially  from  basalt : 
it  is  generally  more  porous.  Probably  the  compact  state  of  basalt 
was  the  result  of  refrigeration  under  pressure ;  it  may,  however, 
be  frequently  observed  in  Auvergne,  passing  into  the  state  of  sco^ 
riaceous  lava.  Some  of  the  recent  lavas  from  Vesuvius  are  com- 
pact, and  have  a  glistening  lustre,  but  they  are  more  commonly 
porous.  In  some  volcanic  eruptions,  lava  appears  to  have  acquired 
the  most  perfect  fluidity.     According  to  Professor  Bottis,  who 

*  According  to  the  microficopic  and  mechanical  analysis  of  tight-colored  and  dark 
lavaSy  by  M.  Cordier,  f  whether  compact  or  scoriaceous,)  it  appears  that  the  stony 
lavas  which  melt  into  a  white  glass,  contain  ninety  per  cent,  of  felspar.  Those 
lavas  which  melt  into  a  bottle-green  glass  or  enamel,  contain  only  from  fifty-five 
to  seventy  per  cent,  of  felspar ;  such  are  the  ereenish,  greyish,  or  dark-colored  ba- 
salt. On  a  microscopic  examination  of  dark  lava  or  basalt,  it  appears  to  consist  of 
minute  crystalline  grains.  The  whitish  grains  belong  chiefly  to  felspar,  but  in  the 
lava  from  Vesuvius,  to  leucite ;  a  small  proportion  of  these  grains  are  chijfiolite. 
The  yellowish  or  greenish  grains  belong  to  augite  and  hornblende  :  those  ofaugite 
arc  rounded  and  irregular,  with  a  vitreous  fracture  and  splendent  lustre.  The  grains 
of  hornblende  are  long,  and  assume  a  prismatic  form ;  they  present  indications  of  a 
bminar  structure,  and  have  little  lustre.  The  perfeclhr  black  grains  are  iron  sand, 
containing  iron  combined  with  titanium  ;  the  grains  of  iron  ore  (fer  origistt,)  may 
be  known  by  yielding  a  red  powder  when  pulverized.  Volcanic  glass,  volcanic 
scoria,  and  volcanic  tufa,  are  all  composed  of  the  same  minerals  as  the  most  com- 
pact lava,  and  all  the  most  homogeneous  dark  volcanic  rocks  are  composed  of  mi- 
nute microscopic  grains,  which  are  chiefly  felspar  and  augite,  with  a  small  propor- 
tion of  olivine  and  iron  sand.  M.  Cordier  informed  the  author,  that  the  microscopic 
examination  of  lava  was  much  facilitated,  by  steeping  the  piece  to  be  examined  in 
dilute  morialic  acid. 
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was  an  eye-'witness  of  the  eruption  of  Ye^vius  in  1776,  the  lava 
spouted  from  three  small  apertures,  precisely  like  water,  fomiing 
beautiful  fountains  of  fire,  which  described  curves  of  different  di- 
mensions as  they  fell.  In  the  same  year,  a  current  of  lava  from 
the  summit  of  Vesuvius  flowed  with  the  velocity  of  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  fourteen  minutes :  it  struck  upon  the  lava  of  1771,  and 
rebounded  into  the  air,  congealing  in  figures  of  various  ^apes. 
The  length  of  time  which  currents  of  lava  retain  their  heat  is 
truly  remarkable :  the  current  which  flowed  from  -Etna  in  1669 
is  two  miles  in  breadth,  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  two  hundred 
feet  in  depth ;  it  retains  a  portion  of  its  heat  to  the  present  day. 
Perrara  says,  when  this  lava  was  perforated  at  Catania  in  1809, 
flames  broke  out ;  and  it  continued  to  smoke  at  the  surface  after 
rain,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  or  130  years  after 
its  eruption. 

Stones  of  enormous  size  are  frequently  projected  from  the  cra- 
ters of  volcanoes ;  but  the  quantity  of  matter  which  they  throw 
out  in  the  state  of  scoria?,  sand  and  powder,  often  exceeds  that 
erupted  in  the  state  of  lava,  and  is  spread  over  distant  countries. 
By  the  percolation  of  water,  the  loose  materials  become  aggluti- 
nated, and  form  beds  of  volcanic  breccia,  and  tufa.  Sometimes 
the  tufa  is  sufliciently  solid  to  be  used  for  "builcfing-stone ;  the 
Roman  pepperino  is  a  volcanic  tufa.  Pozzolana  consists  of  mi- 
nute particles  of  scoriae,  which  have  been  partially  decomposed  ; 
mixed  .with  lime,  it  makes  a  water-setting  cement. 

Some  volcanic  rocks  decompose  rapidly,  and  form  productive 
soils ;  others  resist  the  process  of  decomposition  so  effectually, 
that,  after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  they  present  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  most  recent  lavas. 

Age  of  Volcanic  Rocks. — ^Nothing  precise  can  be  determined 
with  respect  to  the  relative  age  of  volcanic  rocks,  except  in  those 
districts  where  they  occur  together,  one  covering  the  other. 
Humboldt,  who  has  attempted  to  trace  the  different  ages  of  vol- 
canic formations,  observes,  that  there  are  trachytes,  clink-stones, 
and  basalts,  of  different  ages;  but  in  proportion  as  we  advance 
towards  the  more  recent  volcanic  formations,  they  appear  isolated, 
superadded,  and  strangers  to  the  soO  in  which  they  are  found. 
The  lavas  from  existing  volcanoes  vary  at  different  periods  of 
their  eruptions :  we  may,  therefore,  well  conceive,  that  the  vol- 
canic masses  which,  during  thousands  of  years,  have  been  pro- 
gressively raised  to  the  surface,  under  very  different  circumstan- 
ces of  pressure  and  refrigeration,  should  present  striking  contrasts 
and  analogies  of  structure  and  composition. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

ON  THE  REPOSITORIES  OF  METALLIC  ORES. 

Metallic  Matter  diiMeminated  throagh  Rocks. — Maflses  of  Metallic  Ore. — Metal- 
lid  Beds. — Metallic  Veins. — ^Rake  Veins. — Flat  Veins. — Accumulated  Veioa. — 
Cross  Courses. — The  remarkable  Structure  of  tiie  Botallack  Mine  worked 
under  the  Sea. — On  the  formation  of  Metallic  Ores.—Remarkable  Phe- 
nomena in  Mines. — Stream  Works. — Gold  disseminated  in  the  Sand  of  Rivers 
in  Africa,  and  North  and  South  America. — Rocks  in  which  certain  Metallic  Ores 
mre  found. — Observations  on  Electro-Chemical  Experiments  that  appear  to  eluci- 
date the  Formalion  of  Metallic  Ores. 

The  rocks  and  strata,  described  in  the  preceding  chapters,  are 
composed  of  earthy  minerals^  sometimes  combined  with  a  portion 
of  metallic  matter,  which  in  such  instances  may  be  regarded  as  a 
constituent  part  of  rocks.  The  mineral  substances  to  be  described 
in  the  present  chapter,  as  forming  beds,  or  veins,  or  irregular 
masses,  or  grains  imbedded  in  other  rocks,  consist  of  metallic 
matter  either  pure,  or  in  combination  with  sulphur,  oxygen,  of 
acids.       V         " 

The  difference  of , external  character  between  a  pure  metal  and 
an  earth  is  so  great,  that  we  find  some  difficulty,  at  first,  in  conr 
ceiving  how  metedlic  matfer  can  form  beds  iaterstratified  with 
earthy  rocks;  but  the  discoveries  of  modem  chemistry  have 
shown^  that  metallic  and  earthy  minerals  are  closely  allied. 
Nothing  can  appear  more  essentially  different  than  a  piece  of  pol- 
ished iron  and  a  piece  of  marble  or  slate ;  yet  if  iron  be  exposed 
to  the  action  of  air  and  water,  it  is  converted  into  rust,  and  in  this 
state  is  known  as  ochre  ;  and  between  ochre  and  powdered  stone 
there  is  little  difference  of  external  character ;  nor  would  any  one 
imacquainted  with  chemistry  suspect  that  ochre  was  a  metallic 
mineral.  The  ochre,  can,  however,  be  easily  reconverted  into 
metallic  iron :  but  to  convert  the  earths  into  a  metallic  substance 
is  a  difficult  process, — ^yet  it  has  heen  effected ;  and  it  is  further 
proved,  that  both  earths  and  alkalies  are  metalUc  substances  com- 
bined with  oxygmi.  The  metallic  nature  of  the  earths  being  ascer- 
tained, we  can  nolonger  be  surprised  that  metallic  minerals  should 
be  found  intermixed  with  earthy  minerals  in  rocks.  Iron  is  found 
combined  with  earths  in  almost  all  rocks  that  are  not  white  ;  and 
to  the  presence  of  iron  they  generally  owe  their  color,  whether  red, 
brown,  or  black. 

The  other  metals  rarely  occur  chemically  combined  with  rocks 
or  strata,  but  are  found  either  dissemmated  in  grains  or  irregular 
pieces,  or  forming  beds  between  earthy  straUi,  or  filling  veins  that 
intersect  rocks  in  different  directions. 
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Except  gold  and  platina,  metak  are  rarely  found  pure,  but  m 
generally  combined  either  with  sulphur,  oxygen,  or  acids ;  in  this 
state  they  are  called  ores.  ,  When  the  metaJs  occur  pure,  they  are 
Called  native  metals :  thus  we  have  native  gold,  native  iron,  &xi. 

Metallic  ores  and  native  metalskare  sometimes  disseminated  in 
grains  through  rocks,  and  when  they  are  abundant,  the  whole 
mass  of  the  rock  is  worked  as  a  mine ;  but  this  is  seldom  the  case. 
Tinstone,  or  the  oxide  of  tin,  is  sometimes  disseminated  ia  graios 
in  granitic  rocks  in  Cornwall,  but  it  is  generally  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  Vein  of  tin  ore,  that  disseminated  grains  of  tinstone  are  found 
in  the  rock.     At  Weal  Duchy  mine,  near  Callington,  silver  ore  is 
obtained,  both  from  a  vein  which  intersects  the  hill,  and  from  the 
rock  itself,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  vein.    From  a  sec- 
tion of  the  mine  shown  me  by  the  proprietor,  it  appears  that  in 
the  rock,  which  is  white  killas  (a  silvery  clay  slate,)  theoicis 
disseminated  in  various  parts,  or  is  collected  in  bunches.    The 
silver  is  found  native  in  filaments,  or  in  the  state  of  vitreous 
silver  ore,  black  silver,  and  ruby  silver.    Gold  frequently  occurs 
in  graiiis,  disseminated  through  solid  rocks,  or  in  the  sands  of 
rivers.     Considerable  masses  of  metallic  ore  are  sometimes  found 
in  rocks,  particularly  of  iron  ore  ;  but  these  masses  are  generally 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  numerous  veiris,  or  are  parts  of  metal- 
lic beds,  that  are  greatly  enlarged : — ^they  will  be  described  with 
beds  and  veins. 

Metallic  Beds. — Some  metallic  ores  occur,  taking  the  form  of 
Regular  strata,  in  the  secondary  rocks,  or  of  beds  in  transition  and 
primary  rocks.  Ironstone  in  thin  strata,  alternates  with  coal, 
coal-shale,  and  sandstone,  and  has  been  described  with  the  coal 
strata  in  Chap.  VIII. 

Iron  or0  often  forms  beds  of  considerable  thickness,  inteqxwed 
between  rocks  of  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  slate.  Metallic  ores  in 
beds  or  strata,  may  be  regarded  as  constituent  parts  of  the  rocks 
in  which  they  occur,  and  must  be  contemporaneous  with  them ; 
the  metallic  and  the  earthy  minerals  have  been  deposited  at  the 
same  time,  and  have  probably  been  separated  by  chemical  affinity, 
during  the  process  of  contolidation.  Sometimes,  as  before  stated, 
the  metallic  matter  is  intermixed  with  beds  of  slate  or  other  rocks, 
in  such  abundance,  that  the  whole  bed  is  worked  as  a  metallic 
ore.  When  a  bed  of  metallic  matter  swells  out  irregularly  to  a 
considerable  thickness,  it  forms  masses  of  ore,  which  in  some  in- 
stances attain  the  magnitude  of  small  mountains, — such  are  the 
mountains  of  iron  ore  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  Metallic  beds 
are,  however,  of  hmited  extent ;  they  seldom  traverse  a  whole 
mountain  or  mountain  range,  but  they  gradually  or  suddenly  be- 
come narrow,  and  terminate,  or,  in  the  miners'  languagCj  wedge 
out.  There  are  few  known  beds  of  metallic  ores  in  England ; 
the  principal  repositories  of  metalUc  matter  are  in  veins.  I  have, 
however,  ascertained^  that  the  copper  mines  formerly  wrought  in 
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the  transition  rocks  of  Cumberland,  were  beds  of  copper  pyrites, 
interposed  between  the  beds  of  themoutitainsin  which  they  were 
foimd,  and  not  intersecting  them  like  veins.  The  beds  of  rock 
being  highly  inclined,  the  thin  metallic  bed^  between^them  have 
been  mistaken  for  veins. .,  I  believe  that  several  metallic  reposito- 
ries in  other  countries,  which  have  been  described  as  veins,  are 
in  reality  beds ;  the  distinction  between  beds  and  veips  not  being 
well  understood,  they  are  both  called  veins  by  working  .miners. 
The  manganese  mines  at  Doddiscombe  Leigh,  in  Devonshire,  are 
irregular  beds  of  oxide  of  manganese  in  red  sandstone.  The 
iron  mine  at  Dannemora,  in  Sweden,  is  an  enormous  bed,  which 
has  swelled  out  to  the  thickness  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
of  nearly  compact  ore.  Mercury  has  been  found  disseminated  in 
beds  of  clay  and  sandstone.  Black  oxide  of  cobalt  occurs  in  beds 
of  sandstone  at  Ald^ly  Edge,  in  Cheshire. 

Metallic  Veins, — Perhaps  the  reader  may  obtain  a  clearer  no- 
tion of  a  metallic  vein,  by  first  ims^ining  a  crack  or  fissure  in  the 
earth,  a  foot  or  more  in  widths  and  extending  east  and  west  on 
the  surface,  many  hundred  yards.  Suppose  the  crack  or  fissure 
to  descend  to  an  unknown  depth,  not  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
but  sloping  a  little  to  the  north  or  south.  Now  let  us  again  sup- 
pose each  side  of  the  fissure  to  become  coated  with  mineral  mat- 
ter, of  a  different  kind  from  the  rocks  in  which  the  fissure  is  made, 
and  then  the  whole  fissure  to  be  filled  by  successive  layers  of  va- 
rious metallic  and  mineral  substances ;  we  shall  thus  have  a  type, 
of  a  metallic  vein.  Its  course  from  east  to  west  is  called  its  direction^ 
and  the  dip  fiK>m  the  perpendicular  line  of  descent  is  called  the  hor 
ding  of  the  yein,  in  miners'  language.  Thus  it  is  said  to  hade  or 
dip  to  the  south  or  north,  &c.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  direction 
of  the  vein  were  changed,  or  its  width  increased  or  diminished, 
and  the  hade  or  dip  were  increased  or  diminished  also,  we  should 
still  have  all  the  essential  conditions  of  a  metallic  vein  remaining. 
Let  us  now  proceed  to  describe  existing  metallic  veins.  They 
appear  to  have  been  originally  fissures  cutting  through  different 
beds  of  rock,  that  have  been  subsequently  filled  with  metallic 
ores,  intermixed  with  other  mineral  matter,  of  a  different  nature 
fitwn  that  of  the  rock  which  is  intersected.  Metallic  veins  are, 
therefore,  considered  to  be  of  posterior  formation  to  the  rocks  in 
which  they  are  found :  and  where  a  vein  cuts  through  different 
rocks,  it  is  evident  that  its  formation  must  have  been  more  recent 
than  that  of  the  rocks  which  it  intersects ;  but  where  a  vein  is 
found  only  in  one  bed  of  rock,  the  fissure  may  have  been  formed 
and  filled  at  the  period  when  the  rock  was  consolidated.  Metallic 
veins  are  principally  found  in  primary  and  transition  rocks ;  they 
are  often  separated  from  the  rocks  they  intersect,  by  a  thin  wall 
or  lining  of  mineral  substances  distinct  from  the  rock,  and  some- 
times aJso  by  a  layer  of  clay  on  each  side  of  the  vein.  The 
same  substance  which  forms  the  outer  coat  of  the  vein,  is  also 
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frequently  intermixed  with  the  ore,  or  forms  layers  altemaidng 
with  it :  this  is  called,  the  matrix,  gangue,  or  veinstone.  It  ap- 
pears as  if  the  ore  and  the  veinstone  had  been  formed  over  each 
other,  on  the  sides  of  the  vein,  at  dijSerent  times,  till  they  met  and 
filled  up  the  fissure. 

Sometimes  the  ore  extends  in  a  compact  mass  from  one  side  of 
the  vein  to  the  other ;  but  not  unfrequently  th^te  are  hollow  spaces 
in  veins,  called  druses^  which  are  Uned  with  crystals ;  in  these 
eavities,  the  most  beautiful  and  regular  crystaUine  forms  are  ob- 
tained. Metallic  veins  often  divide  and  unite  again,  and  some- 
times they  separate  into  a  number  of  smaller  branches,  called 
strings,  A  general  idea  of  the  different  modesin  which  metaUic 
veins  intersect  rocks,  and  are  sometimes  intersected  by  each  other, 
is  represented  in  the  annexed  cut 


A,  A,  represents  a  metallic  vein  which  at  B,  dividea  into  two  branches,  that  nnite 
again  lower  down,  and  appear  to  terminate  in  a  number  of  branches  or  strings,  too 
poor  to  be  profitably  worKed.  In  some  cases  these  branches  lead  to  a  continuatioD 
of  the  large  vein. 

C,  is  a  vein  descending  in  a  different  direction.  In  this  vein  the  ore  and  matrix 
in  some  parts  contract  to  a  narrow  string,  and  afterwards  expand  to  a  considerable 
width  ;  such  contractions  and  expansions  are  of  fireqnent  occurrence  in  -veins.  At 
D,  D,  the  vein  C,  is  cut  through  and  displaced  bj  the  vein  A.  Where  this  separa- 
tion takes  |)Iace,  it  is  evident,  as  was  first  observed  by  Mr.  Price,  in  his  Mineralogia 
CohtubiensiSf  that  the  vein  C,  which  is  cut  through,  is  more  ancient  than  the  vein 
A,  which  iDtersects  it.  In  plate  7,  fig.  4,  a  smaD  vein  is  represented  as  cut  into 
three  parui  by  the  larger  veins  a  and  5. 
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To  what  depth  metallie  veins  descend,  is  not  known ;  nor  is 
it  ascertained,  whethet  they  generally  grow  wider  or  narrower  in 
their  descent.  The  opinions  of  miiiers  on  this  subject  are  so  va- 
rious, that  it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  that  veins  differ,  in  this  re- 
spect, in  different  situations.  No  instances,  I  believe,  have  oc- 
curred, of  a  vein  being  absolutely  worked  out'in  depth,  though 
it  often  grows  too  poor  to  repay  the  labor  of  working  deeper : 
more  frequently,  the  further  deseent  of  the  miner  is  stopped  by 
the  difficidty  or  expense  of  removing  the  water.  Veins  are  sel- 
dom rich  in  ore  near  the  surface,  but  increase  in  richness  as  they 
descend,  and  at  greater  depths  become  poorer  again.  When 
Pryce  wtote  the  "  Mineralogy  of  Cornwall,"  it  was  believed  that  ^ 
the  ridiest  state  of  a  mine  for  copper  in  that  county,  was  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  yards  deep;  and  for  tin,  from  forty  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  yards.  This  account  by  no  means  i^^rees 
with  the  present  state  of  the  Cornish  mines.  Copper  and  tin  ai^ 
procured  in  considerable  quantities  at  the  depth  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  six'  yards  in  the  Dolcoath  mine.  The  Ecton  copper 
mine,  in  Staffordshire,  is  now  worked  at  the  depth  of  four  hun* 
dred  and  seventy  two  yards :  it  is  the  deepest  mine  in  England. 
The  deepest  mine  diat  has  been  worked  in  Europe^  or  in  any 
pert  of  the  world,  is  one  at  Truttenberg,  in  Bohemia,  which  is . 
one  thousand  yards  below  the  surface. 

Metallic  veins  frequently  contain  different  ores  at  various 
depths.  Iron  ore,  copper  ore, -cobalt  ore,  and  silver  ore,  succeed 
each  other  in  some  of  the  mines  in  SaxTony. 

In  France,  *  there  are  nunes  which  contain  copper  ore  in  the 
lowest  part,  silver  ore  above,  and  over  that,  iron  ore. 

In  Cornwall,  Uende,  a  sulphuret  of  zinc,  frequently  abounds 
in  the  upper  part  of  veins,  that  become  rich  in  copper  as  they 
descend ;  the  blende  rarely  continuing  to  any  considerable  depth. 
In  the  same  district,  tin  is  also  commonly  found  at  a  small  depth, 
in  veins  which  afterwards  prove  rich  in  copper.  "  Among  other 
instances  that  might  be  quoted,  are  the  two  deep  extensive  cop- 
per mines,  called  Huel  Unity  and  Cook's  Kitchen,  both  of  which 
were  worked  for  tin  at  first.  In  both,  the  tin  was  soon  extracted ; 
but  it  should  be  noted,  as  an  uncommon  circumstance,  that  in  the 
latter  mine,  after  working  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
fathoms,  first  through  tin,  and  afterwards  through  copper,  tin  was 
feund  again,  and  has  continued  down  to  its  present  depth  of  two 
hundred  and  ten  fathoms  from  the  surface.  It  ought,  however, 
to  be  added,  that  some  portion  of  tin  was  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  vein,  which  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  prevailed  more 
or  less  from  the  surface  to  the  present  workings."* 

The  thicknei^  of  veins,  ana  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
ore  they  contain,  vary  in  every  mine.     Some  veins  are  only  a 

*  Transiv^tions  of  the  Geologicaj  Society,  Vol.  II. 
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few  inches  wide ;  others  are  several  feet,  and  sometimes  seveial 
yards,  in  width,  Veintf  are  often  narrow  in  one  |)art,  and  swell 
out  in  another.  The  vein  at  the  Dolcoath  mine  in  Cornwall,  va- 
ries from  two  or  three  feet  to  forty  feet ;  and  in  some  places  it 
contracts  to  little  more  than  six  inches.  The  veinstone  is  quartz, 
in  which  are  imbedded  masses,  called  bunches  of  copper  pyrites, 
consisting  of  copper  combined  with  sulphur  and  iron. 

Beside  perpencheular  veins,  sometimes  called  rake  veins,  there 
are  other  mineral  repositories,  called  flat  veins,  or  flat  works,  and 
pipe  veins.  In  some  instances,  a  rake  vein  declines  from  its  reg- 
ular inclination,  and  has  taken  the  direction  of  the  beds  of  wk 
running  between  them  for  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  then  re- 
sumes its  former  inclination.  In  other  instances,  the  cavities 
between  beds  or  strata  are  filled  with  qietalUc  ores^  lying  be- 
tween an  upper  and  lower  stratum,  Uke  a  seam  of  cool,  and  are 
subject  to  similar  dislocations:  but  these  are  not  regular  strata; 
they  may  frequently  be  traced  to  a  perpendicular  or  rake  vein, 
from  which  they  appear  to  be  lateral  expansions ;  see  Plate  VH, 
fig.  2,  in  which  the  regular  vein  is  seen  descending,  and  the  flat 
vein  branching  off  on  each  side  near  the  bottom. 

There  is  generally  what  is  called  a  rider,  or  mass  of  mineral 
mattw,  between  the  ore  of  very  strong  rake  veins,  and  that  in 
the  flat  veins,  at  the  place  of  junction.  The  flat  veins  that  run 
parallel  between  the  strata,  frequently  open  into  large  cavities 
filled  with  ore  and  veinstone ;  these  cavities  close  again  by  the 
contracting,  or  what  the  miners  call  twitching  of  the  sides,  by 
which  the  ore  is  nearly  or  totally  excluded. 

The  blue  John,  or  fluor  spar  mine,  near  Castleton,  is  of  this 
kind.  The  vein  which  contains  this  spar,  is  separated  from  the 
limestone  rock  by  a  lining  of  cawk  or  sulphate  of  barytes,  and 
by  a  thin  layer  of  unctuous  clay ;  it  swells  out  into  large  can- 
ties,  which  contract  "again,  and  entirely  exclude  the  ore,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  lining  of  the  vein  to  conduct  the  miner  to  an- 
other repository  of  the  spar.  The  crystallizations  and  mineral 
incrustations  on  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  natural  caverns,  which 
are  passed  through  in  this  mine,  far  exceed  in  beauty  those  ol 
any  other  cavern  in  England ;  and  were  the  descriptions  of  the 
Grotto  of  Antiparos  traniated  into  the  simple  language  of  truth? 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  would  be  foimd  inferior  in  magnin- 
cence,  and  splendor  of  mineral  decoration,  to  the  natural  caverns 
in  the  fluor  mine.  This  mine  is  rarely  visited  by  travellers :  the 
descent  is  safe,  but,  the  roof  being  low  in  some  parts,  it  is  rather 
difficult  of  access.  , 

The  pipe  vein  may  be  described  as  a  tubular  mass  of  ore  ana 
veinstone,  generally  descending  in  the  direction  of  the  beds,  ana 
widening  and  contracting  in  its  course.  In  reality,  the.  pipe  ^^^J 
is  a  variety  of  the  flat  vein,  having  the  sides  closed  or  twitchea 
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in,  so  as  to  fonn  a  tube  or  cavity  of  irregular  shape,  and  of  v^ry 
lixnited  extent  along  the  line  of  bearing,  but  descending  to  a  great 
depth. 

Sometimes  one  vein  crosses  another  without  changing  the  di<- 
rection ;  and  if  they  both  have  nearly  the  same  inclination,  or 
dip  nearly  to  the  same  point  of  the  compass^  they  are  generally 
richer  near  their  junction,  as  at  b,  Plate  YII,  fig.  4  When  a 
number  of  veins  cross  each  other  at  one  place,  they  sometimes 
form  a  cone  or  mass  of  ore,  of  vast  size,  widening  as  it  descends. 
Such  are  called  accumulated  veins.  They  occur  in  the  metal* 
liferous  limestone  of  Durham  and  Northumberland.  When  one 
vein  crosses  another  in  an  opposite  direction,  they  often  are  found 
poorer  in  ore  near  the  junction.  Fig.  3  shows  a  ground  plan  of 
the  vein  b  6,  cut  through  nearly  at  right  angles  by  another  vein 
or  cross  course :  in  such  instances,  the  vein  b  b  becomes  poorer ; 
but  this  is  not  universally  the  case.  In  the  same  figure,  the 
veins  c  c  are  cut  through  obliquely. 

The  direction  of  rake  veins  is  not  very  regular.  In  England, 
the  principal  veins  generally  run  nearly  east  and  west,  and  north- 
east and  southwest  ]  but  have  frequently  undulations  and  devia* 
tions  from  a  straight  line:  the  most  powerful  veins  are  more 
regular  in  their  course  than  smaller  ones.  Where  two  veins  in 
the  same  district  have  the  same  direction,  or  run  parallel,  it  is 
observed  that  their  contents  are  similar ;  but  where  they  run  in 
different  directions,  the  contents  vary.  Molina,  in  his  interesting 
History  of  Chili,  mentions  a  vein  of  silver  at  Uspalata,  in  the 
Andes,  which  is  nine  feet  in  thickness  throughout  its  whole  ex« 
tent,  and  has  been  traced  ninety  miles.  Smaller  veins  branch  off 
from  each  side  of  it,  and  penetrate  the  neighb(»ring  mountains  to 
the  distaiice  of  thirty  miles.  It  is  believed  that  this  vein  stretches 
to  the  distance  of  three  hundred  miles.  A' vein,  called  the  Tids- 
well  Rake,  in  Derbyshire,  extends  some  niiles  east  and  west ;  it 
is  worked  from  the  surface,  and  may  be  seen  near  the  roadside, 
between  Great  Hucklow  and  Tidswell.  I  was  informed  in  Corn- 
wall, that  no  vein  in  that  county  had  been  traced  in  length  more 
than  two  miles  ^  nor  had  any  vein  been  worked  out  in  depth. 
The  common  width  of  the  veins  is  from  one  to  two  feet,  but 
sometimes  the  width  exceeds  thirty  feel. 

In  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  and  in  the  mines  of  Northum- 
berland and  Durham,  the  principal  metalUc  veins  range  nearly 
east  and  west.  In  the  former  counties  they  are^  called  lodes,  in 
the  latter,  rtght-running  veins.  The  north  and  south  veins 
which  intersect  them  are  called  cross  courses :  these  are  seldom 
productive  of  ore.  Plate  VII,  &g.  3,  the  veins  b  bee  axe  repre- 
sented as  cut  through  by  a  cross  course.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  is  a  ground  plan.  The  thin  cross  courses  filled 
with  clay  are  called  fluan.    1  was  informed  by  aa  intelligent 
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jxoprieU»  ti  miiies  in  Oomnrall,  that  these  thin  ciosb  eomses 
invariaUy  displace  the  veins,  and  hold  up  the  water  on  one  side 
of  the  vein ;  but  it  is  most  worthy  of  notsce,  that  a  vein  which  is 
rich  in  ore  on  one  side  of  the  fluan,  will  be  poor  on  the  other, 
duery,  Is  this  connected  with  the  fluan  holding  up  the  water? 
In  CcNmwall  dis[riacement  by  cross  courses  is  only  a  few  inches 
in  some  veins,  in  others  it  is  several  fisithoms.  Ghi  Allston  Moor, 
in  Cumberland,  a  large  cross  course,  called  CMd  Carr's  Cross  Yein, 
cuts  through  two  veins  called  Goodham  Gill  Vein,  and  Grass 
Field  Hill  Vein,  and  has  thrown. them  aside  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  fathoms.  When  the  cross  course  intersects  the  east  and 
west  veins  at  right  angles,  the  displacement  is  generally  less,  than 
when  it  strikes  it  in  an  oblique  directi<»i.  This  eflfect  will  be 
more  cleariy  understood  by  referring  to  Plate  VII,  fig.  3. 

In  Northumberland  and  Durham,  cross  courses  contain  ore,  near 
their  junction  with  powerful  veins.  In  C<miwall,  ores  of  silv^ 
and  cobalt  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  cross  courses :  and 
at  the  Botallack  mine,  north  of  the  Land's  Bnd,  a  powerful  cross 
course,  running  north  and  south,  is  made  rich  by  die  junction  of 
east  veins,  which  resemble  small  rivulets,  opening  into  a  river. 
Their  position  will  be  better  understood  by  referring  to  Plate  Til} 
fig.  6.  The  direction  of  the  cross  course  or  great  vein,  running 
north  and  south,  is  represented  by  the  letters  n,  s,  the  direction 
of  the  small  veins,  rich  in  ore,  which  open  into  it,  are  represented 
by  6  6  «.  The  cross  course  is  rich  in  ore  to  the  distance  of  twenty 
or  thirty  fathoms,  on  each  side  of  its  junction  with  a  vein ;  but  no 
veins  are  found  branching  from  the  west  side  of  the  cross  cours^ 
The  cross  course  is  worked  in  those  parts,  where  it  is  rendered 
rich  by  the  junction  with  veins ;  the  small  veins  are  also  worked 
for  ore  and  are  very  productive.  The  rock  is  what  is  called  a 
free  or  soft  killas,  n^ar  the  great  cross  course  or  vein ;  but  fu^ 
ther  from  it,  it  becomes  a  haj^  blue  elvan  (flinty  slate.)  The 
width  of  the  vein  varies  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  It  contains 
grey  copper  ore  of  a  rich  quality.  Sometimes  the  sides  of  the 
vein  are  copper  ore,  and  the  middle  is  tin  ore,  as  represented 
Plate  VII,  fig.  7,  c  c,  which  is  a  vertical  section  of  part  of  the 
vein ;  fig.  6,  is  a  horizontal  section  of  the  cross  course  and  veins. 
The  master  of  the  mine  fumii^ed  me  with  the  above  particulars; 
aud  under  his  direction,  I  made,  on  the  spot,  the  two  rough  sec- 
tions, which  will  serve  to  convey  a  better  notion  of  this  singular 
metallic  repository,  than  can  be  obtained  by  a  verbal  description. 

Nor  should  it  be  omitted,  that  the  entrance  of  this  mine  is  at 
the  foot  of  a  precipice  more  than  200  feet  in  height,  on  the  border 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  workings  of  the  mine,  extend  two 
hundred  and  thirty  yards  under  the  sea.  From  this  subraaiin^ 
recess,  I  saw  rise  up  one  of  the  best  formed  and  noblest  looking 
men  I  ever  beheld,— a  perfect  model  for  the  Apollo  of  a  sculptor. 
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Ptoticular  metsEdlie  ores  axe  peattUar  to  cettain  rocks.  Thos, 
tin  oi^  occurs  in  granite,  and  some  kinds  of  state,- but  has  never 
been  found  in  limestone.  Certain  ores  are  not  unfrbqiiently  aaso^ 
ciated  together :;  thus,  lend  and  ^inc  often  occur  in  the  same  veih^ 
but  in  diffejerit  .proportions,  iTie  samfe*  metal  in  various  com- 
binations is  often  foUnd/in  one  veip:  thus,  native  wpper^  $ui- 
phurec  of  copper,  carbonate  of  cppperor  malachite,  sulphate  df 
copper  or  bkie  vitriol,  andcoppfer  combined  with  lead  and  4ron, 
frequently  occur  together  in  the  samcJ  mine.      .    •  >  ^ 

Galence^  a  sulphuret  of  lead,  is  ofieii  associated  with  white  lead 
dfe,  or  carbonate  of  lead.  The.  latter  though  a?  rich  ore,  contain- 
ing seventy  pet  cent,  of  leiid  has  no  metallic  appearance,' and- xP'as 
mistaken  for  cawk^^  aud  thrown- away, '  by  the  miniers  in -Derby- 
shire, tintil  Ihe  year  1603  or  1904  Tht?  mines  of  that  county 
haye-  been  worked'  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Eirfperor  Adrian, 
and  the  qaaiitity  of  ore  which  has  been  wasted  dslring  that  perio/i 
must  haVe  been  immense'.'**' • 

In  what  manner  kaetatlic.vmns  wete  fiUed^ith^ore  has  greatly, 
divided  the.  opinions  of  .geologists..  Dr,  Hutton  ^ipposes  that 
both  dykes  and  veins  were  filled,  with  their  contents  in  a.  state  df 
AJsion,  by  iniectionJ&om  below;  the  expansive  fojce  of  the  ni^lted 
matter  having  cracked  the>  surface,  and  opened  a  passage  for  its' 
receptipQ.  (See  Chap.  Xl)  That  many  dykes- were  so  formed 
I  think  probable,  from  circumstanpes  previously  stated:  .  Othe^ 
dykes  appear  to  have  been  opeh  £ssiires^'l  filled .  by  materials 
washed  .from  the  sur&ce,  and  contain  rounded  stones,  .andsoqie^ 
tin]^  lindecayed  vegetable  matter.  From  a  dyke  of  ^lary  in  a  coal 
mine  in  Yorkshire,  two'hun^i^d  and  fifteen  feet  deep,!  have  drawn 
out  long  vegetable  fibera^  af^rently  roots,  th^  woody  pail:  of  which 
was  unchanged,  and  burned  hke  the  roots  of  coinmon  iVeeds.     . 

Werner  supposes  all  veins  and  dykes  were  first  produced  by 
the.  shrinking  of  the  Q:iaterials^  of  which  mountains  are  composed ; 
and  that  metallic,  veins  have  been  filled  from  above,  by  the  ores 
in  a  state  of  solution^f  This  theory  hds  been  advanced  with 
inuch  confidence,,  and  warmly  supported  by  many  geologists: 
but  I  hai^e.  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  tha^  it  is  demonstratively 
repugnant  to  ifacts:  indeed,  the  implicit  credit  which  has  been 
givep  tp  Werner's  dogmas^on  this  subject,  is  one,  among  mimer- 

" —       .  ■  *  k  ■■  ■  ■' — ' '  ■      '   -  •    ,  '    •         '  ■         "-  • 

*In  1810  few  of  the  working  miiwra  could  di8ffilg[Ui8h  compact  whita^  \mid  ore, 
from  cawk  or  flulphtito,ofH»iirytes ;  thoir  Bpeciirc  gravil};  and  appoaranoe:are  DOt  very 
different.  Thciolldwinjg  test  js  of  easy  application,  and  ^iii  serVe  to  diacovcr  ,the 
presence  of  lead  :— If  a  nmall  auantity  of  flowers  of  sutphur,  mixed  with  a  liltlo 
potash  or  soda,  be  melted  on  tiie  point  of  a  knife,  in  a  candle,  afnd  applied  to  the 
■rioistened  surface  of  tJie  Btone,  it  (Will  make  a  black  apot,  if'tho  mineral  containa 
white  lead  ore..  •    ^   .  '     ,     .  ._  .  '        ,^    ' 

f  Tberoaod  pebble^  ^hicb  are  aoinotimea  found  in  veins^  havq  been  cited  to 
prove  that  veins  were  filled  from  above:  they  were  probably  introduced  by  sub- 
tenraoean  curr^to. 

.    ■        43  '        • 
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OQS  instaxicesy  of  oa«D  of  .digtiqgtitthed  Ialeiil9  raagnkig  their 
judgment  to  aut^iority,  and  ^unporting  the  mott  absurd  proposi- 
tions, when  coniformable  to  their  favorite  hypothesis.'  if  veins 
were  filled  J[>y  metallic  solutions  from  above,vthese  solutions  most 
have  covered  the  highest  mountains  over  the  whole  earth ;  and, 
instead  of  fiiiding.nietaili&oiiesin  the  present  confined  leposito- 
iSes,  they  would-  iiU  all  th6  cavities  and  v^leys  in  eveijr  pwt  of 

.  the  world.^  As  this  theoiy  8u|>poses  likewise,  that  veins  were 
formed  at  different  times,,  a  niunber  of -these  metallic  aplations 
wwld  succeed  each  othefv:  we  should  fipd  regular  strata. of  ore  in 
all  primary  and  transition  rocks,  and  the  quantity  formed  by  these 
deep  seas  of  metallic  matter,  wduld  be  inconceivaUy  gmt. 
'  This  theory  is,  dclcidedly  invalidated  by  the  following  fecti 
Whei}  a  metallic  vein  passes  through  different  Hinds  of  rock,  it  is 
g^esally  observed  that  die  quality  of  the  ore  varies  with  that  of 
the  rock  through  which  it  passes:  even  sOme  beds  of  the  same 
rock  are  more  productive  than  others,  and  are  called  by  miners 
bearing  iineasures.  This  is  the  case  in  Durham,  Derbyshire, 
Oornwall,  and  {xrobably  in  every  mining  district^  in  England  and 
Wale^ 

Not  only  does  the  variation  in  the  nature  of  4he  ^rock  dccasiona 
change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  (ve,  but  the  ininersl  sub- 
stance or  matrix  whioh  accompanies  ores,  generally  varies  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  rock.    Quartz^and  bary  tes  are  more  frequently  the 

:  matrix  in  granite  and  edate  rocks,  than  calcareous  spar;  in  oslca- 
reoTiv  mountains,  quiartz  is  rarely  the-pcevailing  matrix.  .  In  tbe 
counties  pf  Durham  an(}Nertham6erlaad,.  veins  pass.tfanmgh 
siliceous  sandstone,  argillaceous  shale  and  limestone. .  (See  Plaf^ 
YII,  fig.  .a. )  The  ore  is  more  abund^t  in  thd  Mmestone  than  in 
the  sandstone^  and  in  the  shale^*  provincially- called  j^&t/^,  ore  very 
wely,  if  ever,  occurs.  In  one  mine  at  Welhope  the  matrix  of  the 
vein,  as  it  passes  through  the  sandstone;  ii  cawk  or  the  sulphate 
^f  barytes ;  but  when  it  inters  the.  limestone,  it  changes  to  carbon- 
ate, of  barytes  in  balls,  having  a  radiated  diverging  stnictiire. 
What  is  still  more  deserving  of  notice,  when  the. rock  on  one  side 
of  a  vein  is  thrown  up  or  down  considerably,  so  as  to  bring  A 

•  stratum  of  limestone  opposite,  a  stmtum  of  sandstone,  or  when 
what  are  called  the  walls  or  cheeks  of  the  vein  are  of  two  different 
♦  kinds  of  stone  (see  plate  VII,  fig.  6,  \  the  vein  is  never  so  produc- 
tive in  ore,  as  wlien  both,  sides  of  the  vein  are-  of  the  same  kind. 
lathe  above  figure,  diferent  strata  are  opposite  to  each  other, 
except  where  the  strata  are  of  great  thickness :  thus,  parts  of  the 
loWer  bed  of  limestone,  a  a,  form  the  wall  on  each  side  of  the 
vein,  and  in  such  situations  it  is  rich  in  ore ;  vbut  the  upper  part 
of  the  bed,  a,  is  brought  opposite  to  a  bed  of  sandstone,  6,  on  the 

,   left ;  and  in  this  part  of  the  Veinit  will  become  poorer,  and  the 
same  will  be  the  case  -when  the  vein  passes  through  the  upper 
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stfala^'tin  Mme  it  will  contain  no  tiaetallic  ore..   This  fact  fdone 
seems  safficient  to  invalidate  the  theory  of  Werhery  that  veln^, 
were  filled  witjh  metallic  solutions,  ponred  in  from  the  uppeH  pert. 
Had.  this  been  the  case,  the  natoie  -of  the  rock  co.t;dd  have  made . 
no  difference  in  the  quality  or  quantity  (^thd. ore. 

Werner,  in  hie  '^  Treatise  of  Yeins,"  states^one  instaqGe,  as  if 
it  were*  extraorduiaryj^  of  the  ore  (^hailging  its  ^u$y  ty,  as  the  v^in 
peesed  through  different  rocks;  and  i» inclined  to  admit,  that  elee^ 
live  affinity  for-Aie  tock  may  have  cpnttibuted  to  the  effect  The 
ckcumstance,  so,  far  from  being  extraordihaFy,  is  of  common  oc- 
ounenee,.and  known  to  all  working  itiini»3;  The. entire  ce^sa* 
tioir  of  the  ore  in  one  part  of  a  rock,  and  its  re-appearance  heloji^, 
ai^  still  more  striking.  .  .  /.  ^  ; 

In  Derbyshire,  the  beds  of  metalliferous  lim^stime. are.  skpafated 
by  beds  of  basaltic  rock^  called  toadstoiie. .  When  a  vein  of  lead 
is  worked  through  the  first  limestone  down  ta  the  tbadstone,  it 
ceases  to  qontain  any  ore,  and  often  entirely  disappears :  o^  sink« 
ingjhrough  the  toadstone  to  the  second  limestone,  the  ore  isfound 
agafn,  but  is  cut  off  by  a  lower  bed  of  toadstone,  under  which  it- 
appears  again  in  the  third  limestone.  In  strong  veins,  particles  of 
lead  occur  in  tbb  toadstoile,  but  in  very  small  quantities. .       .  s 

If  mineral  veins  were  filled  from  above  by  metallic'  solutions,  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  nature  of  the  rock  should  change 
the  quality  <s[  the  ore ;  much  less  could  the  ore^disappear.  in  one 
stratum^  and  appear  again  in  a  stratum  below  it.  Nor  couM  the 
rein  h6  filled  $y  matter*  ejected  or  snbhmed  from  below  ,*  for  in 
either  case  it  would  be  equally  impossible  to  explain  why  the  or&< 
disappears  in  the  toadstone,  though  the  vein  is  continued  through 
il.  See  P^ate  IT,  fig.  5,  where  bb  b  hie  three  beds  of  limestone 
divide  by^bedir  of  »toadlstone,  .ee,  and  covered  bysandstcme. 
When  the  vein  descends  tOvthe  first  bed^of  toadstone,  e,  the  ore. 
disappears;  but  on  sinking  through  to  the  second  bed  of  lime- 
stone,  it  is  found  again :  it  •disappeaie  a  second  time  at  the  next 
b^  <k  toadstone,  and  reappears  in.  the  lower  limestone^  3. ;  An- 
other veiri,  a  a,  is  supposed  to  jpenetcate  the  beds  of  toadstone,  e  e, 
but  contains  little  ore  where  it  passes  through  them.  The  upper  ' 
pert  of  the  vein^  a,  fc  repressented  as  penetrating  the  superincum- 
bent teidstone,  which  is  sometimete  the  case :  in  this  upper  part 
of  the  vein,  the  m<»t  curious  jaoducttwis  of  ihe  Odin  mine,  nea^ 
Castleton,  are  discovered.*    Such  facts  prove  that  these  veins ^ 

*  The  fiict  of  melttllte  vtips  beiag  entirely  cnthft  by  tbcr  beds  of  toadeume,  ktm 
recently  been  doubted ;  it  is  suppoeed  that  tbe  vein  i»  continued  through  the  toad- 
stone, though  it  containe  no  Ore  :.  but  the  Aict  of  veiQB  being  cut  oft  by  the  Roamd  of 
olay,  (called  tooif  hoards^  if  it  could.be  established,  would  lead  to  the  same  con' 
elusion  as  the  separatidn  of  the  Vein  by  toadstone.  My  late  viaits  to  Defbyshire 
have  convinced  me  more  fully  that  Mr.  Farey  was*  too  nastv  in  forming  his  opin- 
ions, and  that  he  did  ftot  always  select  his  inibnnatidii  nrom  the  'best  eourcoa. 
Neither  the  beds  of  day  nor  toadstone  may  contaia  ore,  and  yet  the  vein  may  pasa 
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weve -not  fiUed  from  above.  Pin^eflBor  Jameaon  has  oonjectoiedt 
that  the  beds  of  toadstone  and  limestoae  in  I>effbysliiie;  with  the 
metallic  vetDs,  were  all  cotemporanBOQs,  and  tint  the  toadslone 
crcMied  tbiough  the  reins  at  the  time  of  their  ibnnatimi;  but  the 
different  organic  lemains  in  the  upper  and  lower  beds  of  lime- 
stone, piedude  the  poaability  o(  their  havingi)een  foimed  at  the 
aame  tim^.  The  zoophytes  in  the  lower  bed  of  rock  could  DOt 
be  living  and  co-exifltent  with  thooe  m  the  upper,  nor  with  the 
vegetable  remains  occasionally  found  in  'the  sandstone  which  fie- 
quently  coyevs  the  whole,  and  intp  which  the  veins  someCiffles 
shoot.  CuTier  has  well  observed,  that  the  existence  of  diffeiait 
organic  remains  ofiers.  incontestible  proofe,  that  the  upper  and 
lower  strata  in  which  they  were  fodnd,  were  Jonned  in  succcs- 
flon.  As  a  farther  proof  of  the  influence,  which  the  positioD  of 
the  rock  has  upcm  the  vein  which  intersects  it,  th^  miners  both  in 
Wales  and  Derbyshire  maintain,  that  wherever,  tfacae  is  a  depie»- 
sion  in  the  strata,  and  they  dip  on  .both  ades  towards  the  vein, 
(see  Plate  YII,  fig.  9,)  in  such,  situations,  the  richest  veios  oc- 
cur. 

If  metallic,  matter  were  not  poured  i&  from  above,  nor  ejected 
from  iwlow,  in  what  maimer  did  it  come  into  the  vein?  The 
^  state  of  cb^ical  science,  and  the  facts  at  present  known,  are  too 
limited  to  Aimish  a  solution  to  this  iatecesting  qttfestionr  There 
are,  however,  certain  indications. which  may  serve  as  a  clue  to  fu- 
ture discovery. 

The  variation  of  the  mineral  froduds  in  veins^  as  they  po^ 
through  different  strata^  ^ems  to  prove^  that  the  strata  were  efi- 
eient  caus^ift  producing  thisiHiriation, 

The  discovery  of  the  metallic  natvre  of  the  very  earths  offchkh 
rocks  are^omposeij  and  the  prgbahUity  thai  the  metals  themsdves 
are  compound  substances  of  which  hydrogen  forms  a^pati,  open 
new  views  respecting  the  fbrmatiefi  ofmidallicsnaUer  by  natural 
processes^  which  may  be  within  the  reach  jdf  human  power  to  (fe* 
velop,  if  mot  to'imitate. 

Per/taps  metallic  matter  was  diffused  through  different  nx^ 
according  to  their  elective  affinity,  and  sq}arated  from  them JV 
voltaic  electricity  J  the  different  sides  of  the  vein  possessing  difer- 
eht  states  of.  electricity ;  or  the  strata  map  act  like  a  series  of 
plates  in  the  voUaiopile,  s^rating  and  secreting  metallic  p^^ 
from  its  different  combinaiions.  Some  of  tlie  metals  ^md  other 
substances  found  in  veins,  are  capable  of  solution  in  hydrogen' 
gas,  and  perhaps  all  of  them  may  be  so  by  natural  processes; «» 


through  ,them,  but,  beiog  unprodurctive,  it  is  not  noticed,  in  aonle  instancefl,  ^^ 
beds  of  loadstone  may  have  been  protruded  between  the  beds  of  limestone,  wi^' 
the  formation  of  metallic-veins,  as  Mr.  Wbiteburst  originalljr  maintained. 
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ikbi  Btaie  thjof,  mayr  have  penetrated  the  v^,  and  dqpoeited  tbeir 
eonienU.^  >  ,/  .  . 

If  saet&Uii;  matter  be  now  foAning  in  mines,  the  process  of  its 
ibimation  is -extremely  slow ;-  but  there  are  ciicumstances  which  . 
aj^iear  to  pfove^  tlmt  it  may  in.spme  instances  be^)«teeived.  M. 
Trebra^  duector  of  the  mined  in  Hanover^  informed  a  gendemaa 
of  my  acqoaint^ce,  that  he  had  seen  a  leather  thong  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  a'  -mine  coated  with  sihrer  o^e :  he  had-  also  ob^ 
served  native  silver,  and  vitieous. silver  ore,  cdating  the  w;ooden 
supports  left  ;iii  a  mine  called  Dreyweiber,  in  the  district  of  ISfar 
rienfaiirgh)  which  had  been  und^  water  twa  hundred  years,  and[ 
was  opened  in  1777.  .' 

VL  Tcebra  was  led  to  infer  from  his  own  observations  on  mines, 
that  metallic  ores  are  formed  by  mineral  exhalations^  or  were  once 
in.^  gaseous  state.  Mr.  Westgarth  Forster,  a- practical  miner,  in 
Northumberland^  states,  that-ai  Woifclough  mine,,  in  the  county 
of  Durliam,  whioh  was  closed  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
opened  again,  needles  of  white  lei^  ore  were  observed  projecting- 
from,  the  walls,  inore  than  two  inches  in  length. 

These  and  other  phenomena  observable  in.  mines,  may  coo^ 
vinc^  .us  that  there  are  processes  going  on  at  present  in  the  great 
laboratory  of  the-  earth,  and  perhaps  there  are  analogous  processes 
taking  place  in  the  atmosphere,  w^ich  may  throy-  some  light  on 
these  hidden  operations,  of  nature.  The'  formation  of  saline  mat- 
ter on  the  sur&ce  of  walls,  is  a  fact  which  merits  n^ore  attenticm 
than  it  has  hitherto  received.  Dr.  Kidd,  of  Chcford,  has  published 
some  v«ry  ingenious  observations  and  e:fcperiments,.Qn  the  sponta;' 
neous  production  of  nitre  on  limestone^  which  may  lead,  to  more 
important  results,  than  the  learned  Professor  appears  to  have  an- 
ticipated. These  experiments  riiow,  that  neither  the  alkali,  nop 
the~acid  exists  previously  in  the  stone ;  nor  do  they  exist  ready 
formed  in  the  moisture  of  the- atmosphere,  dry  frosty  weather 
being  particularly  favorable  to  the  rapid  pcoductien  of  nitre,  and 
moist  weather  the  contrwy.  "^       .    ^ 

When  a  portion  of  the  waU  was  protected  from  acoess  to  the 
atmosphere  by  glass,  which  pro^dcted.a  little  distance  from  the 
surface,  the  formation  erf.  nitre  went  on  for  a  certain  time>  and 
then  ceased.  The  saline  crystals  were  better  defined  j  and  longer 
than  on  the  other  parts  pf  the  wall.  When  the  wall  Was.  coated 
with  paint,  crystateof  nitre  were  even  formed  on  the  paint  The 
formation  of  carbonate  6f  lead  oil  the  wallsof  the  mine  ai  Wbif- 
clough,  may  be  analogous  to  the  formation  of  nitre,  and,  in*  both 

— .  -—    -  .  .1 '  - .  I     .  ■  if  I,. I-    .  1  ,.,, ..    .  I  - ,  I .  * — — »- — L,.  ..■-.  '  .-■  ■»     ,  -■• 

*  The  part  printed  in  italica  appejared  in  the  first  edition  of  thia  work,  ISl^S,  p. 
227.  I  ficarccly  expected  that.^tne  ^opinions  Xhen  advanoed,  would  id  Kttle  more 
than"^  twenty  years  afterward?,  be  so  strongly  confirmed  by  direct  experrmenls,  as 
fiiey  have  been  by  those  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Croesc.-^See  Observa^ons  «t  the  end 
of  the  present  chapter. 
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iiwtimrfts,  the  smftoe  of  the  wall,  and  of  tlie  ^tmosph^ie,  may 
petliaps  be  oomidered  as  two  galvanic  plates  in  action,  deoompo- 
aing  mi  leoampoundiiq;  tiie  ekoMntaoT  metallic  oc  aedine  matter 
.  fnm  the  atmoaphere,  or  the  gapwoiB  flnida  \dth  which  it>  inter- 
miied.  The  baae  ef  nilie  (polaaaum)  is  known  to  b&a jaietai; 
aad  coidd  we  ad»  natova  in  the  act  of  produchig  a  fixed  alkaM 
fiom  mom  simple  eloBeiitB,  we  might  compel  bar  to  reiFeal  the 
pioceas,  by  which  she  piepafeaher  metallk  Ueasat^  in'die  deep 
leceaaesof  theeardi.  Nwcan  thediacoveiy  bo y«ty  remote;  for 
we  ate  alieedy  acquainted  with  the  compoaition  of  the  vohitile 
alkali^  and  are  thereby  enabled  sneceesfuUy  to  imitate  Datme  in 
its  formation. 

>When  the  matrix,  or  the  substance  which  printcipally  fiUsjrdns, 
18  a  aof^  unctuous  day,  tnasses  and  partideac^  ore  are  oflen  dissan- 
inated  through  it,  varying  in  size  iiom  a  pea  to  that  of  etlaige 
gouM,  and  are  sometimes  even  of  many  tona'  weight.  Meaegof 
tetnstone  are  also  imbedded  in  the  same  manner;  and  itisobfler- 
ved  that  the  ma^Ms  both  of  ore.  and  veinstone  are  of  no  determi- 
jiate  shape,  and  have  generally  the  appearance  of  beiog  corroded. 
Jiie  we  to  conclude,-  in  such  instances,  that  the  hard  minerals,  and 
metallic  ores,  have  been  formed  inihe  sabstanee  of  the  clay  by 
some  peculiar  elective  affinity,  or  that  they  once  odcnfiei  the 
cavity  ^f  the  vein,  and  havB  been  all  subseqaentiy  decomposed, 
except  the  remaining  detached  masses  ?  .  I  shcnild  be  mc^  incli- 
ned to  adopt  the  former  opinion;  but  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
there  are  inexplicablemstances  of  the  diastppeanmce  of  minerals, 
which  formerly  existed  ia  veins. 

'  The  forma  tioo  of  one  mineral  upon  the  crystsjis  of  another, 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  crystal  which  has  served  as  the 
mould,  is  indeed  a  common  phenomenonin  many  Englishmines. 
I  have  before  me  a  mass  of  rock  crystal  £rpm  Cturham,  filmed 
on  cubic  fluor  spar,  but  the  crystals  g£  the  latter  have  entirely 
disappeared,  leaving  nothing  but  the  impression  of  their  form. 
In  the  tnines  of  Derbyshire,  incrustations  of  calamine  are  fonned 
on  calcareoq^  crystals,  takmg  the  shape  of  the  dog-tooth  spar; 
but. in  these  false  crystals,  no  (race  of  the  interior  crystal  is  left 
Certain  local  causes  also  appear  to  infiuenee  the  crystallization  of 
minerals  in  different  districts,  and  to  dispose  them  to  take  peculiar 
secondary  fonns,  which  may  be  considered  a^  appropriate  to  the 
minerals  of  that  district.  The  pjrramidal  cryatallization  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  called  the  dog^^ooth  qxir  (ehaux  earbanatie  tne- 
iastaiique  of  Haiiy,)  is  ,abui:^ant  in  some  of  the  mines  of  De^ 
byshire,  whilst  the  same  mineral  rarely  assume  that  form  in  the 
mines  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  but  is  crystallized  in  oth- 
er forms,  which  are  equally  rare  in  the  Derbyshire  mines.  Fluor 
spar,  and  sulphate  of  tarytes,  have  appropriate  forms  in  different 
districts,  frona  which  any  deviations  jnay  be  considered  as  van- 
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etifiB.  nribe  eanles  ^tir)bch  oecaakm  .this  dirttrsity  ofsecmidary 
fonns^  in  minends -whose  ecN^^tilursit  parts,  appear  by  eh^taiio^ 
analysis  lo  be  prepisisly.the  aeune/are  noknown:  Qor  are  wq  able, 
lo  explain,  ia  what  manner  the  crystals  before  mentioned  have 
disappeared,  but  {these  &cts  ^ve,  that  the  powers  of  nature  ex^ 
tend  beyopd  the  present  hmits  of  ^lence ;  and  it  is  mare  conscv 
^nant  with  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy,  frankly  to^  aclmowledg& 
our  ignorance,  than  to  form  systems,  frgfm  imperfect  data,  which 
can  onty  serve  to  perpetuate  error. 

Metallic  ^tes  kt  rounds  fragments,  and  grains  of  native  metals 
are  frequently  fotind  in  the  :sands  of  rivers.;  they  have  beto'  cap- 
riad  ther^  by  tprrents  or  inundations;  the  xbcks  in  which  th^ 
were  originally  formed,  having  been disintegAted ordecomposed. 
The  tnetals,  gold  and  platina,  being  indestructible  by  the  action 
of  Kr,  water,  or  the  miners^^idSptemaih  for  ages  imchan^ed,  in 
the  form  of  minute  grains.  .The  oxide  of  tin  is  a  very  heavy 
^Lnd  hard  mineral ;  and  it  is  owing  to  its  weight  undsiiixdestroeti* 
Ibility^  that  it  is  found  in 'the  sancb  of  rivers,  or  oh  the  sea-  shore, 
-where-  it  som:etimes  occurs  in  coRsiderable  quantities,  and  is  sepa** 
rated  from  the  sand  or  alluvial  soil  by  directing  streams  of  water 
over  it :  hence  such  works  are  in  Cornwall  called  Stream  ^Work& 
With  the.  pebbles  of  tinstcme,  there 'are  fragments  of  giranite  anid 
olher  rocksi  which  serve  to.  indicate,  from  what  mountains  in  the 
vicinity  the  stream. tin  has  been. washed'  out.  Particles  and  small 
pieces  of  gold  are  sometimes  found  with  stream  tin^  in  the  samdB 
of  Comwsdl.  ;    .    .  ■ 

Gold  being,  as  before  stated,  less  subject  to  cblsmical  change 
thsin  the  other  niijetals,  is  found  in.  the  sands  of  rivers  in  tarious 
parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  Africa  and  South  America^  \  A 
considerable  part  erf  the  gold  obtained  from,  Africa,'is  procured  by 
washing  thousand  of  rivers  f  it  is  -found  in  small  grains  C3[lled  gold 
dust.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  in  certain  parts  of  rivers  the 
sands  were  rich  in  gold,  which  seemed  to  be  renewed  afier  heavy 
rains,  ^d  yet  but'  little  gold  was  fowti^  in  the. sands  higher  up  the 
river.  ^  No  satisfactory  explanaticm  has  been  offered,  respecting 
the  limitation  of  the  auriferous  sands  to  certain  localities.  Facts : 
have  recently  been  ^itated  to  the  author,,by^  gentleman  connected 
with  the  'gold  mine  companies  in  North  .Carotina,  which  appear 
to  elucidate  the  periodk^al  renewal  of  gold  in  the  African  rivers. 
About  the  year  1810,  gold  was  found  in  the  beds  of  several  rivers 
in  North  Carolina:  one  ma^  was  obtained  weighing  281bs.  Aflter-> 
wards  grains  of  gold  were  discovered  in  the  beds  of  several  of  the 
rivers  and  brooks  both  of  North  and  South  Carelina,  aiid  of  Geor- 
gia. For  some  years  after  gold  had  been  discovered  in  these 
States,  the  inhabitants  were  content  with  searching  for  gold  in 
the^bed8  oi  the  brooks  and  riyers  after  heavy  rluns.  Qoq  of  tfaa 
proprietors  of  a  gold  stream,  having  noticed  that  it  never  yielded 
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gold  abore*  a  certaiii  point/  where  a  small  brook  entered  into  it, 
•waar -induced  to  tooe  the  brook  to  its  source,  aEoddiscoveiedin 
the  adjacent  rocks,  veins  of  quartz,  which  wdre  found  to  cootaia 
pieces  6(  native  gold,  and  were  subsequently  worked  as  mines.^ 
It  is  highly  probable  that  in  Africa,  the  ^ands  in  certain  parts  of 
,  rivers  become  auriferous,  by  the  depositions  iiom  rivulets  tbat 
flow  iiAo  the  main  stream. 

Vk.'  Hennah.rof  Plymouth,  has  in  his  coUeetion  several  pieces 
of  native  gold,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  bean  to  that  of  a  hazel- 
nut ;  they  were  found  in  stream  works  near  St.-  Austel.  He  has 
also  a  specimen  of  stream  tin,  eight  or  nine  inches  in  le»gth,  and 
five  or  six  in  breadth,  which  was  evidently  .once  part  of  a  vein. 
In  the  same  stream  work  they  could  distipguish  at  ddfTerent  depths, 
thfe  different  veins  from  whioh  the  ore.  had.  been  washed  out 
The  pebbles  of  tin  ore  have  in  some  situations- been  washed  into 
the  sea,  and  afterwards  covered  by  beds  of  clay  or  gravel.  la 
Mount's  Bay,  south  of  the  town  of  Penzance,  there  wasfonnerly 
a  bed  of  stream  tin,  worked  under  the  sea. .  The'  stream  tin  cof- 
ei:s  the  killas  or  slate  rock  of  the  K>ountry^  and  is  cpvered  by  a  bed 
of  clay :  a  perpendicular  shaft-  or  tunnel  w^  sunk  through  the 
clay,  and  the  bed  of  stream  tin  was  woriced  like  a  bed  of  coal, 
thecky  forming  the  roof  (See  .Plate  VII,  fig.  8.)  The  work- 
ings were  continued  under  the  sea,  but  were  at  length  inundated 
and  discontinued.  The  bed  viyAi  pfebbles  qf  tinstone,  is  seen 
covering  the  beds  of  slate ;  upon  this  is  a^hick  bed  of  water- 
tight clay;  over  which  the  tide  rolls.  An  iron  cylinder  was  sunk 
tlumigh  the  clay  as  a  shaft  to  the  tinstone,  which  was  worked 
like  ^  bed  of  coal  and  drawn  up  the  cylinder. 

The.  following  is  a  silrnmary  account  of  the  geological  locali- 
ties in  whiph  the  different  metallic  ores  are  generally  found : — 
.    Platina,  and  the  recently  discovered  metals  palladium,  rhodium, 
osmiujEn,  and  iri^iium,  have  xhiefly  been  found  in  the  sands  of 
rjvers. 

Gold  ai>d  silver  and  found  in  primary  and  transition  rocks,  in 
porphyry  and  sienite,  and  in  the  lowest  sandstone.  Gold  has 
been  occasionally  discovered  in  coal,  and  very>abundantly  in  the 
sands  of  rivers,  and  sometimes  in  volcanic  rocks-  Silver  is  very 
frequently  associated  with  lead,  in  different  proportions,  in  the 
lead  OTes-of  Great  Britain  :  in  some, of  them,  the  quantity  is  so 
considerable,  as  to  be  worth  the  expense  of  extracting  it  from  the 
le&d,  by  caldnation-  -        .,     ,  .  ^       .     . 

Mejpcury  is  found  in  slate,  in  limestone,  and  in  coal  gtrata. 

'  Copper,  in  primary  and  transition  rocks,  in  porphyry,  sienite, 

and  occasionally  in  sandstone,  in  coal  strata,  and  alluvial  ground. 

Masses  of  native  copper  of  many  thousand  pounds-  weight,  are 

said  to  be  found  on  the  surface,  in  the  interior  of  North  America. 

Iron,  in  every  kind  of  rock.  -    . . 
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Tin,  in  granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  slate. 

Lead  and  zinc,  in  primary  and  transition  rocks,  particularly  in 
the  mountain  limestone ;  also  in  porphyry  and  sienite ;  in  the 
lowest  sandstone,  and  occasionally  in  coal  strata. 

Antimony,  in  primary  and  transition  mountains ;  it  is  also  found 
in  porphyry  and  sicjnite. 

Nickel,  bismuth,  cobalt,  in  primary  mountains,  except  lime- 
stone, trap,  and  serpentine.  Cobalt  and  nickel  also  occur  in  transi- 
tion mountains,  and  in  sandstone. 

Arsenic,  in  primary  and  transition  mountains,  and  in  porphyry. 

Manganese,  in  primary  and  transition  mountains,  and  occasion- 
ally in  the  lower  stratified  rocks. 

Molybdena  and  tungsten,  uranium,  and  titanium,  in  granite, 
gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  slate.  The  latter  metals,  with  chronium, 
columbium,  cerium,  and  tellurium,  are  very  rare  in  nature,  and 
can  only  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  with  great  difficulty. 


OBSERVATIONS   ON   ELECTRO-CHEMICAL    EXPERIMENTS,    THAT   ELUCIDATE 
THE    FORMATION   OF   METALLIC   ORES. 

The  experiments  and  discoveries,  recently  made  by  the  aid  of  voltaic 
electricity,  have  tended  much  to  elucidate  the  formation  of  metallic  ores  in 
different  rocks,  as  I  anticipated  twenty-five  years  since  would  probably  be 
the  case,  see  p.  357.  The  connection  between  voltaic  electricity  and 
magnetism,  if  not  their  identity,  is  now  clearly  established,  but  this  discov- 
ery has  led  to  sonie  erroneous  opinions  and  statements,  respecting  the  di- 
rection of  metallic  veins,  and  its  relation  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  with 
which  there  can  b^  no  connection  whatever.  The  angle  of  the  magnetic 
meridian  being  ever  variable,  and  having  a  range  of  fifty  degrees  from  east 
to  west,  we  cannot  admit,  that  the  direction  of  metallic  veins  is  in  any  way 
dependent  on  its  influence,  unless  it  could  be  proved,  that  metallic  veins 
changed  their  position  and  traveled  east  and  west,  with  the  variation  of 
the  magnetic  needle.  This  would  indeed  be  "  an  astounding  fact '^ — See 
AthencRum,  Sept.  d,  1836.     Report  of  the  British  Association. 

Mr.  Crosse  of  Broomfield,  Somersetshire,  gave  an  account  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association,  at  Bristd,  August,  1836,  of  various  exper- 
iments made  with  a  voltaic  apparatus,  which  had  retained  its  eiiergy  for 
a  whole  year,  by  the  agency  of  pure  water  only.  The  water  from  a  cav- 
ern in  the  Quantock  hills,  he  submitted  to  the  action  of  this  apparatus  for 
several  days,  and  snceeeded  in  procuring  calcareous  spar,  and  arragonite 
(similar  to  what  had  been  found  in  the  cavern,)  by  the  percolation  of 
water,  over  limestone  and  clay  slate.  In  a  similar  manner,  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  metallic  solutions,  carbonate  of  copper,  phosphate  of 
copper,  arseniate  of  copper,  carbonate  of  lead,  sulphuret  of  iron,  and 
many  other  minerals ;  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  he  succeeded  in 
the  ^rmation  of  quartz  crystals  (by  the  same  apparatus)  from  fluosilicic 
acid. 

Mr.  Fox,  of  Falmouth,  has  made  numerous  experiments,  proving  the 
agency  of  voltaic,  or  what  he  calls  electro-magnetic  agency,  on  the  forma- 
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tioo  of  meullie  ores  m  was.  He  is  of  apmiaa  that  difEefOit  adine  solu- 
tions may  be  eontained  in  the  minute  fianres,  and  interaticeB  of  rocks, 
which  maj  place  these  rocks  in  difioent  electrical  conditions  with  respect 
to  each  other,  and  he  soggestB,  that  the  high  temperature  of  water  in  the 
deeper  parts  of  veins,  maj  gire  it  a  great  power  of  dissolving  saline  or 
earihj  roberals,  and  that  the  water  in  ascending  would  lose  its  tempera- 
ture, and  deposit  its  contents  on  the  sides  of  veins. 

The  formation  of  arragonite  and  calcaieoos  spar  from  the  same  water, 
as  it  passed  over  rocks  of  slate  or  limestone,  as  above  stated  by  Mr.  Crosse, 
was  evidently  the  result  of  the  diflerent  electrical  conditions  of  the  two 
rocks ;  lor  Mr.  Crosse  produced  both  these  minerals  from  the  same  water, 
at  the  opposite  wires  or  poles  of  his  voltaic  apparatus.  It  is,  I  think, 
highly  probable  that  the  matter  that  forms  metallic  beds,  between  two 
b^s  of  rock,  was  originally  diffused  through  <Mie  of  them,  in  a  state  of 
solution,  and  was  aderwards  separated  by  electrical  agency  and  collected 
into  an  irregular  stratum  or  bed.  The  passage  or  tran^rence  of  one 
mineral  sub^nce  through  another,  by  electro-chemical  action,  has  been 
fully  established,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  same  agent  may  be 
also  operative  in  forming  those  hard  concretionary  masses  or  strata,  often 
found  in  beds  of  sand  or  marl.  Such  are  the  irregular  strata  of  fibroos 
gypsum  in  red  marls,  running  in  different  directions  through  it,  and  the 
siliceous  masses  and  con^^ions  in  green  sand ;  see  p.  254. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

ON  SUBTERRANEAN  RIVERS  AND  CURRENTS,  AND  ON  CAVERNS. 

Occurrence  of  Subterranean  Currents  and  Rivers  in  yarioua  Parts  of  the  World. — 
The  Principal  Agents  in  the  Fonnation  of  Cayems. — Remarkable  Cavern  and 
Cascade  in  the  Speedwell  Mine,  Derbyshire. — Subterranean  Currents  and  Cav- 
erns generally  in  calcareous  Mountains. — ^The  Reason  explained, — Subterranean 
Currents  connected  with  the  Sur&ce  Water,  deposit  Animal  and  Vegetable  Re-~ 
mains  between  ancient  Strata,  proved  by  Fact8.---Cavems  with  Bones  of  extinct 
Species  of  Animals  in  Germany  and  France,  intermixed  with  Human  Bones, 
and  Implements  of  Industry. — ^bones  introduced  into  Caverns  by  Subterranean 
Currents  and  other  Causes,  and  at  different  Epochs. — Bone  Cavern  at  Kirkdale, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  at  Ban  well,  in  Somersetshire. — Bones  ibund  in  the  CleAs  and 
Fissures  of  Rocks  forming  O^ous  Breccia  in  various  Parts  of  Europe,  and  in 
New  Holland. — Epochs  of  their  Deposition,  supposed  to  be  different  in  distant 
Parts  of  the  Globe. 

Bbsibe  the  fissures  and  spaces  filled  with  metallic  matter,  that 
occur  iu  the  older  rocks,  as  described  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
there  are  empty  spaces  or  caverns,  that  sometimes  extend  far  into 
the  interior  of  mountains,  and  sometimes  descend  to  considerable 
depths.  Almost  all  large  caverns  occur  in  limestone  rocks,  chiefly 
of  the  transition  and  secondary  class.  Caverns  in  some  instances 
may  have  been  formed  by  the  upheaving  or  subsiding  of  rocks, 
but  they  have  most  firequently  been  excavated  by  subterranean 
currents  of  water,  which  have  enlai^ed  original  fissures,  or  cai^ 
ried  away  the  beds  of  soft  clay  or  loose  sand,  that  were  interposed 
between  hard  strata.  Many  large  caverns  have  streams  of  water 
constantly  running  through  them,  and  after  heavy  rains  they  are 
often  gorged  with  water,  which  issues  with  violence  from  their 
niouths.  This  is  the  case  with  the  great  Peak  Cavern,  near  Cas- 
tleton,  in  Derbyshire. 

The  action  of  subterranean  currents  of  water,  has  scarcely  been 
attended  to  by  geologists,  but  were  it  better  understood,  it  might 
probably  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  several  facts  in  geol- 
ogy, that  have  been  regarded  as  anomalous,  particularly  that  of 
the  occurrence  of  bones  in  caverns  which  have  no  opening  to  the 
surface. 

The  mountain  or  transition  limestone  of  Craven,- in  Yorkshire, 
forms,  in  many  parts,  a  nearly  flat  elevated  surface  of  table  land, 
covered  with  vegetation,  but  intersected  by  numerous  vertical  fis- 
sures or  chasms  of  vast  length  and  depth,  varying  from  a  few 
inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  width.  Many  of  the  fissures  widen 
as  they  descend,  and  at  the  bottom,  streams  of  water  may  be  fre- 
quently heard  running.  During  snow,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
sheep  to  be  lost  in  these  chasms,  and  the  whole  surface  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  traverse  in  the  dark.    Limestone  pUdns, 
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intersected  by  such  fissures,  may  be  regarded  as  natural  traps  for 
herbivorous  animals,  into  which  they  may  fall  in  droves,  when 
chased  by  beasts  of  prey.  Their  bones  may  either  stick  fast  in 
the  fissures,  and  be  afterwards  inclosed  in  calcareous  stalactites, 
or  they  may  be  carried  by  subterranean  currents  into  caverns 
which  have  no  communication  with  the  surface.  Such  was  the 
cavern  at  the  Bull's  Eye  mine,  near  Worksworth,  in  Derbydure, 
which  was  opened  by  mining  operations  in  the  year  1663,  and 
contained  the  entire  skeleton  (^  an  elephant. 

There  is  a  considerable  river  called  the  Pinka,  in  the  cavern  at 
Adlesberg,  in  Camiola,  which  forms  a  subterranean  lake,  where 
it  appears  to  be  lost ;  but  the  river  emerges  again  on  the  north 
side,  and  takes  the  name  of  Renz.  This  cavern  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  Europe ;  it  extends  for  several  leagues  into  a  calcareous 
mountain,  situated  between  Laybach  and.  Trieste,  and  contains 
the  bones  of  bears  and  other  animals,  in  the  mud  that  fonns  the 
floor  of  the  cavern,  or  rather  series  of  caverns  that  are  connected 
by  passages  with  each  other.  There  are  n^m[lerous  caverns  and 
grottoes  in  the  vicinity  of  Adlesbei^,  and  the  surface  of  the  coun- 
try is  in  various  parts  broken  by  depressions  &om  the  subadence 
of  the  roofs  of  these  caverns.  Doubtless  there  are  subterranean 
rivulets  in  all  these  caverns,  which  are  continuidly  in  action,  and 
are  undermining  and  wearing  down  the  rocks  that  support  the 
strata  above  them. 

In  Derbyshire,  and  the  district  called  Craven,  in  Yorkshire, 
beside  the  subterranean  rivulets  before  mentioned,  there  are  cur- 
rents of  water  incessantly  in  action,  which  are  only  discovered  by 
mining  operations.  The  Speedwell  mine  near  Castleton,  in  Der- 
byshire, is  a  subterranean  tunnel  and  canal,  nearly  half  a  mile  in 
length,  penetrating  into  the  center  of  a  moimtain  composed  of 
metalliferous  limestone :  the  descent  to  the  canal  is  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  about  forty  yards  in  depth.  The  mountain  is  intersected 
by  numerous  metallic  veins,  and  the  [»oprietors  of  the  mine  in- 
tended to  carry  the  timnel  and  eantd  thro^gh  the  whole  extent, 
in  order  to  discover  the  veins,  and  have  ready  access  to  work 
them,  and  bring  out  the  ore.  The  stone  was  obliged  to  be  excar 
vated  by  blasting,  and  before  every  exjiosion,  the  miners  ^^^^ 
for  safety  to  a  distance  in  the  tunnel.  When  they  had  proceeded 
in  this  manner  about  eight  hundred  yards,  they  were  greatly 
alarmed  after  a  blast,  to  hear  the  tremendous  roaring  of  a  torrent, 
tod  fled  towards  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel.  A  miner,  who  was 
working  there  at  the  time,  informed  the  author  that  he  thought 
there  was  no  chsmce  of  escaping  from  imtmediate  destruction; 
however,  when  they  had  retreated  a  considerable  distance,  they 
perceived  the  rushing  sound  to  grow  less  alarming ;  they  then 
halted  awhile,  and  took  courage  to  return,  when  they  discovered 
that  the  last  blast  had  made  an  opening  into  a  spacious  cavern, 
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and  that  a  torrent  of  water  was  falling  from  a  considerable  height 
into  a  vast  chasm  on  one  side  of  it.  The  loud  roaring  of  the 
water  was  greatly  increased  by  the  echoes  of  the  cavern ;  for  in 
the  roof  of  this  caveqi  there  is  a  wide  opening  into  an  upper  cav- 
ern, the  top  of  which  is  not  visible  from  below,  even  with  the 
illumination  of  fireworks,  which  those  who  show  the  oiine  gen- 
erally take  with  them. 

By  the  ceaseless  action  of  such  internal  currents  of  water,  fall- 
ing into  original  fissures,  or  descending  through  soft  strata  in 
.  mountains  of  compact  limestone,  it  is  easy  to  cgnceive  that  cav- 
erns of  great  extent  may  be  excavated.  A  very  few  years  since, 
a  miner,  in  driving  an  adit  or  passage  into  the  heart  of  the  well 
known  rock  called  Matlock  High  Tor,  discovered  a  large  cavern 
and  a  lake  in  the  middle  of  the  mountain.  Many  of  the  coves 
or  caves  in  Craven,  in  Yorkshire,  were  originally  caverns,  the 
roofs  of  which  have  fallen  in ;  they  have  streams  of  water  rushing 
into  them,  fonning  subterranean  cascades.  The  cavern  called 
Weather<!k)at  Cove,  and  the  rocks  at  Gordale*Scar,  ofier  illustrs^ 
tions  of  the  effects  of  subterranean  currents. 

Where  powerfiil  springs  of  water  rise  at  once  to  the  surface, 
it  is  obvious  that  they  are  not  the  result  of  slow  percolation 
through  potous  strata,  but  that  they  are  the  outlets  of  internal 
streams  or  rivers.  The  ^ver  Air  rises  at  the  foot  of  a  perpen- 
dicular limestone  rock,  called  Malham  Cove,  in  Craven  ;  it  is  a 
broad,  powerful,  and  permanent  stream,  before  it  receives  any 
tributary  rivulets  from  the  adjacent  valleys.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  subterranean  stream  which  gives  rise  to  the  river 
Air,  is  connected  by  internal  passages  with  Malham  Tarn,  a 
mountain  lake,  situated  at  a  distance.  Perhaps  the  spring  at 
Holywell^  in  FUntshire,  may  be  cited  as  <^ering  a  similar  proof 
of  under-ground  rivulets.*    - 

The  reason  why  subterranean  streams  of  water,  and  extensive 
cavemS)  should  chiefly  occur  in  districts  where  compact  transi- 
tion, or  mountain  limestone,  is  the  prevailing  rock,  wUl  admit  of 
an  easy  explanation.  Slate  rocks  are  almost  always  intersected 
by  perpendicular  fissures,  which  carry  off  the  water,  and  prevent. 
its  accumulating  in  large  streams ;  and  the  secondary  strata  in 
England  are  generally  too  soft,  or  too  much  broken,  to  form  the 
roofs  of  extensive  caverns,  or  the  beds  of  subterranean  rivers.  -  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Alps,  where  the  secondary  limestones  are  ex- 
tremely hard  and  compact,  they  contain  caverns,  and  afford  a 
passage  for  subterranean  currents.     A  large  cavern  has,  however, 

*  This  conjecture,  stated  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  is  rendered  extremely 
probable  by  the  recent  discovery  "  of  a  subterranean  river  in  a  mine  called  Blaln 
y  nant,  near  Mold,  which  passes  through  several  large  caverns,  and  is  supposed  to 
supply  St.  Wineired's  Well,  at  Holywell,  which  is  twelve  miles  disunt'  ^Timei 
J»fl|Fer,Dec.l3,1837. 
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been  vecendy  discovered  in  mica  slate  and  common  slate,  in  the 
Isle  of  Thennia,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  at  the  height  of  1400  feet 
aboTe  the  level  of  the  sea.  M.  Yirlet^  who  visited  the  caTem, 
attributes  the  excavation  to  subtenanean  streams  of  water,  as 
there  is  a  considerable  deposition  of  mud  and  bluish  clay  at  the 
bottom  of  iL— Seance du  20,Fev.j  1832,  de  la  SocUU  Geohgique 
de  France. 

It  is  admitted  by  M.  Desnoyers,  in  the  report  from  which  this 
account  is  extraced,  that  the  existence  of  such  a  cavern  in  locks 
of  mica  slate  and  slate,  is  a  new  fact  in  geolc^.  There  are  ser- 
end  thermal  springs  in  the  island,  which  indicate  the  action  of 
subterranean  heat.  This  agent  may,  perhaps,  have  been  in  some 
manner  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  cavern ;  it  is,  however, 
supposed  by  some,  to  have  been  an  excavation  formed  by  mining 
operations  at  a  remote  period. 

Instances  of  rivers  of  considerable  magnitude  sinking  into  the 
earth,  and  emerging  again  at  the  distance  of  several  miles,  hare 
been  long  known  in  many  countries :  it  is  not  the  object  of  the 
present  chapter  to  enumerate  them,  but  to  direct  attention  to 
those  subterranean  streams,  that  have  no  apparent  connection  with 
the  surface.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  the  riyeis 
which  run  only  for  a  few  miles  under  ground,  and  emerge  with- 
out any  apparent  loss  of  water,  must  effect  considerable  changes 
in  the  strata  during  their  subterranean  course.  In  some  cases 
rivers  are  absorbed  into  caverns,  in  others  they  m^ely  sink  into 
softer  strata,  as  takes  place  with  the  riVer  Rhone,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Geneva,  at  what  is  called  the  Perte  du  Rhdne^  See 
Travels  in  the  Tarentaise,  vol.  ii.  p.  864 

The  subject  of  subterranean  currents  has  scarcely  attracted  the 
attention  of  English  geologists,  but  it  is  begiiming  to  excite  in- 
quiry in  France,  where  the  practice  of  boring  for  water  is  becom- 
ing general,  and  has  brought  to  Ught  some  interesting  facts.  In 
the  report  of  M.  Desnoyers,  before  referred  to,  several  of  these 
facts  are  described,  but  he  previously  states  the  observations  of 
MM.  Boblet  and  Yirlet,  on  the  closed  valleys  or  gulfs  in  central 
Morea,  called  KcUavoirons,  "  into  which  torrents  of  water  amassed 
during  rainy  seasons  are  precipitated,  carrying  with  them  the 
mud  with  which  they  are  colored,  the  skeletons  of  animals,  with 
fragments  of  shells  and  plants  mixed  with  gravel,  which  ibey 
introduce  into  subterranean  cavities.  The  water  again  springs 
up  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea  pure  and  limpid.  This  cir- 
cumstance serves  to  explain  the  fiUing  of  many  caverns ;  may  Jt 
not  also  explain  the  sinuous  passages  filled  with  sand  and  gravel, 
between  strata  which  are  foimd  at  great  depths  from  the  surface, 
in  the  environs  of  Paris  ?" 

From  the  borings  and  sinking  for  water  in  different  parts  of 
France,  it  is  evident  that  considerable  subterranean  streams 
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which  areoccasiooaily  discovered,  have  somewhere  a  connection 
with  the  surface  waters.  In  a  well  sunk  at  Tours,  in  1829,  in 
the  lower  chalk,  to  the  depths  of  330  feet,  the  water  ros^  rapidly 
for  some  hours,  bringing  with  it  much  fine  sand,  fragments  of 
thorns,  and  seeds  of  marsh  plsints,  with  land  and  fresh-water  dieHs 
unchanged. 

A  remarkable  &ct  recently  occurred  at  Reinke,  near  Bochum, 
in  Westphalia.  A  well  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  a  hundred  and 
forty-three  feet,  when  the  water  rose  to  near  the  surface,  bringing 
with  it  small  fish  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length.  The  near- 
est currents  of  surface  water  are  firpm  two  to  five  leagues  distant 
from  the  well.  How  small  is  the  proportion  of  seeds,  shells,  fish, 
sand  or  gravel,  that  come  to  the  surface,  compared  with  those  . 
who  are  arrested  in  their  progress,  and  finally  Gil  up  the  subter- 
ranean passages  and  change  the  direction  of  these  underground 
currents !  What  a  natural  explanation  does  this  offer,  of  many 
fiicts  which  have  embarrassed  or  deceived  geologists !  It  may  be 
well  for  the  reader  to  refer  to  what  was  stated  in  Chap.  XIII^ 
respecting  the  teeth  and  bones  of  small  land  quadrupeds  found  in 
the  calcareous  slate  of  Stonesfield.  I  there  observed,  that  it  was 
probable^  they  had  been  brought  into  their  present  situation  by 
subterranean  currents,  during  the  tertiary  epoch,^-luid  I  am  in-  , 
clined  to  believe,  that  the  traces  of  such  subterranean  currents 
would  be  discovered,  could  the  intemri  structure  of  the  strata  be 
fully  laid  open. 

The  subject  of  subterranean  currents  becomes  interesting  to 
the  geologist  when  connected  with  caverns;  indeed,  caverns 
themselves  would  scarcely  deserve  attention,  were  it  not  that  they 
firequently  contain  skeletons  or  bones  of  large  mammiferous  ani- 
mals, belonging  to  species  that  no  longer  exist  in  Europe,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  extinct  elsewhere.  Many  of  these  caverns  were 
closed  when  first  discovered,  and  some  of  them  have  been  re- 
cently found  to  contain  human  skulls  and  bones,  mixed  with  the 
bones  of  extinct  species  of  quadrupeds :  hence,  we  are  led  to  in- 
quire in  what  manner  these  bones  were  introduced  into  the  cav^ 
ems  and  at  what  epoch.  The  bone  caverns  in  Germany  will 
be  first  described,  and  then  some  notice  will  be  given  of  the  cav- 
erns recently  discovered  in  France,  containing  human  skulls 
and  bones :  and  lastly,  we  shall  notice  some  of  the  bone  caverns 
in  England. 

It  has  long  been  known  to  naturalists  and  travelers,  that  there 
are  numerous  caverns  in  the  calcareous  mountains  of  Germany 
and  Hungary,  the  floors  of  which  are  covered  with  clay,  envelo- 
ping a  prodigious  quantity  of  bones  and  teeth  of  carnivorous 
animals.  The  bones  in  these  caverns  are  nearly  the  same,  over 
an  extent  of  above  one  hundred  leagues.    More  than  three  fourths 
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belong  to  species  of  bears  that  are  now  extinct  f  two  thirds  of 
the  remaining  part  belong  to  an  unknown  ^)ecies  of  hyena;  a 
smaller  number  belong  to  a  species  of  lion  or  tiger,  or  of  the  wolf 
or  dog;  a  very  few  belong  to  small  carnivorous  animals,  allied  to 
the  fox  and  polecat.  The  bones  are  nearly  in  the  same  state  in 
all  these  caverns :  they  are  found  scattered  and  detached,  portly 
broken,  but  never  rounded  by  attrition,  and  consequently  not 
brought  from  a  distance  by  water.  They  are  rather  lighter  and 
more  fragile  than  recent  boiies,  but  still  preserve  their  true  animal 
matter,  containing  much  gelatine,  and  are  not  in  the  least  petrified. 
The  bones  are  all  enveloped  in  earth  which  is  penetrated  with 
animal  matter :  except  a  few  bones  on  the  surface,  of  a  different 
kind,  which  have  been  brought  there  at  a  later  period,  and  are 
less  decomposed. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  caverns  are  those  of  Gaylen- 
reuth,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Wiesent,  in  Bavaria:  they 
vary  in  height  from  ten  to  forty  feet,  and  are  connected  by  nar- 
row low  passages.  The  animal  earth  intermingled  with  bones, 
is  in  many  places  more  than  ten  feet  deep ;  and  according  to  the 
account  of  a  German  writer,  M.  Esper,  would  fill  many  hundred 
wagons.  The  cavern  at  Adlesberg,  in  Camiola,  before  noticed, 
is  much  larger  than  any  of  the  bone  caverns  in  Germany :  the 
series  of  caves  which  are  connected,  are  of  variable  dimensions, 
and  are  stated  to  extend  more  than  three  leagues  in  a  right  line,  aT 
which  distance  there  is  a  lake  that  prevents  further  access.  The 
floors  of  these  caverns  are  covered  with  indurated  clay,  envelop- 
ing the  bones  of  bears,  and  other  carnivorous  animals,  similar  to 
those  in  the  caverns  of  Germany  and  Hungary.  In  one  part  of 
this  cavern,  or  series  of  caverns,  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  young 
bear  was  discovered,  enveloped  in  clay  or  mud,  between  blocks 
of  limestone  which  lay  on  one  side  of  the  cave.  Bones  are 
found  along  the  cavern,  for  several  miles  from  the  entrance,  not 
only  buried  in  mud,  which  forms  the  floor,  but  among  heaps 
composed  of  blocks  of  limestone,  and  yellow  mud  or  clay.  The 
entrance  to  this  cavern  is  situated  near  the  great  road  from  Tri- 
este to  Laybach.  • 

In  many  of  the  caverns  in  the  south  of  France  and  also  in  Bel- 
gium, bones  are  found  in  the  mud  and  gravel  which  form  the 
floor,  but  which  is  sometimes  coated  with  stalagmite.  The  in- 
termixture of  human  bones  and  rude  works  of  art,  with  the  bones 
of  extinct  species  of  mammiferous  quadrupeds  in  some  of  these 
caverns,  has  excited  much  attention.  In  some  instances  the  hu- 
man bones  appear  to  be  reduced  to  what  has  been  called  the 

•  The  most  common  species  of  bear  In  these  caverns,  the  Ursus  Spelawis,  was  tha 
size  of  a  horse.  The  fofwii  hyena  was  one  third  larger  than  any  known  living 
species. 
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same  fossil  state,  as  that  of  the  animal  bones  with  which  they 
are  intenni^ced.  Much  more  importance  has  been  attached  to  this 
circumstance  than  I  think  it  deserves ;  fop,  in  the  first  place,  few 
if  any  bones  of  mammiferous  land  quadrupeds  found  in  caverns^ 
or  in  diluvial  soil,  can  be  properly  said  to  be  fossilized,  as  they  re- 
tain a  part  of  their  original  matter ;  and,  secondly,  the*  exper- 
iments of  Dr.  Jenner,  stated,  in  page  20,  prove,  that  when  recent . 
bones  are  immersed  in  mud  containing  pyrites,  or  solutioiis  of 
iron,  they  become  more  or  less  fossilized  in  a  few  months.  The 
caverns  in  the  south  of  France,  according  to  M.  Desnoyers,  were 
some  of  them  partly  filled  with  bones  of  quadrupeds  before  hu- 
man bones  were  introduced  into  them;  others  appear  to  have 
been  empty.  He  observes,  how  often  may  these  caverns  have 
served  as  burial  places  to  the  ancient  inhabitants,  or,  at  a  more 
recent  period,  as  places  of  retreat  during  religious  persecutions, 
from  the  persecutions  of  the  Druids  to  those  of  the  Huguenots; 
The  historian  Florus,  (he  adds,)  expressly  informs  us,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Aquitaine,  an  artful  people,  retired  into  caverns,, 
and  that  Caesar  gave  orders  to  hav^  them  closed  in  their  retreats, 
and  left  to  perish.  "  Aquitani,  callidum  genus,  in  speluncas  se 
recipiebant,  jus^t  includi,"-^i^for.  lib.  iii,  cap.  10. 

Add  to  this,  from  the  known  habits  of  several  races  of  the  an-< 
cient  Celts  to  live  in  caverns,  of  which  many  proofs  are  pre- 
served in  the  provinces  bordering  the  Loire  and  the  Rhone,  it 
may  be  readily  believed,  that  the  human*  bones  with  pottery,  in 
the  caverns  of  part  of  ancient  Aquitaine  and  the  Narbonnaise, 
belonged  to  some  of  the  wretched  Gauly,  whom  Csesar  caused  to 
perish  in  these  caverns. 

Where,  says  M.  Desnoyers,  the  mixture  of  human  bones  and 
those  of  quadrupeds  is  more  complete,,  currents  of  water  might 
have  eflected  a  movement  and  intermixture  (remaniement)  of  a 
more  receni  date.  The  hatchets  of  flint  and  other  rude  instru- 
ments found  in  these  caves,  are  such  as  are  found  also  in  the  tu- 
muli of  the  ancient  Celts,  and  were  in  use  i^  the  time  of  Csesar. 

M.  Desnoyers  thinks  the  most  ancient  of  these  bones  are  Gaulic 
or  Celtic :  others  belong  to  a  more  receiit  epoch.  He  examined 
the  rich  collection  of  Celtic  coins  in  the  Bibliotheque  Royale;  on 
many  of  them  he  observed  figures  of  animals,  such  as  the  boar, 
the  horse,  the  wild  ox,  and  the  stag,  and  more  rarely,  symbolic 
or  monstrous  animals ;  but  no  figures  of  the  rhinoceros,  or  of  any 
extinct  races,  which,  had  they  been  co-existent  with  man,  there 
might  have  been  reason  to  expect. 

M.  Toumal,  who  first  discovered  hmnan  bones  in  the  cavern 
at  Bize,  maintains  a  contrary  opinion,  and  he  applies  the  same 
conclusions  to  the  bones  of  mammiferous  animals  in  other  cav- 
erns* The  caverns  of  Bize  (Aude)  contain  bones  of  the  stag, 
the  camel,  the  roebuck,  the  antelope,  and  bear ;  those  of  Som- 
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mieres  (Gftrd)  contain  bones  of  the  rhinoceros,  the  ox,  the  horse, 
the  stag,  and  the  hyena.  M.  Toumal  concludes  from  the  state  of 
the  bones,  that  they  are  antediluvian,  and  that  before  the  last 
general  catastrophe,  {cata>clysm€j)  southern  Gaul  was  inhabited 
by  man,  together  with  a  great  number  of  species  of  mammiferous 
animals  now  extinct. 

The  cavern  of  Rancogne,  situated  three  leagues  from  Angou- 
leme,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  France,  and  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  its  quantity  of  stalactites ;  but  under  the  stalagmite 
and  alluvial  soil  on  the  floor  of  the  cavern,  a  great  quantity  of 
human  and  quadrupedal  bones  have  been  found,  mixed  with 
fmgments  of  pottery  and  with  pebbles  from  the  adjoining  locks. 
A  brook  still  traverses  this  grotto.  The  river  Tardonere,  which 
runs  at  a  little  distance,  loses  a  part  of  its  waters  in  other  gulfs 
in  the  country  ;  it  often  overflows,  and  has  penetrated  into  the 
cavern  of  Rancogne.  The  traditions  of  the  country  preserve 
the  remembrance  of  the  cavern,  having  served  the  inhabitants  as 
a  place  of  refuge  at  difierent  periods ;  and  that  wolves,  which 
abound  in  the  forest  of  Bracoime,  commonly  retire  into  it,  and 
carry  with  them  their  prey,  and  human  bodies,  which  they  ex- 
hume from  the  neighboring  cemetery. 

This  mode  of  filling  the  cavern,  (observes  M.  Desnoyers,) 
differs  much  indeed  from  the  antediluvian  theory  of  M.  Toumal. 
Some  grottoes  contain  human  bones  in  the  upper  alluvial  soil, 
over  a  bed  of  stalagmite,  under  which  there  is  a  lower  bed  with 
bones  of  quadnipeds.- 

The  cavern  of  Miallet,  near  Andure,  (department  of  Gard,)  is 
situated  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Garden.  It  occurs  in  mag- 
nesian  limestone,  about  one  himdred  feet  above  the  valley ;  the 
lower  bed,  or  floor  of  the  grotto,  is  a  sandy  nfiagnesian  limestone, 
covered  With  a  thin  bed  of  stalagmite,  and  also  in  several  parts, 
with  a  bed  of  argillaceous  miid,  about  five  feet  in  thickness.  In 
this  bed,  the  heads  and  bones  of  bears  were  found  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  in  a  high  state  of  preservation  :  they  were  larger  than 
the  common  cavern  bear,  ( Ursus  spekms. )  A  few  fragments  of 
.  bones  of  the  hyena,  of  ruminating  animals,  and  of  bWs,  were 
also  found  with  them.  Under  the  stalagmite,  and  a  thin  stratum  j 
of  sandy  mud,  a  great  number  of  human  bones  were  discovered  | 
in  different  parts  of  the  cavern.  Towards  the  fartiier  end  of  the  j 
cavern,  the  human  bones  are  incontestably  mixed  with  the  bones 
of  bears,  which  predominate  in  that  part :  but  near  the  entrance, 
human  bones  predominate,  and  appear  somewhat  more  recent. 
Upon  the  ossiferous  or  bone  mud,  and  under  a  projection  of  the 
rock,  a  human  skeleton  was  discovered  almost  entire,  near  which 
was  a  lamp  and  a  small  figure  in  baked  clay,  and  at  a  little  dis- 
tance were  copper  bracelets.  In  others  parts  of  the  cave  were 
found  fragments  of  rude  pottery,  and  instruments  of  flint,  the 
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workmanship  of  a  preceding  age.  The  human  heads  are  slated 
to  {Hresent  indications  of  belonging  to  the  Caucasian  race,  but 
they  h^ve  a  depression  of  the  skull,  which  M.  Tessier  supposes 
to  have  been  produced  artificially. 

M.  Tessier  distinguishes  three  periods  during  which  this  grotto 
was  filled :  1st,  An  antediluvian  epoch-r-that  of  the  bears,  which 
belong  to  an  extinjct  species ;  these  he  supposes  may  have  lived 
in  the  cavern  during  successive  generations,  or  may  have  been 
driven  there  by  some  great  convulsion.  2d,  An  epoch  of  incipi- 
ent civilization — that  of  the  ancient  Celts,  whose  bones  are  in- 
termixed with  rude  implements  of  industry.  3d,  A  Roman 
epoch,  indicated  by  more  perfect  woiks  of  art. 

With  respect  to  the  mixture  of  human  bones  with  those  of 
bears,  it  does  not  prove  that  the  latter  were  contemporaneous 
with  man,  because  it  is  obvious  that  they  could  not  have  lived 
together  in  the  same  cavern.  The  mixture  may  have  been  ef- 
fected by  the  action  of  water,  or  by  artificial  e^^Lcavations  in  the 
original  bone  bed  for  seputehral  purposes. 

In  a  subsequent  examination  of  this  cavern,  M.  Tessier  discov- 
ered, that  in  those  parts  where  the  bones  of  bears  and  men  were 
much  intermixed,  bones  of  bears  incrusted  with  mud  were  at- 
tached to  the  roof  of  the  cavern.  This  proves  that  the  cavern 
had  been  filled  with  bone  mud  {limon  a  ossemens)  by  the  violent 
action  of  water,  otherwise  the  bones  of  bears  that  inhabited  the 
cavern,  would  sdl  have  been  found  at  the  bottom.  It  is  most  pro- 
bable that  the  cavern  wa§  originally  inhabited  by  bears,  and  af- 
terwards inundated  by  mud  and  water ,'  that,  at  a  later  epoch,  it 
became  the  residence  or  sepulcher  of  a  rude  people,  but  was  sub- 
jected to  a  second  inundation,  which  drifted  the  bones  of  bears 
and  men  into  the  distant  low  passages.  At  a  -still  later  period, 
the  cavern  had  been  occasionally  used  for  a  sepulcher  by  the 
Romans^  as  a  skeleton,  with  a  lamp  and  bracelets,  were  discov- 
ered on  the  surface  of  the  floor.  M.  Tessier  says,-  that  the  river 
Gardon,  before  it  had  excavated  its  present  deep  bed,  might  have 
occasionally  caused  great  inundations,  which  filled  the  cavern 
with  water.  Whatever  theory  may  be  adopted  respecting  the 
former  inhabitants  of  the  cavern  of  Miallet,  the  bones  attached 
to  the  roof  prove  the  agency  of  water,  and  sufiiciently  explain  the 
cause,  by  which  the  remains  of  bears  and  men  may  have  been 
intermixed. 

Perhaps  it  may  yet  be  regarded  as  uncertain,  whether  these 
human  bones  were  or  were  not  coeval  with  those  of  the  cavern 
bear,  the  rhinoceros,  and  other  animals ;  for  we  have  no  decided 
evidence  when  these  animals  became  entirely  extinct.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  the  mastodon  of  North  America  existed 
there  much  later  than  is  generally  admitted ;  the  reason  for  this 
opinion  will  be  given  in  the  fdlowing  chapter.    Secondly,  We 
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cannot  assign  a  reason  why  man  might  not  have  existed  in  some 
period  of  the  tertiary  epoch,  exceftf  that  his  hpnes  are  no  where 
discovered  in  the  regular  tertiary  strata.  The  country  that  could 
give  support  to  the  mammoth,  or  ancient  elephant,  to  the  masto- 
don and  the  elk,  might,  for  aught  we  know  to  the,  contrary,  be 
also  suited  for  the  residence  of  man. 

It  is  very  different  with  reispect  to  the  secondary  strata,  for 
though  many  of  these  strata  have  once  been  dry  land,  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  ^b-y  land,  yet  we  no  where  find  in  them  the  bones  of 
herbivorous  mammalian  quadrupeds,  that  could  have  been  with 
man  joint  tenants  of  the  globe ;  nor  even  do  we  find  bones  of 
carnivorous  quadrupeds,  that  might  have  preyed  upon  the  former, 
had  they  existed. 

During  the  tertiary  epoch,  however,  there  is  evidence  of  great 
tevolutions  of  the  surface,  by  the  elevation  of  mountain  ranges, 
which  might,  perhaps,  render  the  earth  unfit  for  the  continued 
existence  of  the  human  species,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  the  occurrence  of  human  bones  in  caverns,  or  in  diluvial 
beds  of  gravel,  sand,  or  mud,  has  not  yet  invalidated  the  posi- 
tion, that  the  creation  of  man  was  posterior  to  the  tertiary  epoch. 

We  come  now  to  the  English  caverns :  they  have  been  more 
recently  the  object  of  attention  than  the  bone  caverns  of  Ger- 
many :  their  discovery  may  be  said  to  have  given  a  new  impulse 
to  geology,  both  in  this  country  arid  on  the  continent,  for  which 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  enlightened  and  indefatigable  ex- 
ertions of  Professor  Buckland,  of  Oxford. 

Single  skeletons  of  large  quadrupeds  have  formerly  been  dis- 
covered in  caverns  in  this  country ;  but  we  had  no  authentic  ac- 
count of  the  bones  of  carnivorous  animals  having  been  found  in 
any  English  caves,  previously  to  the  year  1821,  when  some  la- 
borers, working  in  a  quarry  at'  Kirkdale,  near  Kirby  Moorside,  in 
Yorkshire,  discovered  an  opening  covered  over  with  rubbish  and 
earth,  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  neighboring  brook.  This 
was  the  mouth  of  a  low  cavern,  extending  about  two  hundred 
feet' into  the  rock.  The  floor  of  the  cavern  was  covered  with 
broken  bones,  and  teeth  of  various  animals,  encased  in  a  stratum 
of  mud  about  a  foot  thick.  Fortunately  this  cavern  was  exam- 
ined soon  after  its  discovery  by  Professor  Buckland,  of  Oxford, 
who  has  published  a  very  luminous  accoimt  of  its  structure  and 
contents,  elucidated  by  references  to  the  most  remarkable  cav- 
erns in  other  countries  which  he  has  visited,  containing  the  bones 
of  carnivorous  animals.  The  bones  in  the  Kirkdale  Cave  are 
broken  and  gnawed,  and  some  of  them  preserve  the  marks  of 
the  teeth  which  have  fractured  them.  Even  the  excrements  of 
animals,  similar  to  those  of  the  hyena,  have  been  discovered  with 
them.  The  bones  in  this  cave  differ  much  from  those  in  the 
caves  of  Germany,  asa  great  number  of  them  belong  to  hcrbiv- 
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orous  animaLsi,  and  the  carnivorous  anin^ds  whose  remains  are 
most  abundant,  are  hyenas.     ' 

Among  these  remains,  Professor  Buckland  has  ascertained  bones 
of  the  following  orders :         -  . 

Camiveraus  Quadrupeds. — ^The  hyena,  tiger,  bear,  wolf,  fyXf 
and  weasel. 

Pachydermata, — ^The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  bippopottoins,  and. 
horse. 

Rodentia,  or  Gnawers. — The  hare,  rabbit,  rat,  water-rat,  and 
mouse. 

Ruminant  Animals. — ^The  ox,  and  fiagments  and  bones  of 
three  species  of  deer. 

Birds. — ^The  raven,  pigeon,  lark,  snipe,  and  a  small  species  of 
duck. 

From  the  great  number  of  bones  of  the  hyena  found  in  this 
cave,  Professor  fiuckland  infers,- that  it  had  long  been  the  habita- 
tion of  these  animals.  It  is  their  ascertained  habit,  partly  to  de- 
vour the  bones  of  their  prey ;  they  also  devour  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  own  species ;  like  wolves,  they  are  gregarious,  and  himt 
in  packs.  From  the  habits  of  the  hyena,  he  explains  the  occur- 
rence of  the  remains  of  large  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  like  the. 
elephant,  in  so  low  a  cave  as  that  of  Eirkdale  ;  they  have  been 
dragged  into  it  by  these  voracious  animals.  Several  English 
caverns  have  since  been  e^i^plored.  In  some  of  them,  there  are 
bones  both  of  herbivorous  and  carnivorous  am'mals,  similar  to 
tiiose  in  the  Kirkdale  Cave.  These  caves  are  described  in  Pro- 
fessor Buckland's  valuable  work,  entitled  ReliquuB  DAluvianm.* 

That  the  caverns  in  which  the  bones  of  carnivorous  animals 
are  found  in  such  prodigious  quantities,  were  the  retreats  of  some 
of  these  animals,  cannot  be  doubted.  Many  circumstances,  de- 
scribed in  the  account  of  the  Kirkdale  Cave,  can  only  be  ex- 
}dained  by  admitting  it.  There  are,  however,  other  circumstan- 
ces, particularly  in  the  caves  of  Germany,  which  would  imply, 
that  part  of  the  bones  belong  to  animals  that  had  fallen  through 
fissures,  which  formerly  opened  into  these  caverns,  or  that  tiie 
bones  themselves  had  been  carried  by  currents,  of  water  through 
subterranean  passages  into  these  caverns,  as  before  explained  in 
the  present  chapter.      In  the  cave  at  Gaylenreuth,  there  are 

•  The  caverns  near  Ban  well,  in  Somersetshire,  contain  the  most  numerous  col- 
lection of  mammalian  bones  that  have  recently  been  discovered  in  England.  The 
bones  amounted  to  several  waggon  loads,  and  are  principally  those  of  herbivorous 
animals.  They  were  intermixed  with  mud  and  black  earth,  a  decomposed  animal 
matter  and  sand  from  the  Severn  sea,  which  flows  about  six  miles  from  Banwcll. 
The  only  aperture  at  first  known  was  a  very  narrow  fissure.  A  lateral  aperture 
has  since  been  discovered,  sufficiently  large  to  have  admitted  bodies  or  bears, 
wolves,  and  oxen.  About  three  miles' from  Banwell,  in  ihe  fissures  of  mountain 
limestone,  the  bones  of  elephants  and  enormous  bears,  with  those  of  tigers,  oxen, 
and  stJigs,  have  been  found. 
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rounded  firagments  of  limeslone,  intermixed  with  the  bones,  and 
the  entrance  of  some  of  the  caverns  is  much  too  small  to  have 
admitted  the  animals  whose  bones  are  found  in  them.  It  is  also 
probable,  that  a  violent  convulsion  of  i^ature,  as  a  rising  deluge 
and  the  fierce  war  of  elements  without,  might  hpve  driven,  un- 
der the  strong  impulse  of  alarm,  numerous  animals  of  different 
species  into  the  same  caverns,  where  thej  devoured  each  other, 
and  their  bones  have  been  intermixed  with  those  of  the  former 
inhabitants.  The  entrances  of  many  of  die  caverns,  and  the 
caverns  themselves,  were  doubtless  formerly  more  lofty  than  at 
present ;  they  have  been  gradually  lowered  by  the  subadence  of 
the  upper  strata.  Indeed,  it  is  admitted,  that  the  caverns  and 
grottoes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Adelsberg,  have  occasioned  nu- 
merous depressions  of  the  surface.  Such  an  effect  must  gene- 
rally take  place,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  the  strata  over 
caverns. 

The  occurrence  of  the  bones  of  quadnipeds  in  the  clefts  or  fis- 
sures of  rocks,  intermixed  with  fragments  of  the  rock,  and  ce- 
mented with  them  into  a  kind  of  breccia,  is  very  common  in 
many  of  the  calcareous  rocks  adjoining  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
The  osseous  breccia  of  Gibraltar,  is  well  known  :  the  calcareous 
matter  which  has  been  infiltrated  into  the  fissures,  and  forms  the 
cement,  has  generally  a  reddish  color,  and  contains  so  much  phos- 
phoric acid,  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter,  as  to  he- 
come  luminous  in  the  dark  when  scraped.  The  bones  in  the 
fissures  surrounding  the  Mediterranean,  belong  chiefly  to  herbiv- 
orous quadrupeds,  but  they  are  sometimes  intermixed  with  ma- 
rine shelhs,  indicating  a  great  change  in  the  level  of  the  rocks, 
subsequent  to  the  filling  of  the  fissures. 

Osseous  breccia,  similar  to  that  in  Europe,  has  been  recently 
discovered  by  Major  Mitch^l,  in  the  rocks  bordering  Wellington 
Valley,  in  New  Holland.  The  breccia  contains  bones  and  frag- 
ments of  rock,  with  the  same  red  calcareous  cement  as  the  osse- 
ous breccia  of  Gibraltar,  6cc.  According  to  the  examination  of 
Cuvier  and  Mr.  Pentland,  some  of  the  bones  belong  to  different 
species  of  the  kangaroo,  and  animals  of  the  same  genera  that 
exist  in  New  Holland,  but  others  belong  to  species  hitherto  un- 
known to  naturalists.  Among  these  bones  there  are  the  remains 
of  a  species  of  elephant :  a  fact  extremely  interesting,  as  it  proves 
that,  in  the  ancient  condition  of  the  globe,  this  part  of  its  surfece 
supported  animals  more  analogous  to  those  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
than  any  which  existed  upon  it,  when  first  discovered  by  Euro- 
peans. In  the  report  to  the  Geological  Society  of  France,  1831, 
it  is  observed—"  Thus  we  have  in  New  Holland,  a  deposition  of 
osseous  breccia  similar  to  those  of  Europe.  Were  these  deposi- 
turns  cotemporary  ?  This  is  not  very  probable ;  the  analogy  has 
consisted  m  the  mod*  of  formation ;  different  catastrophes,  at 
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different  epodis,  may  have  destroyed  the  great  animals  of  the 
Ohio,  of  the  Irrawadi,  of  the  north  and  central  parts  of  Europe, 
and  of  Australia,  and  buried  their  bones  in  fissures  and  caverns,  or 
in  beds  of  clay  and  gravel.  But  whatever  was  the  epoch  of  the 
deposition  in  New  Holland,  the  organization  of  animal  life  was 
then,  in  a  great  part,  the  same  as  at  present ;  since  we  find  in 
the  osseous  breccia,  the  types  of  that  class  of  animals  that  are 
still  peculiar  to  thp  country,  but  always  accompanied  by  bones  of 
genera,  (the  mastodon  and  elejdiant,)  which  are  altogether  un- 
known there." 


The  depositions  of  calcareous  earth  pendant  from  the  roofs  of 
caverns,  called  stcdactites,  and  those  upon  the  floors  of  caverns, 
called  stalagmites,  are  formed  by  the  evaporation  of  water,  hold- 
ing calcareous  earth  in  solution,  A  drop  of  water,  in  evapora- 
ting, deposits  a  pellicle  of  limestone,  which  is  increased  by  suc- 
ceeding depositions,  until  a  small  protuberance  of  solid  limestone 
is  formed,  nearly  the  shape  of  a  drop  of  water.  This  pfotuber^ 
ance  becomes  enlarged  by  water  trickling  over  it,  and  takes  the 
shape  of  an  icicle.  The  water  that  drops  upon  the  floors  of  cav- 
erns, sometimes  deposits  a  thick  coat  of  limestone  over  the  whole 
floor ;  but  in  those  parts  where  the  drops  fall  most  frequently,  a 
more  copious  deposition  of  calcareous  earth  takes  place,  in  thi^ 
form  of  tubercles :  these  are  the  stalagmites.  In  some  instances, 
the  stalactites  and  stalagmites  increase,  xmtil  they  nearly  fill  the 
whole  cavern. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

OiN  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  MOUNTAINS,  AND  THE  FORMATION 
OF  SOILS ;  AND  ON  ALLUVIAL  AND  DILUVIAL  DEPOSITIONS. 

Erroneous  Opiniona  respecting  the  Growth  of  Stones,  tupported  Ity  the  Authority 
of  John  Locke. — On  the  Causes  in  present  Operation  that  wear  down  Rocks.— 
Alluvial  and  Diluvial  Depositions. — Rapid  pestniction  of  Mountains  depepdeot 
on  their  structure. — Fall  of  Mont  Grenier  in  Savoy  ;  and  of  other  Mountains  in 
the  Alp|8.^Alpine  Inundations  6:0m  the  Breaking  down  of  the  icy  Barriers  of 
Mountain  Xakes. — ^Action  of  the  sea  upon  Cliffs.—Destruction  of  Cliffs  by  Land 
Springs  in  Norfolk,  and  near  Boulogne,  in  France. — Increase  of  land  by  Marin^ 
and  Alluvial  Depositions^ — ^FilUnjr  up  Lakes,  and  Formations  of  Deltas  at  the 
Mouths  of  large  Rivers. — On  the  Formation  of  productit^e  Soils — Recent  Strata 
formed  in  Lakes. — Peat  and  Peat  Moors. — Iiiundations  of  Sand. — RcmainB  of 
Elephants  and  other  large  Animals,  found  in  tlie  Diluvial  Beds  in  England,  aod 
the  frozen  Regions  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Pew  persons  can  have  travelled  a  hundred  miles  through  any 
country,  without  having  seen  beds  of  gravel,  or  of  rounded  stones, 
or  fragments  of  rock  scattered  in.  different  directions,  which  were 
evidently  never  brought  into  their  present  situation  by  the  labor 
of  man.  In  some  instances  these  masses  of  loose  stones,  or  large 
firagments  of  rock,  occur  on  the  summits  of  hills,  or  on  elevated 
ground,  and  the  stones  are  altogether  unlike  any  rocks  or  strata 
in  the  adjacent  districts.  Among  the  numerous  travellers  to  whom 
such  objects  are  famiUar,  it  is  surprising  how  few  have  ever  raised 
the  inquiry — "  How  did  these  masses  of  rock,  or  beds  of  loose 
stones^  cofne  here  ?"  One  great  reason  for  this  indifference  arises 
from  a  cause  that  may  surprise  geologists.  Many  well  educated 
pei:^ons,  who  possess  much  information  on  various  subjects,  still 
entertain  the  belief  that  stones  grow  in  the  places  where  they  are 
now  found :  this  belief  excludes  the  necessity  for  further  inquiry. 
They  can  also  refer  to  the  authority  of  the  ablest  philosopher  this 
country  ever  possessed,  for  a  confirmation  of  their  opinion,  should 
it  be -controverted. 

The  celebrated  John  Locke  states,  in  his  "  Elements  of  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,''  that  ^^  all  stones^  metaisy  and  minerals,  are  real 
vegetables  /  thcU  is,  grow  organically  from  proper  seeds,  as  tceU  as 
plants.^^ 

If  any  one  should  think  it  superfluous  to  notice  this  extraordi- 
nary passage,  in  the  present  age  of  general  information,  let  him 
inquire  among  his  friends  whether  stones  grow  ?  and  he  will  be 
somewhat  surprised  by  the  answers  he  may  receive. 

These  scattered  fragments  of  rock,  or  beds  of  loose  stones,  to- 
gether with  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  present  objects  of  inquiry  of 
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the  most  interesting  kind.  From  v^hatdistrkts- there  tkeif  trans^ 
pffrted?  What  were  the  cames  by  which-  they  were  removed? : 
What  was.  the  epoch  of  their  removai?  A  farther  inquiry  also 
presents  itself^  as  -some  of  the  beds  of-  loose  stone  ate  tounded, 
or  water-worn,  like  the.  shingles  on  the  sea  beach,  hut  are  now 
raised  many  hundred  fieet  above  the  high-Water*  mark.  By  wfu^t 
agents  were  these  beds^raised  to  their  present  elevation?  / 

Satisfactory  solutions  to  all  these  intjoiries  will  probably  long 
remain  desiderata  in  geology,^  though,  in  some  instances,  we  ci^i 
arrive  at  a  high  degree  of  probability,  by  inferring  to  causes  in 
present  operation.  These  scattered  fragments,  or  niasses  of  rock, 
with  beds  of  loose  stones  and  gravel,  or  of  superficialvsand.or 
clay,  are  comjrfised  by  French  geo'logilsts  under  the  appropriate- 
name '  of  ^  terreins  de  transport ;  a  name,  however,  which  cannot 
well  be  introduced  into  our  language.  We  shall,  therefore,  di- 
vide Ihem  into  three  groups,  adopting  the  names  generally  re^ 
ceived;  Soattered  blocks  of  rock ;  diluvial  beds,  or  diluvium.^ 
and  alluvial  beds,  or  aUuviiim ;  using  the  two  latter  without  any 
reference  to  theory.  '  Allvvial  beds  o^sist  of  the  sand, 'soil,  or 
stones  brought  down  by  rivers,  anJ  deposited  in  their  beds,  ^r 
scattered  upon  their  banks,  or  carried  into  the  sea  or  into  lakes- 
forming  deltas  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  Diluvium,  or  diltevial 
bedsy  comprise  beds  of  gravel,  or  of  stones  more  or  less  rouiided, 
that  are  found  in  inland  districts,  and  also  large  and  detached 
blocks  of  rock,  which  are  now  generally  «alled  erratic  blocks. 
They  are  classed  as  diluvial  beds,  on  the  suppo^tion  that  they- 
were  transported  during  some  ^eat  convulsion,  by  deluges  or 
inundations,^  mpre  powerful  than  any  which  are  in  constant  ope- 
ration. ^      . 

In  order  to  form,  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  causes  which  have 
transported  the  beds  and?ragm^nts  of  stoiie  into  their  present 
situation  we  shall  first  consider  the  causes'  that  are  daily  wearing 
down  the  loftiest  tnountains  and  cliflfs,  or  undermining  the  sohd 
ground  on  the  sea  shoire.  The  disintegration  of  nkikg  and  moun- 
tains i*  constantly  taking  place  by  the  incessant  operation  of  at- 
mospheric causes.  The  infiltration  of  water  into  the  fissures  of 
rocks,  and  its  e5q>ansion  by  frost,  often  produces  sudden  liaHs  of 
immense  masses  of  rock.  The  slow  opetation  of  descending 
currents,-  excavates  the  soft  beds  in  the  lo1;ver  parts  of  moun-/ 
tains ;  and  the  upper  rocks,  being  undemiined,  fall,  with  a  tre- 
mendous crash,  into  the  vales  below.  Instances  of  this  kind 
have  occurred  in  our  own  times.  By  both  these  causes,  thei  pro- 
cess of  disintegratipn  is  rapidly  going  oti  in  the  Alps ;  but  such 
is  the  immensity  of  these  enormous  mountain  ranges,,  that  ages 
pass  away  before  any  diminution  of  their  bulk  is  perceived. 

In.,  Alpine  districts  of  great  elevation,^  there  is  also  another 
cause,  moreexpos^  to  observation,  which  is  ever  in  action  du- 
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ring  the  ^imm^r  months.  The  «now  upon  ^e  mountains  below 
the  line  i>f  eternal  congelatiou;  when  it  begins  to  dissolve,  forms 
numeiouis  rivulets,  that  unite  into  large  streams,  and  descend  in 
cataracts  with -impetuous  force,  excavating  deep  ravines  in  the 
lower  rocks.  To  use  the  words  of  Profeifeor '  Playfair,  they  arc 
'^Native's  saws,  incessantly  at  work,  cutting  down  the  raotm- 
tains."  ■'',-■ 

The  vignette  in  the'second  part  of  this  volume,  represents  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Sixt,  in  Savoy,  in  which  the^raier, 
descending  from  the  Alpine  snow  on  the  Buet  and  other  moun- 
tains, is  seen  rushing  in  numerous  cascades  to  the  lower  valley. 
But-  the  most  poweriVd  effects  of  these  cataracts  may  be  observed 
during  thunder  storms,  or  after  an  unusually, rapid  thaw,  when 
the  upper  rivulets  overflow  their  accustomed  boundaries,  and 
carry  with  -them  the  loose  stones  or  masses  of  rock  they  meet 
in  their  descent,  and  dash  the^m  with  inconceivfible  violence  into 
the  lower  Xvater-falls,  breaking  down  the  solid  rocks  on  each 
side,  and  deepening  and  enlarging  the  ravines  into  which  they 
fajf.  The  Operation  of  this  caose  wilt  be  again  ijeferred  to  in  the 
folfowing  chapter. ' 

We  need  not  indeed  travel  to  the  Alps  to  prove,  that  the  moun- 
tains have  been,  and  are  still  wearing  down.  The  rocky  ftag- 
ments  in  Borrowdale ;  the  deep  ravines  msuiia  by  torrents  in  the 
sides  of  Skiddaw;  the  imniense  blocks  of  granite,- called  Shap 
Granite,  torn  from  Wastdade  Crag,  in  Westmoreland,  and  scattered 
over  the  adjacent  counties,  offer  striking  proofs  of  this.  Masses 
of  the  rocks  of  Cumberlaijd  and  Wales,  more  or  less  water-worn, 
occur  almost  every  where,  under  the  Blluvial  plains  of  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire.  The  central  parts  of  Elngland  have  once  had  a 
greater  elevation  than  at  present^  pebbles  fonn«i  of  the  Cham- 
wood  Forest  rocks,  are  spread  all  over  the  midland  counties. 
Beds  of  flint  gravel,  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  chalk  rocks, 
•  in  which  flints  were  imbedded,  otfcur  in  many  parts  of  England 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea,  or  from  the  chalk  districts. 

The  traiisportation  of  these  masses  of  rock,  or. beds  of  stones 
and  gravel,  cannot  have  been  effected  by  any  thing  like  the  p«s- 
ent  action  of  rivers  in  England,  and  is  generally  referred  to  the 
more  extensive  operation  of  deluges,  during  great  convulaons  of 
the  globe ;  but  if  we  return  to  the  Alps,  and  view  the  effects  now 
taking  place,  we  must  admit;  that  it  is  not  dlways  easy  to  make 
the  distinction  between  alluvial  and  diluvial  depositions 

Innumerable  blocfks  of  granite,  and  of  other  primary  rocks, 
torn  from  the  central  range  of  the  Alps,  are  scattered  over  the 
calcAreoue  mountains  at  a  great  distance  from  this  range,  or  are 
spread  in  heaps  in  many  of  the  distant  valleys.  •  All  the  great 
rivers  that  issue  from  the  Alps,  where  the  valleys  open  into  the 
plains,  have  made'  deep  sections,  in  beds  composed  of  the  ruins 
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of  the  mountains,  and  exhibit  proofs  of  th€  vast  destruction  that 
has  tsScen  place.  The  river  Doire,  where  it  entejs  the  plains  of 
Piedmont,  has  cut  through  a  mass  of  fragments  'mor^  than  1^00 
feet  in  depth ;  these  fragments  consist  of  irregular  blocks  of  gran- 
ite, mica  slate,  and  serpentine,  frequently^  more  flian  thirty  cubic 
yards  in  ext^t,  .covered  by  smaller  f^ragmeiits,  md  by 'earthy 
matter  from  the  decomposition  of  the  softer  rocks^  the  fragments 
decrease  in  size,  as  thein  distance  increases  from  the  parent 
itnountaiu: 

Whoever 'has  ascended  the  lofty  eminences  ijpamediately  be- 
low the  highest  pinnacles  of  the  Alps,  can  scaj:oely  fail  to  have 
received  sensible  proofs  of  the  daily,  and  hourly  disintegration  of 
the  mountains!  Herci,  placed  nearly; above  the- region  of  vege- 
table or  animal'  existence,  and  surrounded  by  the  sublimest  6th 
jects  in  nature,  the  deep  silence  which  prevails  arqund,  ,is  truly 
solemn  and.  impressive;  but  it  is  broken  from  time  to  time,  by 
iK>undslike  the  rolling  of.  distant  thunder,  or  by  a  nearer  and 
loader  crash,  which  is  repeated  by  the  echoes  from  rock  to  rock. 
These  sounds  proceed  from  the  falling  of  avalanches,  or.  from 
glaciers  splittipg'and  discharging  the  loose  rocks  upon  their  sur*- 
face,  or  (Tom  eboulements  of  rock,  detached  from  the.  bare  and 
exposed  sides^  of  the  pinnacles  and  aiguilles.  The  fragment^ 
generally  fall  into  the.  elevated  mountain  valleys,  and  are  scat- 
tered over  the  surface  of  the  higher  glaciers,  which  extend  from 
thence  into  the  lower  Alpine  valleys.  J^  the  glaciers  in  these 
valleys  are  gradually:  melting  during  summery  the  ioe  a^ve  pro- 
giessively  moves  downward,  bearing  with  it  the  cargoes  of  stones 
on  its  surface,  which  it  discharges  in  Heaps  at  its  feet  and  sides. 
These  accumulations  of  stones  are  called  $norain^  The  dqstmc-  . 
tion  Qf  granitic  and  schistose  mountains,  it  has  been  before. ob- 
served, i^  generally  effected  by  water  penetrating  between  the 
fissures,^ and  becoming  suddenly  expanded  by  frost  The  over* 
throw  of  calcareous  rocks  is  effected  in  a  different  manner ;  and 
the  vast  eboulements  which  they  occasion,  are  more  terrific  and 
destructive,  than  the  eboulements  frona  the  primary  mountains,  as 
they  generally  take  jAsice  in  more  thickly  inhabited  districts. 

.The  desti:uction  of  the  calcareous  rno.untains  in  the  Alps,  de- 
pends on  the  peculiar  composition  and  structure  of  these  n»oun- 
tainst  .  In  the  year  1821,  I  passed  a  great  part  of  the  summer  in 
examining  the  calcareous  mountains  in  Savoy,  the  structure  of 
which  was  then,  not  genierally  understood,  or  at  lea;5t  had  not 
been  described,  in  any  geolc^ical  work  that  I  had  met  with.  It 
was^  generally  believed,  that  the  x^edcareous  mountains  were  en-^ 
tirely  composed  of  Ueds  of  limestone,  with  lofty  mural  precipices 
on  the  upper  part ;  and  that  the, lower  parts,  sloping  from  theso 
precipices,  were  forn^ed  of  the  debris  of  ihe.  limestone.  So  far' 
from  thia  being  the  case,  the.  calcareous  i^iountains  of  the  Alps, 
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which  cdmpri^  aH  the  English  fonnations,  £rom  the  magnesian 
limestone  to  chalk,  alternate,  like  the  English  foimalions,  with 
enormous  beds  of  soft  shale  and  ^ndstone  ;.  and  it  is  to  ^is  al- 
ternation, they  owe  the  frequent  destruction  of  the  upper  parts  (tf 
the  mountains.  -    -    , 

If  all  pur  English  secondary  formations. weife,  by  some  pow- 
erful cause,  elevated  six  or -seven  thousand  feet  above  their  pres- 
ent level,  and  the  beds  bent  ilito  curves,  constituting  several 
ranges  of  mountains,  we  should  have  pcecisely  what  is  found  m 
the  calcareous  ranges  of  the  Alps.  Thia  arched  form  of  the  cal- 
careous mountains  is  represented  Plate  I,  fig.  6,  and  Plate  II,  fig. 
1,  £Uid  fig.  2j  ap,  y.  Now,  if  one  thick  bed  of  Mmestone,  or  a  por- 
tion of  it,  be  broken  Off,  as  at  Zy  fig.  2,  the  action  of  continued 
rains  on  the  soft  bed  on  which  it  rests^  will  undermine  it,  until 
other  portions  of  the  limestone  will  fall  dawn ;  and  if  this  pro- 
cess take  place  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain^  the  whole  of  the 
bed  of  limestone  will  fall,  except  the  part^which  rests  flat  upon 
the  sumimit  ^  in  this  maimer,  the  enormous  caps  of  limestone 
have  been  left,  like  immense  castles,  that  compose  the  sunimits 
of  the  calcareous  mountains,  near  the  lake  of  Annecy,  and  in  the 
Bauges.  Sometimes  the  mountain  caps,  which  form  an  extended 
range  in  front^  present  the  appearance  of  a  narrow  ridge  when 
seen  iii  profile.  •  - 

The  mountain,  called  the  Dent  d'Alen^on,  near  the  lake  of 
Annecy,  offers  a  remarkable  instance  of  this.  See  Plate  II,  fig- 
6.  The  mass  of  limestone  on  its  summit,-r^which  I  found  by 
trigonometrical  measurement  to  rise  3840  feet  above  the  lake,  and 
to  be^neariy  500  feet  in  thickness, — ^was  undoabtedly  once  a  con- 
tinuous bed,  covering  the  mountain  like  a  mantle,  as  represented 
by  the  dotted  lines :  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  side  xx  a  has  fallen 
down,  and  the  actioil  ef  rain  on  the  soft  bed,  c,  on  the  other  side, 
is  undermining  the  steep  Escarpment  6,  and  preparing  for  its  fnr- 
thler  destruction.  The  spft  bed  c  c,  which  forms^  the  tahis  or  dope, 
being  covered  with  vegetation  on  the  side  h  c,  is  in  some  parts 
protected  from  rap^d  disintegration.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley,  I  found  that  the  thick  bed  which  fisrmed  the  talus  or 
slope  under  the  limestone^  was  lias  clay.  I  was  not  able  to  as- 
cend the  DenWd'Alen^on,  and  therefore  did  not  ascertain  whether 
the'hed  c  was  soft  sandstone  or  lias.  In  numerous  instances,  the 
^uppet  beds  of  limestone  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  may  bfe  ob- 
served overlapping  and  overhanging,  as  at  a  a,  Plate  II,  fig. !» *"^ 
are  thus  prepared  to  fall;  whenever  the  rain  and  frosf  bias  widened 
the;  longitudinal  natural  fissures  in  the  limestone.  .  In.  Plat6  H, 
fig.  2,  th6  mountain  at  y,  which  had  the  arched  stratification,  has 
been  so  broken,  as  to  present  a  steep  escarpment :  such  instances 
are  very  common  in  Savoy.  The  present  state  of  Mont  Grenier, 
south  of  Chamberry,  and  the  vast  ruinsin  tlie  plain  below,  offer 
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a  striking  inustratipn  of  the  causes  which  are  in  operation,  to  dis- 
integrate the  vast  calcareous  mountains  of  Savoy.  The  follow- 
ing description,  with  the  cut,  is  taken  from  the  first  volume  of 
my  Travels.  "  A  part  of  Mont  jSrenier  fell  down  in  the  year 
1248,  and  entirely  buried  five  pushes,  and  the  town  and  church 
of  St.  Andre.  The  ruins  spread  over  an  extent  of  about  nine 
square  miles,  and  xure  called  les  Abyme^  de  Mifans,  After  a  lapse 
of  s6  many  centuries,  they  still  present  a  singular  scene  of  deso- 
lation. The  catastrophe  mlist-have  been  most  awful^  when  se^n 
from  the  vicinity ;  for  Mont  Grenier  is  almost  isolated,  advancing 
into  a  broad  plain,  which  extends  to  the  valley  of  the  Isere.  It 
is  several  miles  in  length,  and  is  connected  with  the-  mountains 
of  the  Grand  Chartreux,  but  it  is  very  narrow.  Its  longitudin^ 
direction  is  froin  east  to  west :  near  the  middle  it  makes  a  bend 
towards  the  north,'  forming  a  kind  of  bay  or  concavity  on  the 
southern  side.  ^, 

"Mont  Gxenier  risfes  very  abruptly  upwards  of  4000  ffeet  above 
jChe  i^ain.  Itis  capped  with  an  immense  mass  of  limestone  stratisi, 
not  less  than  600  feet  inr  thickness,  which  presents  on  every  side*, 
the  appearance  of  a  wall.  The  strata  dip  gently  to  the  side 
which  fell  into  the  plain.  This  mass  of  limestone,  rests  on  a 
foundation  of  softer  strata,  probably  molasse,  under  which  are 
distinctly  seen  thin  strata,  alternating  with  soft  strata..  The  an- 
nexed cut  represents  the  east  wing  of  the  anouritain,  and  a  small- 
part  of  jthe  Abymes  de  Myans.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the' catastrophe  was  caused  by  the  gradual  erosion  of  the  soft 
strata,  which  undermined  the  mass  of  limestone  above,  and^  pro- 
jected it  into  th^  plain.  It  is  also  probable,  that  the  ];^  'which 
fell,  had  for  some  time  been  nearly  detached  frpm  the  mountain, 
by  a  shrinking  of  the  southern  side,  as  there  is  at  present  a  rent 
at  this  end,  upwards  of  2i}00  feet  deep,  which  seems  to  have  cut 
off  a  laige  section  from  the  eastern,  end,  that  now 

"  **  Hanga  in  doubtful  iliins  round  its  base," 

as  if' prepared  to  renew  tfie  catastrophe  of  1248.  The  Abymes 
de  Myans  are  hills,  or  rather  monticules,  of  ^  conical  shape,  vary- 
ing in  height  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  \  they  cover  about  nine 
square  miles :  the  monticules  are  composed  bffraginehts  of  calca- 
reous strata,  some  of  which  are  gf  immense  size.  They  consist  of 
yellowish  oolitic  limestone,  strongly  resembling  the  lower  oolites 
in  Gloucestershire ;  a  gray  limestone,  harder  and  more  crystalline 
than  lias,  which,  however,  it  may  probably  be :  and  atmn  slaty 
arenaceous  limestone,  much  resembling  Stonesfield  d^te.  Frag- 
ments of  schistose  chert  were  interstratified  with  some  of.tlie 
limestone. 

"  The  largest  masses  have  evidently  fallen  from  the  upper  bed 
of  limestone  by  which  Mont  Grenier  is  capped'.     The  velocity 
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they  woul(Jac(jnire  by  falling  from  so.  great  a  height,  making 
due  allowance  ipr.the  retsistance  of  the  atmosphere,  could  hot  be 
less  than  300  feet  per  second;. and, the  projectile  force  thfey  gained 
by  stiiking  against  the  base  of  the  mountain,  or  against  each  other 
has  spread  tlrem  far4rito  the  plain.  In  the  course  pf  years,  the 
rains  or  currents  of  water  from  dissolving  snows,  Jiave  furrowed 
channels  between  the, larger  masses  of  stone,  an4  washing  away 
part  of  the  loq^se  earth,  have  left  the  imnlense  number  of  detachea 
conical  hills  which  are  sq.en  at  present.  So.  deep  and  vast  was 
the  mass  of  ruins  that  coverecl  the  town  of  St.  Andre  and  the 
Other  parishe?,.  that  nothiiig  belonging  to  theni  has-  been,  discov- 
ered, except  a  small  bronze  statue."— rVoL'l,  p.  2.01. 

,  A  part  of  a  mountain  near  Servos,  on  the  road  to  Ohamouny,  . 
fell  down  in  the  year  1761.  The'fall  contintied  for  many  days, 
and  the  air  was  darkened  with  immense  volumes  of  black  dttet, 
which  extended  for  twenty  Smiles,  and  is  stUl  remembered  by 
^some  of  the  6ldest  inhabitants  of  Chamouny.  A  continued  suc- 
cession of  reports,  like  those  of  cannon,  announced  the  successive 
falling  of  roclis,  day  and  night.  .  The  mountain  did  not,  like  that 
of  Mont  Grenier,  fall  at  once,  for  it  is  composed  bf  a,  succession 
of  beds  x)f  limestone  resting  on  sandstone,  and  extremely  fragile 
schist,  which  af&  even  now  yielding  to  the  constairt  action  of  raini 
A  deep  excavation,  which  I  observed  under  a  pr<3cipice.  of.  lime- 
stone, near  the  summit^  appeared,  in  1821,  to  threaten  a -renewal 
of  the  catastrophe <of.  1751.    '  ?       .> 

In  the  Swiss  Alps,  the  great  Hxmlentents^  whiph  have  destroyed 
whole  villages,  have  been  caused  by  the  sUding  down  of  highly 
inclined  beds  of  loosd  conglomerates,  which  have  been  undermi- 
ned at  their  ba^s.  This  will  be  better  understood  by  a  reference 
to  Plate  II,  fig.  2,  representing  the  section-  of  a  mountain  on, the 
Alps:  the  beds  a  a  b  a  6 'are  highly  inclined;  and  shojuld  fhe 
outer  bed  a  be  a  soift  sandstone  or  coi^lomerate,  the  action  of 
water-courses  or  heavy  rains  .upon  its  foot  or  base,  tends  to  de- 
stroy and  undermine  it^  and  the  whole'  hed,  perhaps  several  hun- 
dred fe^t  in  thickness,  is  suddenly  precipitated  inter  the  valley. 
In  1806,  a  part  of  the  mountain  of  Rosberg,  between  the  lakes 
of  Zug  and  Laworts,  fell  dowmfwMn  the  cause  here  mentioned, 
and  buried  a  considerable  part  of  the  valley,  and  several  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Where  the,  soil  formed  by  the  debris,  or  ruins  from  the  fidi  of 
mountains,  is  favorable  to  vegetatiqii,  it  becomes  covered'  with 
vineyards  and  chestnut  trees ;  of  which  we  have  an  example  in 
the  ^oil  that  covers  the  former  town  of  Pleurs,  near  Chavenhes, 
and  all  its  noble  palaces,  belonging  to  opulent  citizens  of  Milan; 

*  The  fall  of  parts  of  mountains,  is  so  common  an  occuirence  in  the  Alps,  that 
it  is  expressively  called  an  ihoulemeut,  from. the  verb  ^ftcwicr.— In  Devonshire, and 
Dorsetshire,  the  fall  of  the  cliffs  is  called  a  rougtmaU. 
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On  the  26th  of  August,  1618,  '^an  inhabttant  entered  the  to^rn, 
and  said  that  he  saw-  th^  mountains  cleaving :  he  was  laughed  at 
.  for  his  paim^  ;/but  in  the  evening  the  mpuntain  fell,  and  buried 
the  town  and  iJlits  inhabitants.  The  number  des,troyed  is  sta- 
ted to  be  2430r  of  whom  not  one  escaped^  Except  the  person  who 
warned  theni^  of  their  danger." 

Whore  the -soil  is- unfavorable  to  Vegetation,  the  rains  remain 
exposed  to  the  action  of  rain^,  and  of  torrents  from  the  sudden 
melting  of  snow,  which  furrow  channels  through  them,  and  leave 
detached  monticules,  as  in  the  Abymes  de  Myans  ;  bift  it  is.  evi- 
dent, that  by  these  causes  they  coijJd  not  be  transported' to,  distant 
countries,  e?:cept  in  the  comrninuted  form  of  sand  or  mud. 

There  are,  however,  other  causes,  In  present  activity,  which 
tear  down  lai^e  masses  of  rock,  and  carry  them  many  miles  from 
their  native  sites.  The  molintain  valleys  in  the  higher  Alps,  on 
the  confines  of  eternal  snow',  sometimes  became  closed  by  the 
extei^sion  of  a  lateral  glacier  across  them,  which  dams  in  the  wa- 
ter from  the  melting  of  Alpine  siiow,  and  forms  a  jnoUntain  lake, 
elevated  msuiy  thousand  feet  above  the  lower  habitable  valleys. 
During  very  hot  siunmers,  the  same  cause  which  increases  tbe 
waters. in  the  lake,  by  a  more  rapid  melting  of  the  Alpine  sftows, 
4iminish^s  the  strength. and  thickness^of  the  harrier  of  ice;  it  is 
rent  asunder,  and  the  whole  water  of  the  lake  is  suddenly  precip- 
itated into  the  lower  valleys  with  tremendous  violence,  tearing 
down  and  bearing  along  with  it  all  opposing  obstacles*  The  wa- 
ter is  seen- approaching  like  a  moving^walL  In  this  manner  w^ 
the  village  of  Martigny  in  the  Valais  nearly  destroyed  in- 1818. 
A  similar  inundation,  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Doron  in  the 
Tareataise,  took  place  in  the  following  year.  .  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing  its  effects,  which  appeared  to  e^ual  in  intensity, 
but  not  in  extent,  those  of  diluvial  action.  Numerous  blocks  of 
stone,  of  many  tons'  weight,  were  brought  down  by  the  torrent, 
and  scattered  over  a  small  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  lateral  valley, 
along  which  they  had  descended.  These  blocks  were  chiefly 
quartz  rock,  intermixed  with  a  few  blocks  of  mica  and  talc  slate. 

To  proceed'  to  the  causes  which  are  in  the  present  time  wearing 
down  the  surface  of  islands  and  continents. — ^The  action  of  the 
sea  upon  the  cliffs  in  Eriglarid,  proves  in  a  striking  manner  the 
changes  which  this  important  agent  can  effect  in  the  space  of  a 
few  centuries,  and  sometimes  in  a  few  years.  In  Devonshire  and 
Dorsetshire,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Suflblk,  the 
seii  has  niade  great  encroachments  on  the  land,  since  the  time  of 
the  Nomian  Conquest ;  as  may  be  proved  both  by  ancient  records, 
and  by  what  is  now  taking  place;  the  cliffs  being- undermined  by 
high  tides,  large  portions  of  land  are  yearly  falling  into  the  sea. 
Notwithstanding  the'  Iniown  loss  of  ground  in  certain  situations, 
where  the  cliffs  on  the  sea-ehore  are  chiefly  coYuposed  of  sand  or 
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soft  porous  beds,  there  is  another  cause  in  constant  operation,  mors 
destructive  than  the  direct  action  of  the  sea.     Water  frorii  the  land 
penetrates  through  the  porous  beds,  and  issues  forth  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cliffs,  carrying  with  it  part  of  the  loose  materials  of  which 
they  are  composed.     In  this  manner,  the  ground  is  undermined, 
and  finally  sinks  into  the  sea.     In  some  instances,  tracts  of  con- 
siderable extent  are  suddenly  projected  upon  tjie  beach,  and  acre 
after  acre  disappears.     This  effect  of  land-springs  may  be  seen 
in  a  very  striking  manner  in  the  cliffs  near  Cromer,  and  on  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  coast  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  is  still  more 
remarkable  in  the  cliffs  near  Boulogne,  as  the  extent  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  land  is  well  ascertained,  by  very  ancient  plans  of 
the  harbor.     A  lighthouse,  built  by  order  of  Caligula,  on  a  very 
high  hill  on  the  northeast  of  the  harbor,  and  which  remained 
entire  many  centuries,  fell  down  by  the  destruction  of  the  cliff 
in  1644;  only  a  small  part  of  the  foundation  is  now  visible.     By 
a  plan  taken  in  1550,  it  appears  that  the  pharos  was  then  at  some 
distance  from  the  sea.     In.  the  last  two  hundred  years,  the  sea  has 
carried  away  400  metres,  or  neairly  a  quarter,  of  a  mile  of  land, 
on  each  side  of  the  port.     The  cUffs  of  Boulogne  I  examined  in 
1824,  and  considered  them  as  closely  allied  to  the  English  Kim- 
meridge  clay,  and  sand  associated  with  it.     On  digging  into  the 
cliff,  a  few  years  previously,  a  spring  of  hot  water  issued  out : 
probably  heated  by  the  same  causes,  that  have  formed  the  pseudo- 
volcano  in  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  near  Weymouth.     I  am  infor- 
med by  a  friend,  now  at  Boulogne,  that  during  the  present  winter, 
1837,  the  heavy  rains  in  November  and  December  had  penetrated 
through  the  porous  strata  of  the  cliS^y  and  issued  out  in  streamlets 
at  their  base,  and  thiis  undermined  layers  of  clay  and  stone,  some 
thousand  feet  in  length,  and  120  feet  in  thickness,  causing  the 
clay  and  stone  to  change  their  position,  which  was  nearly  hori- 
zontal, and  dip  in  a  curve  to  the  sea  at  their  base.     In  some  parts 
the  strata  are  broken  off.     He  h?ul  seen  the  change  of  position 
from  its  commencement,  and  marked  its  progress  from  day  to  day. 
*'  The  cause  of  these  changes  (he  observes,)  is  as  evident  as  the 
fact^  it  is  simply  the  undermining  of  water,  and  of  water  in  drops, 
or  streamlets ;  for  powerful  streams  there  are  none.     The  rain  per- 
colates through  the  upper  porous  beds,  till  it  meets  with  a  bed  of 
rock  or  impervious  clay,  and  then  descends  towards  the  sea,  bear- 
ing with  it  gradually  the  bed  along  which  it  runs," 

It  may,  however,  be  doubted,  whether  the  surface  of  dry  land 
is  not  gradually  increasing  on  the  whole  globe.  The  depositions 
from  the  sea  and  from. rivers  are  filling  up  bays,  estuaries,  and 
lakes:  all  broad  flat  valleys,  and  almost  all  low  and  fertile  plains, 
were  once  covered  with  water.  *  On  the  eastem  side  of  our  own 
island,  though  the  land  is  wearing  away  in  some  parts,  it  is  in- 
creasing more  rapidly  in  others.    The.  flat  parts  of  Lincolnshire, 
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Cambridgeshiie,  and  Holdemess  in  Yorkshire,  have  been  gmed 
from  the  sea,  or  from  rivers,  by  depositions  of  sand  and  mud  at 
no  v^ry  remote  penod;  and  the  process  is  going  on  daily.  In 
many  parts,  the  sea,  during  high  tides,  is  above  the  present  level 
of  the  land,  and  is  kept  out  by  embankments. 

In  Yorkshire,- the  proprietors  contrive  to  raise  the  surface  of  the 
ground  by  what  is  called  warping.     At  the  highest  spring  tides 
they  open  sluices  in  the  embankments,  and  cover  the  land  with 
the  turbid  sea-water,  which  remains  until  it  has  deposited  its  cour 
tents,  and  is  let  out  at  low  water.     The  quantity  of  earthy  mat- 
ter, held  in  suspension  by  rivers  after  heavy  rains,  is  prodigiously 
great.    According  to  Major  Rennell,  a  glass  of  water  taken  from 
the  Ganges  at  the  height  of  its  inundations,  yields  one  fourth  sed- 
iment    Mr.  Barrow  says,  in  his  account  of  China,  that  the  ^lan- 
tity  of  mud  brought  down  by  the  Yellow  River  was  found,  by 
calculation  founded  on  experiment,  to  exceed  two  million  solid 
feet  per  hour ;  and  that,  some  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  Ae  river 
was  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  and  was  nmning  at  the  rate 
of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour.     A  great  part  of  the  enormous 
mass  of  mud,  which  is  perpetually  brought  down  by  the  Yellow 
River,  is  borne  by  strong  currents  from  the  Yellow  Sea  into  the 
Gulf  of  Petchelee,  where  the  stillness  of  the  water  allows  it  to 
subside.    Into  the  same  gulf  the  river  of  Peking  discharges  itself, 
and  Mr.  Barrow  observes,  that  a  great  part  of  the  land  adjoining 
this  gulf,  has  apparently  been  formed,  by   the  sand  and  mud 
brought  into  it :  for  the  tide  flows  inland  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles,  and  often  inundates  the  whole  country,  the  general  levd 
of  which  is  not  more  than  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river*. 
indeed  the  deepest  part  of  the  great  gulf  of  Petchelee,  does  not 
exceed  twelve  fathoms,  and  the  prodigious  number  of  sandy 
islands  just  appearing  above  the  surface,  are  said  to  have  been 
formed  within  the  records  of  history. — Barrow^s  ChinOy  p.  ^^ 
From  the  above  account,  there  is  every  probability  that  this  wide 
gulf,  will  soon  be  filled  up  by  alluvial  and  marine  depositions. 
The  Gulf  of  Mexico,  according  to  Humboldt,  is  gradually  fiUii^S 
by  the  sand  brought  into  it  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  south 
side,  and  from  the  vast  rivers,  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  ttie  Missis- 
sippi. 

From  several  sources  of  information  referred  to  in  the  "Asiatic 
Researches,"  and  from  the  best  accounts  of  the  Portuguese,  who 
first  visited  India,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe,  that  the  whole 
country  of  Malabar,  between  the  <3raut  Mountains  and  the  sea, 
has  become  dry  land  at  no  very  remote  period.  Numerous  tradi- 
tions refer  to  it.  There  is  aii  ancient  book  called  "  Keml  Oof- 
piette,"  or  the  emei^ng  of  the  country  of  Kerul,  or  Malabar. 
The  book  was  translated  by  Jonathan  Duncan  Esq.  lu  this  ac- 
count, the  formation  of  the  land  is  ascribed  to  supernatural  agen- 
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cy ;-  but  it  contains  many  statements  that  appear  highly  probable. 
It  was  soon  inhabited,  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  groimd ; 
but  the  inhabitants  were  at  first  driven  away  by  the  multitude 
of  serpents,  which  abounded  in  the  mud  and  slime  of  the  newly 
emerged  country.  In  a  manuscript  account  of  Malabar,  ascribed 
to  the  Bishop  of  Yiraph,  the  seat  oi  a  celebrated  Roman  Catholic 
seminary,  the  writer  observe  that,  by  the  accounts  of  the  kamed 
natives  of  that  coast,  it  is  little  more  than  2300  years  since  the 
sea  came  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Jukem  or  Gaut  Mountain ;  and. 
this  he  thinks  extremely  probable,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  the  quantity  of  sand,  Oyster  shells,  and  other  fragments,  met 
with  on  making  excavations.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe, 
that  the  whole  coast  was  elevated  by  subterranean  agency ;  &r 
so  recently  as  1805,  the  bed  of  part  of  the  sea  imd  of  the  Indus, 
was  permanently  changed,  by  an  earthquake  near  Cutch,  on  the 
coast  of  Bombay. 

The  increase  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  of  many 
European  rivers,  is  well  known.  Adria,  which  wai^  once  a  port  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  (to  which  it  gave  its  name,)  is  now  six  leagues 
ininnd.  In  lakes,  the  diminution  of  the  surface,  by  the  gradual 
increase  of  land  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  which  flow  into  them,  is 
still  more  remarkable.  The  mud  and  debris  brought  into  the 
lake  of  Geneva  by  the  Rhone,  and  deposited  near  its  entrance, 
has  made  the  land  advance  two  miles  in  the  space  of  1700  years, 
the  Roman  harbor  Portus  Yalesise  being  now  tha.t  distance  £com, 
the  lake.  All  the  lakes  in  Savoy  and  Switzerland,  and  in  our 
own  island^  are  gradually  diminishing  by  similar  causes.  To 
multiply  instances  of  this  kind  would  be  incopipatible  with  the 
limits  q€  the  present  volume ;  every  attentive  obsferver  must  have 
noticed  them  in  the  course  of  his  travels. 

All  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  globe  were  formed  by  alluvial 
depositions :  alluvial  agency  appears  to  have  been  the  means  em- 
ployed, in^the  econmny  of  na^ture,  to  prepare  the  world  for  the 
residence  of  soci^  and  civilized  man.  The  most  ancient  cities 
of  which  we  have  any  authentic  record,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and 
Thebes,  were  founded  in  the  midst  of  alluvial  soils,  deposited  by 
the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Nile :  indeed,  it  jioes  not  ap- 
pear unreasonable  to  believe,  that  the  formation  of  soils,  for  the 
support  of  vegetables  and  animals,  is  the  final  end  to  which  aU 
terrestrial  chsuages  ultimately  refer. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Dr.  Paley  and  others,  that  in  the 
peculiar  conformation  of  the  teeth  in  graminivorous  animals,  and 
in  the  production  of  grasses  which  serve  them  for  food,  we  may 
trace  evident  marks  of  relation,  and  of  a  designing  intelligent 
cause.  With  equal  reason  must  we  admit,  that  the  destruction 
of  mountains,  and  the  formation  of  soils  for  the  support  of  the 
vegetable  tribes,  are  provided  for^  by  the  saiae  intelligent  cause. 
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and  are  part  of  a  ieg:ular  series  of  operations  in  the  economy  of 
nature.  Hence  also  we  may  infer,  that  those  grand  revolutions 
of  the  globe,  by  which  new  mountains  or  continents  are  elevated 
from  the  deep,  are  parts  of  the  s^me  series,  extending  through 
ages  of  indefinite  duration,  and  connecting  all  the  successive  phe- 
nomena of  the  material  universe. 

By  a  wise  provision  of  the  Author  of  nature,  it  is  ordained,  that 
those  rocks  which  decompose  mindly,  are  those  which  form  the 
most  fertile  soils ;  for  the  quality  of  soils  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  rocks  from  which  they  were  formed.  Granitic  and  sili- 
ceous rocks  form  barren  and  sandy  soils ;  argillaceous  rocks  fonn 
stiff  clay ;  and  calcareous  rocks,  when  mixed  with  clays,  form 
marl ;  but  when  not  covered  by  other  strata,  they  support  a  sh(»t, 
but  nutritious  vegetation.  For  the  formation  of  productive  soils, 
an  intermixture  of  the  three  earths— clay,  sand,  and  lime — ^is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  The  oxide  of  iron  appears  also  to  be  a  requi- 
site ingredient.  The  proportion  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
good  soil,  depends  much  on  the  nature  of  the  climate,  but  more 
on  the  quality  of  the  sub-soil,  and  its  power  of  retaining  or  ab- 
sorbing moisture.  This  alone  may  make  a  soil  barren,  which  up- 
on a  different  sub-soil  would  be  exceedingly  productive.  When 
this  is  the  case,  either  drainage  or  irrigation  offers  theordy  means 
of  permanent  improvement. 

Different  vegetables  also  require  different  admixtures  of  earth. 
They  require  it>  first,  because  it  is  necessary  to  their  growth,  that 
the  soil  should  be  sujSiciently  stiff  and  deep  to  keep  them  firm  in 
their  place ;  and  also  that  it  should  not  be  too  stiff ;  to  allow  the 
expansion  and  growth  of  their  roots :.  and,  lastly,  that  it  should 
supply  them  with  a  constant  quantity  of  water,  neither  too  abun- 
dant nor  deficient.  Hence  we  may  learn  why  different  degrees 
of  tenacity,  depth,  and  ppwer  of  retaining  or  absorbing  moisture, 
are  required  in  soils  for  different  kinds  of  plants.  Thus,  in  un- 
cultivated countries,  we  find  that  certain  vegetables  affect  partic- 
ular situations,  in  which  they  flourish  spontaneously  and  exclu- 
sively ;  and  it  is  only  by  imitating  nature,  and  profiting  by  the 
instruction  she  affords,  that  we  can  hope,  to  obtain  advantageous 
results,  or  acquire  certain  fixed  principles,  to  guide  us  in  our  at- 
tempts to  bring  barren  lands  into  a  state  of  profitable  cultivation. 
When  rocks  contain  in  their  composition  a  due  proportion  of  ailez, 
clay,  and  lime,  they  furnish  soils  whose  fertility  may  be  said  to 
be  permanent.  The  most  fertile  districts  in  England  were  made 
so  by  nature ;  their  original  fertility  was  independent  of  htmian 
operation. 

Some  small  portion  of  the  earths  and  alkalies  is  found  by  chem- 
ical analysis  in  plants;  but  it  would  be  contrary  to  fact  and  anal- 
ogy to  suppose,  that  the  earths,  in  a  concrete  state,  form  any  part 
of  the  food  of  plants ;  the  earths  and  alkalies  which  they  contain, 
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are  iD  all  probability  formed  from  more  simple  elements,  by  the 
process  of  vegetation ;  for  it  is  now  ascertained,  that  the  earths 
and  alkalies. are  compound  substances. 

The  principal  elements  found  in  plants  are  Jhydrogen,  carbon^ 
and  oxygen,  and  by  experiments  of  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard*  it 
appears,  that  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  staroh,  gum,  vegetable 
oils,  and  sugar,  exist  in  precisely  the  same  proportions  that  form 
water.  Carbon,  the  other  principal  elementary  substance  found 
in  plants,  exists  both  in  water  and  in  the  atmosphere.  Water 
and  the  atmosphere  contain  in  themselves,  or  in  solution,  all  the 
elements  necessary  for  the  support  and  growth  of  vegetables. 
But  most  soils  are  either  too  wet  or  too  dry,  too  loose  or  too  ad- 
hesive, to  admit  plants  to  extract  these  elements,  in  the  propor- 
tions necessary  for  their  growth.  Manures  supply  this  deficiency j^ 
by  furnishing  in  great  abundance  the  hydrogen,  carbon,  or  azote, 
which  they  may  require.  In  proportion  as  soils  possess  a  due  de- 
gree of  tenacity,  and  power  of  retaining  or  absorbing  heat  and 
moisture,  the  necessity  for  a  supply  of  manure  is  diminished ; 
and  in  some  instances,  the  earths  are  so  fortunately  combined,  as 
to  render  all  supply  of  artificial  manure  unnecessary.  He  who 
possesses  on  his  estate  the  three  earths,— clay,  sand,  and  lime, — of 
a  good  quality,  with  facilities  for  drainage  or  irrigation,  has  all  the 
materials  for  permanent  improvement  ,*  the  grand  desiderata  in 
agricultiwe  being  to  render  wet  lands  dry,  to  supply  dry  lands 
with  sufficient  moisture,  to  make  adhesive  soils  loose,  and  loose 
soils  sufficiently  adhesive. 

The  intermixture  of  soils,  where  one  kind  of  earth  is  either 
redundant  or  deficient,  is  practiced  in  some  countries  with  great 
advantage.  Part  of  Lancashire  is  situated  on  the  red  sandstone 
described  in  the  twelfth  chapter.  This  r6ck,  being  principally 
composed.of  siliceous  earth  dnd  the  oxide  of  iron,  forms  of  itself 
very  unproductive  land :  but,  fortunately,  in  many  situations,  it 
contains  detached  beds  of  calcareous  marl  near,  the  surface.  By 
an  intermixture  of  this  marl  with  the  soil,  it  is  converted  into  fer- 
tile lismd,  and  the  necessity  for  manure  is  superseded.  The  effect 
of  a  good  marl  applied  liberally  to  this  land,  lasts  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  In  some  lands  a  mixture  of  light  mart,  which 
contains  scarcely  a  trace  of  calcareous  earth,  is  found  of  great 
service.  The  good  effect  of  this,  appears  to  depend  on  its  giving 
to  the  sandy  soil  a  sufficient  degree  of  tenacity.  The  sterile  and 
gravelly  soils  in  Wiltshire  have  been  recently  rendered  produc- 
tive, by  mixing  them  with  chalk :  the  most  liberal  application  of 
manure  having  been  found  ineffective,  or  injurious.  In  stiff  clay 
soils,  where  lime  is  at  a  great  distance,  the  land  might  frequently 
be  improved,  by  an  intermixture  with  siliceous  sand.     A  proper 

*  Recberchcs  Physico-GhiDiiques^ 
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knowledge  of  the  quality  of  the  sub-st>il,  and  the  portion  of  the 
6ub-6trata,  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  capability  of  improv^ement 
which  land  may  jx)ssess.  It  may  frequently  happen,  that  a  vaiu^ 
able  stratum  of  mail  or  stone,  which  lies  at  a  great  depth  in  one 
situation,  may  rise  near  the  surface  in  an  a4Joining  part  of  the  es- 
tate, and  might  be  procured  with  little  expense. 

Lime  is  the  only  earth  which  has  been  generally  used  to  inter- 
mix with  soils,  and  has  been  considered  as  a  manure ;  but  its  op- 
eration as  such  is  very  imperfectly  understood.  Burnt  lime,  when 
caustic,  destroys  undecomposed  vegetable  matter,  and  reduces  it 
to  mould  ]  so  far  its  use  is  intelligible.  It  combines  also  with 
vegetable  or  minersd  acids  in  the  soil,  which  might  be  injtuious 
to  vegetation ;  here  its  operation  is  likewise  intelligible :  but  if 
we  assert,  that  when  burnt  lime  has  absorbed  carbonic  acid  and 
become  mUd,  it  gives  out  its  carbon  again  to  the  roots  of  plants, 
we  assume  a  fact,  which  we  have  neither  experiments  nor  analo- 
gies to  support.  The  utility  of  lime  in  decomposing  vegetable 
matter  and  neutralizing  acids  is  obvious :  but  its  other  uses  are 
not  so  evident ;  except  we  admit  that  it  acts  mechanically  on  the 
soil,  and  renders  the  clay  or  sand  with  which  it  is  intermixed, 
better  suited  to  the  proper  expansion  of  the  roots,  and  more  dis- 
posed to  modify  the  power  of  retaining  or  absorbing  the  requisite 
degree  of  heat  and  moisture^  which  particular  vegetables  may  de- 
mand. 

Where  earths  are  properly  intermixed,  instances  are  known  of 
land  producing  a  succession  of  good  crops  for  many  years  with- 
out fallowing  or  manure.  On  the  summit  of  Breedbn  Hill,  in 
Leicestershire,  I  have  seen  a  luxuriant  crop  of  barley  growing  on 
land,  that  had  borne  a  succession  of  tweftty  preceding  crops  with- 
out manuring.  This  is  more  deserving  notice,  being  in  an  expo- 
sed and  elevated  situation,  and  upon  the  very  hill  oif  magnesian 
limestone,  which  has  been  so  frequently  referred  to  by  chemical 
writers,  as  peculiarly  imfavorable  to  vegetation.  The  limestone 
of  this  hill  contains  above  20  pelr  cent,  of  magnesia.* 

The  temperature  requisite  for  the  growth  of  plants  is  influ- 
enced by  the  power  of  differ^at  soils  to  absorb  and  retain  heat 
from  the  solar  rays,  which  depends  much  on  their  moisture  and 
tenacity.  "  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  vegetation  of  pe- 
rennial grasses  in  the  spring,  is  at  least  a  fortnight  sooner  on  lime- 
stone and  sandy  soils,  if  not  extremely  barreil,  than  On  clayey,  or 
even  in  deep  rich  soils :  it  is  equally  true,  but  perhaps  not  so  well 
known,  that  the  difference  is  more  than  reversed  in  the  autunm."t 
- — ■  '  '  ■—.,-...,  ■  ..I ..  ■        ■         - 

*  Tho  magncsiaii  lime  acts  more  powerfully  in  destroying  undecomposed  vege- 
table  matter  than  common  lime^  ana  its  effects  on  land  are  more  durable :  hcsoe 
it  is  in  reality  of  greater  value- in  agriculture,  as  a  much  smaller  quantity  will  an- 
swer the  same  purpose. 

i  Observations  on  Mildew,  by  J.  Egremont,  Esq. 
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This  effect  Mr.  Egremont  ascribes,  with  mHch  probability,  to  the 
rich  or  clayey  soils  absorbing  heat  slowly,  and  parting  with  it 
again  more  veluctantly  than  the  calcareous  soils,  owing  to  the 
greater  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  clay,  which  is  an  imperfect 
conductor  of  heat. 

Calcareous  soUs.  might  frequently  be  much  improved  by  a  mix* 
ture  of  clay,  sand,  or  gravel,  which,  in  many  situations^  is  practi- 
cable with  little  expense,  and  would  well  reward  the  labor  of  the 
experimental  agriculturist. 

Calcareous  Tufa, — ^Beside  the  new  land  formed,  by  .alluvial  - 
depositions,  beds  of  calcareous  tufa  are  sometimes  fonned  in  val- 
leys^ and  at  the  bottom  of  lakes,  by  a  process  which  bears  some  ^ 
analogy  to  ghemical  formations.     Springs,  containing  carbonic 
acid,  that  issue  from  limestone  strata,  contain  particles  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  chemically  dis^lved  in  the  water ;  but  on  expo- 
sure to  air  and  light,  the  carbonic  acid,  which  had  but  a  slight 
affinity  for  the  particles  of  limestone,  separates,  and  the  particles 
of  lime  are  precipitated  and  form  calcareous  incrustations :  these 
in  a  course  of  years  compose  thick  beds,  and  are  sometimes  suffi-* 
ci^ntly  hard  to  be  used  for  building  stone.     The  Rock  Mill,  near 
Strong,  in  Gloucestershire,  is  built  of  this  stone.     In  almost  all 
limestone  countries,  there  are  instances  of  calcareous  incrusta-  .^ 
tions  formed  in  springs,  which  have  reqeived  the  name  of  petri- 
fying wells. 

Thermal  waters,  that  contain  calcareous  earth  in  golutioUj  de- 
posit beds  of  tufa  very  rapidly.  Neaurly  the  whole  bottom  of  the 
valley  at  Matlock  Baths,  in  Derbyshire,  is  filled  with  calcareous 
tufa,  forming  a  bed  nol  less  than  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  and  half 
a  mile  in  length.  It  contains  fragments  of  moss,  and  some  land 
shells.  The  horns  of  a  stag  were  found  in  excavating  this  tufa; 
it  is  deposited  by  the  thermal  springs,  that  every  where  gush  out 
from  the  hUl  behind  the  baths.  Except  the  depositions  from  ther- 
mal waters,  beds  of  calcareous  tufa  are  seldom  formed  on  land  of 
any  considerable  magnitude ;  but  thermal  waters  have  probably 
been  important  aigents  in  the  formation  of  many  of  the  secondary 
strata  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.     (See  Chapter  XVI.) 

Mr.  Lyell,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Principles  of  Geology," 
has  described  many  depositions  of  calcareous  tufa  in  the  volcanic 
districts  of  France  and  Italy. 

Depositions  of  fresh-water  limestone  are  slowly  forming  in 
some  of  our  present  lakes.  Mr.  Lyell,  in  "  Geological  Transac- 
tions," 1826,  describes  a  formation  of  this  limestone  about  nine 
miles  west  of  Forfar,  in  Scotland,  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  lake 
which  has  been  in  a  great  part  excavated  for  'marl.  It  contains 
different  strata,  of  variable  thickness,  of  shell  and  rock  marl. 
The  rock  mari  consists  wholly  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  it  is  hard 
and  compact,  and  in  some  parts  crystalline.     The  lower  shell 
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marl  raiely  contains  any  distinguiBhable  quantity  of  shelly  mat< 
ter.  In  the  rock  marl  are  found  shells  of  Helices,  the  Turbo  fon- 
tinalis,  and  the  Patella  lacustris.  There  are  remains  of  land  quad- 
rupeds in  the  shell  marl,  but  hot  in  the  rock  mail. 

Peat  is  a  substance  which  has  been  classed  with  alluvial  soils, 
though  it  is  obviously  a  vegetable  production.  Peat  formerly 
covered  extensive  tracts  in  England,  but  is  disappearing  before 
the  genius  of  agricultural  improvement,  which  has  no  where  pro- 
duct more  important  effects,  than  in  the  conversion  of  the  black 
aod  barren  peat  moors  of  the  northern  counties,  into  valuable 
land  covered  with  luxuriant  herbage,  and  depastured  by  numer- 
ous flocks.  .     . 

"  In  describing  the  general  appearance  of  a  peat  moor,  (says 
Mr.  Jameson,)  we  may  conceive  an  almost  entire  flat  of  several 
miles  extent,  of  a  brown  color,  here  and  there  marked  with  tufts 
of  heather,  which  have  taken  root,  owing  to  the  more  complete 
decomposition  of  the  surface  peat ;  no  tree  or  shrub  is  to  be  seen; 
not  a  spot  of  grass  to  relieve  the  eye  in  wandering  over  this 
dreary  scene.  A  nearer  examination  discovers  a  wet  spongy  sur- 
face, passable  only  in  the  driest  seasons,  or  when  all  nature  is 
locked  in  frost.  The  surface  is  frequently  coveied  with  a  dimyj 
black-colored  substance,  which  is  the  peat  earth  so  mixed  with 
water,  as  to  render  the  moor  only-  passable  by  leaping  from  one 
tuft  of  heather  to  another.     ^  . 

"  Peat  is  found  in  various  situations,  often  in  valleys  or 
plains,  where  it  forms  very  extensive  deep  beds,  from  three  to 
forty  feet  deep/  as  those  in  Aberdeenshire :  it  also  occurs  upon 
the  sides  of  moimtains,  but  even  there  it  is'  generally  in  a  hori- 
zontal situation.  Thp  tops  of  mountains,  upw^uxls  of  two  thou- 
sand feet  highj  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  are  covered  with 
peat  of  an  excellent  kind.  * 

"It  is  also  found  in  situations  nearly  upon  a  level  with  the 
sea  r  thus,  the  great  moss  of  Cree,  in  Galloway,  hes  close  upon 
the  sea,  on  a  bed  of  clay,  little  higher  than  the  flood  marks  at 
spring  tides."* 

In  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  MacCulloch's  valuable  "History of 
the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,"  he  has  enumerated  nearly  forty 
plants  which  concur  to  the  generation  of  peat,  of  which  the  most 
abundant  is  the  sphagnum  palustre.  The  process  by  which  these 
vegetables  are  converted  into  peat,  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the 
sphagnum.  As  the  lower  extremity  of  the  plant  dies,  the  upper 
sends  forth  fresh  roots  like  most  of  the  mosses,  the  individual 
thusT>ecoming  in  a  manner  immortal,  and  supplying  a  perpetual 
fund  of  decomposing  vegetable  matter.  A  similar  process,  though 
less  distinct,  takes  place  in  many  of  the  rushes  and  grasses,  the 

*  Jameson's  Mineralogy  of  the  Shetland  Isla'nds. 
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ancient  roots  dying  together  with  the  outer  leaves,  while  an  an- 
nual renovation  of.  both,  perpetuates  the  existence  of  the  plant. 
The  growth  of  peat  necessarily  keeps  pace  with  that  of  the  ve- 
getables from  which  it  is  formed  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  repla* 
cing  the  living  turf  on  the  bog  where  peat  has  been  cut, — a  con- 
dition nQW  required  in  all  leases,  in  which  liberty  to  cut  turf  is 
included.  On  the  conversion  of  vegetable  matter  into  peat,  Dr. 
MacCulloch  observes  : — "  Where  the  Uving  plant  is  still  in  contact 
with  peat,  the- roots  of  the  rushes,  and  ligneous  vegetables,  are 
foiuid  vacillating  between  life  and  death,  in  a  spongy,  half  de- 
composed mass.  Lower  down,  the  pulverized  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter is  seen  mixed  with  similar  fibres,  still  resisting  decomposi- 
tion. These  gradually  disappear,  and  at  length  a  finely  powdered 
substance  alone  is  found,  the  process  being  completed  by  the  total 
destruction  of  all  the  organined  bodies." — ^p.  130.  The  best  peat 
is  that  of  which  the  decomposition  is  most  complete,  and  the  spe- 
cific gravity  and  compactness  the  greatest  The  quality  of  peat, 
Dr.  MacCulloch  observes,  is  much  affected  by  the  wetness  or  dry- 
ness of  the  soil,  and  the  elevation,  or  other  causes,  which  influ- 
ence the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  only 
in  the  first  stages  c^  decomposition  that  peat  is  soluble,  and  com- 
municates a  dark  color  to  water. 

The  rapid  formation  of  peat  in  many  situations,  where  it  is 
found  covering  ground  that  was  formerly  pastured,  admits  of  an 
easy  explanation,  since  Dr.  MacCulloch  has  so  clearly  described 
the  mode  in  which  this  substance  is  generated. 

The  property  possessed  by  peat  of  preserving  animal  matter 
firom  putrefaction,  is  well  deserving  notice.  It  is  probably  owing 
to  this,  that  some  of  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  mastodon  have  been 
so  long  preserved  in  peat  bogs. 

In  the  Philosophical  TransacHons^  1734,  there  is  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Balguy,  giving  an  account  of  the  preservation  of  two  human 
bodies  :in  peat  for  fifty  nine  years.  On  January  14,  1676,  a  far^ 
mer  and  his  maid  servant  were  crossing  the  peat  moors  above 
Hope,  near  Castleton,  in  Derbyshire  ;  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
great  fall  of  snow,  and  both  perished :  their  bodies  were  not 
found  till  the  3d  of  May,  in  the  same  year;  and  being  then  of-^ 
fensive,  the  coroner  ordered  them  to  be  buried  on  the  spot  in  the 
peal.  They  lay  undisturbed  twenty  eight  years  and  nine  months, 
when  the  curiosity  of  some  countrymen  induced  them  to  opeii 
their  graves.  The  bodies  appeared  quite  fresh,  the  skin  was  fair 
and  of  its  natural  color,  and  the  flesh  as  soft  as  that  of  persons 
newly  dead.  They  were  afterwards  frequently  exposed  as  curi- 
osities until  in  the  year  1716,  when  they  were  buried  by  order  of 
the  man's  descendants.  At  that  time  Dr.  Bourne,  of  Chesterfield, 
who  examined  the  bodies,  says  the  man  was  perfect,  his  beard 
was  strong,  the  hair  of  his  head  was  short,  and  his  skin  hard  and 
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of  a  tanned  leather  color,  like  the  liquor  he  was  lying  in.  The 
tiody  of  the  woman  was  more  injured,  haying  been  more  fre- 
guAntly  exposed ;  the  hair  was  like  that  of  a  living  person.  Mr. 
WoimwaJd,  the  minister  of  Hope,  was  present  when  they  were 
removed :  the  man's  legs,  which  had  never  before  been  uncov- 
ered, were  quite  fair  when  the  stockings  were  drawn  off,  and  the 
joints  played  freely  without  the  least  stiffness." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  perfect  body  of  a  man, 
in  the  ancient  Saxon  costume,  was  discovered  in  peat,  at  Hatfield 
Chase  in  Yorkshire :  it  soon  perished  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Extensive  tracts  of  cultivated  ground  are  sometimes  converted 
into  sandy  deserts,  by  the  drifting  of  sea-sand  inland.  The  pro- 
cess by  which  this  is  effected,  is  taking  place,  at  present,  in  many 
situations.  During  very  high  winds,  the  sand  is  driven  from  the 
sea-shore  to  a  certain  distance,  leaving  an  elevated  ridge  at  the 
further  boundary  of  the  drift.  Succeeding  winds  blow  the  sand 
forward,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  fresh  sand  from  the  shore  to 
supply  its  place.  In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  TVansactions  of  the 
Irish  Academif,  an  account  is  given  of  the  eacrpachment  of  the 
sand,  over  some  parts  of  Ireland.  Trees,  housed,  and  even  vil- 
lages, have  been  surrounded  or  covered  with  sand,  during  the  last 
century.  In  the  vicinity  of  sandy  deserts,  the  sand  is  also  en- 
croaching on  the  habitable  land.  The  loose  sands  of  Libya  are 
thus  spr^ing  over  the  valley  that  borders  the  Nile,  and  burying 
the  monuments  of  art  and  the  vestiges  of  former  cultivation. 
From  a  similar  cause,  the  country  imznediately  around  Palmyta, 
that  once  supplied  a  crowded  population  with  food,  now  scarcely 
affords  a  few  withered  plants,  to  the  cunel  of  the  wandering 
Arab. 

A  sandy  inundation,  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall,  was  men- 
tioned Chap.  I,  p.  16.  This  sand,  which  is  composed  of  firag- 
ments  of  shells  and  coral,  is  in  some  parts  cemented  into  sand- 
stone, by  water  infiltrating  from  the  slate  rocks :  it  is  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  recent  sandstone  of  Guadaloupe,  in  which  hu- 
man skeletons  have  been  found :  the  latter  is  a  very  common 
sandstone  in  the  West  Indies ;  it  increases  rapidly,  and  the  land 
gained  from  the  sea,  which  forms  some  of  the  plains  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, is  composed  of  it.  A  concreted  calcareous  sandstone, 
extends  on  the  southern,  western,  and  northwestern  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, for  three  thousand  miles. 

Among  the  causes  in  present  activity,  which  are  changing  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  the  labors  of  coikline  polypi  must  not  to 
uiinoticed.  These  polypi  raise  up  walls  and  reefs  of  coral  rock 
with  astonishing  rapidity  in  tropical  climates,  and  encircle  the 
present  islands  with  belts  of  coral,  thus  enlarging  their  coasts.  A 
coral  reef  of  seven  hundred  miles  in  length,  extends  from  the 
northwest  of  Australia  towards  New  Guinea.    For  a  detailed 
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account  of  coral  rocks  and  reefs,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Porster,  and  the  voyages  of  Captain  Flinders 
and  of  Eotzeliue,  and  of  the  French  naturalists  MM.  Quoi  and 
Graimard,  but  more  particularly  to  the  obaervations  of  Captain 
Beechy,  made  during  his  voyage  to  the  Southern  Pacific.  The 
subject  of  coral  reefs  has  already  beeikreferred  to,  pp.  82  and  83, 
Chap.  VI. 

The  Itoielliform  polypi,'  that  possess  the  power  of  secreting 
lime  in  such  vast  abundance,  as  to  form  beds  that  rival  in  mc^nl- 
tiide  and  extent  the  greatest  calcareous  beds  of  our  present  conti- 
nents, are  denominated  by  naturalists  madrepora  astrea,  caryo- 
phillia,  meandrina  (commonly  called  brain-stone,)  and  millepora, 
Ac.  The  calcareous  habitations  of  these  animals  remain  perma- 
nent, and  after  one  generation  has  perished,  another  constructs 
similar  cells  upon  the  former  ones,  until  they  rise  to  the  surface  of 
the  sea.  It  has  been  ascertained,  that  many  of  the  encircling  • 
coral  reefs,  which  have  a  lake  within  them,  have  been  constructed 
on  the  summits  of  the  numerous  volcanic  craters  that  have  been 
raised  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  are  still  forming  there.  Othfer 
coral  reefs  encircle  islands  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  shore.  Coral  reefs  of  great  length,  like  that  between 
the  northwest  of  Australia  and  New  Guin^,  are  probably  formed 
upon  long  submarine  chains  of  mountains,  that  rise  nearly  to  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.  Mr.  Darwin,  who  has  recently  observed 
many  of  the  coral  reefs  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  inclined  to  believe, 
that  some  of  the  largest  are  constructed  on  the  surface  of  exten- 
sive islands  that  have  been  gradually  submerged  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea.  He  founds  this  opinion  chiefly  on  the  vast  cir- 
cumference of  these  reefs,  which  he  supposes  to  exceed  that  of 
any  volcanic  craters :  but  according  to  Yon  Buch,  a  volcanic  cra- 
ter was  formed  at  St.  Miguel,  one  of  the  Azores,  soon  after  the 
first  discovery  of  that  island,  fifteen  English  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence.—j^cUn.  New  Phil  Journal,  Oct.  1836,  p.  203.  We  have 
no  reason  to  conclude,  that  volcanic  craters  of  far  greater  magni- 
tude may  not  occur.  Mr.  Darwin  is,  however,  inclined  t<5  the 
o|Hnion,  that  the  process  of  elevation  and  submergence  of  exten- 
sive tracts,  is  taking  place  along  parallel  lines  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  may  eventually  form  a  new  continent.* — Prooeedings  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  Londouj  1837. 

Organic  Remains  in  Diluvial  Beds. — ^As  the  fossil  remains  of 
the  mastodon,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus 
occur  with  the  bones  of  other  mammalia  in  diluvial  beds,  this 
circumstance  proves  the  great  antiquity  of  these  beds,  and  distin- 
guishes them  fire)m  recent  alluvial  depositions.  The  grinders  of 
the  elephant,  the  riiinoceros,  and  hippopotamus,  are  frequently 

*  The  animalB  that  fbnn  ^conl  reefs  are  represented  in  Buckland  B.  T.  vol.  9, 
pi.  54 ;  eee  also  bis  Obflervations,  pp.  442  to  449,  vol.  1. 
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found  in  diluvial  beds  in  England,  and  in  the  Crag ;  see  Chap. 
XYIII.  Those  of  the  mastodon  are  rery  rare.  A  tooth  ci  one 
species  of  mastodon  found  in  Kuiope  is  represented  in  p.  269. 
The  teeth  most  conunonly  found  in  diluvial  beds  are  those  in  the 
annexed  cuts.  The  tusks  o(  the  elephant  are  sometimes  found 
entire ;  those  of  the  rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus  are  occasionally 
discovered. 


The  first  figure  represents  the  pointed  tooth  of  the  mastodon ; 
the  other  the  flat  crowned  tooth  of  the  elephant,  which  is  some- 
times larger  than  that  of  the  mastodon. 

The  following  cut  represents  the  molar  tooth  of  the  rhinoceros, 
a,  from  Kirkdale  cavern ;  b  is  the  molar  tooth  of  the  hippopota- 
mus, much  worn,  from  the  same  locality.* 


The  fossil  elephant,  or  mammoth,  is  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  ancient  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  both  fitim  its  vast  size,  and 
the  amazing  number  of  bones  of  this  genus,  which  are  found  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  America.    The  manunoth 


•  Many  of  the  bones  of  extioct  Bpeciea  found  in  diluvium,  appefir  to  be  of  tji« 
Mine  epoch  u  tho§e  cif  limilar  animals  in  caverns,  and  some  of  the  tertiary  bc^H- 
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must  have  existed  in  herds' of  htlndreds  and  thousands.  Accord^ 
ing  to  Pallas,  there  is  scarcely  a  river,  from  the  Don  or  the  Tanais, 
to  the  extremity  of  the  promontory  Tchuskoinosa,  in  the  banks  of 
which  the  bones  of  the  mammoth  are  not  abundant.  There  are- 
two  large  islands  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Indigerska,  which 
are  said  to  be  entirely  composed  of  the  bones  of  the  mammoth, 
intermixed  with  ice  and  sand :  the  tusks  are  so  perfect,  that  they 
are  dug  out  for  ivory.  With  the  bones  of  the  mammoth  are  in- 
termixed thos^  of  the  elk,  the  rhinoceros,  and  other  large  quadru- 
peds. The  body  of  a  fogsil  elephant  has  been  found  entire,  with 
the  flesh  preserved^  buried  in  ice :  it  had  a  mane  along  its  back, 
and  was  covered  with  coarse  red  wool,  proteeted  by  a  hair  of  a 
coarser  kind,  indicating  that  it  was  an  inhabitant  of  cold  or  tem- 
perate climates ;  indeed,  the  circumstance  of  the  body  being  pre- 
served in  ice,  is  a  further  proof  of  this ;  for  had  it  been  conveyed 
from  distant  regions;  the  flesh  must  have  been  speedily  decom« 
posed,  before  it  could  have  been  enveloped  in  ice.  The  height 
of  this  animal  was  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet.  Bones  and  teeth 
of  the  mammoth  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  England,  in  beds 
of  diluvial  gravel  iaid  clay,  and  in  caverns ;  they  aire  chiefly  found 
in  low  situations,  such  as  the  vale  of  the  Thames,  and  the  vale 
of  the  Severn.  The  mammoth  bears  a  near  resemWanee  to  the 
Indian  elephant,  but  Cuvier  regards  it  as  a  distinct  species. 

The  rhinoceros,  of  which  there  are  three  large  species,  and  one 
smaller,  appears  to  have  lived  with  the  fossil  elephant :  their  bones 
are  found  together ;  but  it  is  in  Siberia  that  the  bones  of  the  rhi-^ 
noceros  are  most  numerous,  and  best  preserved.  In  the  year  1771, 
the  entire  body  of  one  of  these  animals  was  foun^l  in  the  frozen 
sands  of  that  country. 

Bones  and  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus  are  found  both  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  Italy :  there  are  two  species ;  the 
largest  resembles  the  African  hippopotamus,  the  smaller  is  the  siase 
of  the  wild  boar.  Bones  and  teeth  of  the  large  animal,  called 
the  mastodon,  are  found  both  in  Europe  and  America.  The  great 
mastodon  had  pointed  grinders ;  it  was  a  native  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, and  equaled  in  size  the  elephant,  which,  in  many  particulars, 
it  resembled.  Entire  skeletons  of  the  mastodon  have  been  found 
in  salt  marshes;  but  what  is  more  extraordinary,  parts  of  the 
flesh  and  the  stomach  have  been  found  with  them.  Among  the 
vegetable  substances  in  the  stomach,  were  distinguished  the  re* 
mains  of  some  plants  known  in  Virginia.  The  Indians  believe 
that  this  animal  is  still  living  north  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  above 
circumstances  render  it  probable,  that  this  species  of  mastodon 
has  not  been  long  extinct.  Bones  of  other  species  of  the  masto^ 
don  are  found  in  Europe  and  South  America ;  these  are  probably 
more  ancient.  Teeth  of  a  gigantic  species  of  tapir  have  been 
lound  in  Prance  and  Germany :  the  bones  of  horses  are  also  found 
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in  great  abundance,  with  the  bones  of  the  above  mentioned  am- 
mals.  Bones  and  horns  of  the  elk,  the  stag,  and  of  varions 
species  of  deer,  and  of  oxen,  some  of  which  closely  resemble 
existing  species,  are  often  intermixed  With  the  bones  of  elephants, 
and  other  ancient  animals.  With  these  animal  remains,  are  also 
fomid  the  bones  of  carnivorous  animals  of  the  size  of  the  Hon, 
the  tiger,  and  the  hyena ;  the  bones  of  bears  are  numerous,  par- 
ticularly in  caverns. 

The  number  of  bones  belonging  to  the  order  of  pachydermata, 
and  of  ruminant,  and  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  is  so  great  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  animals  were 
inhabitants  of  northern  or  temperate  climates.  In  America  have 
been  found  the  bones  of  two  large  animals  of  extraordinary  form. 
The  megatherium  is  the  size  of  the  rhinoceros ;  it  unites  part  of 
the  structure  of  the  armadillo  with  that  of  the  sloth ;  its  claws 
are  of  vast  length  and  size.  The  niegalonyx  was  nearly  similar 
in  form,  but  smaller.  For  a  description  of  the  structure  of  the 
megatherium,  see  Buckland's  B.  T.  vol.  1,  and  the  plates  6  aud 
6,  vol.  2. 

Bones  of  the  camel  have  been  occasionally  found  in  some  parts 
of  Europe,  but  they  are  of  rare  occurrence.  For  a  knowledge  of 
nearly  all  the  above  species  of  fossil  mammiferous  quadrupeds, 
we  are  indebtecj  to  the  researches  of  Cuvier.  "  Their  bones,"  he 
observes,  "  are  found  in  that  mass  of  earth,  sand,  and  mud,  that 
diluvium  which  covers  our  large  plains,  fills  our  caverns,  and 
chokes  up  the  fissures  in  many  of  our  rocks!  They  incontestably 
formed  the  population  of  the  continents,  at  the  epoch  of  the  great 
catastrophe  which  has  destroyed  their  races,  and  has  prepared  the 
soil  on  which  the  animals  of  the  present  day  subsist.  Whatever 
resemblance  certain  of  these  species  bear  to  those  of  existing 
species,  the  general  mass  of  this  population  had  a  different  char- 
acter; the  greater  part  of  the  races  which  composed  it  have 
been  utterly  destroyed.  Among  all  these  mammiferous  animals, 
the  greater  number  of  which  have  their  congeners  living  at  the 
present  day,  there  has  not  been  found  a  single  bone  or  tooth  of 
any  species  of  ape  or  monkey.*  Nor  is  there  any  trace  of  man: 
all  the  human  bones  which  have  been  found,  along  with  those  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  have  occurred  accidentally;  and 
their  number,  besides,  is  exceedingly  small,  .which  assuredly 
would  not  have  been  the  case,  if  men  had  been  then  settled  in 
the  countries  which  these  animals  inhabited.^'t 

♦  A  single  exception  to  Ibis  statement  has  recently  been  discovered  in  tertiwy 
freshwater  strata  in  the  south  of  France.  At  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  anaidat » 
prodigioiM  number  of  the  bones  of  fossil  mammalia,  was  found  the  lower  jaw  oi 
an  ape,  belonging  to  an  individual  about  30  inches  high.  c 

1  For  an  account  of  human  bones  found  in  caverns,  mixed  with  the  bones  oi 
extinct  species,  see  the  preceding  chapter. 
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The  animals  whose  bones  are  found  in  peat  bogs  and  marshes, 
may,  I  conceive,  be  referred  with  much  probability,  to  a  more  re- 
cent epoch  than  that  in  which  the  diluvial  beds  were  deposited. 
Skeletons,  both  of  the  Irish  elk  and  the  great  American  mastodon^ 
have  been  found  erect  in  peat  bogs  and  marshes,  which  prove 
that  the  surface  of  the  ground  has  undergone  little  change  since 
the  animals  perished.  The  further  circumstance  of  the  flesh  and 
stomach  of  the  mastodon  being  foimd  near  the  surface,  not  pro- 
tected, like  the  bodies  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  found  in . 
Siberia,  by  ice,  seems  opposed  to  the  general  belief  in  the  high, 
antiquity  of  these  animal  remains,  and  it  is  adixutted  by  Cuvier,  > 
that  they  are  in  better  preservation  than  any  other  fossil  bones. 
The  quadrupeds  whose  bones  are  buried  in  beds  of  clay,  sand,  or 
gravel,  or  accumulated  in  cavems5  undoubtedly  lived  in  a  very 
remote  period,  and  under  a  different  condition  of  our  planet  to  the 
present  one.  The  northern  parts  of  Europe  seem  now  incapable 
of  supporting  the  immense  number  of  elephants,  which  have  for- 
merly spread  over  all  the  valleys  bordering  the  Frozen  Ocean. 
Were  we  to  admit  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth  was  then 
higher  than  at  present,  which  the  remains  of  palms  and  other 
tropical  plants  found  in  northern  latitudes  render  highly  probable, 
this  would  not  remove  the  difficulty;  for  the  fact  that  entire 
t)odies  of  elephants  have  been  preserved  in  ice,  and  that  their 
skins  were  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  wool  and  hair,  proves  that 
these  animals  were  constituted  for  living  in  cold  climates,  and 
that  their  remains  have  not  been  transported  to  any  great  distance 
from  the  countries  which  they  inhabited.* 

The  remains  of  these  large  quadrupeds  occur  in  different  states 
of  preservation.  In  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north  the  ivory  of 
the  tusks  is  perfect.  In  beds  of  clay,  the  bones  and  teeth  are 
frequently  impregnated  with  mineral  matter ;  but  in  gravel,  they 
are  generally  in  a  loose  or  friable  state,  or  at  least  they  soon  be- 
come so,  after  exposure  to  the  air.  In  the  Phil.  Journal  of  Editir 
burghj  January,  1828,'an  iujcount  is  given  of  numerous  bones, 
of  the  mastodon,  rhinoceros,  and  other  animals,  having  been 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  near  Irrawady  River,  in  Ava, 
These  bones,  though  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  are  stated  to  be 
extremely  hard ;  they  were  mixed  with  silicified  wood,  in  a  de- 
position of  sand  or  gravel.  With  the  remains  of  the  broad-tooth- 
ed mastodon,  were  also  found  teeth  of  anew  species  of  mastodon 
of  enormous  size,  which  appears  to  be  intermediate  in  form,  be- 
tween that  of  the  elephant  and  of  the  mastodon :  it  has  hence  re-  ■ 


.*  A  friend  has  suggested,  that  the  Siberian  elephants  were  probably  mimtory, 
and  passed  the  winter  months  in  mora  temperate  latitudes.  If  this  were  the  case, 
individuals,  that  from  lameness  or  disease  were  unable  to  travel,  may  have  been  in- 
crasted  with  ice  immediately  aAer  death. 
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ceived  the  name  of  mastodon  elephanUMes.     Specimens  of  these 
teeth  are  in  the  museum  of  the  Geological  Society  in  London. 

Many  interesting  discoveries  of  new  fo^^ms  of  organized  beings 
will  probably  be  made  among  the  fossil  remains  in  Asia.  The 
skeleton  of  a  very  extraordinary  mammalian  animal,  as  large  as 
the  rhinoceros,  has  lately  been  found  by  Captain  Bentley,  in  the  Si- 
valic  or  Sub-Himmalayan  range  of  hills,  and  hence  has  been  de- 
nominated the  sivatheriitm.  It  had  horns  and  a  trunk,  uniting  in 
some  degree  the  characters  of  ruminant  animals  like  the  ox,  and 
and  those  of  the  order  pachydemata,  like  the  elephant  and  tapir. 
Remains  of  the  mastodon,  the  elephant,  and  the  hippopotamus, 
with  those  of  ruminant  animalsy  were  found  with  those  of  the 
siyatherium. 


The  remains  of  the  gigantic  tapir,  said  to  have  been  found  in 
France  and  Germany,  are  now  supposed  to  belong  to  a  remarka- 
ble animal  called  the  Dinotherium,  the  largest  of  terrestrial 
mammalia.  The  above  cut  jepresents  the  crown  of  the  tooth 
of  this  animal,  of  the  natural  size ;  it  is  described  by  Baron  Cuvier 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  Osaemens  Fossiles^  under  the  head 
of  the  Gigantic  Tapir,  and  inentioned  as  being  in  my  possession- 
It  was  found  with  other  mammalian  remains  near  Grenoble. 
From  the  hardness  and  brilliance  of  the  enamel,  it  appears  as  fresh 
as  if  recent,  and  is  the  most  perfect  fossil  tooth  I  have  ever  seen. 

Annexed  is  a  profile  of  the  side  of  the  tooth,  which  shows  tliaj 
the  roots  are  broken  oflf,  but  the  tooth  itself  is  quite  perfect,  m 
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not  in  the  least  water-worn.  The  two  drawings  of  the  tooth  are 
given,  because  the  figure  of  it  in  Cuvier's  Ossemens  Fossiles  is 
so  inaccurate,  that  it  conveys  no  proper  idea  of  its  form.  Models 
of  this  tooth  were  sent  from  Paris  to  all  the  principal  museums 
on  the  continent.  It  belonged  to  the  late  Paujas  St.  Fond,  and 
was  purchased  by  me  when  his  museum  was  sold  in  1819. 
There  were,  from  the  same  locality,  teeth  of  the  mastodon,  the 
small  hippopotamus,  and  the  rhinoceros,  which  I  also  purchased. 
The  tooth  of  the  mastodon  was  considerably  water-worn,  but  the 
projecting  points,  on  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  converge  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  to  those  of  the  tooth  of  the  mastodon  from  the  Crag, 
of  which  a  drawing  was  given  in  Loudon's  Magazine  of  Natural 
History,  1836.  For  an  account  of  the  Dinotherium,  consult  Dr. 
Buckland,  B.  T.  Vol.  I.  and  IL,  and  the  supplementary  notes  and 
plate. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

ON  THE  ELEVATION  OF  MOUNTAINS  AND  CJONTINENTS. 

The  EleTttioo  of  the  Beds  of  Granite  and  Slate  in  England  proved  by  the  Aollior, 
in  ISSl^f  to  have  taken  place  at  a  much  earlier  Ejpocn,  than  the  ElevatioB  of  w 
Granite  of  Mont  Blane.— The  FacU  on  which  tbia  Concknion  was  foaaded  de- 
acribed  and  explained. — Applicatioo  of  atmilar  Conclusions  to  other  Moa&iauj 
Ranges  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont. — The  elevation  of  Continents  probablj  effected 
by  a  diatinot  Cause  from  that  which  elevated  Mountain  Itanges. — AxisofElett- 
tion  in  Mountain  Ranjf^a. — Instances  of  the  Eleyation  and  Submergenoe  of  »• 
Earth'a  Surface  in  vanoua  Farts  of  the  Woijd. 

That  granite,  or  some  modification  of  granite,  forms  the  found- 
ation rock  of  the  present  continents,  is  admitted  by  geologists. 
It  is  also  ascertained,  that  specimens  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  mi- 
ca slate,  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  appear  to  be 
identical.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  crust  of  granite 
which  environs  the  globe,  was  formed  or  consolidated  at  the 
same  epoch,  though  local  protrusions  of  granite  have  taken  place 
at  much  later  epochs. 

If  granite  be  the  lowest  and  most  eztensiv^e  formation  of  known 
rocks,  yet,  in  many  countries,  it  is  raised  in  immense  ridges^ 
forming  the  basis  of  mountain  ranges :  sometimes  the  beds  of 
granite  are  nearly  vertical,  and  constitute  the  summit  as  well  as 
the  central  base  of  mountains.  An  inquiry  suggests  itself ;  was 
the  elevation  of  these  mountain  ranges  contemporaneous  in  differ- 
ent countries  ?  The  followers  of  Werner  maintained,  that  gran- 
ite mountains  were  crystalline  masses,  precipitated  in  a  universal 
ocean,  impregnated  with  mineral  matter ;  and  that  their  elevation 
was  coeval  with  their  origin.  In  the  year  1819,  M.  Daubuisson, 
published  his  Traite  de  Geognosie,  in  which,  following  the  steps 
of  Werner  on  most  points,  he  asserted  that  the  granite  of  the  Alps 
attained  its  present  elevation  soon  after  the  epoch  of  its  fonnation. 
In  the  years  1820,  1821,  and  1822,  I  had  frequent  opportunititf 
of  ascertaining  that  the  beds  of  granite  were  not  elevated,  till  af- 
ter the  deposition  of  the  calcareous  beds  that  rest  upon  them.  1 
farther  ascertained,  that  many  of  these  calcareous  beds  were  iden- 
tical with  the  upper  secondary  strata  in  England ;  hence  it  fol- 
lowed, that  the  granite  beds  in  the  Alps  were  not  elevated  till  a 
late  geological  epoch,  after  the  deposition  of  the  oolites  and  chalk. 
This  discovery  I  published  in  1823,  in  my  Travels  in  the  Ta- 
rantaise,  vol.  ii,  pp.  17,  18;  and  I  there  distinctly  stated,  thatthfi 
elevation  of  the  granite  of  the  Alps,  was  more  recent,  than  iheek- 
vdtion  €f  the  beds  of  granite  and  slate  in  England.  •  Neither  the 
importance  of  the  discovery,  nor  its  now  generally  admitted  truth, 
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have  obtained  for  it  the  attention  which  I  think  it  was  justly  enti« 
tied  to,  and  whidi  it  would  certainly  have  received,  had  it  been 
announced,  by  any  tyro  in  geology,  either  in  Prance  or  Germany. 
At  pages  182  and  183  of  the  present  volume  will  be  found  a  brief 
account  of  this  discovery,  which  was  also  republished  in  1828 ;  but 
it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  more  full  reference  to  the  sections  by 
which  the  discovery  was  illustrated,  as  they  serve,  not  only  to 
explain  from  what  data  the  relative  age  of  the  elevation  of  differ- 
ent mountain  chainil  may  be  ascertained,  but  to  show  that  IL 
Elie  de  Beaumont  has  been  guided  by  exactly  the  same  data,  in 
fimning  his  recent  conclusions,  respecting  the  ages  of  mountain 
chains  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

The  facts  that  deteimine  the  geological  ages  of  the  elevation 
of  mountain  ranges,  are  the  following : 

Ist  If  a  series  of  strata  of  different  ages  rise  together  conform- 
ably or  nearly  at  the  same  angle,  the  epoch  or  f  mod  of  their  ele^ 
vaiion  was  subsequent  to  the  ^position  of  the  most  recent  or  outers 
most  beds. 

Thus  in  the  section  PL  11,  fig.  2,  rf  rf  rf,  the  highly  inclined 
beds  of  granite,  and  primary  rocks  on  Mont  Blanc  and  its  vicini- 
ty, are  covered  on  their  flanks  with  the  secondary  formations, 
cc,  b  ab,  rising  at  nearly  the  same  angle,  and  as  these  secondary 
formations  are  similar  to  the  lias,  oolites  and  green  sand,  of  the 
strata,  we  may  safely  infer,  that  the  elevation  did  not  take  placer, 
till  after  the  deposition  of  the  outermost  bed  a,  which  is  similar 
to  the  green  sand  of  the  chalk  formation. 

2d,  If  elevated  beds  of  ancient  granitic  formations,  are  partly 
covered  with  nearly  horizontal  beds  of  secondary  or  more  recent 
strata,  the  elevation  of  the  bed^s  of  granite,  S^c.  took  place  at  an 
epoch  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  beds  which  rest  unconformably 
on  the  ancient  rocks. 

The  section  of  Chamwood  Forest,  PI.  II,  fig.  4,  offers  an  illus- 
tration of  the  latter  case.  The  beds  of  granite  and  slate  rocks, 
b  b  and  c  c,  that  rise  at  a  highly  inclined  angle,  are  covered  by 
horizontal  secondary  beds  of  new  red  sandstone,  a  a  a:  hence  we 
are  certain,  that  the  elevation  of  the  lower  or  more  ancient  beds, 
took  place  at  an  earlier  epoch  than  the  deposition  of  the  beds  a  a. 

Now  if  we  admit,  that  similar  secondary  formations  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  were  deposited  at  the  same  epoch,  we  must  admit 
also,  that  the  elevation  of  the  beds  of  slate  and  granite  in  Cham- 
wood  Forest,  was  long  prior  to  the  elevation  of  the  granite  of 
Mont  Blanc.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  beds  of  granite  at  Cham- 
wood,  were  tilted  up  before  the  formation  of  the  new  red  sand- 
stone ;  but  the  beds  of  granite  in  Mont  Blanc  were  not  elevated 
before  the  deposition  of  the  green  sand. 

It  would  scarcely  be  possible  within  the  limits  allowed  for  the 
subject  in  the  present  volume,  to  give  a  more  clear  and  concise 
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account  of  H.  Elie  de  Beaumont's  views,  than  by  quoting  Profes- 
sor Sedgwick^s  summary,  in  his  able  and  truly  eloquent  address 
to  the  Geological  Society  in  1831.  After  which,  I  shall  notice 
some  corrections  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  since  found  necessary 
to  introduce. 

"  By  an  incredible  number  of  well  conducted  observations  of 
his  own,  combined  with  the  best  attested  facts> recorded  by  other 
observers,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  proved,  that  whole  mountain 
chains  have  been  elevated  at  one  geological  period, — that  great 
physical  regions  have  partaken  of  the  same  movement  at  the  same 
time,-— and  that  these  paroxysms  of  elevatory  force,  have  come 
into  action  at  many  successive  periods. 

"  Step  by  step  we  have  been  advancing  towards  the  conclusion 
— ^that  different  mountain  chains  had  been  elevated  at  several  dis- 
tinct geolc^ical  periods ;  and  by  a  long  series  of  independent  ob- 
servations, Humboldt,  Yon  Buch,  and  other  great  physical  geog- 
caphers,  had  proved, — that  the  mountain  chains  of  Eiirope  might 
be  separated  into  three  or  four  distinct  systems ;  distinguished 
from  each  other  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  by  a  particular  phys- 
iognomy, and  above  all,  by  the  different  angles  made  by  the  br- 
ings of  their  component  formations,  with  any  assumed  meridian. 
All  the  subordinate  parts  of  any  one  system  were  shown  to  be 
parallel ;  while  the  different  systems  (numntain  ranges)  were  in- 
clined  at  various  angles  to  each  other. 

'<By  an  unlocked  for  and  most  felicitous  generalization,  M. 
Elie  de  Beaumont  has  now  proved,  that  these  two  great  classes 
of  facts  are  commensurate  to  each  other ;  and  that  each  of  these 
great  systems  of  mountain  chains,  marked  on  the  map  of  Europe 
by  given  parallel  lines  of  direction,  has  also  a  given  period  of  ele- 
vation, limited  and  defined  by'direct  geological  observations." 

Professor  Sedgwick  then  describes  four  of  these  systems  or 
mountain  chains.     "  The  first  includes  the  higher  elevations  in 
eastern  France,  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  and  Mount  Pilas,  and  a  portion 
of  the  Jura  chain ;  it  may  also  be  traced  in  the  chain  of  the  Erz- 
gebirge,  between  Bohemia  and  Saxony.     This  system  or  moun- 
tain chain,  never  rises  into  moimtains  of  the  first  order,  but  is 
marked  throughout  by  many  longitudinal  ridges  and  furrows, 
ranging  nearly  parallel  to  each  other^  in  a  direction  about  north- 
east and  southwest.    It  will  appear  that  this  chain  has  been  eleva- 
ted, after  the  deposition  of  the  oolitic  series,  but  before  that  of  the 
chalk  formation,  for  the  lower  secondary  formations,  comprising 
the  oolites,  wherever  they  appear,  are  elevated  in  broken  or  con- 
torted strata,  yet  they  preserve  a  parallelism  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  ridges.     On  the  contrary,  wherever  beds  analogous  to 
chalk  or  green  sand  occur,  they  are  found  at  a  dead  level,  and 
expand  in  horizontal  planes  into  the  neighboring  mountains,  like 
the  sea  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  cliff;  or  if  Uiey  have  undergone  any 
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movement,  it  is  shown  to  have  no  relation  to  the  bearing  of 
Che  older  ridges  and  to  have  been  produced  at  a  later  period. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  action  of  elevation  was  violent,  and  of 
short  continuance,  for  the  inclined  strata  are  shattered  and  con* 
torted,  and  between  them  and  the  horizontal  strata,  thejre  is  no 
intermediate  gradation  of  deposits :  it  farther  proves,  that  the  pe- 
riod of  elevation  was  followed  by  an  inmiediate  change  in  many 
of  the  forms  of  organic  life."  - 

"  The  next  great  system,  includes  the  whole  chain  of  the  Py- 
renees,— ^the  northern  Apennines, — ^the  calcareous  chains  to  the 
northeast  of  the  Adriatic, — ^nearly  the  whole  of  the  Carpathian 
chain,  and  it  extends  thence  through  the  Hartr  mountains,  to  the 
plains  of  northern  Geonany.  Through  the  whole  of  these  vast 
regions,  the  main  bearings  of  the  beds  range  about  west  north- 
west and  east  southeast.  This  system  was  elevated  at  a  later 
period  than  the  former,  and  not  till  the  chalk  and  green  sand  had 
been  deposited,  for  the  strata  of  these  formations  are  every  where 
ruptured  and  contorted,  and  often  lifted  up  to  the  very  pinnacles 
of  the  mountains :  whereas,  when  any  of  the  tertiary  strata  ap« 
proach  these  ranges,  they  are  stated  to'  be  in  a  position  nearly  hori- 
zontal, as  was  the  surface  of  the  waters  in  which  they  were  deposit- 
ed, unless  disturbed  by  local  causes.  Hence,  it  is  inferred,  that  the 
great  parallel  ridges  and  chains  of  this  second  system  Were  sud- 
denly and  violently  elevated,  at  a  period  between  the  deposition 
of  the  chalk,  and  the  commencement  of  the  tertiary  groups.  The 
corresponding  change  in  organic  remains,  is  still  more  striking 
than  in  the  former  system." 

"  The  third  system  embraces  a  great  number  of  parallel  ranges, 
bearing  about  north  northeast,  and  west  southwest ;  it  includes 
the  whole  western  Alps,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Marseilles,  to 
the  volcanic  ridges  near  the  lake  of  Constance.  It  is  attempted  to 
be  proved,  that  all  these  parallel  ranges  in  the  western  Alps,  had 
their  origin  after  the  tertiary  molasse,  a  deposit  partaking  of.cdl 
the  elevations  and  contortions  of  the  older  strata ;  that  the  eleva- 
tory  movements  were  sudden  and.  violent,  and  commenced  at  a 
time  when  tribes  of  mammalia  flourished  in  many  parts  of  Europe ; 
and  that  these  movements  were  immediately  succeeded  by  great 
horizontal  deposits  of  old  diluvial  gravel  at  the  base  of  the  west- 
em  Alps,  and  probably,  also,  by  that  vast  oflshot  of  Scandinavian 
rocks,  which  lie  scattered  over  the  plains  of  Germany." 

<'  The  fourth  system  embraces  several  considerable  chains  in 
Provence,  and  neariy  the  whole  chain  of  the  eastern  Alps,  from 
the  great  flexure,  in  the  region  of  Mont  Blanc,  to  the  Alps  of  the 
States  of  Austria.  The  range  extends  E.  N.  E.  and  W.  S.  W. 
M  Elie  de  Beaumont  spears  to  have  proved,  that  there  are  two 
distinct  deposits  of  diluvial  gravel,  near  a  portion  of  the  western 
Alps :  that  the  colossal  mass  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  at  least  a  con-^ 
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mderable  poftion  of  tlie  eastern  Alps,  nvere  tfevaftod  after  die  de- 
posit of  the  older  dflavium ;  and  that  all  the  newer  diluvium,  in- 
cluding the  granite  btocka  scattered  over  Savoy,  xoUed  off  from 
the  regions  of  the  higher  Alps,  during  this  last  period  of  their 
elevation*  There  are  six  other  supposed  periods  of  elevation.  If 
these  generalizations  he  true,  and  they  seem  to  be  based  on  an 
immovable  mass  of  evidence,  we  most  conclude  that  there  have 
been,  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  long  periods  of  comparative  re- 
pose, during  which  the  sedimentary  deposits  went  on  in  regular 
continuity  ;  and  diort  periods  of  comparative  vidence  and  revo- 
lution, during  which  that  continuity  was  broken ;  and  if  we  admit 
that  the  higher  regions  of  the  globe  have  been  raised  from  the 
sea  by  any  modification  of  volcanic  force,  we  must  then  also 
admit,  that  there  have  been  several  successive  periods  of  extraor- 
dinary volcanic  energy.  How  ^e  are  to  escape  from  this  conclu- 
sion, I  am  unable  to  comprehend,  unless  we  shut  out  the  evidence 
of  our  senses." 

''That  the  system  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  is  directly  opposed 
to  a  fundamental  principle  of  Mr.  Lydl,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt ; 
and  I  have  decid^  in  favor  of  the  former  author,  because  his  oon- 
clusions  are  not  based  upon  any  a  priori  reasonii^,  but  on  the 
evidence  of  facts.''* 

If  we  admit  that  the  primary,  the  transition,  the  secondary,  and 
the  tertiary  classes  of  rock,  were  formed  at  different  successive 
epochs,  and  that  the  lower  beds  in  each  <^  these  classes,  are  more 
ancient  than  the  beds  which  rest  upon  them,  it  follows,  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence,  that  the  elevation  of  any  of  these  rocks  must 
be  dated  from  a  later  epoch  than  the  period  of  their  formation. 
The  elevation  of  a  range  of  primary  or  transition  mountains,  if 
they  are  not  covered  by  any  secondary  or  tertiary  formations, 
may  indeed  be  dated  either  from  an  epoch  coeval  with  their  con- 
solidation, or  from  any  subsequent  epoch  ;  but  if  they  are  partly 
covered  by  secondary  or  tertiary  beds  which  are  tilted  up  with 
them,  we  have  direct  evidence  that  the  date  of  their  elevation 
was  posterior  to  the  secondary  or  tertiary  epoch.  So  far  we  may 
advance  on  secure  ground ;  but  when  we  infer  that  mountains 
which  range  in  the  same  direction  were  ail  elevated  at  the  same 
time,  we  wander  into  the  region  of  hypothesis.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  elevation  of  the  outer  ranges  of  the  Alps  was 
contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  principal  range.  In  various 
parts  of  Savi)y,  I  observed  that  the  mountains  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  central  range,  had  their  escarpments  turned  in  a  difierent 


*  Though  I  agree  with  Profewor  Sedgwick  aod  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  that  the 
elevation  of  mounuin  ranges,  where  the  bede  are  nearlj  vertical,  was  effected  by  a 
•udden  and  violent  upheaving,  yet  I  am  persuaded  that  the  elevation  of  cootioeots, 
or  extensive  tracts  or  country,  was  (as  Mr.  Lyeil  maintains)  a  long  continued  pro- 
cess. It  may  be  proved  that  these  operations  were  distinct  from  each  other,  a»  I 
shall  afterwards  state. 
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direction,  and  fi^uently  took  the  aiched  form  of  stratificationi  as 
represented  Plate  II,  fig.  2,  x^  y. 

Indeed,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  himself  been  obliged  to 
modify  Jiis  generalizations  considerably,  as  will  ai^pear  from  the 
following  extract  from  the  Btdletin  de  la  Soditi  Geologique  de 
France.  M.  Reboul,  in  a  memoir  on  the  structure  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, read  to  the  society  in  December,  1831,  states,  that  several 
distinct  axes  of  elevation  may  be  ^observed  in  different  parts  of 
these  extensive  mountain  ranges,  inclined  in  different  directions 
to  each  other,  and  that  the  lines  of  bearing  of  the  strata,  are  also 
different  in  each.  There  are,  he  observes,  indications  in  the  Py- 
renees, of  the  elevation  of  rocks  at  different  epochs,  both  before 
and  after  the  most  recent  secondary  depositions,  that  rise  to  the 
summit  of  Mont  Perdu.  He  also  states  instances  of  the  tertiary 
beds  of  molasae,  being  elevated  ne$ir  the  central  range  of  the 
Pyrenees,  whereas  in  the  Alps,  they  only  occupy  the  central 
parts  of  the  range,  which  would  imply  that  tlie  period  of  eleva- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  Pyrenees,  was  more  recent  than  that  of 
the  Alps.  It  appears,  however,  in  the  same  report,  that  M.  Elie 
de  Beaumont  now  admits  four  epochs  of  elevqition  in  the  Pyre- 
nees: the  most  ancient  immediately  succeeded  the  formation  of 
the  transition  rocks.  The  second  took  place  between  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  green  sand,  and  that  of  the  upper  chalk.  The  third 
epoch  of  elevation  was  posterior  to  the  chalk  formation.  The 
fourth,  which  gave  birth  to  the  serpentines  {ophites^)  and  to  the 
gypsum  with  rock  salt,  is  more  recent  than  the  tertiary  epoch.* 

M.  Beaumont,  howev^,  contends,  that  notwithstanding  the 
four  different  directions  of  the  ranges  in  the  Pyrenees,  of  which 
traces  may  be  observed  in  several  of  the  valleys,  the  great  chain 
pf  the  Pyrenees,  owes  its  actual  elevation  and  general  direction 
to  the  third  system  or  epoch  of  elevation,  which  Was  posterior  to 
the  chalk  formation ;  the  two  former  epochs  of  elevation,  discov- 
erable in  this  chain,  having  been  modified  by  the  great  elevation 
of  this  third  epoch.  The  fourth  epoch  of  elevation  is  only  per- 
ceivable in  the  localities  where  serpentine  rocks  appear. 

I  wish  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  geologists  the  considera- 
tion, that  the  arched  stratification  implies  a  very  limited  extent  of 
operation.  Where  it  is  confined  to  one  mountain,  as  at  Oich 
Cfliff,  (see  the  cut,  p.  105,)  the  elevating  force  may  be  said  to  act 
at  one  point.  Where  the  arched  stratification  extends  thiongh  a 
range,  it  may  be  said  to  act  along  narrow  lines,  forming  moun- 

*  The  formation  of  verpentine  (which  was  formerly  considered  as  ^  primary 
lock,)  after  the  tertiary  epoch,  will  cease  to  sorprise  geologists,  since  the  identity 
of  basalt,  green  stone,  and  serpentine,  has  been  ascertain^  by  Dr.  MacCuUocfa. 
Serpentine,  like  basalt  and  volcanic  rocks,  may  have  been  n>rfned  among  any  clan 
of  rocks.  It  was  stated  in  Chapter  XII,  that  some  of  the  rock  salt  deposits  in  Po- 
land were  in  tertiary  strata. 
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tain  ridges,  with  vaUeys  between  them.  From  what  I  observed 
in  the  Alps,  I  was  convinced,  that  the  explosive  force  which  up- 
heaved Mont  Blanc,  and  the  central  range  of.  the  Alps,  did  not 
extend  its  action  very  far  from  the  axis  of  the  range  on  each 
side  ;  and  that  this  action,  being  confined  within  narrow  limits, 
produced  a  rent  or  line  of  fracture  on  the  crust  of  the  globe, 
along  which  the  beds  were  suddenly  tilted  into  their  present  po* 
sition ;  and  that  the  outer  ranges  were  raised  by  similar  explo- 
sions, acting  along  Unes  of  fracture  of  greater  or  less  extent 
These  upheavings,  whether  simultaneous  or  successive,  took 
place  under  the  sea,~j|nd  must  have  occasioned  an  agitation  of 
the  water,  fiEur  exceedmg  in  violence  any  thing  which  modem 
causes  present  to  our  observation. 

The  vertical,  or  highly  elevated  position  of  strata,  that  were 
originally  horizontal,  implies  the  sudden  and  violent  action  of  an 
upheaving  force.  In  elevated  mountain  ranges,  where  the  strata 
are  not  highly  inclined,  we  may  infer,  that  the  upheaving  force 
was  slow  in  its  operation,  or  acted  on  a  laige  segment  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

I  now  claim  the  attention  of  geologists  to  the  following  posi- 
tion, which  admits  of  direct  and  positive  proof,  though  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  been  before  noticed.  The  emergence  of  large 
islands  and  continents  from  the  ocean,  was  not  effected  by  the 
same  operation  as  that  which  tilted  up  the  beds  of  primary  rocks 
in  many  mountain  ranges.  The  lower  or  primary  rocks,  after 
they  were  tilted  up,  were  still  beneath  the  level  of  the  occjan, 
when  they  were  covered  by  the  secondary  strata  unconformably, 
as  many  of  these  strata  are  marine  formations.  It  is  possible, 
that  in  some  ranges  the  summits  of  the  ancient  rocks  might,  after 
they  were  tilted  up,  rise  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  form  isl- 
ands ;  but  the  land,  as  we  now  observe  it,  must  have  been  be- 
neath the  sea. 

The  section  of  the  Chamwood  range.  Hate  11,  is  not  taken 
through  the  highest  part.  Beacon  Hill  and  Bardon  Hill  are  at 
least  five  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  red  sand- 
stone a  o,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  once  much  higher 
than  at  present,  and  their  summits  may  have  risen  above  the  sea 
which  deposited  the  strata  of  red  sandstone  on  the  lower  parts  of 
the  range. 

Should  any  one  suggest  a  doubt,  whether  this  portion  of  the 
new  red  sandstone  was  deposited  under  the  sea,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say,  that  the  same  new  red  sandstone  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  Oharnwood  rang^,  is  covered  by  beds  of  the  lias 
formation,  (see  e  in  the  same  plate,)  which  abound  in  marine 
organic  remains.  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  all  other  situ- 
ations in  which  uptilted  transition  or  primary  rocks,  are  covered  by 
horizontal  depositions  of  secondary  strata.     The  elevation  of  the 
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uptilted  beds  was  a  distinct  operation  from  that  which  raised 
tbem,  together  with  the  rocks  that  cover  them,  above  the  ocean, 
and  which  converted  the  former  bed  of  the  sea  into  dry  laind. 

I  consider  it  probable  that  all  large  tracts  of  country  or  conti- 
nentSy  emerged  slowly  from  the  ocean,  forming  at  first  moun- 
tainous islands,  before  the  lower  countries  were  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  power  which  could  upheave  a  continent, 
^r,  in  other  words,  occasion  a  large  portion  of  the  crust  of  the 
globe  to  swell  out,  must  be  very  different  from  the  force  which 
acted  along  certain  lines,  and  elevated  mountain  ranges.  This 
power  may  be  dependent  on  a  more  general  law  of  subterranean 
motion,  with  which  we  are  at  present  unacquainted.  We  might 
offer  many  instances  in  our  own  island,  in  which  the  forces  that 
have  broken  and  lifted  up  the  strata  along  certain  lines,  evidently 
appear  to  differ  from  the  force  which  elevated  continents  or  large 
islands.  The  elevating  force  that  broke  and  tilted  up  the  chalk 
strata,  .along  a  line  extending  east  and  west  through  the  Isle  of 
Wight  into  Dorsetshire,  does  not  appear  to  have  produced  any 
considerable  change  at  a  distance  from  the  line  or  axis  of  ele^ 
vation. 

In  passing  from  Alum  Bay,  where  the  chalk  strata  are  nearly 
vertical,  to  the  south  side  of  the  island,  it  is  truly  extraordinary 
to  observe,  how  little  the  lower  beds  beneath  the  chalk,  and  ad- 
jacent to  it,  appear  to  have  been  disturbed.  The  force  which 
uptilted  the  strata  is  altogether  distinct  from  that  mighty  up- 
heaving force,  which  raised  the  whole  chalk  hills  in  the  south  of 
England  from  the  ocean,  without  disturbing  the  relative  position 
of  the  strata. 

The  annexed  cut  from  page  155,  may  farther  illustrate  the 
elevation  of  mountain  ranges. 


The  lower  fig.  BAB,  represents  the  transverse  section  of  a 
narrow  mountain  ridge,  elevated  by  some  upheaving  force  situa- 
ted below  C.  The  highest  part  of  the  ridge  is  the  line  or  axis  of 
elevation,  called  the  anticlinal  line,  from  which  the  strata  on  each 
side  dip  in  an  opposite  direction.     In  this  section  the  strata  are 
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not  broken,  but  arched  or  saddle-shaped.  If  the  upheaving  foice 
be  concentrated  along  a  narrow  space,  the  upheaving  ma^r  ex- 
tend for  many  miles  in  length  without  disturbing  the  beds  situ- 
ated at  a  little  distance  from  the  anticlinal  axis.  The  upper  % 
B  X  B,  may  represent  the  transverse  section  of  a  range  twenty 
miles  in  breadth  and  1500  feet  in  height,  like  the  central  laDge 
that  separates  the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  coal  fields.  In  this 
section,  unless  there  are  several  parallel  lines  or  axes  of  elevation, 
we  must  suppose  that  the  upheaving  force  was  seated  lower  and 
acted  with  less  intensity  in  a  given  time,  than  the  force  which 
elevated  the  range  BAB.  In  excavating  a  tunnel  for  the  Hud- 
dersfield  canal  about  four  miles  in  length,  which  passes  throi^b 
the  moimtain  called  Pule  Moss,  near  the  center  of  the  range,  the 
axis  of  elevation  at  X  was  cut  through,  from  which  the  strata 
dipped  in  opposite  directions.  The  strata  are  chiefly  railbtone 
grit,  but  the  axis  was  a  fissure  filled  with  large  flattened  s[*e- 
roidal  balls  of  impure  ferruginous  limestone.* 

It  must  be  obvious,  that  the  broadest  mountain  ranges,  must 
either  have  several  parallel  axes  of  elevation,  or  that  the  upheav- 
ing force  must  be  situated  deep  under  the  surface.  Elevatory 
powers  may  either  be  limited  like  those  which  have  upraised  the 
strata  in  coal  fields,  or  they  may  be  very  extensive  in  length, 
like  those  which  have  elevated  the  Alps.  Where  the  length  and 
breadth  are  both  extensive,  they  may  form  laige  islands,  or  large 
portions  of  continents.  It  is,  however,  certaia  that  the  surface  of 
the  globe  has,  in  many  parts,  been  several  times  elevated  above 
the  ocean,  and  again  submerged  under  its  waves  for  long  periods. 
The  coal  strata  offer  decisive  proofs  of  such  changes.  See  Chap- 
IX.  The  Portland  strata  and  the  Wealden  beds  present  evidence 
of  submergence  and  elevation,  which  are  equally  satisfactory. 
Chap.  XIV.  Instances  of  elevation  from  the  ocean  are  offered 
by  all  calcareous  mountains  containing  marine  organic  remains. 
Instances  of  depression  are  more  rare.  The  following  account, 
if  verified,  is  extremely  interesting.  M.  Humboldt  in  a  recent 
work,  entitled  Fragniens  Geologiques  sur  V  Asie  Centrale,  the 
result  of  his  late  travels  into  Asia,  observes,  that  the  high  part  of 
central  Asia,  commonly  called  le  grand  plateau,  is,  composed  of 
four  powerful  ranges  (systemes)  of  mountains,  directed  east  and 
west,  and  supported  by  a  common  base,  also  raised  above  the  sur- 
rounding country.  At  the  foot  of  this  immense  system  of  moun- 
tain chains  and  elevated  ground,  is  an  enormous  depressipn  of 
eighteen  thousand  square  leagues,  and  from  150  feet  to  300  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  surface  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  the  level  of  Astracan  is  300  feet  lower  than  the  sea,  and  the 

*  Seo  further  remarks  on  the  elevation  of  this  central  ranire,  p.  153  to  157, 
Chapter  IX.  * 
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course  of  the  Volga  is  150  feet  lower.  M.  Humboldt  supposes, 
that  this  subsidence  was  the  result  of  the  elevation  of  the  Plateau, 
which  supports  the  Himalaya  aud  Irun  mountains,  and  perhaps 
those  of  Caucasus,  an  enormous  mass,  the  elevation  of  which  can 
be  compared  to  no  geological  phenomena,  of  the  same  order,  ob- 
served on  the  other  continents.* 

The  most  remarkable  elevation  of  the  ground  that  has  been 
noticed  in  modern  times,  is  that  which  took  place  on  the  coast  of 
Chili  near  Valparaiso  in  the  year  1822,  when  the  bed  of  the  sea 
was  raised  permanently  above  the  surface,  over  an  extent  of  100 
miles  in  length :  see  page  73. 

Mrs.  Graham,  who  was  at  Valparaiso  during  the  numerous 
earthquakes  that  succeeded  each  other  from  Nov.  19th  to  Dec. 
26th,  describes  very  clearly  the  attendant  phenomena.  The  gran- 
ite on  the  beach  is  intersected  by  parallel  veins,  filled  with  crys- 
talline matter.  After  the  earthquake  of  the  19th,  the  whole  rock 
was  found  rent  by  sharp  recent  clefts,  very  distinguishable  from 
the  older  ones,  but  running  in  the  same  direction.  Mrs.  G.  says, 
that  when  the  general  tremor  was  felt,  a  sound  of  rushing  vapor 
was  heard,  Uke  that  which  is  often  heard  on  Vesuvius,  during  an 
eruption.  Cones  of  earth,  about  four  feet  high,  covered  the  whole 
plain  of  Vina-arla^Mar.  These  cones  were  formed  by  water  and 
sand,  forced  up  through  funnel-i^ped  hollows  beneath  them. 
These  appearances  indicate  the  intense  action  of  pent-up  vapor.. 
The  coast  near  Valparaiso  was  raised  from  three  to  four  feet. 
Mrs.  G.  further  states,  '^  I  found  good  reason  ,to'  believe,  that  the 
coast  had  been  raised  by  earthqtuikes  in  a  similar  manner  atjbr^ 
mer  periods,  several  ancient  lines  of  beach,  consisting  of  shingle 
mixed  with  shells,  attending  in  a  parallel  direction  to  thfi  shore^ 
to  the  height  of  fifty  feet  above  the  sea" 

The  earthquakes  on  the  coast  of  Chili  in  Feb.  1835,  appear  to 
have  been  more  terrific  than  those  of  1822,  and  to  have  raised 
the  coasts  of  some  of  the  neighboring  islands  from  six  to  nine 
feet.— See  Chap.  XIX.  pp.  308,  309. 

The  elevations  of  limited  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  at  a 
distance  from  any  known  volcanic  agency,  are  not  uncommon. 
Loose  stones  or  shingles  of  an  ancient  sea  beach,  are  found  at 
heights  considerably  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea,  in  many 
parts  of  England. 

*  Considorable  doubts  have  been  expressed  respecting  the  accuracy  of  the  baro- 
metrical measurements,  by  which  the  level  of  the  Caspian  Sea  was  determined  to 
be  900  feet  below  that  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  1830 :  the  government  of  Russia,  at 
the  desire  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Petersburgh,  have  now  appointed  three 
able  mathematicians,  provided  with  Boitable  levels,  and  other  instruments,  to  as- 
certain tlie  precise  difference  of  elevation  between  the  two  seas.  The  result  of 
their  labors  may  soon  be  expected  to  be  published,  which  will  determine  with 
certainty  this  important  inquiry.— See  Journal  of  ike  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
lJ836,Vil.VI,Paitll,      ^     ^  ^  ^        6    r 
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On  the  coast  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  Yon  Buch  andM.  Btong- 
niart  discovered  deposits  of  shells  at  various  heights  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  this  would  indicate  that  the  rocks  have  been 
elevated  at  a  recent  period,  though  they  are  chiefly  composed  of 
gneiss  and  primary  formations.  Adjacent  to  volcanic  districts, 
instances  of  the  repeated  elevation  and  submersion  of  the  land 
are  not  uncommon.  In  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  LyelPs  Princi- 
ples of  Geology,  many  interesting  facts  of  this  kind,  in  Calabria 
and  Sicily,  are  fully  stated. 

In  the  address  of  Mr.  Lyell  to  the  Geological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, 1837,  he  has  stated  several  instances  of  the  gradual  elevation 
of  the  shores,  of  the  Baltic  in  some  parts,  aiKl  of  subadeace  in 
other  parts,  attested  by  satis£Bu:tory  evidence.  In  some  of  these 
cases  the  elevation  or  submergence  has  not  exceeded  a  few  inches 
in  a  century.  In  other  instances,  the  subsidence  has  been  more 
rapid,  for  there  are  towns  along  the  coast  of  Scania,  where  the 
streets  are  below  the  level  of  the  sea^  On  the  coast  of  Green- 
land, a  great  change  in  the  level  of.  the  ground  has  taken  place, 
since  the  period  when  a  colony  of  Europeans  was  settled  there. 
Several  of  the  coral  islands  in  the  southern  Pacific  offer  incontes- 
table proofs  of  recent  elevation,  for  the  uppermost  beds  of  coral, 
rise  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  where  no  coralline 
polypi  could  have  lived. 

Although  we  have  few  recent  instances  of  subsidence  of  the 
land  on  an  extensive  scale,  cities  have  been  ingulfed  and  their 
place  occupied  by  lakes,  and  the  bed  of  the  sea  near  the  coast, 
has  been  deepened  as  well  as  elevated  by  earthquakes.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  are  submarine  forests  on  some  parts  of  the  Eng- 
lish coast,  particularly  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  which  niay 
be  seen,  at  low  water,  extending  far  into  the  sea.  The  trees  are 
broken  off  near  the  roots,  but  their  stumps  are  erect,  proving  that 
they  are  in  the  position  in  which  they  grew ;  this  fact  clearly  in- 
dicates a  submersion  of  that  part  of  the  country  at  no  very  remote 
epoch.  If  ancient  traditions  could  be  relied  upon  with  as  much 
certainty,  as  the  records  of  nature  imprinted  on  the  canst  of  the 
globe,  we  might  cite  the  fact  of  ancient  continents  having  sunk 
down,  since  the  world  was  peopled  by  the  human  race.  Plato, 
in  his  dialogue  entitled  TinuBti^,  says,  that  Solon  received  an  ac- 
count from  the  priests  of  Sais  in  Egypt,  that  there  was  formeny 
a  vast  country  called  the  Atlantides,  situated  beyond  the  Straite 
of  Gibraltar,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  highly  civilized  and 
flourishing ;  but  the  whole  country  was  ingulfed  in  the  ocean, 
during  a  violent  earthquake. 

The  upheaving  of  extensive  islands  or  continents,  was  proba- 
bly always  accompanied  by  the  depression  of  other  portions  ol 
the  crust  of  the  globe :  the  oscillations  of  the  surface  may  be  the 
result  of  some  general  laws  of  subterranean  luotion,  as  regular 
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and  definite  in  their  operation,  as  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
motions  of  the  planetary  system.  These  laws  may  for  ever  re- 
main undiscovered  by  human  intelligence,  but  our  ignorance  re- 
specting the  causes  which  have  repeatedly  submerged  and  eleva- 
ted various  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  does  not  invalidate  the 
fact,  that  Such  submersions  and  elevations  have  taken  place  at 
various  epochs.  ,  The  adjpaission  of  this  fact  has  been  progress- 
ively gaining  ground,  and  is  supported  by  a  mass  of  evidence 
that  cannot  be  refuted. 
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CHAPTER    XXIY. 

ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  VALLEYS,  AND  THE  GEOLOGICAL  THE- 
ORIES  RELATING  TO  VALLEYS  AN0  DENUDATIONS. 

On  the  Causes  that  have  broken  the  Surface  of  the  Globe.— Erosive  action  of  nin- 
ning  Water  illustrated  by  (he  Process  called  Hushing. — Bursting  of  Lakes.— 
Some  Valleys  originally  formed  by  Elevation  or  Subsidence,  and  subsequently 
enlarged  by  the  Action  of  Water. — Different  Theories  respecting  the  Formation 
of  VaJleye.— Theory  of  Werner—of  Button.— Of  Elevation— Of  the  retiring 
Waters  of  the  Ocean. — Theory  of  Excavation  and  Denudation  by  Deluges. — 
Modification  of  this  Theory  by  Sir  James  Hall ;  its  Application  to  explain  De- 
nudations, and  Transportation  of  Blocks  of  Granite  from  the  Alps. — raiticular 
Phenomena  presented  by  the  scattered  Blocks  in  the  Vicinity  of  Geneva. — De- 
nudation of  Stratified  Kocks,  effected,  by  the  same  Causes  which  have  broken 
the  Primary  Rocks,  and  scattered  their  Fragments  into  distant  Districts. 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  resipecting 
the  elevation  and  submersion  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  geologi- 
cal student  might  infer,  that  such  elevations  and  submergences 
offer  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  formation  of  valleys,  but  the 
inference  would  be  erroneous.  The  causes  which  have  modified 
the  surface  of  the  globe  are  either  internal,  viz.  dependent  on  the 
earth  itself,  or  external,  dependent  on  the  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds it.  Beside  these,  there  is  the  ceaseless  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  ocean,  dependent  on  the  attractive  forces  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  on  the  earth's  diurnal  revolution  on  its  axis.  The  two  former 
causes  have  been  principally  concerned  in  the  formation  of  val- 
leys :  and  there  are  few  valleys,  in  which  the  combined  effects  of 
both  these  causes  may  not  be  traced.  The  inequalities  of  surface 
produced  by  the  upheaving  of  mountain  ranges,  or  the  emergence 
of  continents  from  the  ocean,  must  have  originally  determined 
the  course  of  the  retiring  water,  or  of  atmospheric  water  precipi- 
tated in  rain.' 

Of  the  power  of  atmospheric  water  to  act  upon  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  we  can  form  but  a  very  feeble  idea  from  what  we  ob- 
serve in  our  own  country.  In  warm  climates,  as  much  rain  will 
fall  sometimes  in  one  hour,  as  fells  at  different  times  during  three 
months  in  northern  latitudes :  added  to  this,  when  the  rain 
descends  in  mountainous  regions,  the  water  is  suddenly  collected 
into  powerful  rivers,  rushing  with  incredible  violence  to  the  lower 
valleys.  At  remote  epochs,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  many  ele- 
vated depressions,  which  are  now  niountain  valleys  in  Alpine 
regions,  upheld  the  waters  and  formed  lakes,  that  have  subse* 
quently  burst  their  barriers,  and  have  ploughed  a  passage  for  the 
succeeding  rivers,  when  the  drainage  of  the  country  became  mote 
regular. 
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At  the  present  day,  the  bursting  of  mountain  lakes  is  not  unfre- 
quent  in  the  Alps.  When  the  streams  that  run  through  elevated 
Alpine  valleys  are  dammed  in  by  a  barrier  of  ice,  or  by  a  fall  of 
stones  and  earth  from  the  overhangmg  rocks,  mountain  lakes  are 
formed,  which  produce  overwhelming  torrents,  whenever  the 
barriers  are  by  any  cause  removed. 

To  convey  to  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  force  of  falling  wat^r, 
carrving  with  it  loose  stones  that  occur  in  its  passage,  it  may  be 
useful  to  describe  a  process  called  hushing^  in  Westmoreland. 
The  quarrymen,  wlien  in  search  for  good  beds  of  slate,  where  the 
side  of  a  mountain  is  covered  with  stones  and  vegetation,  form  a 
lake  or  pool  near  the  top  of  the  mountain,  by  damming  up  a 
mountain  rivulet  where  it  passes  through  a  depression  or  small 
valley.  When  the  water  has  accumulated  in  sufficient  quantity, 
they  dig  a  trench  near  the  dam,  to  direct  the  current  where  they 
wish  it  to  flow,'  and  then  break  down  part  of  the  dam.  The 
water  flows  first  through  the  trench,  and  rushing  with  accelerated 
velocity  down  the  mountain,  carries  with  it  the  stones  near  the 
surface,  and  in  a  very  short  time  ploughs  a  deep  channel  in  the 
rocks,  exposing  every  bed  to  view.  Thus,  in  a  few  hours,  is 
effected  what  the  labor  of  many  men,  continued  for  months,  coiJd 
not  have  accomplished.  I  have  been  informed,  that  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley  of  Long  Sleddale,  when  the  process  of  kusbing 
takes  place,  the  river  Ken,  (as  it  flows  by  Kendal^  twelve  miles 
distant,)  is  made  turbid  for  some  days,  by  the  quantity  of  debris 
carried  into  it.  If  such  an  effect  can  be  produced  by  the  small 
quantity  of  water  thus  pent  up,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  beUeve. 
that  the  bursting  of  extensive  mountain  lakes  may  have  scooped 
out  passages  for  mighty  rivers.  Even  the  bursting  of  a  small 
mountiedn  lake,  in  the  valley  of  Bagnes,  in  the  year  1818,  produced 
the  most  terrific  effects.  The  lake  had  been  formed  by  a  barrier 
of  ice  danmiing  up  the  river  at  a  great  elevation :  this  barrier 
suddenly  gave  way,  and  precipitated  the  water  into  the  great 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  near  Martigny,  tearing  down  and  overturning 
every  obstacle  it  met  in  its  passage.  From  the  quantity  of  mud 
and  stones  which  it  bore  along,  it  resembled  a  moving  mass  of 
stones  and  earth.  An  English  gentleman,  who  was  descending 
the  valley  at  the  time,  observed  his  horse  exhibit  by  its  motions 
great  trepidation,  of  which  he  could  not  discover  the  cause,  until 
a  loud  rushing  noise  occasioned  him  to  look  back,  when  he  beheld 
what  appeared  like  a  wall  filling  up  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and 
advancing  rapidly  towards  him.  He  instantly  alighted,  and 
scrambled  up.  the  adjacent  rocks,  leaving  his  horse  to  its  fate. 
Two  years  afterwards,  when  I  was  at  Martigny,  the  desolating 
ravages  of  this  catastrophe  were  apparent.  This  place  has  expe- 
rienced many  similar  catastrophes  from  the  same  cause. 
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Many  of  the  lower  valleys  in  the  Alps  have  evidently  once 
been  lakes.  The  whole  valley  of  the  Rhone,  from  its  source  to 
Martigny,  fonned  one  lake :  the  broad  valley  of  Geneva,  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Jura,  fonned  a  lower  and  more  extensive  lake,  be- 
fore a  passage  was  opened  for  the  watter  at  Porte  UEcluse.  When 
a  fissure  was  once  made  by  earthquakes  or  by  subsidence,  the 
rushing  of  water  charged  with  stones,  would  enlarge  and  deepen 
the  passage,  and  thus  lay  dry  and  reduce  the  ancient  lakes  in  a 
comparatively  short  period.  In  the  year  1819,  part  of  a  nwuntain 
immediately  above  the  river  Isere,  opposite  to  the  city  of  Moutiers, 
in  the  Tarentaise,  suddenly  fell  down  into  the  river,  and  formed 
a  dam  across  it,  over  which  persons  might  pass  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  "  When  I  was  there  in  the  year  1821,  all  this  mass  of 
stone  had  been  carried  away  by  the  river.  The  action  of  rivers, 
in  extensive  and  level  valleys,  tends  rather  to  fill  them  with  debris, 
brought  from  the  more  elevated  countries  in  which  the  rivers  had 
their  origin,  than  to  excavate  them  deeper. 

The  formatictti  of  the  greater  number  of  valleys  cannot  be 
explained  by  the  action  of  water  alone.  There  are  valleys  of 
elevation  formed  by  the  raising  of  the  strata  on  each  side— valleys 
of  subsidence,  formed  by  the  sinking  of  the  ^und,  leaving  the 
adjacent  rocks  unmoved — ^valleys  of  disruption,  where  a  range 
of  mountains,  or  wi  extent  of  country,  has  been  rent  by  earth- 
quakes or  by  subsidence.  Most  of  the  vsJleys  formed  originally 
by  these  causes,  have  been  subsequently  enlarged  or  modified  by 
the  action  of  water.  There  are,  indeed,  instances  of  valleys  and 
ravines,  formed  entirely  by  the  continued  erosion  of  water ;  such 
is  the  valley  of  Niagara,  between  Clueenstown  and  the  Falls. 
(See  the  frontispiece  to  the  present  volume.)  Other  instances 
might  be  cited,  in  which  the  action  of  water  is  equally  evident 
In  many  cases,  however,  where  water  appears  to  have  been  the 
sole  agent  in  excavating  rocks,  I  am*  inclined  to  believe,  that  an 
original  break  or  fissure  has  greatly  accelerated  the  process,  to 
broad  valleys,  the  excavation  must  often  have  been  effected  by 
more  powerful  agents  than  any  which  we  perceive  in  present 
operation,  and  when  a  broad  outlet  is  once  made,  the  subsequent 
drainage  of  a  coilntry  may  work  its  way  to  the  sea  in  a  very  sinu- 
ous course ;  but  this  sinuous  course  does  not  prove  that  the  valley 
had  been  originally  formed  by  the  river  that  flows  through  it» 

Besides  the  action  of  mountain  torrents,  the  bursting  of  Iak^» 
and  the  regular  flowing  of  rivers,  many  geologists  believe  that  the 
excavation  of  valleys,  and  the  transportation  of  loose  rocks,  ba^^ 
been  effected  by  the  more  powerful  agency  of  the  ocean,  thrown 
over  the  surface  of  the  land,  by  the  great  convulsions  that  have 
upheaved  mountain  ranges  and  continents.  For  the  benefit  oi 
the  geological  student,  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  brief  o'^f'"^^  ^ 
the  principal  theories  that  have  been  maintained  respecting  t« 
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formation  of  valleys,  but  the  first  of  these  theories  is  now  admit- 
ted to  be  untenable. 

The  formation  of  valleys  has  been  ascribed  to  the  following 
causes: 

1st,  To  the  original  unequal  deposition  of  the  earth's  surface. 

2d,   To  excavation,  by  the  rivers,  that  flow  through  them. 

3d,  To  the  elevation  or  subsidence  of  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. 

4th,  To  excavations,  caused  by  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea 
fix>m  opr  present  continents. 

5th,  To  excavations,  by  inundations  or  deluges,  that  have 
suddenly  swept  over  the  surface  of  diflerent  parts  of  the  globe. 

I  shall  notice  the  leading  facts  that  favor  or  oppose  each  of 
these  theories. 

The  first  of  the  above  theories  is  that  of  Werner :  he  supposed 
that  all  the  matter  of  which  primary,  transition  and  secondary 
rocks-  are  formed,  was  originally  held  in  solution  by  water,  and 
that  the  water,  so  saturated  with  mineral  matter,  covered  the 
-whole  globe.  The  primary  rocks  of  granite  were  formed  by 
chemical  precipitation,  and  their  peaked  summits  and  declivities 
-were  the  result  of  their  original  deposition.  On  the  steep  sides  of 
these  primary  mountains  were  subsequently  deposited  the  differ- 
ent schistose  rocks,  and  the  secondary  strata  were  formed  over 
these  by  the  mechanical  breaking  down  of  the  i^mary  and  transi- 
tion rocks.  During  the  time  that  these  rocks  were  depositing, 
tbe  water,  though  nearly  saturated  with  mineral  matter,  was 
capable  of  supporting  animal  life,  and  the  shells  and  remains  of 
zoophytes  and  fish,  were  enveloped  in  the  strata  at  the  period  of 
their  deposition.  According  to  this  theory,  when  the  water 
retired  from  the  present  continents,  the  mountains  and  valleys 
\irere  already  formed 

The  theory  of  Werner  requires  for  its  support  the  admisdon  of 
conditions,  which  appear  in  the  present  state  of  our  experience 
impossible,  and  it  is  at  variance  with  existing  phenomena.  The 
vertical  position  of  beds  of  puddingstone,  sandstone,  and  the  ter- 
tiary strata,  in  the  Alps,  could  not  have  been  their  original  one ; 
nor  can  the  bendin^s  and  contortions  of  the  strata,  so  common  in 
Alpine  countries,  be  explained  by  original  deposition.  A  further 
account  of  part  of  Werner's  theory  is  given.  Chap.  .X. 

The  second  theory,  that  all  valleys  have  been  excavated  by  the 
rivers  that  flow  through  them,  was  maintained  by  Dr.  Hutton 
and  Professor  Playfair :  it  formed  a  part  of  their  general  theory  of 
the  earth ;  the  leading  propositions  of  which  are,  that  the  surface 
of  the  present  continents  is  wearing  down  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  and  by  torrents,  and  that  the  materials  are  carried  by 
rivers  into  the  sea,  and  there  deposited.  At  a  future  period  these 
materials  will  be  melted  or  consolidated  by  subterranean  heat 
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under  the  pressure  of  the  ocean,  and  subsequently,  by  the  expan* 
sive  force  of  central  fire,  the  bed  of  the  ocean  will  be  elevated, 
and  form  new  continents.  According  to  this  theory,  our  present 
continents  have  been  also  formed  from  the  ruins  of  a  preceding 
world,  and  elevated  by  a  similar  cause.  It  is  only  with  that  part 
of  the  Huttonian  system,  which  relates  to  the  excavation  of  val- 
leys, that  we  have  at  present  any  concern. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  a  theory  which  maintains  that  the  conti- 
nents were  raised  from  the  ocean  by  subterranean  fire,  should 
limit  the  formation  of  valleys  to  the  action  of  the  rivers  that  run 
through  them ;  for  if  the  land  were  raised  by  an  expansive  power 
acting  from  beneath,  it  seems  to  follow  as  a  necessary  corollary, 
that  the  surface  would  be  unequally  elevated  and  broken  by  the 
same  cause ;  uidess  we  suppose,  that  every  part  presented  an 
equal  degree  of  resistance  to  the  moving  force.  If  the  resistance 
were  unequal,  there  must  have  been  original  inequalities  or  val- 
leys, which  determined  the  direction  of  the  water  courses  in  the 
first  instance,  though  the  form  of  these  valleys  may  have  been 
subsequently  modified  by  the  action  of  water.  That  all  valleys 
have  been  excavated  by  the  rivers  that  flow  through  them,  is  op- 
posed by  many  decisive  facts.  Before  their  excavation,  the  sat- 
face  would  be  nearly  level  and  the  water  must  have  had  less  force 
than  at  present,  as  the  fall  would  be  gentle.  The  present  effect 
of  rivers  in  large  valleys,  is  not  to  excavate  them  deeper,  but  to 
fill  them  with  alluvial  depositions. 

There  are  numerous  deep  valleys  in  the  Alps,  that  are  closed  ^ 
one  end  by  steep  mountains  or  perpendicular  walls  of  rock,  and 
are  now  nearly  closed  at  the  other  end.     Such  are  the  valley  of 
Thones,  near  Annecy,  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  and  on  a  larger 
scale,  the  valley  of  Geneva.     It  is  evident  that  the  valley  of 
Thones,  and  that  of  Geneva,  have  once  been  filled  with  water, 
and  formed  lakes :  by  an  earthquake,  or  by  the  erosion  of  water,  a 
fissure  has  been  made,  which  has  drained  the  greater  part  of  these 
valleys  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  valleys  oould  not  have  been 
formed  by  the  original  lakes,  or  by  the  rivers  that  flowed  into 
them.     If  valleys  were  formed  by  the  erosion  of  rivers,  the  lak^ 
through  which  these  rivers  flow,  must  have  long  since  been  fiUod 
up  by  the  materials  brought  into  them.     To  say  that  the  laK^ 
were  once  deeper  than  at  present,  is  giving  up  the  theory,  w 
lakes  are  only  the  deeper  parts  of  valleys.  '  t 

Had  the  valley  of  Borrowdale,  in  Cumberland,  been  excant.^ 
by  the  water  that  flows  from  it,  the  lake  of  Keswick,  at  i^ 
entrance,  must  have  received  all  the  materials,  and  ^^'^  l^f 
since  choked  up.  Or  had  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  ^"1  juj 
sand  feet  deep  and  sixty  miles  in  length,  been  excavated  by  ^^^ 
Rhone,  the  quantity  of  matter  brought  down  by  this  river,  wo 
not  only  have  filled  the  lake  of  Geneva,  into  which  it  ^^P 
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itself,  but  the  broad  valley  in  which  the  lake  lies,  must  also  have 
been  filled  up,  and  raised  to  the  height  of  the  Jura.  That  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  all  lakes  into  which  large  rivers  flow,  ate 
gradually  filling  up,  has  been  before  stated ;  but  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone  is  not,  nor  are  other  valleys  becoming  deeper. 

The  action  of  torrents  in  Alpine  districts^  may  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  widen  fissures  already  made,  or  to  scoop  out  glens,  in  the 
softer  beds  on  the  sides  of  mountains ;  but  they  appear  inadequate 
to  the  original  formation  of  large  longitudinal  valleys.  Water 
courses  running  on  the  edges  of  nearly  vertical  beds,  may  scoop 
out  a  portion  of  a  softer  bed,  placed  between  two  hard  rocks,  and 
thus  form  small  longitudinal  valleys.  I  have  observed  several 
instances  of  such  valleys  in  the  Alps,  which  may  probably  have 
been  furrowed  by  mountain  torrents  in  the  course  of  ages.  Some 
valleys,  as  Les  Echelles,  near  Chambery,  are  closed  at  one  end 
by  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock ;  through  this  rock  a  tunnel  has 
been  cut  for  the  road :  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  that  any 
action  of  water  courses  could  have  formed  such  a  valley.  There 
is  only  a  feeble  stream  that  flows  firom  it.*  Malham  Gove f  at  the 
head  of  the  valley  of  the  Aire,  in  Yorkshire,  is  a  perpendicular 
wall  of  limestone  200  feet  high  :  at  its  feet  the  river  rises ;  but 
no  conceivable  action  of  the  river  could  have  originally  formed 
this  valley.  Whatever  extension  we  may  reasonably  grant  to 
the  action  of  rivers,  it  will  not  be  found  suflicient  for  the  excava- 
tion of  valleys,  except  in  particular  situations. . 

The  third  theory,  which  attributes  the  formation  of  valleys  to 
the  elevation  of  mountain  ranges,  appears  to  assign  a  cause,  that 
will  explain,  in  a  simple  manner,  the  formation  of  many  valleys;, 
but  on  examination,  it  will  be  found  inadequate  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  other  valleys,  without  the  concurrence  of  inunda- 
tions or  the  action  of  water. 

If  the  crust  of  the  globe  were  broken,  and  raised  in  parallel 
ridges,  such  ridges  might  form  mountain  ranges,  with  valleys  be- 
tween them,  like  what  are  observed  bordering  the  central  range 
of  the  Alps ;  the  arched  stratification  of  many  of  the  calcareous 
mountains,  and  the  vertical  position  of  the  beds  favor  this  hy- 
pothesis. 

In  some  instances,  where  the  beds  of  a  mountain  are  raised 
firom  an  horizontal  to  a  nearly  vertical  position,  they  would  leave 
a  chasm  proportionate  to  the  part  that  had  been  raised ;  c^nd  this 
might  form  the  bed  of  a  lake.  The  steep  escarpments,  which 
the  calcareous  mountains  in  Switzerland  and  Savoy  present  on 
one  side  of  the  lakes  which  they  border,  indicate  that  the  beds 
of  the  lakes  were  formed  in  the  hollows  that  had  been  left  by 

•  For  a  particular  account  of  the  structure  of  this  valley,  see  Travels  in  the  Ti^-. 
rentaise,  vofi.  i,  p.  169.    I  there  ascribe  its  original  formation  to  subsidence. 
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the  elevation  of  the  mountaiDS.  The  beds  of  the  mountains  on 
the  side  opposite  to  the  escarpments,  generally  slope  down  to  the 
lakes :  hence  M.  De  Luc  inferred,  theit  it  was  these  mountains 
that  had  sunk  down,  and  left  the  chaan  which  forms  the  bed  of 
the  lake.  Indeed  it  is  highly  probable,  that  when  the  beds  of 
rock  were  broken  and  elevated  in  one  part,  the  beds  adjoining 
would  sink  down,  leaving  vast  chasms;  which  were  soon  filled 
with  water,  and  formed  lakes.  It  seems  quite  certain,  that  the 
lakes  in  the  valleys  of  mountainous  countries,  could  never  have 
been  excavated  by  the  rivers  that  flow  into  them.  The  great 
lakes  of  North  America  are  situated  upon  a  vast  extent  of  table 
land,  about  800  feet  above  the  sea ;  but  the  country  is  so  level, 
that  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  lakes,  and  those  which  empty 
themselves  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  are  only  separated  at  their 
sources  by  elevations  not  exceeding  a  few  feet,  and  when  swelled 
by  rain,  the  northern  and  southern  rivers  sometimes  interlock. 
In  this  plain  there  are  no  mountains.  Th^ae  lakes  were  proba- 
bly formed  by  partial  subsidences,  at  the  epoch  when  the  whole 
country  was  upheaved  from  the  ocean. 

Transversal  valleys,  or  those  which  cut  through  mountain  ran- 
ges, nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  ranges  they  in- 
tersect, may  have  been  originally  fissures  or  openings,  made  either 
at  the  period  when  the  ranges  were  elevated,  or  subsequently, by 
the  same  causes  that  have  rent  and  displaced  the  secondary  strata. 
These  fissures  may  have  been  afterwards  widened  by  the  erosiofl 
of  water. 

Geologists  seem  now  generally  agreed,  that  the  action  of  riv- 
ers is  not  suflicient  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  valleys,  and 
still  less  to  account  for  the  fragments  of  rocks  scattered  over  ex- 
tensive plains,  at  an  immense  distance  from  j^lpine  districts,  where 
rocks  similar  to  these  fragments  occur.  Another  phenomenon,  of 
inore  importance,  is  altogether  inexplicable  by  the  action  of  riv- 
ers. Immense  tracts  of  the  secondary  strata,  several  hundred  feet 
in  depth,  have  in  some  districts  been  torn  oflf,  and  the  materials 
entirely  removed,  except  detached  patches,  which  here  and  there 
form  isolated  caps  on  distant  hills ;  and  incontestably  prove,  that 
they  were  once  parts  of  one  continuous  stratum  or  formation,  nu- 
merous instances  of  this  might  be  cited  in  our  own  island.  B  ^ 
probable  that  the  beds  of  chalk  that  form  the  north  and  south 
downs  of  Sussex,  once  extended  over  the  Wealden  beds.  See 
p.  10.  This  local  disappearance  of  a  stratum  or  formation,  has 
properly  been  called  a  Denudatum,~See  denudation  of  the  chm 
described,  p.  247,  248.  If  what  was  stated  in  Chap.  IX..  respec  - 
ing  the  original  soft  condition  of  the  strata  be  admitted,  it/*" 
diminish  the  difficulty  attending  the  explanation  of  denudation^ 
That  the  agent  by  which  the  strata  were  removed  was  water,  i 
now  generally  believed,  but  whether  the  denudation  took  fi^ 
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before  the  strata  emerged  from  the  ocean  or  subsequently  is  un- 
certain. 

The  fourth  theory,  which  attributes  the  formation  of  valleys 
to  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea  from  our  present  continents,  is 
founded  on  the  admitted  fact,  that  the  sea  has  once  covered  them ; 
and  whether  we  suppose  that  the  bed  of  the  ocean  was  deepened 
in  one  part  by  a  sudden  subsidence,  which  drew  off  the  water 
from  another  part,  or  that  the  continents  emerged,  by  an  expan- 
sive force  acting  beneath  them, — the  effect  on  the  water  would 
be  nearly  the  same.  This  effect,  in  scooping  out  valleys,  has 
\>eeii  compared  to  what  may  be  obiferved  in  miniature  "  by  the 
drainage  of  the  retiring  tides  on  muddy  shores,  especially  in  con- 
fined estuaries,  where  the  fall  is  considerable  and.  rapid,"  the  wa- 
ter cutting  out  channels  for  its  passage,  as  it  drsdns  off.  The  re- 
tiring of  the  ocean  suddenly  from  the  present  continents,  would 
be  a  cause  sufficient  for  the  excavation  of  valleys ;  bu^t  I  have 
stated,  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  the  reasons  for  believing,  that 
continents  emerged  from  the  oceOin,  by  the  long  continued  action 
of  an  upheaving  or  expanding  force. 

The  fifth  theory,  which  ascribes  the  formation  of  valleys,  and 
the  extensive  denudations  of  the  strata,  to  deluges  that  have  sud- 
denly swept  over  different  parts  of  the  globe,  has  been  maintained 
by  P^fessor  Pallas  Bnd  Sir  James  Hall.  The  former  conjectured, 
that  the  inundations  that  have  covered  parts  of  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent with  blocks  of  stone,  beds  of  gravel,  and  marine  remains, 
were  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  volcanic  islands  in  the  In- 
dian ocean.  Within  the  period  of  authentic  history,  extensive 
inundations  have  been  occasioned  by  volcanoes  and  earthquakes, 
which  afford  probability  to  the  opinion  of  Pallas.  In  the  year 
1660,  a  new  volcanic  island  rose  from  the  sea  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago ;  and  according  to  the  account  of  Eircher,  a  contem- 
porary writer,  it  occasioned  the  sea  to  rise  forty  five  feet  in  height, 
at  the  distance  of  eighty  miles,  and  destroyed  the  galleys  of  the 
Grand  Seignior  in  the  port  of  Candia.  The  principal  damage 
done  by  earthquakes  to  cities  adjoining  the  sea,  is  often  effected 
by  an  enormous  wave :  the  sea,  retiring  from  its  bed  in  the  first 
instance,  suddenly  returns  with  a  prodigious  swell,  and  in  a  few 
moments  rushes  over  the  adjacent  country. 

During  the  earthquake  in  Chili  in  1836,  see  p.  308,  309,  a  per- 
manent elevation  of  the  ground  of  about  nine  feet  took  place, 
and  the  sea  rose  to  the  height  of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet,  sweep- 
ing over  a  great  extent  of  land,  and  tearing  away  the  various  ob- 
stacles opposed  to  its  progress.  If  we  suppose  mountains  several 
thousand  feet  high  were  elevated  by  similar  causes,  the  swell  of 
the  sea  must  have  been  inconceivably  overwhelming. 

Sir  James  Hall  has  given  greater  extension  and  consistency  to 
this  speculation.    He  supposes  that  the  upheaving  of  a  large  island 
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like  Sumatra,  might  take  place  so  suddenly  as  to  drive  the  ocean 
with  great  impetuosity  over  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains 
and  strip  off  the  glaciers,  and  transport  them  into  distant  coimtries. 
Ice  being  specifically  lighter  than  water,  the  glaciers  would  carry 
away  with  them  the  blocks  of  stone  that  had  fallen  from  the  im- 
pending rocks,  and  had  become  incased  in  ice.  This  llieory  of 
Sir  James  Hall's  would,  I  conceive,  offer  a  better  explanation 
than  any  other,  for  the  occurrence  of  groups  of  fragments  of  par- 
ticular rocks,  unmixed  with  fragments  of  other  rocks.  Each  gla- 
cier, loaded  with  stones  from  the  rocks  above  it,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  ship  freighted  with  specimens  of  its  native  mountains,  which 
it  deposits,  by  thawing,  in  the  place  where  it  ultimately  rests. 
Nor  would  a  wave  or  swell  of  the  sea,  that  had  covered  the  high- 
est mountains,  suddenly  subside ;  it  would  sweep  repeatedly  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  at  a  lower  and  lower  level  each 
time,  breaking  down  opposing  obstacles,  opening  new  passages 
for  the  water,  and  scooping  out  valleys  and  cols  in  the  softer  beds 
and  strata.* 

Of  the  different  theories  relating  to  the  formation  of  valleys, 
that  of  Sir  James  Hall  appears  to  offer  the  most  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  transporting  cause,  by  which  scattered  blocks  of 
rock  have  been  removed  from  their  parent  mountains  into  distant 
countries,  and  sometimes  spread  on  the  summits  and  sides  of 
mountains,  separated  from  each  other  by  deep  and  broad  valleys: 
These  scattered  blocks,  as  well  as  beds  of  rounded  stones,  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  Chapter  on  Diluvial  Beds.  Their  occur- 
rence presents  great  difficulties  to  the  contemplation  of  the  geol- 
ogist, which  few  of  the  theories  of  the  formation  of  valleys  will 
assist  in  removing.  Without  travelling  to  the  Alps,  we  meet 
with  difficulties  of  this  kind  in  the  midland  counties  of  England. 
For  instance,  there  are  beds  of  gravel,  and  fragments  of  rock, 
scattered  over  hills,  that  are  not  only  far  distant  from  the  rocks 
which  have  supplied  the  fragments,  but  which  are  separated  from 
them  by  deep  valleys,  over  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  frag- 
ments could  not  have  been  carried,  by  any  power  of  diluvial 
agency;  for  in  England  we  have  not  the  glaciers  to  assist  in 
their  transportation.  It  has  been  imagined,  that  these  fragments 
and  beds  of  gravel,  were  deposited  in  their  present  positions,  be- 
fore the  intervening  valleys  were  scooped  out.     But  any  subse- 

*  Those  depressions  in  a  range  of  mountains  which  offer  the  easiest  access  in 
crossing  from  one  valley  to  another,  are  in  the  Alps  called  Cols.  I  observed  that 
these  cols  were  all  in  the  softest  beds ;  and  their  ibrmation  admits  of  an  easy  ex- 
planation h}r  diluvial  action.  See  Plate  II,  fig.  2.  <'  A  range  of  mountains,  with 
tkieir  beds  hitfhlv  elevated,  is  extended  from  alo  d  d.  At  c  c  the  beds  are  of  very 
soA  slate  or  shaie,  which  has  been  excavated  so  as  to  offer  a  passage  over  the  range, 
though  the  highest  part  is  several  thousand  feet  above  the  valley.  Such  is  the  Col 
de  Balm  above  Chamouni.  The  beds  probably  extended,  at  the  period  of  their 
eievation,  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  lines." 
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quent  deluge,  sufficiently  powerful  to  scoop  out  vdleys,  must 
have  swept  away  the  loose  stones  on  the  surface.  The  local  ele- 
vation of  the  surface  would  in  these  cases  appear  to  offer  a  more 
satisfactory  explanation.  The  blocks  of  granite  torn  from  Mont 
Blanc  and  the  adjacent  granitic  range,  are  scattered  over  the  cal- 
careous mountains,  and  in  the  valleys  of  Savoy,  to  the  distance 
of  sixty  miles  or  more  from  the  parent  rocks,  and  some  of  these 
blocks  have  traversed  the  Jura  into  France,  a  distance  of  100 
miles.  Two  hypotheses  have  recently  been  formed  respecting 
them :  the  one,  that  these  blocks  of  granite  were  thrown  from 
the  mountains  by  an  expulsive  force  at  the  period  of  their  eleva- 
tion ;  the  other,  that  the  calcareous  mountains  have  been  subse- 
quently raised,  with  their  load  of  granitic  blocks  upon  them. 

The  first  of  these  theories,  will  not  be  regarded  as  entitled  to 
farther  observation.  The  second  is  opposed  by  certain  appearan- 
ces in  the  Alps,  which  indicate  that  the  mountains  were  raised, 
before  the  scattered  blocks  were  deposited  upon  them,  but  it  is 
not  improbable,  that  the  same  mountains  may  have  received  ad- 
ditional elevation,  subsequently  to  the  transportation  of  the  blocks 
that  rest  upon  them.  The  range  of  the  Jura,  over  which  some 
of  these  blocks  have  passed  from  Mont  Blanc,  might  not  at  that 
time  have  attained  their  present  elevation.  The  transportation 
of  erratic  blocks,  cannot  be  properly  investigated,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  valleys  and  hills,  which  appear  to  oppose 
their  progress.  The  facts  connected  with  this  inquiry  are  nowhere 
more  distinctly  seen  than  in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva.  If  any  read- 
ers of  this  volume  should  visit  that  city,  I  would  recommend  them 
to  devote  a  day  to  visiting  the  mountains  called  the  Great  and  Lit- 
tle Saleve,  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  They  present  their  steep 
escarpments  of  limestone  to  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  but  slope 
down  on  the  south  side  to  the  valley  of  the  Arve.  On  this  south- 
em  side  may  be  seen,  not  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  or 
city,  but  the  magnificent  ruins  of  mighty  mountains,  and  the 
momiments  of  an  overwhelming  catastrophe,  which  transported 
these  ruins  into  their  present  situation.  The  snowrclad  moun- 
tains from  which  they  were  torn,  rise  magnificently  to  the  view, 
though  fifty  miles  distant.  On  the  Little  Saleve,  at  the  height 
of  fourteen  hundred  feet  above  the  valley,  are  scattered  numerous 
blocks  of  granite  of  vast  size,  not  at, all  water-worn,  and  almost 
as  fresh  as  if  recently  torn  from  their  parent  mountains ;  they  are 
of  that  kind  of  granite  called  Protogine,  in  which  talc  or  chlorite 
is  one  of  the  component  parts,  and  are  identical  with  the .  granite 
of  Mont  Blanc,  while  the  Saleve  on  which  they  lie  and  the  sur- 
rounding mountains  are  calcareous.  On  the  Great  Saleve  adjoin- 
ing, there  is  one  block  of  this  granite  seven  feet  in  length,  at  the 
height  of  2500  feet  above  the  valley.  Saussure  has  remarked, 
that  these  blocks  are  not  broken  or  shattered,  as  they  would  have 
been,  had  they  been  hurled  with  violence  from  the  Alps ;  neither 
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do  the  limestone  strata  beneath  them  pr^nt  any  appeanmce  of 
having  been  fractured  or  indented  by  their  fall :  on  the  contrary 
the  blocks  lie  upon  the  surface.  Two  of  these  blocks  of  granite 
rest  upon  pedestals  of  liniestone,  a  few  feet  above  the  general 
level  of  the  ground.  The  blocks  have  evidently  protected  the 
limestone  beneath  them  from  disintegration,  and  thus  would  serve 
as  chronometers,  to  indicate  the  period  when  they  were  deposited, 
could  we  ascertain  the  thickness  of  surface  worn  away  in  a  given 
time. 

I  observed  a  few  of  the  blocks  were  cracked,  but  this  was  in 
all  probability  effected  by  the  percolation  of  water,  and  its  expan- 
sion by  frost.  Another  circumstance  pointed  out  by  Saussure  is, 
that  these  blocks,  in  their  passage  from  the  Alps,  appear  to  have 
taken  the  course  of  the  present  valleys,  and  where  they  have  been 
carried  as  far  as  the  Jura  chain,  they  rest  at  various  heights  on  the 
sides  of  that  range  of  mountains,  exactly  opposite  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Alpine  valleys.  Saussure,  however,  supposes,  and  with 
much  nrobability,  that  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  Geneva,  and 
the  valleys  that  run  from  the  Alps,  and  all  the  lower  mountains 
of  Savoy,  were  covered  by  the  sea  at  the  period  when  the  great 
catastro}^e  took  place,  and  that  the  rocks  were  torn  off  and  trans- 
ported by  a  sudden  rush  of  waters.  He  further  suf^xtses,  that 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  blocks  being  diminished  by  the  medi- 
um in  which  they  were  borne  along,  they  might  be  carried  to  a 
great  distance  by  the  violence  of  the  current,  and  deposited  at 
considerable  altitudes.  That  these  valleys  were  formed  before 
the  transportation  of  the  granite  blocks,  ^eems  evident  fiom  the 
circumstance  before  stated,  that  the  blocks  occur  in  groups,  oppo- 
site to  the  embouchures  of  all  the  Alpine  valleys,  that  open  into 
the  great  valley  of  Geneva.  These  valleys  or  depressions,  were 
therefore  formed  before  the  country  emerged  from  the  ocean,  not 
by  the  erosion  of  rivers,  but  by  the  elevation  and  fracture  of  the 
beds  on  each  side.  The  summits  of  the  mountains  that  border 
the  present  valleys,  may  have  directed  the  course  of  the  rush  of 
water  by  which  the  blocks  were  transported.  The  valley  of  the 
Arve,  in  the  upper  part,  h^s  evidently  been  a  lake,  or  series  of 
lakes,  originally  formed  by  elevation  and  depression :  the  waters 
have  cut  passages  through  the  barriers  of  these  lakes  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  and  the  river  Arve  has  afterwards  cut  through  the 
deep  mass  of  sand  and  rounded  stones,  that  fill  the  bottom  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley,  from  Bonneville  to  the  junction  of  the 
Arve  with  the  Rhine.  The  transportation  of  the  granite  blocks 
was  posterior  not  only  to  the  original  formation  of  the  Alpine  val- 
leys, but  also  took  place  at  a  later  period  than  the  deposition  of 
the  deep  mass  of  sand  and  rolled  stones,  that  forms  the  bed  of 
the  lower  part  of  these  valleys,  for  the  blocks  often  rest  upon  it 
Blocks  of  similar  granite  may  be  seen  in  the  lake  of  Geneva,  be- 
tween that  city  and  Thonon,  which  indicates  that  this  part  of 
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the  lake  has  undetgone  no  great  change,  since  these  blocks  were 
deposited.  The  transportation  of  the  granite  blocks  appears  to 
hare  been  effected  suddenly ;  but  the  rounded  blocks  and  sand 
at  the  bottom  of  the  valleys',  must  have  been  long  subjected  to 
the  violent  agitation  of  water. 

There  are  numerous  instances  of  tremsported  masses  of  rock 
scattered  over  our  own  island,  and  various  parts  of  the  continent, 
but  none  of  them  appear  so  immediately  to  elucidate  the  inquiry 
respecting  the  origin  of  valleys,  as  the  granite  blocks  in  Savoy, 
and  on  the  Jura.  Seated  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  among  a 
group  of  these  blocks  (as  on  the  Saleve,  near  Geneva;)  you  may 
see,  at  the  same  time,  the  distant  rocks  from  which  they  were 
torn,  the  valleys  or  depressions  along  which  they  have  been  trans- 
ported, and  the  original  situations  on  which  .they  were  deposited,, 
and  where  they  remain,  and  may  probably  continue  till  another 
great  revolution  of  the  globe. 

In  the  preceding  account  of  the  transportation  of  the  blocks  of 
granite  from  Mont  Blanc  and  its  vicinity,  it  is  stated,  that  their 
course  was  in  the  direction  of  the  valleys  that  open  into  the  great 
valley  of  Geneva.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  their  course 
was  determined  by  the  depressions  that  now  form  valleys,  but  were 
then  filled  with  water,  nearly  to  the  summits  of  the  rocksj  which 
border  the  valleys  on  each  side.  Assiu'edly  the  scattered  masses 
of  rock  could  not  travel  along  the  bottom  of  the  present  valleys, 
and  cross  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  then  ascend  to  a  great  height 
on  the  side  of  the  Jura. 

No  theory  that  I  know  of  can  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  blocks  of  peculiar  rocks  from  certain  mountains,  being  un- 
mixed with  any  other,  and  deposited  together,  unless  we  admit, 
that  they  were  brought  by  floating  glaciers,  freighted  with  the 
fragments  of  the  rocks  above  them.  The  blocks  of  Saussurite, 
described  at  page  85,  as  occurring  in  a  field  near  Nyon,  on  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  are  120  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  similar 
rock,  which  is.  in  the  valley  of  Sass,  that  opens  into  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Rhone  at  Visp. 

Let  any  one  acquainted  with  the  Alps,  look  at  the  admirable 
"  Carte  Militaire  des  Alpes^^^  by  Raymond,  which  is  a  correct . 
bird's-eye  view  of  this  wonderful  region,  and  say  whether  it  ap- 
pears possible,  that  the  blocks  of  Saussurite  could  have  travelled 
so  far,  unmixed  with  other  rocks,  except  they  had  been  transpor- 
ted from  their  native  situation  by  a  floating  glacier. 

Where  transported  blocks  and  stones  occur  in  any  country,  in- 
termixed with  the  bones  of  extinct  species  of  terrestrial  animals, 
we  cannot  deny,  that  the  inundation  or  current,  6y  which  they 
were  removed,  has  swept  over  the  surface  of  an  island  or  con- 
tinent Such  transported  blocks  and  beds  of  stone,  are  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term  diluvial. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

QN  THE  ANCIENT  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  EARTH.— ON  CENTRAL 
HEAT,  AND.  ON  ASTRONOMICAL  PHENOMENA  ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF  GEOLOGICAL  THE0RIEp.--C0NCLUS10N. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  by  geologists,  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  earth  was  at  a  former  epoch  much  higher  than  at  pres- 
ent, at  least  that  it  was  so  in  northern  latitudes.  The  facts  on 
which  this  opinion  is  founded  are  very  numerous)  but  they  are 
chiefly  dependent  on  the  organic  remains  found  in  a  fossil  state. 
The  animal  remains  of  the  large  mammalia,  such  as  the  elephant, 
the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  are  abundant  in  soHie  of  the 
tertiary  a;nd  diluvial  beds.  The  bones  and  teeth  of  elephants  in 
Siberia,  and  the  borders  of  the  Icy  Sea,  are  so  numerious,'  that  it 
is  evident  the  animals  must  once  have  existed  in  immense  multi- 
tudes in  these  high  latitudes.  On  the  Oyster  Bank,  off  Hasburgh, 
on  the  Norfolk  coast,  many  hundred  grinders  of  elephants  have 
been  found,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  their  bones.  (S.  WoodvwxTs 
Syn.  ^ab.)  Teeth  of  the  elephant  have  also  been  found  in  al- 
most every  county  in  England,  and  in  all  the  northern  kingdoms 
of  Europe.  Remains  of  lizards  of  enormous  size  occur  in  many 
of  the  English  strata :  these  animals,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  seem 
to  require  a  high  temperature  for  their  full  development. 

The  fossil  remains  of  vegetables,  prove  the  high  temperature 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  flourished,  more  decidedly  than 
animal  remains.  Fossil  trunks  and  leaves  of  the  palm  tree,  the 
tree-fern,  and  of  gigantic  reeds,  analogous  to  what  are  now  grow- 
ing in  equatorial  climates,  abound  in  the  coal  strata  of  northern 
latitudes.  It  may  be  objected,  that  the  large  mammalia,  (such  as 
the  elephant  or  hippopotamus,)  belong  to  the  order  of  Paehyder- 
mata,  or  thick-skinned  animals,  and  like  the  pig,  which  belongs 
to  that  order,  might  be  constituted  for  living  both  in  polar  and 
equatorial  regions.  Indeed  it  is  known  that  some  of  the  fossil 
elephants  had  a  covering  of  hair  or  wool,  which  must  have  been 
intermixed  as  a  defence  against  cold.  A  race  of  elephants  with 
shaggy  hair  (according  to  Bidiiop  Heber)  inhabits  the  cool  regions 
of  the  Himmelaya  mountains.  From  the  remains  of  these  large 
mammalia  alone,  we  could  not  therefore  prove  the  high  former 
temperature  of  northern  latitudes.  But. these  tmimals  would  re- 
quire a  constant  supply  of  food  throughout  the  year,  which  they 
could  scarcely  obtain  in  a  frozen  climate ;  and  when  we  farther 
observe,  that  the  vegetation  of  the  ancient  world  was  analogous 
to  the  vegetatioi^  of  the  warm  regions  which  the  elephant  and 
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the  rhinoceros  now  chiefly  inhabit,  we  can  scarcely  refuse  our 
assent  to  the  position,  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth  at  a  foN 
mer  period,  was  much  higher  than  at  present.  In  addition  to 
this,  we  have  in  our  strata,  the  fossil  bones  of  enormous  amphib- 
ious reptiles,  and  the  shells  of  marine  animals  like  the  nautili, 
that  exist  at  present  in  equatorial  seas :  we  thus  obtain  an  aecu- 
muiation  of  evidence,  both  from  the  water  as  well  as  the  land,  in 
proof  of  the  same  position. 

The  present  temperature  of  the  earth  appears  to  be  dependent 
on  two  causes, — ^the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  sun,  and  internal 
fire.  That  the  temperature  of  diflerent  latitudes  is  in  a  consider- 
able degree  dependent  on  solar  radiation  will  not  be  disputed :  it 
increases  with  the  increase  of  the  sun's  meridian  altitude,  as  we 
advance  towards  the  equator,  and  it  increases  and  decreases  in  the 
same  latitude,  with  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  sun's  altitude 
in  diflerent  seasons.  The  temperature  of  diflerent  countries  iu 
the  same  parallels  of  latitude  is  very  much  modified  by  various 
causes:  between  the. tropics,  at  the  height  of  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand feet,  we  meet  with  eternal  snow.  In  the  Swiss  and  Savoy 
Alp^^  the  line  ^ of  perpetual  congelation  is  about  seven  or  eight 
thousand  feet:  yet  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rhone,  in  the  canton 
of  the  Vallais.  surrounded  by  snow-clad  mountains,  is  subjected 
to  an  oppressive  heat  in  the  summer  months,  owing  to  the  stag- 
nation of  air  in  the,  valley,  and  the  reflection  of  heat  from  the 
rocks. 

Large  elevated  continents  in  high  latitudes,  greatly  decrease 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  by  presenting  a  great  surface  of  isnow 
and  ice  to  the  atmosj  here.  On  the  contrary,  near  the  equator, 
large  continents  raise  the  temperature,  by  the  constant  radiation  of 
heat  frbm  the  ground.  The  ocean  preserves  a  more  uniform  tem- 
perature at  different  seaisons  than  the  laud ;  hence,  islands  surroun- 
ded by  large  seas,  possess  a  more  equal  temperature  throughout 
the  year,  than  continents  in  the  same  latitudes.  The  lines  of 
equal  temperature  (called  isothermal  lines)  are  not  parallel  to  the 
lines  of  latitudes,  as  they  would  be,  were  temperature  not  affected 
by  the  causes  before  stated.  Quebec,  with  its  Siberian  winter, 
is  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  Rochelle,  in  France, 
and  is  not  two  degrees  north  of  the  latitude  of  Bordeaux ;  a  dif- 
ference not  greater  tlian.  bet  ween  London  and  Nottingham,  which 
in  this  country  produces  scarcely  a  perceptible  effect  on  the.  cli- 
mate. In  sGvne  countries,  where  the  sumnier  temperature  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  other  countries. in  the  same  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, the  average  annual  heat,  or  what  is  called  the  mean  tempe- 
rature, as  measured  by  the  thermometer,  is  the  same  in  both ; 
because  though  the  summers  may  be  hotter,  the  winters  are  pro- 
portionally colder,  which  reduces  the  average  temperature  to  an 
equaUty.     But  though  the  mean  temperature  may  be  the  same, 
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the  greater  periodical  increase  and  decrease  of  ieoqieratare  in  one 
country  than  in  the  other,  occasions  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  vegetation.  If  we  examine  in  a  good  map  two  situations  in 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  which  possess  very  different  degrees 
of  temperature,  we  may  generally  observe  a  variatiou  in  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  land  and  water,  which  may  serve  in  a  consid- 
erable degree  to  explain,  why  one  situation  should  enjoy  more 
heat  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Lyell  has  advanced  a  theory  respecting  the  former  high 
temperature  of  northern  latitudes,  in  which,  by  many  local  illus- 
trations and  ingenious  arguments,  he  attempts  to  prove,  that  a 
great  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  land  and  sea,  would 
be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  excess  of  the  fomwr  temperature, 
over  tliat  now  enjoyed  in  northern  regions.  He  states  two  ex- 
treme cases,  which,  could  they  ever  occur,  must  produce  an  im- 
portant change  in  the  climate  of  Europe.  Were  the  land  betweea 
the  tropics  to  be  submerged  under  the  ocean,  and  an  equal  portioa 
of  mountainous  land  to  be  raised  in  the  polar  circles,  the  cold  of 
those  regions  would  be  much  increased,  and  the  heat  between 
the  tropics  would  be  very  greatly  diminished ;  by  the  joint  ope- 
ration of  these  causes,  the  climate  of  the  southern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, might  become  as  cold  as  that  of  Siberia.  On  the  contrary, 
were  ail  the  land  in  high  latitudes  to  be  submerged,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  land  to  be  raised  above  the  sea,^  near  the  equator,  the 
mean  temperature  of  a  great  part  of  Eiu-ope  might  be  sufficiently 
increased,  to  support  the  vegetation  of  tropical  climates.  The 
theory  of  Mr.  Lyell  throws  much  light  on  the  causes  which  affect 
the  climate  of  various  countries  in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude ; 
and  could  we  grant  that  the  change  of  land  and  sea  had  ever  been 
so  complete  as  what  he  has  imagined,  the  conclusions  deduced 
therefrom  would  be  undeniable :  but  so  many  conditions  are  re- 
quired to  effect  such  extreme  changes,  that  we  must  regard  their 
occurrence  as  merely  possible;  and  La  Place,  in  his  ^* Essai 
Phihsophujue  sur  les  Probabilites,^^  has  shewn,  that  between 
events  which  are  merely  possible,  and  those  which  the  philoso- 
pher should  regard  as  probable,  there  is  an  almost  immeasurable 
interval.  Nor  can  the  theory  of  Mr.  Lyell  be  well  reconciled 
with  the  occurrence  of  the  remains  of  such  immense  multitudes 
of  tropical  animals  and  plants,  in  countries  bordering  the  arctic 
circle,  because,  to  increase  the  temperature  of  Europe  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  the'  theory  would  require  all  the  land  in  high 
northern  latitudes  to  be  submerged ;  but  this  is  precisely  the  land 
on  which  the  elephants  and  other  animals  lived  and  have  left 
their  renaains,  and  on  which  tropical  plants  flourished.  To  take 
away  this  ground  in  order  to  increase  the  temperature,  is  destroy- 
ing the  very  object,  for  which  the  theory  was  invented,  and  ren- 
dering it  useless,  as  an.  explanation  of  the  former  high  temperature 
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of  northern  latitudes,  for  it  is  only  by  the  occurrence  of  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  remains,  that  we  have  any  evidence  thai;  the 
former  temperature  was  higher  than  at  present. 

The  cause  which  has  effected  a  change  in  the  temperature  of 
the  earth,  must  probably  be  sought  for,  either  in  the  earth  itself, 
or  in  some  change  in  its  orbit,  or  in  the  relative  position  of  its 
axis.  Did  the  the  severe  laws  which  analysis  and  observation 
have  established  in  astronomy,  allow  the  geologist  to  admit  a  slow 
revolution  of  the  globe,  round  two  opposite  points  of  the  present 
equator,  each  part  of  the  earth  would  in  sucqession  be  brought 
betwieen  the  tropics;  and  if  we  could  suppose  tlie  axis  of  diurnal 
rotation,  to  preserve  the  same  inclination  to  the  ecliptic  as  at  pres- 
ent, we  should  have  all  the  conditions  required,  for  explaining 
the  former  high  temperature  of  polar  regions.  The  ^pheroidsd 
form  of  the  globe  appears,  however,  to  preclude  the  admission  of 
this  hypothesis;  nor  does  it  derive  any  support,  from  astronomical 
observations  continued  for  2000  years. 

Even  an  increase  of  the  obliquity, of  the  earth's  axis  to  the 
ecliptic,  without  any  other  change,  would  produce  a  great  effect 
in  the  climate  of  northern  latitudes,  by  increasing  the  summer 
heat ;  but  the  winters  would  be  colder  than  at  present.  There 
is,  indeed,  an  annual  change  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  but 
it  appears  to  be  confined  within  limits,  too  small  to  produce  a  sen- 
sible effect  on  the  temperature  of  any  part  of  the  globe.  The 
effects  that  might  be  produced  by  a  change  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
remain  to  be  noticed. 

A  change  in  the  fonn  of  the  earth's  orbit,  if  considerable, 
might  change  the  temperature  of' the  earth,  by  bridging  it  nearer 
to  the  sun  in  one  part  of  its  course.  The  orbit  of  the  earth  js  an 
ellipsis,  approaching  nearly  to  a  circle ;  the  distance  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  orbit,  to  either  focus  of  the  ellipsis,  is  called  by  astron- 
omers the  "  eccentricity  of  the  orbit J^  This  eccentricity  has  been 
for  ages  slowly  decreasing,  or  in  other  words,  the  orbit  of  the 
earth  has  been  approaching  nearer  to  the  form  of  a  perfect  circle ; 
after  a  long  period  it  will  again  increase,  and  the  possible  extent 
of  the  variation  has  not  been  yet  ascertained.*  From  what  is 
known  respecting  the  orbits  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  it  appears 
highly  probable,  that  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth^s  orbit,  is  con- 
fined within  limits,  that  preclude  the  belief  of  any  great  change 
in  the  mean  annusd  temperature  of  the  globe,  ever  having  been 
occasioned  by  this  cause.f 

*  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  in  a  paper  on  the  subject,  read  to  the  Geological  Society, 
states  that  a  variation  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  from  the  circular  form 
to  that  of  an  ellipse,  having  an  eccentricity  of  one  fourth  of  the  major  axis,  would 
produce  only  an  increase  of  3  per  cent,  in  the  mean  annoal  amount  of  solar  radi- 
ation. 

f  Un  autre  ph6nom6ne  6ffaldment  remarquabT6  du  syst^me  solaire,  est  le  pcu  d' 
eccentricity  des  orbes  des  plan^tcs,  et  des  satellites,  tandis  que  ceUK  dcs  cometes 
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The  heit  from  solar  ndiatioii,  nasf  poaiUj  faaTe  been  gnster 
in  remote  aipa  tlian  at  fiesent  Sir  Wm.  Henchel  inferred,  fiom 
die  variable  qxycs  on  the  sun,  that  the  mean  tempentme  of  the 
earth  was  incieaaed  or  decreased  in  certain  years;  or,  in  other 
woffds,  that  the  earth  received  an  meqiial  annual  supply  of  heat 
firom  the  son.  We  hare  however,  no  data  from  whence  toaa»^ 
tain^  tliat  there  has  ever  been  any  considenMe  ehange  of  tempe- 
latnre  effected  by  this  eanse ;  to  appeal  to  the  high  former  tem- 
peratore  of  the  globe  in  proof  ot  it^  would  be  to  snbstitnte  vagoe 
hjrpothesis  in  the  place  of  facts. 

Beside  solar  radiation,  it  is  believed  by  many  philosophers,  that 
there  is  a  soorce  of  subterranean  heat  within  the  earth  itself; 
this  opinion  is  by  no  means  new,  bnt  it  ^ipears  to  have  leceired 
support  from  iiumerotis  observations  and  experiments  made  in  a 
comparatively  recent  period.  The  evidence  by  which  the  theory 
of  central  heat  is  supported,  is  derived  first,  from  the  occnfrence 
of  volcanic  fires  in  almost  every  degree  of  latitude  north  or  sooth : 
secondly,  from  submarine  volcanoes ;  thirdly-4nMn  the  occuneoce 
of  numerous  thermal  springs  in  countries  remote  fiom  active  rol* 
canoes :  lastly,  from  direct  experiments  made  on  the  temperature 
of  the  earth,  at  various  depths  in  mines;  and  by  ainkiDg  and  bo^ 
ing  into  the  earth. 

Whether  there  exists  a  mass  of  heated  matter  under  the  whole 
sur&ce  of  the  globe  may  be  uncertain ;  but  that  there  is  subtena- 
nean  fire,  under  a  considerable  extent  of  the  surface,  can  scarcely 
be  doubted.  The  volcanoes  that  are  thickly  scattered  over  both 
the  northern  and  southern  hemisphere,  the  long  period  of  their 
activity,  and  the  connection  that  appears  to  subsist  betweea  the 
volcanoes  in  distant  districts,  (see  Chap.  XIX,)  prove  the  depth 
and  extent  of  the  source  of  volcanic  fire.  The  volcanoes  that 
break  out  from  under  the  sea,  and  ov^x^ome  the  vast  pressure  of 
the  incumbent  ocean,  farther  indicate,  that  the  explosive  force  is 
sitnaiai  at  a  great  depth.  Thermal  waters,  prove  the  extensive 
effects  of  subterranean  heat ;  for  though  many  hot  springs  rise  in 
volcanic  districts,  and  are  properly  a  part  of  volcanic  phenomena, 
yet  other  thermal  waters  are  far  removed  from  any  activa  volca- 
noes. Some  hot  springs  have  flowed  without  any  known  dimi* 
nution  of  temperature  for  nearly  two  thousand  years ,"  this  is  the 
case  with  the  waters  of  Bath,  which  have  no  vcJcanoes  nearer  to 
them,  than  those  in  Iceland  and  the  south  of  Italy. '  That  ther- 
mal waters  derive  their  temperature  from  a  deepieated  internal 
source  of  heat,  and  not  from  any  local  cause,  or  from  chemical 
changes  near  the  surface,  is  rendtered  joobable  by  various  circum- 


•ont  tr^s-allong^B.  Nous  8oimne«  eticore  forces  de  reconnaftre  ici  Veffet  d'une 
cause  r^guli^,  le  hazard  n'eut  point  donnh  une  fbrme  prcsque  cireulaire  aux  orM« 
da  toutes  les  plan^tes  et  de  leurs  8atellite8.^JLa  PlacCf  sur  Us  ProbahUitis. 
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Stances.  Tn  many  of  these  waters,  there  is  scarcely  any  admix- 
ture of  saline  or  mineral  matter,  which  there  would  be,  were  the 
heat  derived  from  chemical  decomposition.  Most  warm  springps 
are  situated  near  to  crystallized  primary  rocks,  or  to  basaltic  rocks. 
or  dykes,  as  I  observed  to  be  the  case  iii  the  Alps.  Hot  springs 
often  rise  among  the  loftiest  mountain  ranges  in  Asia  and  Amer- 
ica. The  temperature  of  thermal  waters  in  low  situations,  is  fre- 
quently reduced  by  admixture  with  cool  springs  near  the  surface, 
and  this  I  beliieve  to  be  the  principal  cause,  why  thermal  waters 
so  rarely  rise  in  the  upper  seconidary  strata,  as  I  have  more  fully 
stated  in  an  account  of  the  thermal  waters  of  the  Alps.  (See 
Appendix.)  It  could  scarcely  have  been  expected,  that  ah  en« 
quiry  relating  to  ^he  temperature  of  the  central  part  of  our  planet, 
could  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  human  observation  and  ex- 
periment, as  the  depth  to  which  we  can  explore  by  boring  or  by 
excavation,  bears'so.  inconsiderable  a  |)roportion  to  the  diameter 
of  th^  earth ;  yet  from  numerous  observations  on  the  temperp.ture 
of  the  earth  in  deep  mines,  and  from  experiments  on  the  tempe- 
rature of  water  at  different  depths,  it  would  appear,  that  this  tem- 
perature increases  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  as  we  descend 
lower  from  the  surface.  In  France,  the  subject  has  been  recently 
investigated  with  considerable  activity ;  and  the  practice,  which 
is  becoming  general  in  that  country,  of  boring  for  water,  to  form 
what  are  called  Artesian  wells,  has  greatly  facilitated  the  investi- 
gation.* 

M.  Cordier  has  particularly  directed  his  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  from  numerous  experiments  made  by  himself  and  oltaers  in 
mines  and  Artesian  wells,  he  ,has  drawn  the  following  conclu- 
sions : — 1st,  that  there  exists  a  subterranean  heat  in  the  terrestrial 
globe  independent  of  solar  radiation,  and  which  increases  rapidly 
with  the  depth : — 2d,  that  the  increase  of  heat,  does  not  foUaw 
the  same  line  in  all  parts  of  the  earth ;  indeed,  he  supposes  th^ 
differences  may  be  twice  or  three  times  as  gieat  in  one  xonntry 
as  in  another:: — 3d,  these  differences  are  not  in  constant  relation 
with  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  places  where  the  experiments 
have  been  made : — 1th,  that  the  heat  increases  with  the  increase 
of  depth,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  was  previously  believed. 
M.  Cordier  farther  maintains,  that  there  is  a  source  of  intense  heat 
in  the  earth,  and  that  the  external  crust  may  be  from  60  to  100 
miles  in  thickness,  and  that  all  within  this  crust  is  a  mass  of  mel- 


*  Boring  for  Artesian  wells  La^  become  general  in  many  parts  of  Italy  and  Gei:- 
manjr.  In  France,  it  is  found  that  the  average  increase  of  neat,  above  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  surface,  is  about  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  for 
every  forty  five  feet  in  depth ;  or  one  degree  of  the  centigrade  scale,  for  twenty 
five  metres  :•  bat  this  is  liable  to  variation- of  increase  or  decrease  in  AifTerent  situ- 
atiomu  For  a  fiirther  accooal  of  the  temperature  of  mines  and  wells,  see  Ap- 
pendix. 
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ted  matter:  that  originally  the  whcde  globe  was  an  entire  mass  of 
melted  matter  before  the  external  crust  became  solid,  by  throwing 
oat  its  heat  into  space ;  and  that,  in  this  manner,  the  solid  crost 
is  constantly  growing  thicker,  and  the  internal  heat  diminidiing. 

We  have  no  very  decisive  experiments  on  the  temperature  of 
Artesian  or  other  wells  in  England,  bnt  numerous  experiments 
have  been  made  on  the  temperature  both  of  the  air,  the  .water, 
and  the  rocks  in  mines,  at  different  depths ;  and  the  general  re- 
sults <^eacb,  have  indicated  a  considerable  increase  of  heat  with 
the  increase  of  depth.  In  Dolcoath  copper  mine,  Bfr.  Fox  found 
the  temperature  of  the  water  (at  about  480  yards  firom  the  sur- 
face) to  be  more  than  309  of  Fahrenheit  above  the  mean  tempe- 
rature of  the  country.  A  thermometer,  plunged  into  the  earthy 
matter,  at  the  bottom  of  another  mine  in  Ck>mwall,  400  yards 
-deep,  and  which  had  been  inundated  for  two  days,  was  raised 
38^  above  the  mean  temperature. 

Mr.  Henwood  has  made  many  experiments  on  the  temperature 
of  running  streams  of  water  on  their  issuing  from  unbroken  rock 
in  the  Cornish  mines,  at  various  depths,  bodi  in  slate  and  granite. 
Pkobably  owing  to  the  influence  of  surface  water,  the  tempera- 
ture was  but  little  increased  at  the  depth  of  near  fifty  fathoms, 
below  which  the  thermometer  rose  considerably. 


Average  depth  in  Slate, 
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In  Granite, 


At  the  Lead  Hills  in  Scotland,  in  mines  that  had  not  been 
worked  for  several  months,  nor  heated  by  any  fires,  Professor 
Forbes  stated  to  the  British  Association  in  1836,  that  the  tempe* 
mture  of  the  water  was  found  to  increase  about  60^  of  Fahren- 
heit, for  a  descent  of  ninety  five  fathoms. — ^Athenaeum,  Aug.  27, 
1836.  -This  extraordinary  increase,  if  correctly  given,  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  operation  of  some  unknown  local  cause.  In 
some  instances,  probably  owing  to  other  local  causes,  the  increase 
of  temperature  at  certain  depths,  is  much  less  than  in  any  of  the 
cases  before  stated.     On  the  whole,  however,  the  temperature, 
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though  yariable  in  different  situations,  is  found  to  increase  with 
depth* 

The  spheroidal  form  of  the  earth,  indicates  an  original  state  of 
fluidity,  and  whatever  might  be  the  tenacity  of  the  fluid  matter, 
the  rapid  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  tvpuld  swell  out  the 
equatorial  parts,  .and  form  a  spheroid  of  rotation.     Intense  heat 
appears  to  be  theonly  natural  agent  we  are  acquainted  with,  that 
could  retain  the  mass  of  the  earth  in  a  fluid  state : — ^farther,  the 
granitic  crust  of  the  globe,  most  probably  owes  its  crystalline 
structure  to  slow  refrigeration  from  a  state  of  igneous  fusion. 
Thus  both  the  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  structure  of  its  crystal- 
line crust,  are  favorable  to  the  theory  of  central  heat.     If  this 
theory  can  be  established,  it  will  ofier  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  former  high  temperature  of  the  globe,  and  of  its  subse- 
quent progressive  refrigeration: — also  of  another  circumstance 
equally  remarkable.     It  would  appear,  from-  the  fossil  remains  of 
vegetables  in  diflerent  latitudes,  that  every  part  (rf  the -globe  once 
enjoyed  nearly  the  same  degree  of  heat ;  the  cause  of  this  equal- 
ity must  have  been  independent  of  solar  radiation,  and  derived 
from  the  eaith  itself     Tbere  are  certainly  numerous  circumstan* 
ces  thht  favor  the  theory  of  central  heat,  but  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  it  is  also  accompanied  with  difficulties  not  easily  to  be  re- 
moved. 

If  the  earth  be  composed  of  a  solid  crust  or  shell  surrounding 
a  fluid  mass,  this  internal  fluid  would  be  subjected  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  in  other  words,  would  have  its  reg- 
ular tides.  We  are  not  acquiunted  with  any  counteracting  influ*- 
ence,  to  prevent  the  impulse  of  these  tides  upon  the  solid  shell, 
lam,  however,  fully  persu^ed,  that  the  internal  parts  of  the 
earth  do  not  consist  of  an  assemblage  of  chaotic  elements,  but 
that  they  are  arranged  with  as  much  wisdom  as  the  parts  of  the 
external  universe,  and  that  the  earth  itself  is  the  vast  laboratory, 
in  which  was  prepared,  according  to  definite  laws,  all  the  mineral 
substances  found  on  its  surface,  and  in  which  are  now  preparing 
the  elements  of  future  changes. 

There  is  one  difficulty  attending  the  theory  of  central  heat, 
noticed  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  which  it  may  be  proper  to  state. 
"  If,"  says  he,  "  during  any  period,  the  earth  has  undergone  any 
considerable  refrigeration,  it  must  also  have  undei^oue  u  contrac- 
tion of  dimensions ;  and  also,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  a 
well  known  mechanical  law,  an  acceleration  ronnd  its  axis:  but 

*  In  these  experiments,  the  height  of  the  ground  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
ought  always  to  De  given.  A  welfsunk  from  the  top  of  a  table  mountain  like 
Ingleborouffh,  in  Yorkshire,  which  is  800  yards  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea,  would 
at  the  dentn  of  600  yards  be  still  farther  from  the  central  beat,  than  the  general 
snrface  or  tbe  country.  I  am  net  aware  that  this  circumstance  has  been  9atSa»ni\j 
attended  to,  where  the  depth  of  the  well  or  mine  it  stated. 
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direct  astrdDoiiiical  observations  prove,  that  there  has  been  no 
sensible  diurnal  acceleration  during  the  last  ^000  yeais;  and^ 
therefore,  during  that  long  period,  there  has  been  no  sensible 
dimunition  in  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth.  This  difficulty 
does  not,  however,  entirely  upset  the  previous  hypothesis;  itouly 
proves,  that  the  earth  had  reached  an  equilibrium  of  mean  tempe- 
rature, before  the  commencCToient  of  good  astionomical  observa- 
tions." 

If  the  terrestrial  globe  has  ever  been  a  fluid  ignited  mass,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  atmosf^ere  must  have  undeigone  great  changes 
during  the  progress  of  refrigeration.  In  the  original  ignited  state 
of  the  earth,  all  the  aqueous  particles  that  form.the  ocean,  and  all 
the  more  volatile  mineral  substances,  must  have  existed  in  the 
form  of  vapor,  and  have  constituted  a  nebulous  medium  of  vast 
extent,  resembling  the  atnuNS]:4iere  of  a  comet,  or  the  nebulosity 
surrounding  the  newly  discovered  planets,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pal- 
las. By  progressive  refrigeration,  thfe  volatile  mineral  matter 
would  be  concreted,  and  the  aqueous  particles  precipitated,  until 
the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  became  fitted  for  the  support 
of  animal  life.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  animals  of  the  ear- 
liest creation,  might  have  been  constituted  to  breathe  a  denser 
atmosphere  than  the  present  one.  Such  an  atmosphere  would, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  equalize  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
earth ;  and  the  excess  of  moisture  and  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  would 
also  be  favorable  to  the  rapid  development  of  vegetation. 

In  stating  these  hypotheses,  my  only  object  has  been  to  sug- 
gest to  the  reader,  the  various  causes  which  may  have  affected 
the  former  temperature  of  the  globe.  I  shall  leave  him  to  deter- 
mine how  far  any  of  them  appear  to  be  supported  by  analogy  and 
probability. 

The  original  fluidity  of  the  globe  appears  to  be  indicated  by 
its  present  spheroidal  form ;  and  in  the  lai^e  planets  that  compose 
part  of  our  system,  the  spheroidal  form  is  more  fully  displayed, 
particularly  in  the  planet  Jupiter.  Now  it  well  deserves  atten- 
tion, that  the  conditions  under  which  this  form  was  impressed 
oh  the  earth  and  planets,  cannot  recur  again  by  any  known  cau- 
ses now  in  operation,  or  by  any  other  conceivable  cause,  except 
the  fiat  of  the  Creator.  Thus  we  are  brought  at  once  to  a  com- 
mencement of  the  series  of  geological  changes,  which  could  not 
have  been  the  result  of  any  secondary  causes,  that  come  within 
the  limit  of  our  present  experience.  About  a  century  ago  it  was 
the  fashion  among  philosophers,  to  ex[rfain  all  the  phencnnena  of 
nature,  even  thunder  and  muscular  action,  by  the  operation  of 
known  causes ;  that  is,  by  the  established  laws  of  mechanics,  and 
by  chemical  fermentation.  The  discoveries  of  Franklin  and  oth- 
ers subsequently  proved,  that  there  were  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  had  been  dreamed  of  in  past  j^osopt^.    It  would 
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indeed,  be  astonishing  if,  with  our  limited  powers  and  ephemeral 
existence,  we  sboald  now  have  discovered  all  the  causes  that  have 
effected  changes  in  the  former  condition  of  the  globe. 

<'  One  part,  one  little  part,  we  dimly  scan 
Through  the  dark  medium  of  life  s  fevei^ish  dream^" 

The  senses  given  us  by  the  Creator,  as  th^  inlets  of  knowl- 
edge, are  sufficient  for  all  the  useful  purposes  of  life  on  our  planet ; 
but  it  would  be  extremely  rash  to  infer,  that  they  ajre  adequate  to 
discover  or  to  perceive  all  the  properties  of  matter,  or  the  changes 
these  properties  can  effect.  Some  material  powers  or  agents,  can- 
not be  made  perceptible  to  any  of  our  senses,  except  by  their  ef- 
fects ;  such,  are  universal  gravitation,  magnetism,  Mid  crystalline 
polarity ;  and  ages  had  elapsed,  before  the  existence  or  operation 
of  such  powers  was  even  suspected.  If  we  extend  our  views  to 
the  planetary  system,  we  may  discover  a  state  of  things,  which 
implies  that  the  elementary  matter  of  which  planets  and  satellites 
are  composed,  is  essentially  different  from  terrestrial  matter ;  and 
the  difference  must  be  such,  that  it  would  require  an  organization 
and  constitution  of  the  inhabitants  (if  they  be  inhabited,)  alto- 
gether so  unlike  what  we  are  acquainted  with,  that  we  are  as  in- 
capable of  forming  any  distinct  idea  respecting  them,  as  a  bUud 
man  is  of  forming  an  idea  of  colors.  This  may  be  clearly  infer- 
red from  the  different  density  of  the  planets.  The  density  of 
Saturn  is  stated  by  astronomers  to  be  about  one  tenth  that  of  the 
earth,  or  scarcely  half  the  density  of  pure  water.  Most  of  the 
Satumian  metals  and  minerals,  must  be  lighter  than  cork  wood  ; 
and  no  fluid  like  water  can  exist  any  where  but  in  the  centre  of 
the  planet.  Biit  Saturn  has  an  atmosphere  and  variable  clouds 
or  belts ;  it  must  therefore  have  a  fluid  on  its  surface,  that  per- 
forms the  functions  of  water ;  yet  this  fluid  must  be  chemically 
and  essenti^ly  different  from  water,  or  from  any  fluid  on  our 
earth.  The  properties  of  matter,  and  the  laws  of  definite  propor- 
tion, cannot  be  the  same  on  Saturn  as  upon  the  earth,  and  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  different  senses  would  be  required,  to  make 
these  properties  perceptible.  If  from  the  body  of  Saturn  we  turn 
our  attention  to  the  double  ring  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  we 
must  admit  a  former  condition  of  that  planet,  which  can  never 
return,  by  any  known  secondary  catises  in  present  operation. 
Thus  both  geology  and  astronomy  lead  us  to  acknowledge  a  first 
Almighty  cause,  and  a  commencement  of  the  present  order  of 
things,  dependent  upon  his  will. 

In  offering  the  preceding  remarks,  I  have  not  been  influenced 
by  a  desire  to  oppose  the  opinions  of  others,  but  to  support  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth. 

I  sharfl  now  take  teav^  of  the  reader  in  the  words  with  which 
the  former  editions  were  concluded. 
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It  may  be  right  to  advert  to  an  inquiry  that  has  frequently 
been  made — What  advantage  can  be  derived  from  the  study  of 
geology  7 

The  value  of  every  science  must  ultimately  rest  on  its  utility: 
but  in  making  the  estimate,  we  ought  not  to  be  guided  alone  by 
the  narrow  view  of.  immediate  gain.  The  material  universe  ap- 
pears destined  to  answer  two  important  purposes:  the  first  of 
which  is  to  provide  for  the  physical  wants  of  its  various  inbabitr 
ants.  Now  in  relation  to  this  purpose,  the  science  which  teaches 
us  the  structure  of  the  earth,  and  where  its  mmeral  treasures  may 
be  found,  can  scarcely  be  deemed  devoid  of  utility,  by  a  naiioa 
deriving  so  much  of  its  comfort  and  wealth  from  its  mineral  re- 
sources. But  beside  supplying  our  physical  wants,  the  external 
universe  is  destined  to  answer  a  nobler  purpose ;  its  various  ob- 
jects appear  intended  to  excite  our  curiosity,  and  stimulate  oiir 
intellectual  powers,  to  the  discovery  of  those  laws  by  which  the 
•uccessive  events  we  observe  in  nature  are  governed.  Without 
this  excitement,  man  would  for  ever  remain  the  mere  creature  of 
animal  sensation,  scarcely  advanced  above  the  beasts  of  the  for- 
est, and  the  universe  would  be  to  him  a  mute  and  unmeaning 
succession  of  forms,  sounds,  and  colors,  without  connection,  or- 
der, or  design.  In  those  sciences  which  have  attained  the  high- 
est degree  of  perfection,  the  skill  of  the  Creator,  and  the  ends 
and  uses  of  the  different  parts  are  most  apparent.  Geology  has 
not  yet  made  sufficient  progress  to  carry  us.  far  in  this  path  of  en- 
quiry ;  but  we  see  enough  to  discover,  that  the  apparent  disorder 
into  which  the  strata  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  are  thrown,  and 
the  inequalities  which  it  presents,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  its 
halMtable  condition.  The  distribution  of  its  mineral  treasures, 
and  particularly  of  coal,  to  the  cold  and  temperate  regions  of  the 
globe,  is  well  deserving  attention,  and  implies  a  prospective  regard 
for  the  wants  of  civilized  man :  but  a  cold  hearted  philosophy, 
.  under  the  sanction  of  a  quaint  expression  of  Lord  Bacon,*  has, 
(to  use  the  words  of  Dugald  Stewart)  '<made  it  fashionable  to 
omit  the  consideration  of  final  causes  entirely,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  acknowledged  rules  of  sound  'philosophizing.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  has  been  to  divest  the  study  of  nature  of  its  most 
attractive  charms,  and  to  sacrifice  to  a  false  idea  of  logical  rigor, 
all  the  moral  impressiops  and  pleasures,  which  jAysical  knowl- 
edge is  fitted  to  yield." 

Geology  discovers  to  us  proofb  of  the  awful  revolutions  which 
have  in  former  ages  changed  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  over- 
whehned  its  inhabitants ;  it  reveals  to  us  the  forms  of  strange  and 
unknown  animals,  and  unfolds  the  might  and  skill  of  creative 

•  "  Causarum  iinalium  inquisitio  sterilis  est,  et  tanquam  virgo  Deo  consecrate 
■ihil  parit." 
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energy,  displayed  in  the  ancieot  world :  indeed,  there  is  no  sci- 
ence which  presents  objects  that  so  powerfully  excite  our  admi- 
ration and  astonishment.  We  are  led  almost  irresistibly  to  spec- 
ulate on  the  past  and  future  condition  of  our  planet,  and  on  man 
its  present  inhabitant.  What  various  reflections  crowd  upon  the 
mind,  if  we  carry  back  our  thoughts  to  the  time  when  the  sur- 
face of  our  globe  was  agitated  by  conflicting  elements,  or  to  the 
succeeding  intervals  of  repose,  when  enormous  crocodilian  ani- 
mals scouted  the  surface  of  the  deep,  or  darted  through  the  air 
for  their  prey ; — or  again,  to  the  state  of  the  ancient  continents, 
vh^n  the  deep  silence  of  nature  was  broken  by  the  bellowings 
of  the  mammoth  and  the  mastodon,  who  stalked  the  lords  of  the 
former  world,  and  perished  in  the  last  grand  revolution,  that  pre* 
ceded  the  creation  of  man.  Such  speculations  are  somewhat 
humbling  to  human  pride  on  the  one  hand,  but  on  the  other,  th^y 
prove  our  superiority  ovei:  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation ;  for  it 
nas  been  regarded  by  the  wisest  philosophers  in  ancient  times,  as 
a  proof  of  the  high  future  destiny  of  man,  that  he  alone,  of  all 
terrestrial  animals,  is  endowed  with  those  powers  and  faculties, 
which  impel  him  to  speculate  cm  the  past,  to  anticipate  the  future, 
and  to  extend  his  views,  and  exalt  his  hopes,  beyond  this  visible 
diumal  sphere. 


The  Mlowiog  observations  oq  the  stady  of  ffeology,  taken  from  Profes- 
sor Sedgwick's  truly  ebquent  address  to  the  Geological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, in  1831,  are  so  just  and  beautiful,  and  are  so  closely  related  to  what 
I  have  before  stated,  that  I  am  certain  my  readers  will  be  highly  gratified 
by  their  insertion. 

"  If  I  believed  that  the  imagination,  the  feelings,  the  active  jntellectaal 
powers  bearing  on  the  business  of  life,  and  the  highest  capacities  of  our 
patare  were  blanted  or  impaired  by  the  study  of  our  science,  (Geology,) 
I  should  then  regard  it  as  little  better  than  a  moral  sepulchre,  in  which, 
like  the  strong  man,  we  were  burying  ourselves  and  those  around  us,  in 
ruins  of  our  own  creating.  Bat  I  believe  too  firmly  in  the  immutable 
attributes  of  that  Being,  m  whom  all  truth,  of  whatsoever  kind,  finds  its 
fyroper  resting  place,  to  think  that  the  principles  of  physical  and  moral 
truth  can  ever  be  in  lasting  collision.  And  as  all  the  branches  of  physi- 
cal science  are  but  different  modi^cations  of  a  few  simple  laws,  and  are 
bound  together  by  the  intervention  of  common  objects  and  Qommon  prin- 
ciples; so  also,  there  are  links,  less  visible,  indeed,  but  not  less  real,  by 
which  they  are  also  bound  to  the  most  elevated  moral  speculations. 

^Geology  lends  a  great  and  unexpected  aid  to  the  doctrine  of  final 
causes;  for  it  has  not  merely  added  to  the  cumulative  argument,  by  the 
supply  of  new  and  striking  instances  of  mechanical  structure  adjusted  to 
a  purpose,  and  that  purpose  accomplished ;  but  it  has  also  proved,  that 
the  same  pervading  principle,  manifesting  its  powers  in  our  times,  has  also 
manifested  its  power  in  times  long  anterior  to  the  records  of  our  existence." 
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AN  INDEX  OUTLINE  OF  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Thk  oatline  of  the  geolofry  of  England,  and  the  map  that  accompanied 
it,  given  in  the  first  and  second  editions  of  thb  work,  presented  (the  au- 
thor believes)  the  first  distinct  general  view  of  the  geology  ef  England 
that  had  ever  been  published ;  and  though  several  parts  of  our  island  hare 
since  been  more  fully  examined,  the  examinations  have  coDfirroed  the 
correctness  of  the  leading  facts,  stated  in  the  editions  of  1813  and  I81d. 
The  author  has  subsequently  revisited  a  considerable  part  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  collected  materials  for  a  more  ample  detail  of  their  gedogr, 
which  at  one  time  he  had  intended  to  publish. 

This  index  outline  will  aerve  to  explain  the  map  and  sections,  ^7/j^' 
ences  to  the  chapters  where  the  different  classes  of  rock  are  described. 

In  tracing  the  great  outlines  of  the  physical  geography  of  continents 
and  islands,  we  may  generally  perceive,  Uiat  they  are  determined  bj  toe 
ranges  of  primary  and  transition  UKmntains  thai  traverse  them :  these 
have  been  compared  to  the  skeletons,  on  which  the  other  parts  of  a  coan- 
try  are  constructed. 

The  length  of  Britain  is  determined  by  dtfierent  groups  of  mottmains, 
which,  viewed  on  a  large  scale,  may  be*  regarded  as  one  moantain  range, 
extending  north  and  south  (with  its  ramifications)  along  the  western  fl* 
of  England  and  Wales,  from  Cornwall  to  Cumberland,  and  from  thence 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland.     All  the  highest  mounums  m 
England  and  Wales  are  situated  in  this  range,  which,  in  reference  to  our 
island,  may  be  called  the  great  Alpine  chain.     This  chain  is  interraptw 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  again  by  the  low  grootids 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  which  divide  it  into  three  groups  or  ranges, 
these,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  may  be  denominated  the  Dc^^Jl^ 
range,  the  Cambrian  range,  and  the  Cumbrian  or  Northern  range.  They 
form  the  Alpine  disiricts  of  England  (colored  red  in  the  map.)  ^" 
mountains  of  the  great  Alpine  chain  from  Cornwall  to  Cumberland,  a 
composed  of  primary  rocks  and  of  other  rocks,  which  belong  ^"^^f^ 
the  class  of  transition  rocks,  described  in  Chap.  V,  VI,  and  VII.     i  "^ 
parts  in  which  the  primary  rocks  chiefly  occur,  are  shaded  by  hnes. 
some  few  parts,  east  of  the  Alpine  district,  the  primary  and  transi  ^ 
rocks  also  make  their  appearance,  uncovered  by  the  secondary  strata, 
range  of  primary  and  transition  nrauntains  appears  once  to  ^^'^^,^^^^\^ 
from  the  Devonian  range,  in  a  northeast  direction,  into  Derbyshire; 
transition  and  basaltic  mountains  of  that  county,  the  Charnwood  f  or^^ 
hills,  the  sienitic  greenstone  of  Warwickshire,  the  transition  ^^ 
Dudley,  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  the  trap  rocks  of  Gloucestershire,  &on^^ 
setshire,  and  Devonshire,  were  probably  parts  of  one  range,  *°°    -^vj 
much  loftier  than  at  present     It  may  deserve  notice,  that  the  gran^ 
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rocks,  in  this  range,  are  closely  allied  to  rocks  now  generally  supposed  to 
be  of  igneous  origin. 

It  was  this  northwest  range,  that  appears  to  have  determined  the  extent 
of  our  island  in  that  direction,  and  to  have  formed  the  westiem  border  of 
an  ancient  sea  or  lake,  in  which  the  upper  calcareous  strata  of  the  mid- 
land, eastern,  and  southern  counties  were  deposited.  It  also  appears  to 
have  determined  the  extent  of  the  upper  calcareous  strata,  that  cover  the 
eastern  side  of  England,  and  are  bounded  by  the  line  a  a  a.  This  boun- 
dary marks  the  direction  of  a  ran^e  of  calcareous  hills,  that  extends 
through  England  in  a  waving  line,  from  the  western  extremity  of  Dorset- 
shire to  the  eastern .  side  of  the  county  of  Durham.  East  of  this  line, 
there  are  no  beds  of  good  mineral  coal  in  any  part  of  England.  Between 
the  line  a  a  a  and  the  Alpine  districts  (colored  red,)  we  have  the  under 
secondary  strata  (colored  green.)  All  the  principal  coal  formations  in 
England  occur  in  different  parts  of  this  district,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
distinction,  we  shall  call  the  middle  district  :*  it  is,  however,  partly  covered 
by  beds  of  red  marl  and  sandstone.  The  upper  calcareous  district,  east 
of  the  line  a*  a  a  (and  colored  yellow  in  the  map,)  is  in  some  parts  cov- 
ered with  beds  of  clay  and^and  of  a  more  recent  formation,  belonging  to 
the  tertiary  strata:  they  are  colored  brown,  and  are  bounded  in  the  map 
by  the  lines  o  o  oo.  Other  lower  parts  of  this  district  are  covered  by 
alluvial  depositions,  and  marked  111.  "The  upper  calcareous  formations, 
colored  yellow,  are  described  in  Chaps.  XIII^  AlV,  and  XV.  The  ter- 
tiaiy  beds  are  described  in  Chaps.  XVII  and  XVIII. 

England  and  Wales  may  thus  be  divided  into  three  geological  districts: 
the  Alpine  district,  consisting  of  primary  and  transition  rocks, — ^the  Mid- 
dle district,  comprising  the  coal  formatk>n  and  the  secondary  strata  of 
new  red  sandstone, — ^and  the  Upper  Calcareous  district,  comprising  the 
lias,  the  oolite  tind  chalk  formations ;  the  latter  partly  covered  by  tertiary 
formations.  Each  of  these  districts  has  its  appropriate  characters  and 
mineral  productions.  In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  rel^- 
tive  position  of  the  rocks  and  strata  of  these  three  divisions,  let  hiid  take 
tbree  sheets  of  paper,  and  cat  out  the  form  of  England  in  each.  Let  the 
lower  sheet  be  red  ;  cover  this  with  green  paper,  cutting  out  all  the  parts 
on  the  western  side,  which  will  leave  the  parts  marked  red  in  the  map 
uncovered,  and  also  the  small  parts  where  the  Malvern  Hills  and  Cham- 
wood  Forest  hills  are  situated.  Cut  out  the  third  sheet  of  yellow  paper, 
so  that  its  edge  may  correspond  with  the  line  a  a  a.  >'  Then  cut  out  pieces 
of  darker  colored  paper,  and  place  them  over  the  parts  marked  2  2  2,  for 
the  tertiary  strata;  and  place  dark  patches  on  the  parts  marked  1  1. 1,  for 
alluvial  and  diluvial  depositions ;  raise  the  western  edge  a  little,  so  as  to 
make  ^he  sheets  of  paper  incline  to  the  southeast; — and  we  shall  then 
have  a  model  of  the  geology  of  England-,  which  would  be  more  coniplete, 
provided  we  could  raise  the  parts  marked  red  above  the  level  of  the  green 
paper.  The  red  paper,  which  spreads  under  the  whole,  and  represents 
the  primary  apd  transition  rocks  of  the  Alpine  districts,  may  be  conceived 
to  extend  under  the  sea,  and  to  rise  again  in  Ireland,  France,  Sweden^ 
and  Germany,  and  thus  to  be  connoted  with  all  the  granitic  ranges  of 


*  The  coal  furmntion  may  be  claBsed  with  the  upper  series  of  transition  beds; 
but  its  mineral  characters,  and  its  terrestrial  and  fresh-water  organic  remains,  may 
properly  entitle  it  to  form  a  separate  geological  divisioo. 
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the  old  continent.  It  in  acwcelj  requisite  to  teniark,  that,  in  preienting 
a  ffcneral  view  of  the  arraDgemeni  of  the  diflferent  classes  of  rocb  in 
this  manner,  the  partial  wavings  or  irregolarities  of  the  strata,  and  the 
inequality  of  surface,  presented  by  hills  and  Talleys,  most  be  necesBarily 
disregarded. 

The  primary  rocks  of  En^and  and  Wales  are  described  in  variou 
parts  of  Chaps.  V,  and  VI,  iu  the  present  volome.  The  transition  rocks, 
including  roounCain  limestone,  are  described  in  Chap.  VII.  The  coil 
formations  in  England,  within  the  middle  district,  (colored  green  in  the 
map,)  extend  on  the  eastern  side  of  Northamberland  and  Iltirfaam,  fram 
Berwick-on-Tweed  to  the  river  Tees ;  but  from  thence  to  the  river  Air, 
(near  Leeds,)  only  the  lowest  beds  of  the  coal  formation  occor,  which 
contain  but  little  workable  coal.  The  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  coal- 
field commences  a  little  north  of  Leeds,  and  extends  in  breadth  east  and 
west  about  twenty-five  miles,  from  Halifax  to  Abberford,  and  in  length 
about  seventy  miles,  from  L&eds  to  near  Nottin^am  and  Derl^.  The 
breadth  decreases  southward,  being  little  more  than  twelve  miles  in  De^ 
byshire. 

Southwest  of  Derbyshire,  there  are  a  few  small  coal  fields  near  Asbby- 
de-la*Zouch,  and  near  Tamworth,'Atherstone,  and  Coventry.  The  latter 
coal  fiekl  is  the  most  southern  situation  in,  which  mineral  coal  has  been 
discovered  in  the  midland  counties. 

On  the  northwest  side  of  England,  there  is  a  small  coal  fidd  bordering 
the  sea  in  Cumberland,  which  extends  from  Whitehaven  to  the  north  of 
Maryport.  This  coal  field,  though  small  in  extent,  contains  seven  beds  of 
excellent  workable  coal.  From  its  contiguity  to  the  sea,  and  its  renrate* 
ness  ffom  other  coal  fields,  it  may  be  considered,  in  proportion  to  its  ex- 
tent, as  one  of  the  most  valuable  coal  districts  in  England.  In  one  nine, 
the  coal  is  worked  at  the  depth  of  396.  yards.  The  workings  of  some 
mines  have  been  extended  under  the  sea.  The  next  considerable  coal 
field  is  that  of  Lancashire :  it  is  separated  from  the  Yorkshire  coal  field 
by  a  range  of  lofly  hills,  on  the  borders  of  the  two  counties,  extending, 
on  the  west  side  of  Colne,  to  Blackslone  Edge,  and  fitmi  thence  to  Axe 
Bdge,  on  the  border  of  Derbyshire.  These  hiHs  are  principally  oomposed 
of  millstone  grit  and  riiale^  but  are  not  covered  by  coal  strata.  On  the 
western  side  of  these  hills,  the  coal  strau  of  the  Lancashire  coal  field 
commence,  dipping  westward  ;  but  they  are  broken  and  deranged  by  nu- 
merous faults.  The  principal  beds  of  coal  are,— one  of  six  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  a  lower  one  called  the  three-quarter  bed.  In  some  parts,  the 
sandstone  strata  are  of  a  deep  red  color.  The  breadth  of  this  coal  field, 
from  Macclesfield  to  Oldham,  does  not  exceed ^ve  or  six  miles;  butfi^m 
Oldham  it  extends  westward  to  Prescot,  near  Literpool,  and  fixmi  Preaoot 
it  extends  in  a  northeast  direction  to  Colne. 

Not  fiu-  fifom  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lancashire  coal  field,  there 
is  a  smalK  but  valuable  coal  district,  which  supplies  the  potteries  near 
Newcastle  in  Staffordshire  :  this  may  properly  be  considered  as  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Lancashire  coal  fiekl.  The  next  important  ooal  field  is  th^ 
of  Dudley  and  Wolverhampton :  it  is  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and 
varies  in  width  from  four  to  seven  miles.  It  contains  the  thickest  bed  of 
coal  in  Great  Briutn.  (See  page  119.)  There  is  a  narrow  coal  field  on 
the  northeastern  border  of  Wales,  extending  from  Mostyn,  in  Flintshire, 
to  Chirk,  in  Denbighshire.    There  are,  also,  a  few  ionaUer  coal  fields  on 
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the  Mrtheaaleni  side  of  Herefcnbhire,  which  extend  into  Shropdiire. 
The  Ciee  Hills,  near  Ludlow,  contain,  on  their  sides,  two  or  three  small 
detached  coal  hasina.  The  suaunits  of  these  lofty  hiUs  aie  capped  with 
bssah. 

The  ood  basin  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  is  the  next  considerable  reposi* 
lory  of  coal :  it  presents,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  model  of  a  coal  basin 
of  any  in  Great  Britain ;  the  coal  strata  occupy  a  space  of  about  ten  miles 
in  len^,  and  six  in  breadth :  the  millstone  grit  and  the  transition  lime* 
■tone  on  which  they  lie,  may  be  distinoily  cbiaerwed  cropping  out,  on  its 
northern  and  western  boundary. 

In  Somersetshire  and  Gloucestershire,  there  is  a  considerable  coal  6eld 
00  each  side  of  the  river  Avon ;  its  greatest  extent  is  about  twenty  miles, 
and  its  greatest  ascertained  breadth  about  eleven  miles;  but  it  is  covered 
in  many  parts  by  the  secondary  strau,  consisting  of  red  marl  and  lias. 
The  deepest  coal  mine  in  England,  is  in  this  coal  field ;  the  depth  of  the 
pit  at  Redstock,  near  Bath,  being  409  yards. 

The  greatest  repository  of  cod  in  our  island,  is  that  which  extends  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Bristol  Chaunel,  100  miles  in  length,  and  varying 
in  breadth  from  five  to  twenty  miles,  pages  117,  and  1.18.  Further  iofor* 
mation  respecting  many  of  the  English  coal  fields  wiO  be  found  in  Chap* 

A  considerable  part  of  the  middle  district,  (colored  green  in  the  map,) 
which  i»  not  occupied  by  the  coal  formations  above  enumerated,  is  cov* 
ered  by  the  red  marl  and  sandstone,  described  in  Chapter  XII.  As  the 
sandstone  of  this  formation  oflen  covers  the  coal  strata,  it  becomes  an  ob» 
ject  of  great  interest  to  landed  proprietors  in  the  midland  counties,  who 
have  estates  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coal  districts,  to  ascertain 
whether  coal  may  not  extend  under  the  red  marl  and  sandstone.  Some 
observations  on  this  subject  are  given,  (pages  132,  and  133,)  which  the 
author  is  persuaded  deserve  the  attention  of  landed  proprietors.  The 
search  for  coal  under  the  red  marl  and  sandstone  in  SoinerselBhire  has 
been  eininently  successful;  and  coal  has  in  some  instances  been  found,- 
by  sinking  through  both  lias  and  red  sandstone. 

The  principal  repositories  of  rock  salt,  and  the  strongest  springs  of 
brine,  are  situated  in  the  red  marl  of  Cheshire,  and  near  Droitwich,  in 
Worcestershire.  (See  pages  201,  and  202.)  In  this  formation  the  prin* 
cipal  beds  of  gypsum  are  found :  it  is  frequendy  associated  with  rock  salt 
(See  Chapter  XII.) 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  middle  district,  is  the  oc*> 
casional  occurrence  of  various  rocks  (in  situ)  of  granite,  slate,  and  sien* 
ite,  befonging  to  the  class  of  primary  or  transition  rocks ;  they  rise  through 
the  secondary  strata,  and  appear,  from  various  circumstances,  to  have 
once  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  midland  counties,  extending 
from  Leicestershire  to  Warwickshire,  Worcestershire,  Gloucestershire, 
Somersetshire,  and  Devonshire.  The  secondary  strata  of  England,  from 
lias  to  chalk,  (colored  yellow  in  the  map,)  are  pretty  fully  described  in 
Chapters  XHI,  XIV,  and  XV.  The  more  recent  or  tertiary  strata  (coU 
ored  brown  in  the  map,  and  marked  2  2,)  are  described  in  Chaps'.  XVI T, 
and  XVIII.  The  basalt  dyke  of  Cleveland,  which  runs  through  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  into  Durham,  is  described,  with  other  basaltic 
rocks  in  England,  in  Chapter  X,  and  the  alluvial  beds,  marked  1  1  1,  are 
described  in  Chapter  XXII.    A  descriptkHi  of  many  of  the  mining  dis- 
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trictfl  of  Enj^aiid  and  Wales,  will  be  Ibond  in  the  chapter  on  meuliic 
veins. 

It  now  remains  to  notice  the  sections  in  difierent  parts  of  Eogland.  A 
section,  to  possess  much  Talue,  should  be  made  as  nearly  as  posnble  akng 
the  tnie  line  of  the  dip  and  rise  of  the  strata.  We  possess  no  true  line 
of  dip  in  England,  which  passes  through  all  the  diflferent  daseesof  rock; 
and  it  n  only  misleading  the  reader,  to  represent  the  succession  of  rocb 
oat  of  their  true  situation.  The  section  of  the  secondary  strata,  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  tertiary,  given  at  page  167,  represent9  the  siiccessioD 
of  the  different  secondary  lonnations,  from  chalk  to  the  lowest  new  red 
sandstone,  uken  in  a  line  from  the  chalk  4iills  northwest  of  London,  to 
the  transition  rocks  south  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  in  Herofordshire.  Baiia 
this  line,  the  lower  red  sandstone,  and  magnesian  limestone  are  waating. 
If  we  draw  another  line  across  England,  through  Durham  and  Cutn- 
berland,  fiom  the  German  Ocean,  near  Sunderland,  to  the  Irish  Channel, 
(see  the  section,  Plate  VII,)  we  may  observe  the  magnesian  limeelone  a 
forms  the  uppermost  rock  of  the  series;  all  the  secondary  strata  above 
this  formation  are  here  wanting ;  it  is,  however,  probable,  that  tbey  mar 
once  have  extended  into  the  German  Ocean,  in  the  order  xepreeented  at 
page  167.  The  magnesian  limestone  a,  lies  unconformably  upon  the  ooal 
strata,  which  riae  to  the  west,  b  b  ;  at  x  the  strata  are  broken  by  the  Bin^ 
treeford  Basalt  Dyke,  c  c  represents  the  lower  beds  of  the  coal  strata, 
with  mountain  limestone;  they  terminate  at  the  mountain  called  Crosi 
Fell,  5.  The  lower  part  of  this  mountain  is  composed  of  mountain  lime* 
stone  and  grey wacke ;  a  little  to  the  west,  the  beds  are  broken,  by  nearly 
vertical  beds  of  trap  and  sienite.  In  the  Vale  of  Eden  is  Penrith  Bea* 
eon,  4.  This  vtJe  is  covered  by  beds  of  conglomerate  and  red  sandetooe. 
The  bfty  mounuins,  e  b.  that  surround  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  are  skirted  by  beds  of  mountain  limestone ;  but  the  high- 
er mountains  are  chiefly  composed  of  slate,  felspar  porphyry,  and  grey 
wacke.  Granite  occurs  at  the  base  of  Skiddaw  and  Saddleback,  and  at 
Cold  back  Fell.  1,  is  Sea  Fell,  the  highest  mountain  in  this  grosp;  % 
Skiddaw ;  and  3,  Helrellyn.  Farther  west  we  come  upon  the  coal  strata 
of  Whitehaven,  dipping  west,  and  covered  by  unconformable  secondary 
strata.  Some  of  the  more  remarkable  rocks  in  the  mountains  roaod  the 
takes,  are  described  in  Chap.  VII.  Plate  II,  fig,  4,  represents  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  strata  in  the  central  part  of  England,  passing  in  a  line 
nearly  east  and  west,  through  the  k>w  granite  range  at  Cham  wood  Forest, 
in  Leicestershire ;  e ,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  plate,  represents  lias, 
resting  on  red  marl  and  sandstone,  a.  The  granite  and  slate  rocks  are 
represented  b  b  c  c,  pardy  covered  by  horizontal  beds  of  red  marl  and 
sandstone ;  ^  d  are  the  coal  strata,  near  Whitwick,  much  elevated  as  they 
approach  the  Forest  Hills.  A  little  out  of  the  line  of  section,  are  repre- 
sented the  elevated  beds  of  mountain  limestone  at  Breedon  and  Cicada 
Hill,  part  6f  which  limestone  is  continued  to  the  Forest  Hills  at  Grace 
Dieo.  For  a  more  particular  account  of  this  section,  see  Chaps.  XF,  and 
XXTII ;  and  for  an  account  of  tlie  sections  near  Dudley,  in  Staffordshire, 
see  Chap.  VII. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  geology  of  England,  with  the  references  to 
the  map,  sections,  and  chapters  in  this  volume,  may  siiffice  to  give  the 
reader,  a  general  view  of  the  geology  of  England,  and  the  situation  of  its 
principal  mineral  repositories.     I  shall  subjoin  an  account  of  the  thermal 
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waters,  of  England,  and  of  a  few  celebrated  thermal  waters  on  the  Conti- 
nent^  and  a  table  of  the  height  of  mountains. 


Temperature  of  the  Thermai  Waters  in  England,  and  some  other  Parts 

of  JEluropen 

Fahrenheit 

Bristol         -  -  -  -  -  -    74° 

Matlock 66 

Boxton        -  -  -  -  -  -    82 

Bath -      112^  and  116 

Vichy  (Auvergne)  -  -  -  -  -  120 

Carlsbad  (Bohemia)       -  -  -  -        165 

A\x  la  Chapelle  (Flanders)  -  -  -  -  143 

Aix  les  Bains  (Savoy)    -  -  -  '=■  '      1 17 

Leuk  (in  the  Haut  Valais)  *  -  -  117''  to  126 

Barnes  (South  of  France)        -  r  -        120 

For  an  account  of  the  thermal  waters  b  the  Alps,  see  p.  447. 
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HEIGHT  OF  MOUNTAINS. 


HsigMrfmme^dUwmirmmmrkMe 


mmdBOUinEmgUMdmdWdtt. 


Aibiiiy  Hill ,  Noithunpftomhire,    - 
Arran  Fowddy,  Merionethshire,    - 
AmDoig,  Merionethshire,    - 
Azedge,  DeriMrshire,     .        •        - 
Bsffshot  Heftth,  Sarrey, 
Beacons,  Brecknoekshire,     - 
B«rdon  Hill,  Leicestenhire, 
Beaebr  Head,  Sussex, 
Black  Down,  Dorsetshire,     - 
Bottle?  Hill,  Sarrer,     -       -       - 
Bow  Fell,  Camberland, 
Broad  war  Beacon,  Gloocestenhire, 
Brown  Ciee  Hill,  Shropshire, 
Cader  Ferwyn,  Merionethshire,    - 
Cader  Idris,  Merionethshire, 
Caerauurthen    Van,  CaennartheB- 

shire, 

Cam  Fell,  Torkshtre,    - 
Capellante,  Brecknockshire, 
Carnedd  DaTid,  Caenairooshire, 
Caraedd   Llewellyn,  Caeraarron- 

shire,         -        -        .        -        - 
^arraton  Hill,  Cornwall, 
Cheviot,  Northamberland,     > 
Coniston  Fell,       -        .        .        - 
Cordon  Beacon,  DeTonshire, 
CndJe  Mountain,  Brecknockshire, 
Cross  Fell,  Camberland, 
Crowborough  Beacon,  Sussex, 
Dichlinji  Beacon,  Sussex, 
Dover  Castle,  Kent,      ~       .*        * 
Dundry  Beacon,  Somersetshire,    - 
Dunnose,  Isle  or  Wicht, 

Builth,  Brecknock- 


804  High  Pike,  Cumberiand, 
2955  Holme  Moss,  Deri>yshire, 
9B{)9  Holyhead  Mountain,  Andesea, 
1751  Ingleboroii«h  HUl,  Yorkshire, 


FeeL 
.2101 


709 
23S1 

1011 
1067 


463  Inkpen  Beacon,  Hampshire, 
2«2  Kit^ill,  Cornvrall,       - 
853  Leith  Hill,  Surrey,        -       "       '   ^ 
fi64  Landinan  Mountain,  Montgomeiy,  lo» 
817  Llangeinor  Mountain,  Glsmoigtn- 

880i     shue, ^^ 

9911  Long  Mount  Forest,  Shropshire^     1^^ 
1086  Long  Mountain,  M on tgomeiyshire, 
1806  Lord's  Seat,  Deriiyshire, 
2563  Malvern  Hill,  Worcestefshire, 
2914  Moel  Fammau,  Denbighshire, 

I  Nine  Standards^  Westmoreland,  • 
2596  Orpit  Heights,  Derbyshire,    - 
2245  Pendle  Hill,  Lancashire,       -       ' 
2394  Penmaen  Maur,  Caernarvonshire,   i^ 
3427,  Pennigent  Hill.  Yorkshire,    •       -^ 
Pillar.  Cumberland,       -       -       -  3833 
3469, Ply nhmmon  Mountain,  Cardigin- 
1208      shire,         .        -        -       -       -2*^ 
2658 '  Radnor  Forest,  Radnorshire, 


1331} 
1715 
1444 

1843 
2136 
960 

1803 


2577  Rippon  Tor,  I>evon8hire, 

1792  Rival  Mountain,  Caernarvonshire, 

2545  Rivington  Hill,  Lancashire, 

2901  -^    •       .   •....        .«        ^x 

804 
858 
469 
1666 
792 


2163 

.1549 

1866 

1545 


DwMan, 
shire. 

EpweH  Hill,  Oxford,    - 

Fairlight,  down  Sussex, 

Farley  Down,  near  Bath,  Glouces- 
tershire,    .        -        -        -        - 

Firle  Beacon.  Sussex, 

Grasmere  Fell,  Cumberland, 

Greenwich  Observatory,  Kent, 

Hampstead  Heath,  Middlesex, 

Hathersedge,  Derbyshire. 

Hedgehope,  Northumberland, 

Helvellyn,  Cumberland, 

Hensbanow  Beacon,  Cornwall,     - 

Highclere  Beacon,  Hampshire, 


2071 
836 
599 

700 

820 

2756 

214 

427 

1377 

2347 

3055 

1034 

900 


Rodney's  Pillar,  (Base  of,)  Mont- 
gomery,    -        -        -       -       " 
Roseberry  Topping,  Yorkshirei    - 
Rumbles  Moor,  Yorkshire,    - 
S'addleback,  Cumberland, 


1199 

im 

1306 

2787 


Sea  Fell  (High  Point,)  Cumberland,  3166 
Shooter's  HUl,  Kent,  -  "  *  oJS 
Shonnor  Fell,  Yorkshire,  -  '  ^ 
Skiddaw,  Cumberland,  -  '  ^ 
Snea  Fell,  Isle  of  Man.  -  '  ^ 
Snowdon,  Caernarvonshire,  '  f.^ 

Stow  Hill,  Herefordshire,  •  .  -  ^^ 
Stow-on-the-Wold^loucesteishirs,  »« 

Tregarron  Down,  Cardigansbirej  -  I'j: 
WondoverDown,Buckinghainshire,  wo 
Whcrnside,inIngletonFellB,York- 

shire,         -        -        -    ..  "     , " 
Whemside,  in   KetUewell  *>"•' ^^ 

Yorkshire,  -  - . .  '  "  qm 
White  Horse  Hill,  Berkshire,  -  ^ 
Wrekin,  Shropshire,     •       •      "  * 
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Of  the  hei|[ht  of  the  mountains  in  Nordk  Britain,  I  belieye  there  have  not  hith- 
erto been  wy  yery  aooorate  admeaeoremente  taken.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  moat  conaiderable,  with  the  heif  hta  aa  given  bj  different  writen  : — 

Feet  Feet 

610  Schehallien,        -        -        3961  or  3564 
550  The  most  southern  of  the  Paps  of 


Arthur's  Seat,  Edinburgh, 

Salisbury  Craijis, 

Hartfell,  Dumfries-shire,  (su 


by  Mr.  Jameson  the  highest  in 
the  south  of  Scotland,)     2800  or  3304 
Goatfield,  Island  of  Arran,    •        •  S945 
Benlomond,  Stirlin||8hire,     -        •  3262 
Benlawers,  Perthshire,  -        -  4051 

Ben  ^ore,  Perthshire,  -        -  3870 


Jura,  .-..-.  2359 

Mount  Battocky  Kincardineshire,  3450 
Caimgorum,  -        -        -        -  4050 

Ben-Nevis,  InTemess-shire,  -  4360 

Macdui,  in  the  Grampians,  is  stated, 

by  late  admeasurements,  to4>e  60 

feet  higher  than  Ben-Nevis. 


Highe$t  MviaUami  in  tke  Paoiine  Alps, 


Mont  Blanc,  -  -  -  .  -  15,534 
Mont  Cervin,  or  the  Matterhbrn,  15,106 
Monte  Rosa,  ....  15,410 
Aiguille  de  G^ant,      -        •        •  13,984 


Aiguille  d'Argenti^re,        •        -  13,370 
The  Buet,  ....  10,112 

Dent  du  Midi,    .        -       .       .  lOySOO 


Higheti  Mountains  in  the  Swiss  Alps. 


The  Finesterahorn,  -  -  .  14,307 
TheJungfrau,  -  -  -  .  13,185 
The  Schreckhorn,      -        -        -  12,872 


The  Eiger, 

The  Monch  Eiger,     - 

The  Wetterhom, 


12,620 
12,900 
12,130 


N.  B.  All  these  moontains  are  aeen  from  the  ohurchyard  at  Berne. 
Righest  Mountains  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 


11,160 
10,966 


Northern  Pyrenees, 

Mount  Perau,  ditto, 

Vigne  Male,  ditto, 

Le  Cylindre,  ditto,     -        -        -  10,880 

iEtna,  Sicily,     ....  10,690 

Le  Gran  Sasso,  in  the  Apennines,    8456 

Mont  Velino,  ditto, 


Mont  M^n,   the  Ceviennes,  in    

France,    -        -        *        -        -  6700 

10,945JMontd'Or,  ditto,         -       •        -  6180 

Cantal,  ditto,       ....  6150 

Puy  de  Ddme,  ditto,    -        -        -  4750 

Vesuvius,  Naples,        •        •      '  -  3900 

Mount  Athoa,  in  Greece,    -       *•  67^ 


7860 
Loncyra,  in  Dauphin^,        -        •  13^548 

Very  few  mountains  in  Europe,  north  of  the  Alpa,  ekceed  the  height  of  6000 
feet.  Simne  of  the  mountains  in  the  chain  that  separatee  Norway  6rom  Sweden 
rather  exceed  that  height 


Lowest  Une  qf  EtenuA  Snow. 


At  the  Equatof , 
Latitude  20^, 
45S 


-  15,720 

-  15,000 

-  8200 


In  Switzerland, 
Latitude  65°, 


8000 
4800 


Passages  qfthe  Alps  which  lead  from  Germany,  SwitzerlandyOnd  France,  into  Italy* 


Passage   of  Mont  Cervin,  (only 

practicable  on  foot,) 
Or  the  Furka,    .... 
The  Grand  St.  Bernard,     • 
The  Col  de  Ferret,     - 


The  Little  St,  Bernard, 
11,200  Of  St  Gothard,  - 
8300  Of  Mont  C^nis,  - 
8150  Of  theSimpIon,  - 
7600  J  The  Col  de  Tende,     - 


.  7200 

-  6780 
.  6750 

-  6610 

-  6880 


Passages  in  the  Pyrenees. 

PoTtd*Or,  -        -        -        -        -    9a50|Port  de  Cavamie, 
PortVield*£8tamb6,   -  -    8400  Pasaage  de  Tourmalet, 

PortdePinMe,  ....    esooi 


-  7650 

-  7130 
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ThtB  Wengan  Alp, 


Fleet 
-    6750iTlM8lMidecktoMe7nBgeii, 


6500 


The  Himmalaja  Mountains,  in  Thibet,  are  the  highest  at  present  knomi. 
except  two  in  Upper  Peru,  which,  accordioc  to  Mr.  Pentland,  posKSs  an  eqiiu 
altitnde.  According  to  Dr.  Gerard,  in  the  \  alJey  of  Sulei,  among  the  Hiiniiiaiajt 
Mountains,  there  is  one  village  14,700  leet  above  the  level  of  the  tea.  TheM 
mountains  are  pastured  by  the  Thibetian  goat.  Crops  of  rye  are  grown  at  the 
elevation  of  14,900  feet. 

Himmalaja  Mountains,  fit>m 

20.00n  to  25,000 
Elbourz,  in  the  chain  of  the  Can- 

18,500 


Lebanon, 

-        .       -      9500 

Mount  Sinai,    • 

-        .  SOOOtoGOOO 

Several  Islands 

in 

the  Indian 

Ooeao,  - 

.     10,000  tol3^1 

The  geography  of  Africa  is  too  little  known  to  afford  any  correct  accoant  of  itt 
mountains :  those  of  Abvssinia  have  been  estimated  to  be  equal  in  height  to  the 
Alps,  and  the  chain  of  ^ount  Atlas  to  equal  the  Pyrenees. 


The  Peak  of  Teneriffe, 


12,236  feet 


StnOk  Ameriem, 


Chimborazo,  Quito, 

Cotopaxi, 

*IlUmani, 


22,700 
20320 
24,350 


*Sorate, S5,400 

Antisana,  Peru,  -   2BfiS0 

Pic  d'Oiizaba,  Mezioo,     -       -    17,369 


Some  very  lofty  mountains  rise  cm  the  western  coast  of  North  America;  bat  ftw 
of  the  mountains  in  the  Apalachian  chain,  or  the  Alleghany  on  the  eastern  side, 
rise  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


HigheMt  hMtaJUe  Parts  tf  Uu  Globe, 


The  Farm  of  Antisana,  Peru,  •  13J200 

City  of  Micuipamba,         •  -  11^850 

City  of  Quito,           -      .-  .  9520 

•City  of  Puno,          -        -  -  12,830 

•Potosi  Town,          -        -  -  13,350 

• Blines,         -        -  .  16,080 


*Titiaca  Lake, 
*Posft-house  of  Titiaca,     - 
City  of  Mexico, 
Hospice  of  St  Gfithard,  in 
Swiss  Alps,  -        .        . 


the 


12,760 

14,40S 

7400 

6790 


The  mounuins  and  towns  marked  *,  are  situated  in  a  chain  of  the  Andes,  in 
Upper  Peru,  interior  to  the  great  western  chain,  and  distant  from  the  Pacific  350 
miles  or  more.  The  table  land  between  the  two  chains  is  covered  with  crops  of 
maize,  barley,  and  wheAt    In  this  table  land  is  situated  the  Lake  of  Titiaca. 
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ON  THE  THERMAL  WATERS  OF  THE  ALPS. 

This  paper  was  published  by  the  Author  in  the  "  Philosophical  Maga- 
xtne  aad'Aunals/'  January,  1827;  and  a  nearly  similar  account  was  giv- 
en in  bis  "  Travels  in  the  Tarentaise/'  in  1823.  The  thermal  waters  of 
the  Aips  had  before  been  regarded  as  merely  local  and  unconnected  phe- 
nomena, scarcely  deserving  the  notice  of  geologists. 

When  we  approach  a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  like  that  of  the  Pennine 
Alps,  and  observe  the  calcareous  strata  on  the  outer  part  of  the  range  bent 
and  contorted  in  various  directions ;  when  we  further  observe  beds  of 
limestone  and  pudding  stone  alternating  and  placed  in  an  elevated  posi- 
tion, as  we  advance  to  the  central  part  of  the  range;  and  that  the  beds 
of  granite  in  the  central  part  are  frequendy  vertical ;  we  feel  assured  that 
their  present  contorted  or  vertical  position,  is  not  the  original  one.  The 
opinions  of  geologists  have  been  much  divided  respecting  the  cause  or 
causes  thai  have  elevated  mountains,  and  given  a  vertical  position  to  beds 
that  once  formed  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Those  who  maintain  that 
subterranean  heat  has  expanded  and  broken  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe, 
and  has  raised  from  vast  depths  the  ancient  bed  of  the  ocean,  appeal  to  a 
cause  that  is  known  to  oust,  and  which  seems  sufficient  to  explain  moat 
of  the  various  appearances  which  Alpine  regions  present 

In  opposition  to  this  theory,  it  is  asserted  that  there  are  no  remaining 
vestiges  of  the  action  of  subterranean  fire  in^  the  Alps:  but  this  I  am  eon* 
vinced  is  erroneous.  It  is  true  that  from  near  the  source  of  the  Rhone,  to 
the  foot  of  the  Litde  St.  Bernard,  there  does  not  occur  any  known  rock  of 
a  vol'canic  character  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  some  rocks  in  the.val- 
iey  of  Sass,  and  in  the  Valorsine.  I  have  examined  various  parts  of  thjs 
range  on  the  northern  side  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  Alps,  along  a 
line  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles ;  and  though  I  could  discover  no 
indioations  of  the  action  of  subterranean  heat  in  the  rocks  themselves,  I 
was  greatly  surprised  to  observe  the  numerous  thermal  springs  that  are 
abundantly  gushing  out  at  the  feet  of  the  primary  mountains,  near  thet 
junction  of  the  mica  slate,  or  the  dark  schist,  passing  into  the  mica  slate, 
with  the  lowest  calcareous  beds  of  that  vast  series  of  limestone  strata, 
which  forms  the  outer  ranges  of  the  Alps.  Numerous  as  these  hot  springs 
are  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps,  and  not  unfrequent  on  the  southern 
side  also,  it  appeared  to  me  remarkable,  that  they  had  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  isolated  phenomena;  and  thatlheir  geological  position  had  not 
been  noticed.  It  is  true,  that  some  of  the  warm  springs  in  the  Valais  and 
Savoj  had  been  long  known  and  visited,  but  the  greater  number  has  been 
discovered  since  Saussure  published  his  Voyages  dans  Us  Alpes;  and  it 
appears  probable,  that  they  would  every  where  be  found  near  the  junction 
of  the  primary  and  secondary  rocks,  were  it  not  for  tboukmenH  that  have 
covered  them  with  a  heap  of  ruins,  or  that  torrents  frocti  the  glaciers  have 
mixed  with'them,  and  reduced  their  temperature.  Since  I  visited  Savoy 
in  1821  and  1822,  another,  considerable  warm  spring  has  been  discovered 
near  the  village  of  Chamouni,  at  the  foot  of  a  glacier;  and  in  1820,  sev- 
eral thermal  springs  were  discovered  in  that  branch  of  the  Alps  which 
extends  to  Grenoble. 
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I  shall  here  brieflj  enmnerate  the  principal  known  thermal  waim  in 
the  Penoine  Alps,  and  add  some  obeervations  and  inferences,  which  I 
trust  will  be  acceptabfe  to  several  of  your  readers. 

Natebs,  in  the  HatU  VaUns. — The  warm  spring  rises  under  a  rock  of 
mica  slate  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rhone.  The  temperature  when  I 
visited  the  place  was  86^  Fahrenheit;  but  it  is  Teriable,  (rom  the  intei^ 
jnixture  with  surface  water.  At  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake  at  Lis- 
bon, in  1755,  the  mountain  above  the  spring,  I  was  informed,  opened  and 
threw  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  4iot  water. 

Lbuk,  in  the  Haut  VaiaiSy — situated  in  a  deep  gorsre  on  the  nortbern 
side  of  the  Rhone.  There  are  twelve  springs,  varying  in  temp^raton 
from  1 17^  to  136^.  These  springs  have  been  long  known,  and  aie  fisi- 
ted  by  patients  from  various  parts  of  Eunx>e. 

Tbb  Valley  op  Baones,  in  the  Bos  Kolou.— The  vrarm  springs  in 
this  valley  were  buried  under  a  heap  of  debris  from  the  fall  of  part  of  a 
mountain,  which  destroyed  the  baths,  the  village  of  Bagnes,  and  \%\  in- 
habitants, in  the  year  1545.  The  name  of  the  valley  is  obvioudy  derived 
from  the  baths.  The  temperature  of  the  water  unknown. 
^  Chamouni. — ^The  thermal  waters  at  this  place  have  been  diaoovered 
since  I  visited  Chamouni  in  1821.  I  have  received  no  account  of  the 
temperature;  buths  have  recently  been  erected.  The  situation  is  near 
the  junction  of  mica  slate,  with  the  lowest  beds  of  secondary  limestone. 

St.  Gbrvaise, — situated  on  a  deep  gorge  on  the  northeast  sideof  Mont 
Blanc.  The  thermal  water  rises  near  the  junctioQ  of  mica  slate  and 
limestone.  The  temperature  94^  to  96^.  This  spring  was  discorded 
about  the  year  1806:  it  is  very  copious.  Baths  have  lately  been  erected, 
and  are  much  frequented. 

A.ix  Les  Bains,  in  Savoy: — the  temperature  frtmi  112^ to  117^.  The 
thermal  waters  rise  in  great  abundance  from  two  springs,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  lofty  calcareous  mountain,  and  are  near  the  lx>ttom  of  the  great 
calcareous  formation  that  forms  the  outer  range  of  the  Alps:  there  are 
also  numerous  hot  springs  in  the  vicinity,  which  the  Sardinian  government 
will  not  allow  to  be  opened.  Of  the  mode  of  douching  at  these  baths,  1 
have  given  a  particular  account  in  the  first  volume  of  my  Traveb  in  So- 
voy,  Sufitzerkmd,  and  Auvergne.  The  thermal  waters  of  Aix  were  well 
known  to  the  Romans. 

MooTiERS,  in  the  Tarentaise, — ^TThe  thermal  waters  rise  in  great  abun- 
dance from  the  bottom  of  a  nearly  perpendicular  mass  of  limestone.  From 
the  position  of  this  rock,  and  its  connection  with  those  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley,  in  which  the  hot  springs  rise,  I  have  no  doabi  that  it  m 
the  lowest  calcareous  bed  in  that  part  of  the  Alps ;  but  its  junction  with 
mica  or  talcose  slate  is  not  here  seen.  The  thermal  waters  of  Mooticrs, 
contain  about  two  per  cent,  of  saline  matter,  chiefly  common  salt  The 
process  of  extracting  it,  I  have  described  in  the  Phiiosophical  MagosoMt 
vol.  Ixiii.  p.  86.  •  «j 

Bkida,  tfi  the  Tarentaise, — The  thermal  waters  of  Brida  were  noticed 
in  the  ancient  records  of  Savoy,  but  they  were  covered  during  a  sodden 
inundation  of  the  valley,  and  their  situation  was  concealed  for  mnnj 
years.  In  the  summer  of  1819,  another  inundation,  occasioned  by  the 
breaking  down  of  the  side  of  the  glacier,  laid  open  the  spring  again.  The 
rock  from  which  the  spring  rises  is  a  greenish  talcose  slate,  passing  mt^' 
mica  slate ;  it  is  in  junction  with  limestone.  The  temperature  of  the  wa- 
ter is  from  93"^  to.  Q?""  Fahrenheit    The  geological  position  of  this  aprto^ 
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is  more  obvioas  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  thermal  waters  which  I  vis- 
ited, being  situated  close  to  the  steep  bank  of  the  river  Doron,  where  both 
the  rocks  are  laid  bare.  There  are  some  warm  springs  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the.  river,  which  rise  in  limestone :  but  the  temperature  is  lower, 
owing  to  an  intermixture  with  common  water. 

Saute  de  Pucelle,  or  Virgin's  Leap. — ^There  is  a  very  copious  ther^ 
mal  spring  rising  from  the  bottom  of  a  perpendicular  rock  near  the  Isere, 
between  the  town  of  Moutiers  and  St.  Maurice,  at  the  foot  of  the  Little 
St.  Bernard ;  but,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  access  to  it,  I  did  not  visit  it, 
to  ascertain  its  temperature. 

Beside  the  above  thermal  waters  in  the  Pennine  Alps,  various  thermal 
springs  were, discovered  in  the  adjacent  Alps,  near  Grenoble,  in  the  year 
182Q :  and  it  seems  probable,  that  a  series  of  these  springs  might  be  found 
were  prop>er  search  made,  extending  westward  to  the  thetmal  waters  of  the 
Pyrenees  ;  for  in  this  line  we  should  approach  the  southern  border  of  the 
volcanic  district  of  France.  On  the  Italian  side  of  the  Pennine  Alps, 
there  are  also  thermal  waters :  the  warm  baths  of  Cormayeur  and  of  St 
Didier  are  situated  almost  immediately  under  the  southern  escarpment  of 
Mont  Blanc.  I  was  prevented,  by  the  weather,  from  examining  the  geo- 
logical position  of  these  springs ;  their  temperature  is  stated  to  be  94  of 
Fahrenheit.* 

The  inference  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  geological  position  of  these 
thermal  waters  near  the  junction  of  the  calcareous  beds  with  mica  slate, 
or  the  dark  schist  which  passes  into>  mica  slate  is,  that  the  waters  do  not 
rise  from  the  upper  strata,  but  spring  out  of  the  lower  or  primary  rocks ; 
and  as  they  break  out  near  the  feet  of  the  highest  range  of  the  Alps,  that 
extend  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Simplon  through  the  Valais  and 
Savoy  into  France,  we  ipay  with  much  probability  infer,  that  these 
mountains  are  situated  over  or  near  to  one  common  source  of  heat,  by 
the  agency  of  which  they  were  originally  elevated,  and  their  beds  placed 
in  a  position  nearly  vertical.  This  inference  is  in  some  degree  supported 
by  the  well  attested  fact,  that  the  districts  where  the  hot  springs  are  situ- 
ated, are  subject  to  great  and  frequent  convulsions,  particularly  in  the  up- 
per valley  of  the  RlH>ne.  In  the  year  1755,  at  Brieg,  Naters,  and  Leuk, 
the  ground  was  agitated  by  earthquakes  every  day  from  the  1st  of  Novem* 
her,  to  the  27th  of  February ;  some  of  the  shocks  were  so  violent,  that 
the  steeples  of  the  churches  were  thrown  down,  the  walls  split,.,  and  many 
houses  rendered  uninhabitable :  many  of  the  springs  were  dried  up,  and 
the  waters  of  the  Rhone  were  observed  to  boil.  At  three  different  times 
the  inhabitants  abandoned  their  houses,  and  fled  for  safety  into  the  fields. 
It  haa  been  before  mentioned,  that  the  mountain  above  the  warm  spring 
at  Naters,. opened  during  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  and 
threw  out  hot  water :  at  the  same  period  the  warm  saline  spri&gs  at  Mou- 
tiers ceased  to  flow  for  forty  eight  hours.  When  the  water  returned,  the 
quantity  was  said  to  be  increased,  and  the  saline  impregnation  was  weak- 
er. Former  and  more  formidable,  agitations  of  the  earth  are  recorded  in 
the  Haut  Valais,  particularly  in  the  district  where  the  principal  hot  springs 
are  situated.  The  last  earthquake  of  consequence  in  the  Valais,  took 
place  in  January,  1803. 

*  Nearly  all  the  thermal  waters  in  the  Alps,  emit  sulphureous  vapors,  and  are 
slifhtly  saline,  except  the  waters  of  Leuk,  which  have  the  highest  temperature, 
and  are  inodorous,  and  free  from  saline  impregnation. 
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I  tvi  infomed  that  Mv«cal  of  the  retired  TaHeyi  on  the  Italian  aide  of 
the  Alpa,  at  the  loot  of  the  central  chain,  are  aubject  to  eaithcpiakies,  da- 
ring which  the  ground  has  opened  at  sunk  down  in  Tariooa  parta,  though 
theae  elfecta  have  heen  too  local,  to  excite  attention  at  a  distance.  From 
these  facts,  it  seems  as  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the  thennal  waten  of  the 
Alps  owe  their  high  temperature  to  snbterranean  fire,  as  that  the  hot 
springs  in  countries  that  have  formerij  heen  Tolcanic,  derive  their  wanntk 
from  an  internal,  onextingaished,  bm  quiescent,  source  of  heat  No  per» 
son  who  haa  attentively  examined  die  lofty  granitic  plain  to  the  wost  of 
Clermont  Ferrand  in  France,  and  observed  the  granite  in  yarious  parto 
pierced  through  by  ancient  volcanoes,  that  have  poured  currents  of  lava 
over  its  surface,  or  seen  other  parts,  where  the  granite  itself  has  been 
changed  by  its  contiguity  to  subterranean  fire,  or  upheaved  and  inter- 
mixed with  volcanic  rocks  ;-<-no  one,  I  say,  who  has  observed  this,  can 
doubt  that  the  hot  springs  of  Mont  d'Or  and  Vichy,  derive  th«r  high 
temperature  fiom  a  source  of  heat  situated  beneath  the  granite  mmmtains, 
though  ages  have  passed  away  since  the  volcanoes  of  that  country  have 
been  in  an  active  state,  and  the  only  proof  of  the  present  existence  of  sub- 
terranean fire  in  Auvergne,  is  to  be  found  in  the  hot  springs  themselves. 
Nor  can  any  adequate  reason  be  assigned,  for  attributing  tl^  high  tempe- 
rature of  the  thermal  waters  in  the  Alps  to  any  other  cause,  than  to  a 
WMirce  of  subterranean  fire  under  thcnae  mountains, — a  canse  which  is 
sufficient  also  to  have  produced  their  original  elevation.  It  b,  however, 
proper  to  state,  that  in  some  of  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  slighdy  increased  by  a  cause  hitherto  unnoticed.  In  the  up- 
per part  of  die  secondary  formations  covering  the  graiute,  there  are  beds 
of  gypsum,  and  this  gypsum  is  anhydrous ;  l^t  when  exposed  to  air  and 
moisture,  it  combines  with  water,  and  passes  to  the  state  of  coaimon  gyp* 
sum ;  during  this  combination  we  may  suppoae  heat  to  be  evolved ;  but 
the  process  must  be  extremely  slow,  and  the  heat  evolved  must  be  .totaUy 
inadiequate  to  raise  the  temperature  of  powerful  streams  to  126"^.  8au»- 
sure  found  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  salt  mines 
of  Bex,  which  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  gypsum,  to  be  four  decrees 
of  Reaumur  higher  than  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth.  It  is  not 
improbable,  though  Saussure  was  not  aware  of  the  circumstance^  that  this 
small  increase  of  temperature  in  the  mines  of  Bex,  might  be  partly  owing 
to  the  combination  of  water  with  gypsum :  however,  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature, it  is  wdl  known,  is  observed  in  deq>  mines,  fer  removed  firom 
the  gypsum  formatbn. 

In  reply  to  what  I  have  advanced  respecting  the  thermal  waters  in  the 
Pennine  Alps,  it  may  be  said,  that  few  thermal  springs  have  been  yet 
discovered  in  the  northern  range  of  the  Alps  which  form  the  Bernese 
Oberland ;  but  the  difierence  in  the  geological  structure  of  the  two  ranges 
will,  I  conceive,  be  sufficient  to  explain  why  hot  springs  are  more  rare  in 
the  latter  than  in  the  southern  range.  Most  of  the  highest  niounuins  in 
the  Beroese  Alps  are  covered  with  secondary  strata;  wad  the  valleys  are 
chiefly  excavated  in  these  strata,  or  in  enormous  beds  of  sandstone  and 
conglomerate,  that  form  a  thick  intervening  mass  between  the  surface  and 
the  primary  rocks,  sufficient  to  obstruct  the  rise  of  thermal  waters;  for  it 
has  before  been  puted,  that  all  the  thermal  waters  in  the  Pennine  Alps, 
issue  from  the  prhnary  rocks,  or  near  their  junctbn  with  the  low»t  cal- 
careous strata. 
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ON  THE  QREAT  WESTERN  AMERICAN  COAL  FIELDS. 

The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  contains  the  largest  coal  field,  or  rather 
collection  of  coal  fields,  in  the  known  world ;  and  what  is  annoally  taking 
place  in  some  parts  of  that  valley,  appears  to  confirm,  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  the  opinions  I  have  advanced  (pages  127, 128)  on  the  formation 
of  coal,  and  the  cause  of  the  fireqaent  recurrence  of  the  same  series  of 
strata  at  different  depths,  in  the  same  mine ;  which  I  attribute  to  the  pe- 
riodical filling  and  desiccation  of  lakes.  In  the  second  volume  of  Mr. 
Stuart's  interesting  "  Travels  in  the  United  States,"  there  is  a  very  in- 
structive account  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  quoted  fi-om  an  Amer- 
ican review.  I  shall  here  insert  the  parts  immediately  connected  with 
the  present  saUect : — 

"  What  is  called  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  not  in  reality  a  valley, 
but  an  extensive  elevated  plain,  without  hills  or  inequalities  deserving  no- 
tice. It  extends  west  fit>m  the  western  dope  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
to  the  sand  plains  near  the  Missouri,  a  distance  of  about  1500  miles,  and 
soath  from  the  valley  of  the  northern  lakes,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
aboot  600  miles.  No  part  of  the  globe  possesses  such  an  extent  of  uni* 
fbrm  fertility.  The  difference  in  elevation  is  only  a  few  feet,  as  ascer- 
tained bj  actual  survey.  The  general. elevation  of  this  plain,  is  about 
800  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  crossed  by  the  great  rivers  Missouri,  Mis- 
sissippi, Ohio,  and  their  branches.  As  we  go  westerly  up  the  Missouri/ 
and  Arkansas  to  the  sand  plains,  we  find  neaHy  the  same  elevation.  The 
great  and  numerous  rivers  that  cross  this  plain,  instead  of  forming  valleys, 
do  bat  indent  narrow  lines  or  grooves  into  its  surface,  hardly  sufficient  to 
retain  their  floods.  As  the  currents  of  these  rivers  roll  on  in  their  courses, 
they  sink  deeper  into  the  plain ;  hence  the  large  rivers  Ohio,  Missouri, 
and  others,  seem  bordered  with  hiHs  of  severd  hundred  feet  elevation, 
towards  their  mouths;  but  the  tops  of  these  hills  are  the  level  of  the  great 
plain. 

"The  base  of  this  whole  extent  of  plain  appears  to  be  transition  or 
mountain  limestone,  in  nearly  horizontal  bedsr  it  has  been  perforated  to 
the  depth  of  400  and  600  feet  It  contains  tribbites,  orthoceratites,  the 
productus,  and  other  fossifs  that  characterize  the  transition  limestone. 
The  uppermost  stratum  of  limestone  is  not  many  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  supports,  nearly  over  its  whole  extent,  strata  of  bituminous  coal  and 
saline  impregnations.  The  limestone  extends  under  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains in  the  east,  and  the  sand  plains  on  the  west,  and  rests  on  the  granite 
ridges  of  Canada  on  the  north. 

This  coal  field  would  cover  half  of  Europe,  having  an  extent  of 
900,000  square  miles ;  or  1500  miles  in  length,  by  600  miles  in  breadth. 
The  coal  is  pure,  and  lies  above  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  and  costs  about 
twenty  cents  (the  fiflh  part  of  a  dollar)  per  ton  to  quarry  it  Iron  ore 
abounds  generally,  but  in  Missouri  there  is  a  mass  of  this  ore  ^00  feet  in 
height,  and  five  miles  in  extent,  which  yields  75  per  cent  of  fine  mallear 
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ble  iron.  The  lead  districts  of  Missouri  and  lYIinois  cover  ^  sqaare 
miles."  It  is  not  meotioned  in  the  above  account,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  mines  are  situate  in  the  limestone,  which  identifies  that 
formation  still  farther  with  the  mountam  limestone  of  England. 

"  In  the  freological  position  and  physical  structure  of  this  vast  coal  field, 
we  maj,  I  think,  trace,  in  a  saUsfactnry  manner,  the  mode  of  its  forma- 
tion. Were  the  outlet  of  the  waters  that  dtain  this  large  surface  to  be 
only  partially  cbsed  (as  we  may  suppose  the  nnouth  of  the  Mississippi  to 
be)  by  an  earthquake  or  upheaving  of  the  surface,  then  in  the  time  of 
ftOiiual  periodical  inundations,  the  whole  extent  of  this  level  plain  would 
be  covered  with  fresh  water,  and  form  an  inland  sea,  which  would  grad- 
ually become  dry  as  the  inundations  subsided.  Thb  plain  would  then 
become  a  vast  swamp,  suited  for  the  rapid  developement  of  vegetation. 
In  this  manner  thick  beds  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter  might  every 
year  be  formed,  and  subsequently  covered  with  strata  of  mud  and  earthy 
matter,  deposited  during  the  inundation. 

Now  let  us  advert  to  what  actually  takes  place  in  the  lower  valley,  or 
plain  of  the  Mississippi,  every  year.  When  those  mighty  rivers,  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri,  are  inundated,  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  near 
their  sources,  they  pour  down  immense  floods ;  which  fill  their  banks, 
and  absolutely  choke  up  the  mouths  of  the  large  secondary  rivers  that 
enter  them,  and  throw  their  waters  back  for  many  miles,  charged  with 
the  mud  of  the  great  descending  waters.  The  waters  of  these  secondary 
rivers  in  their  backward  course,  overflow  their  banks,  and  spread  over  the 
lower  parts  of  the  level  plain,  forming  lakes  of  twenfty  miles  or  more  in 
length :  aAer  some  time  these  lakes  are  gradually  drained  by  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  rivers.  The  inundations  are  however,  prolonged  by  another 
circumstance.  The  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rise  in  different  latitudes, 
and  their  periodical  inundations  do  not  take  place  at  the  same  time.  When 
one  of  these  mighty  streams  is  inundated,  it  blocks  up  the  passage  of  the 
other,  and  this  reacts  on  the  secondary  streams,  and  prolongs  the  time  of 
periodical  inundation.  Thus  in  these  temporary  lakes  of  fresh  water,  we 
have  the  conditions  required  for  the  formation  of  future  coal  fields,  swamps 
promoting  the  rapid  development  and  decomposition  of  vegetables,  and 
periodical  inundations  of  water,  charged  with  sand  and  mud,  to  cover  the 
vegetable  beds  with  earthy  strata.  It  is  further  deserving  notice,  that 
over  a  large  part  of  the  plain  of  the  Mississippi,  the  rapid  annual  growth 
of  grasses  and  thistles,  exceeds  any  thing  of  which  this  part  of  Europe 
affords  an  example;  this  enormous  mass  of  vegetation  perishes  every 
winter. 

Though  the  vegetation  of  the  ancient  coal  fields,  belonged  to  different 
families  from  those  that  flourish  in  the  plain  of  the  Mississippi,  yet  their 
chemical  composition  was  similar,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  the 
present  vegetation  of  the  Mississippi  plains  might  form  mineral  coal,  it 
subjected  to  the  same  processes,  thai  have  changed  the  vegetation  of  our 
coal  fields  into  coal. 

Coalfields  in  the  VdXky  of  the  Ohio. 

A  very  interesting  article  on  the  coal  fields  in  the  great  valley  of  the 
Ohio,  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth.  is  given  in  Professor  Silliman's  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  for  October,  1836,  fiom  which  the  following 
account  is  extracted : — 
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"  The  mineral  district  described  by  Dr.  Hildreth,  spreads  over  a  space 
of  four  or  five  degrees  of  latitude,  and  as  many  of  longitude,  through 
which  the  river  Ohio  winds,  receiving  in  its  course  numerous  tributary 
and  navigable  rivers.  The  district  extends  northward  beyond  Pittsburgh^ 
and  soathwaid  to  the  37^  of  latitude.  This  region  may  be  called  the 
southeast  termination  of  that  immense  Talley  which  lies  between  the 
Rocky  mountains  on  the  west,  and  the  Alleghany  range  on  the  east;  a 
vast  tract  of  country  without  mountains,  but  gradually  declining  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  soil  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  is  in 
general  a  deep  and  productive  alluvial  one,  yielding  an  abundant  supply 
to  its  rapidly  increasing  population,  and  promising  an  adequate  support 
for  the  numerous  millions  that  in  a  few  generations  will  probably  occupy 
this  region. 

**  The  first  of  its  mineral  treasures,  coal,  is  most  important  to  a  country 
dependent  on  steam  navigation  for  its  prosperity ;  it  occurs  in  an  exhaust- 
less  quantity,  and  is  in  general  of  an  excellent  quality,  being  bituminous 
or  coaking  coal,  well  suited  for  the  smelting  of  iron  ore  :  indeed  some  of 
the  beds  are  so  pure,  that  the  coal  may  be  used  without  coaking  in  the 
iron  furnaces.  The  average  thickness  of  the  principal  beds  of  coal  is 
from  four  to  six  feet ;  in  some  situations  they  are  ten  feet  or  more :  the 
beds  are  free  from  the  dislocations  and  faults  which  so  much  impede  the 
operations  of  the  mines  in  other  coal  districts.  The  great  peculiarity  of 
the  structure  of  the  coal  strata  in  this  region  is,  that  they  are  in  general 
nearly  horizontal,  having  only  sufficient  inclination  to  drain  off  the  water  ; 
many  of  the  bedd  are  situated  above  the  level  of  the  rivers,  and  may  bd 
traced  ronnd  the  sides  of  the  hills,  at  the  same  elevation,  or  nearly  so,  on 
each  side.  This  circumstance  gives  an  amazing  advantage  in  working 
the  mines,  as  qo  perpendicular  shafls  are  necessary  to  reach  the  coal,  but 
passages  can  be  cut  through  it  from  one  side  of  the  h'dl  to  the  other ;  and 
the  expense  of  lifUng  the  coal  from  the  depth  of  seven  and  eight  hundred 
feet,  as  is  most  frequently  required  in  the  best  English  coal  mines,  is  alto- 
gether avoided.  Beside  this  advantage,  the  proprietors  can  ascertain  ac- 
curately, without  boring,  and  with  scarcely  any  expense,  the  exact  thick- 
ness of  each  bed  of  coal,  before  they  commence  mining  operations. 

"  The  largest  of  the  lateral  rivers  that  pour  into  the  Ohio,  in  this  re- 
gion, are  the  Muskiilgum  and  the  Scioto,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ohio, 
and  the  Alleghany  river,  the  Monongahela,  and  the  great  Kenawha,  and 
little  ReDawha,  on  the  eastern  side ;  each  of  these  rivers  give  their  names 
to  the  extensive  lateral  valleys  through  which  they  flow.  These  valleys, 
as  well  as  many  minor  ones  not  here  enumerated,  contain  coal  fields,  dif- 
fering in  the  number  and  thickness  of  the  beds,  but  for  the  most  part 
similar  in  structure.  If  we  take  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Monongahela, 
between  Morgan  Town  and  Pittsburg,  from  Dr.  Hildreth's  memoir,  it 
ttiay  serve  as  a  type  of  the  coal  fields  in  the  other  valleys.  The  strata 
that  accompany  coal  are  chiefly  sandstones  and  argillaceous  shale.  '  No 
less  than  four  deposits  of  coal  are  found  firom  the  tops  of  the  hills  to  the 
bed  of  the  river.<  The  uppermost  bed  of  coal  lies  at  an  elevation  of  three 
hundred  feet,  and  is  six  feet  in  thickness ;  the  second  is  one  hundred  and 
fifly  feet  above  the  river,  is  seven  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  coal  of  an 
excellent  quality.  The  third  bed  is  only  thirty  feet  above  the  river.  The 
coal  is  rather  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  only  three  feet  in  thickness.  The 
fourth  is  a  few  feet  beneath  the  bed  of  the  river^  in  one  part  of  the  valley, 
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but  tome  oiiiet  abota  h,  it  appean  in  the  bed  of  die  met,  and  ocmtinoes 
to  do  ao  for  fifteen  <»*  twenty  milea.  It  ia  aiz  feet  in  tbicknesB.  Thiaooal 
ia  of  a  aaperior  cpiality,  highly  bitoniinoiiay  and  free  from  sulphur,  or  eol- 
pboret  of  iron,  and  in  repute  for  Bvitb*work.  There  are  in  all  the  beds 
twenty  two  feet  of  coaL  At  the  bottom  of  the  best  coal  beds  is  found  a 
deposH  of  about  eighlaen  or  twenty  inches  of  coal  of  great  purky,  and 
which,  for  the  manufactare  of  iron,  is  fully  equal  to  charcoal,  burning 
without  leafing  any  cinders,  and  very  little  aahea.'  In  other  parts  of  this 
nlley  there  are  only  three  beds  of  coal,  all  situated  abote  the  lerel  of  the 
Monongaheta  rirer.  When  we  consider  the  focility  with  which  the  coal 
of  this  tegkm  can  be  obtained,  and  its  dmoat  eihaustless  supply,  it  my, 
perhaps,  be  regarded  aa  containing  the  most  ralaaUe  coal  fields  at  pree- 
ent  known  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumatance 
that  aU  the  coal  of  this  region  is  bituminous,  whilst  the  coal  in  the  eastern 
states  is  needy  all  dry  or  Inrd  coal^  burning  without  smoke,  called  by 
minerato^psts  miikraeite. 

**  The  von  ore  occura  in  rarioos  forms,  but  the  extent  and  thickness  of 
the  beds  hare  not  jet  been  fully  traced.  Several  furnaces  hare  beoi 
already  worked,  which  atpveeent  piodiice  about  thirty  thousand  tons  of 
pig  iron  annually." 
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E. 
ON  THE  NEW  NOMENCLATURE  OF  THE  TERTIARY  STRATA. 

A  NEW  Domenchtare  of  the  tertiary  strata  has  been. lately  proposed, 
which  18  based  on  the  namerical  proportion  of  recent  to  ancient  fossil 
shells,  as  given  by  M.  Deshayes.  (See  p.  285.)  By  recent  shells  is  to 
be  underwood  those  analogous  to  existing  species.  The  divisions  we 
caUed  Eocene,  Miocene,  PHoeene,  and  newer  PUocene.  The  numerical 
proportion  is  stated  to  increase  in  each  by  a  certain  per  centage,  begin- 
ning with  the  Eocene,  from  the  Greek  Eos,  or  Aurora,  indicating  the 
first  dawn  or  appearance  of  recent  species.  The  nomenclature  of  a  sci- 
ence is  the  common  property  of  all  its  cultivators,  and  should  not  be 
invaded  or  changed,  without  some  obvious  advantage  is  to  be  thereby 
obtained.  If  the  nomenclature  be  a  scientific  one,  it  ought  to  be  based 
upon  characters  or  properties  fully  admitted  and  established.  The  nu- 
merical proportion  of  ancient  and  recent  shells,  in  each  tertiary  division, 
it  must  be  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  determine^  because 
we  know  not  the  limits  of  variation  which  may  take  place  in  shells,  by 
difference  of  age,  or  the  different  circumstances  in  which  the  animals 
may  be  placed.  These  variations,  I  have  stated,  are  much^  greater  in 
some  instances,  than  the  difference  of  form  in  shells,  supposed  by  many 
conchologists-to  belong  to  distinct  species.  The  proposer  of  the  new 
nomenclature  admits,  that  when  the  geologist  has  made  a  collection  of 
shells  from  a  tertiary  formation,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  discover  the 
proportion  of  recent  to  fossil  shells;  he  is  told  that  he  must  consult  some 
able  conchologist,  who  is  to  determine  the  proportions  for  him.  Now 
this  method  has  been  tried,  with  respect  to  the  shells  of  the  Crag,  and 
other  tertiary  formations,  and  has  been  found  entirely  fallacious.  Differ- 
ent conchologists  have  given  very  different  and  opposite  enumerations  of 
the  proportions.  Where  M.  Deshayes  finds  in  the  Crag  fifty  per  cent  of 
species  analagous  to  recent  shells,  other  eminent  conchologists  say  there 
are  none.  This  discrepancy  ever  must  arise  from  a  method  so  vague 
and  empirical,  depending  upon  the  skill  or  caprice  of  the  different  shell 
sorters.  If  English  geologists  resolve  to  adopt  the  new  nomenclature,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  elect  some  one  conchologist  as  Imperaior  CocMm^ 
rum,  to  wear  the  triple  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene  crown,  firom 
whose  decision  there  shall  be  no  appeal.  M.  Desnoyers  has  published 
some  excellent  observations  on  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  relative 
age  of  tertiary  formations,  by  the  Jaw  of  proportional  numbers  of  fossil 
species,  analagous  to  existing  species. — BuUetin  de  la  8oe,  Geol  de 
Prance,  Avril,  1837.  This  article  is  translated,  and  given,  with  addi- 
tional observations,  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  March,  1838, 
now  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Cnarlsworth.  Its  perusal  must,  I  think,  con- 
vince every  unprejudiced  reader,  that  the  per  centage  system  of  classifi- 
cation cannot  form  the  satisfactory  basis  of  a  scientific  nomenclature. 

Great  caution  is  indeed  required  in  drawing  inferences  firom  fossil  con- 
chology  alone,  when  unsupported  by  the  evidence  of  position  (see  p.  283,) 
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or  by  collateral  testimony.  For  want  of  this  caution,  the  most  extrava- 
gant  opinions  have  been  advanced.  A  foreign  naturalist,  disr^arding 
the  renuiins  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  hippopotamus,  that 
occur  abundantly  in  the  Crag  of  Norfolk,  and  in  the  strata  over  it,  and 
drawing  bis -conclusions  from  the  shells  alone,  asserts,  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  England  at  the  epoch  of  the  Crag,  was  that  of  the  arctic  r^ions. 
But  the  above  animals,  particularly  the  rhhioceros  and  the  hippopotamus, 
are  constant  inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  and  wherever  their  remains 
occur  in  northern  latitudes,  it  is  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  high  former 
temperature  of  such  latitudes.  To  reject  the  evidence  afibrd^  by  ter- 
restrial animals,  whose  habits  are  well  known,  and  to  adopt  an  opinion 
directly  opposed  to  it,  from  the  shells  of  marine  animals,  of  whose  habits 
we  know  nothing  whatever,  is  like  rejecting  the  advantage  of  clear  day- 
light, when  crossing  an  unknown  country,  and  preferring  to  explore  the 
path  at  night,  by  the  feeble  glimmering  of  a  glow-worm. 
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Some  fossils  are  named  in  the  present  vcJume  without  any  explanation ; 
it  has,  therefore,  been  thought  desirable  for  the  benefit  of  the  geological 
student,  to  annex  a  glossary,  stating  the  division  or  class  of  animal  to 
which  they  belong. 

The  letters  P.  O.  imply  that  there  is  a  description  in  the  Preliminary 
Observations ;  M.  L.  and  T.  L.  stand  ^r  Mountain  or  Transition  Lime- 
stone; JL.  Lias;  Oo.  Oolite;  G.  )s.  Green  sand;  Ch.  Chalk;  Tr.  Traosi- 
Uon;  Sec.  Secondary;  Ter.  TertiiSry ;  Rec.  Recent;  Fos.  Fossil. 


AlcyomieSy  fossil   alcyonia.     Zoo- 
phytes nearly  allied  to  sponges, 


the  production  or  habitation  of  Hamite,    See  P.  O.    G.  s. 

polypi.    Rec  and  Fos.  HeUx,  shells  of  the  snail  family,  ter- 

Ammonite.    See  P.  O.     Sec.  restrial  and  aquatic. 

Ananchytes^  a  helmetHshaped  echi-  Hippurite,     See  P.  O.  ..Ch. 


ded.    Oo.    Some  species  of  Gry- 
phea  are  still  living. 


nus.     Fos.  Ch.    - 
Anamia,   a  bivalve  with  one  valve 

perforated. 
BacuHte.    See  P.O.  Fos. 
Belemnite.    See  P.  O.    Fos.  Sec. 
Buccinum.     See  P.  O.    Rec.  and 

Fos* 
CaryophilKa,  h  branched  madrepore 

with  a  star  at  the  end  of  each 

branch;  each  star  has  a  mouth 

and  tentacula.    M.  L.  Fos. 
Ckrithium,  a  univalve  turriculated 

shell.     Ter. 
Crtnoidea^  lily-shaped  encrinites. 
Dudley  fossil,  trilobite,  Plate  V.  Tr. 
Echiniie  fossil,  various  species.  Sec. 
EcUnus,  sea  urchin. 
Encrimte.     See  P.  O;  Tr.  and  Sec. 
EntkrochiU.     See  P.  O.    M.  L. 
Euamphalus,  univalve  unchambered 
.   shell,  involute,  and  compressed. 

M.  L. 
Fusus,  a  spindle-shaped  univalve. 
Gryphea   arcuata^  or   gryphite,   a 

d^ply  carved  bivalve  shell  wiUi  a 

flat  lid.     L. 
G.  dHatata^  the  sides  more  ezpan-^ 


Tanthina.    See  P.  O.    Rec., 

Inoceramus,  a  bivalve  with  an  ob- 
lique beak.    Ch. 

L4ly  encriniie.    See  p.  196. 

Lymnea,  a  fresh  water  univalve, 
Rec.  and  Fos. :  the  shells  some- 
times called  Lymnites.    Ter. 

Madrepores,  stony  polypi,  with  con- 
centric lamells,  resembling  stars. 
In  a  living  sute,  the  stony  matter 
is  covered  with  a  skin  of  living 
gelatinous  matter,  fringed  with  litr 
2e  bunches  of  tentacula;  these 
are  tlie  polypi ;  the  skin  and  the 
polypi  contract  on  the  slightest 
touch. — Cuiner.  Madrepores  are 
sometimes  united  and  sometimes  . 
detached :  where  the  laminae  take 
a  serpentine  direction,  they  are 
called 

Meandrina,  or  brain  stone. 

Nautilus,  See  P.O.   Rec.  and  Fos. 

NummuUte,  See  P.  O.  Fos.  Ter. 

Orthoceratite,     See  P.  O. 

Pahidina,  a  fresh  water  univalve, 
nearly  resembling  the  sheU  of  a 
snail.     Wealden. 
68 
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Patella,  the  limpet  shell.    Rec.  and 

Foe. 
Peduncuhts,  an  orbicular  bivalve. 

SecandTer. 
Planorhis,  a  diffcoidal  univalve  fresh 

water  shell,  nearly  resembling  an 

ammonite,  but  without  chambers. 

Ter. 
Produdus,  a  semi-globnUr  bivalve, 

jthe  lid  nearly  flat.  M.  L. 
Scaphite.  See  P.  O.  G.  s. 
Septaria,  stones  divided  into  ceUs  or 

partitions,  common  in  argillaceous 

strata;  oometimes  the  cells  are 

empty. 


Spctangus,  a  species  of  fosal  edur 
nus.    Ch. 

SpiruUL    See  P.O. 

Sponges^  living  and  fossil.  The 
flints  in  chalk  are  frequently  ali- 
cified  remains  of  sponges. 

Terebrattda,  a  bivalve  with  an  ad- 
vanced and  carved  beak,  which 
is  perforated.  NttmerouB  species. 
Rec.  and  Fos. 

TriUAUe,  a  crustaceous  ibaiil  ani- 
mal.   See  Plate  V.   T.  L. 

TurriUte.     See  P.  O.   G.  i. 

VegetabU  finib.    See  Chap.  D. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  Chap.  XXIII,  I  fuDy  intended  to  have  noticed 
the  ingenious  theory  of  Professor  Babbage,  which  ascribes  the  local  ele- 
vation  and  subsidence  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  expansion  or  con- 
traction of  rocks  or  strata,  caused  by  an  increase  or  decrease  of  temperar 
tare,  either  Drom  the  effect  of  internal  heat,  or  external  radiation  of  neat 
That  rocks,  as  weD  as  metallic  substances,  are  expanded  or  ccmtracted  by 
Tariatioa  of  temperature  cannot  be  denied,  and  the  lon^  continued  acdon 
of  heat  cm  certain  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  may^  m  soine  instances, 
occasion  elevations  or  depressions  sufficient  to  raise  or  depress  the  land 
gradually  several  feet  above  or  below  the  level  of  the  sea.    In  this  way 
3ie  changes  of  level  that  appear  to  be  slowly  taking  place  on  die  coast  of 
Greenlai^,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  may,  perhaps^  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained.    We  knoWj  however,  that  explosive  or  volcanic  forces  are  in  fre- 
quent operation,  sufficiently  powerful  to  shake  or'  upheave  suddenly  an 
immense  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  lofly  mountain  ranges^  or  entire  continents,  can  have  been  raised  by 
the  gradual  expansion  occasioned  by  variation  of  temperature ;  the  latter 
cause  may  be  compared  to  the  slow  insinuation  of  a  wedge^  the  former  U> 
the  explosion  of  fr  mine.  .  The  effects  of  explosive  forces  can  be.  distinctly 
traced  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ,*  those  of  gradual  expansion  or  eon- 
traction,  from  variation  of  temperature,  cannot  admit  of  direct  proof. 
Professor  Babbage  applies  his  theory  tp  explain  the  subsidence  or  elevation 
of  different  parts  of  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  particularly  to  the  temple  of 
Serapis,  near  Puzzuoli.    Three  remaining  columns  of  this  temple  present 
satisfactory  evidence  of  their  having  been  submerged  to  a  certain  depth 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  they  remained  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  were  subsequently  raised  to  their  present  elevation.    The  temple  is 
situated,  in  the  midst  of  a  volcanic  district,  and  near  to  Monte  Nuovo,  a 
volcanic  mountain  elevated  in  a  few  hours  to  the  height  of  450  feet,  in 
1538 ;  at  the  same  time,  the  country  around  was  permanently  elevated 
some  feet  above  its  former  level.    See  p.  334.     Here  we  have  a  cause  of 
elevation  in  frequent  activity  adequate  to  the  effect,  and  the  geologist  n 
iK>t  requhred  to  seek  for  any  other,  unless  it  be  to  explain  the  present 
nevly  erect  position  of  the  three  colunms;  but  nothing  is  more  common 
during  violent  earthquakes,  than  for  certain  parts  of  a  large  edifice  to  r^ 
i&ain  uninjured,  when  all  the  surrounding  buildings  are  reduced  to  ruins. 
An  account  of  Uie  columns  of  the  temple  near  Puzzuoli,  and  the  evidence 
they  present  of  subsidence  and  elevation,  was  first  published  in  a  report 
of  the  National  Institute  of  France  for  1810.    The  columns,  which  aie 
42  feet  in  height,  are  each  carved  from  a  solid  block  of  marble ;  about 
twelve  feet  from  the  base  they  are  perforated  all  round  by  a  marine  bivalve 
Bnell,  modiolus  Uthodomus,  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  perforations 
■^gin  atthe  same  height  in  each  column,  and  are  continued  several  feet 
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above,  but  the  upper  parta  of  the  colamns  wre  not  perforated.  It  is  eri^ 
dent  that  the  lower  part  of  the  colamnd  must  have  remained  a  considerable 
time  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  daring  which  they  were  pierced  by  the 
lithodomoas  ahelb.  In  other  parts  of  the  coast,  ruins  of  temples  may  still 
be  seen  below  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Professor  Babbage  has  given  an 
account  of  his  theory,  with  tables  of  the  expansion  of  rocks  at  different 
degrees  of  temperature,  in  a  work  which  be  entitles  a  BrU^eneatar  Trtor 


In  a  note,  page  156,1  stated  my  intention  of  giving  a  fiiller  explanation 
of  the  formation  of  narrow  valleys  or  ravines,  originally  opened  by  fissure 
in  mountains.  I  had  prepared  the  descriptions  and  sections,  but  on  re- 
consideration, J  found  the  subject  would  occupy  too  much  space  in  an 
introductory  work.  The  fissure  a  in  the  cut,  page  155,  and  the  line  d, 
may  serve  to  explain  the  original  formation  of  a  narrow  transversal  vaSeyj 
and  its  subsequent  enlargement 


In  the  tabular  arrangement  of  secondary  formation?,  p.  191,  the  viHt 
creiace&us  Kmestoney  a,  in  the  Wealden  section,  is  a  bed  with  flints,  closely 
resembling  chalk,  over  the  Portland  freestone ;  its  thickness  is  perhaps 
too  inconsiderable  to  entitle  it  to  be  enumerated  with  the  principal  secon* 
dary  formations,  and  my  reason  for  placing  it  there  should  have  faMeen  giren 
in  an  explanatory  note.  Wherever  this  fa^d  crops  out  inland,  it  may,  fiom 
its  close  resemblance  to  chalk,  and  being  so  called  provincially,  greatly 
perplex  the  geologist  who  visits  the  Weymouth  district  for  the  first  time. 
In  my  memoranda  I  designated  it,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  fresh  water 
chalk.  Whether  we  regard  this  l>ed  as  the  commencement  of  the  fresh 
water  formations,  or  the  termination  of  the  marine  beds,  it  forms  a  re- 
markable boundary  of  separation ;  it  has  been  generally  classed  with  the 
Portland  oolite.  The  Petworth  limestone,  b,  has  by  an  oversight  been 
placed  with  the  Purbeck  beds;  they  are  both  fresh  water  limestones,  but 
Che  Petworth  is  subordinate  to  the  Weald  clay,  as  stated,  pages  231, 233. 
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TO   THJB 


THnU)   AMERICAN  FROM  TH£   FIFTH   ENGLISH   EDITION   OF 


BAKEWELL'S    GEOLOGY. 


SCGGESTIOirS  EXLATITX  TO  THX 

PHILOSOPHY   OP    GEOLOGY 

AS    DEDUCED    FROM   THE   FACTS   AlfD   TO   THE   CONSISTENCY  OF    BOTH   THE  FACTS 
AND   THEORY  OF  THIS    SCIENCE    WITH 

SACRED    HISTORY. 


INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  Geology  of  Mr.  Bakewell  com- 
menced with  the  first  edition,  published  in  1816. 

Being  strongly  impressed  by  its  perspicuity,  attractiveness,  and 
sound  philosophy,  I  made  it  the  companion  of  my  lectures  on  this 
science,  and  in  1829,  ah  American  edition,  from  the  third  Eng- 
lish, was  pubUshed  at  New  Haven,  under  my  sopeiyision,  and 
with  the  author's  privity  and  approbation.  The  work  met  so 
favorable  a  reception  in  this  country,  that  a  second  Ammcaa  edi* 
tion,  from  the  author's  fourth,  also  with  his  approval,  was  edited 
by  The  in  1833,  and  thus  it  became  generally  known  in  the  United 
States,  as  a  book  of  standard  authority. 

It  appears,  that  the  republications  in  this  country  produced  so 
&vorable  an  influ^ice  at  home,  that,  from  being  less  generally 
known  there,  than  its  great  merits  deserved,  this  work  soon  made 
its  way  into  several  of  the  first  British  universities ;  and  we  infer, 
from  the  appearance  of  a  fifth  edition,  that  it  contii^ues  tp  main* 
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tain  its  ground  with  other  excellent  treatises  on  geology,  which 
have  appeared  long  since  this  was  first  published* 

It  is  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Bakewell's  wishes,  that  I  now 
pass  a  third  American  edition  to  my  countrymen,  not  doubting 
that  I  am  doing  to  them  and  to  all  our  students  of  geology  an 
acceptable  service. 

In  relation  to  the  present  editioUj  I  hare  revised  the  discourses 
which  were  appended  to  the  two  former  American  editions  of 
1829  and  1833.  They  have  been  greatly  condensed,  and  to  some 
extent  written  anew,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  them  up  to 
the  present  state  of  the  science. 

The  outline  of  my  lectures,  annexed  to  the  first  American  edi- 
tion of  1829,  does  not  present  a  correct  view  of  the  courses  which 
I  now  give.  Fifteen  years  have  elapsed  sinbe  that  outline  was 
first  sketched,  and  ten  since  it  was  published.  Within  those 
periods  geolc^  has  made  great  advances,  particidarly  in  the 
proofs  of  igneous  actioUi  in  all  ages,  ancient  and  modem ;  and 
perhaps  my  own  admissioiis  of  its  agency  were  not  commensa- 
rate  with  the  proofs  that  existed  in  1833.  The  powerful  direc- 
tion early  given  to  my  mind,  towards  the  Wemerian  theory,  by 
the  captivating  eloquence  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Murray  of  Edin- 
burgh, whose  lectures  on  geology  as  well  as  chemistry  lattended, 
was  not,  at  that  time,  fully  appreciated  by  myself. 

I  was  also  a  deeply  interested  listener  to  the  lectures  of  Dr. 
Hope,t  based  on  the  Huttonian  theory,  and  I  was  a  careful  student 
of  Playiair's  splendid  illustrations  of  that  the<nry ;  while  Playfair 
himself,  with  many  other  eminent  men  of  that  school  of  geology,  as 
well  as  of  its  rival4:  was  then  in  full  vigor  and  activity  at  Edin- 
burgh. It  was  delightful  to  listen  to  their  eloquent  statmnents 
and  acute  reasonings.  In  this  way  I  heard  both  sides  of  the 
question  fully  vindicated,  while,  from  my  youth  and  ine^^rience, 
I  endeavored  to  iRistain  a  neutral  position,  and  reserved  the  lib- 
erty to  decide  ultimately,  with  an  unbiased  mind.  Still  I  was,  to 
a  degfee,  incredulous  in  regard  ^to  the  fundamental  postulates  of 

*  We  are  anfermed  thtt  it  has  been  translated  and  pablisbed  in  Gennan/. 
f  The  distinguished  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Ac.  in  the  University  ef  Edinb. 
t  Professor  Jameson,  then  recently  returned  from  Germany,  where  he  hnd 
studied  under  Werner,  had  not  at  chat  time  entered  on  his  public  duties. 
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the  Huttonian  geologiste,  and  coold  not  peic^iTe  that  they  made 
out  their  case,  as  to  the  extent  and  energy  of  internal  fire.  The 
powerful  argunaents  in  favor  of  great  igneous  action,  contained  bx 
Mr.  Bakewell's  Greology,  were  supported  by  Dr.  Daubeny's  fine 
Treatise  tXL  Tolcanoes,  and  this  by  the  full  and  exact  work  of  Mr. 
Scrope  on  the  same  subject,  with  particular  refisrence  to  the  extinct 
volcanoes  of  France,  illustrated  also  by  an  ample  atlas  of  volcanic 
regions  The  more  recent  exhibition  of  proofs  by  Mr.  Lyell,  as  to 
the  extent,  persistence,  and  energy  of  ignepus  action ;  the  satisfac* 
tory  evidence  accumulating  every  year  respecting  the  increasing  in- 
ternal heat  as  we  descend  into  the  earth ;  the  decisive  influence  of 
galvanic  power  in  mineral  veins,  as  ascertained  by  Mr.  Fox,  its  effi- 
ciency in  producing  mineral  crystallization  and  its  power  even  in 
lousing  into  life  the  long  latent  eggs  and  genns  of  inserts,  as  estab- 
tidied  by  Mr.  Ciosse-^with  the  splendid  proofs  which  our  gal- 
vanic and  electrp-ms^etic  machines  now  afford  of  an  igneous 
energy  inherent  ia  Hie  earth — an  energy  which  knows  no  limits 
— attended  also  by  magnetic  and  decomposing  power,  equivalent 
to  an  which  geology  demands }  these  and  many  other  considera- 
tions that  might  be  stated,  have  removed  my  doubts,  and  I  have 
heea  for  a  smes  of  years  in  a  condition  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
internal  agency  of  fire,  as  my  various  classes  in  the  university 
and  elsewhere  can  attest 

It  is  of  little  importance  to  occupy  the  reader's  attrition,  even 
for  a  moment,  with  my  own  personal  views  and  opinions,  noor 
would  I  have  ventured  to  do  so^  were  it  not  of  some  importance 
that  the  science  may  not  aiaffer  by  any  appecmt,  although  not  real, 
caprice  of  opinion  in  those  who  teach  it  to  others.  I  have  there* 
iore  thought  it  but  honest  to  make  this  firank  declaration,  my 
amende  Jumorahle^  of  the  change  in  my  views,  and  of  the  grounds, 
of  it ;  and  petliaps  it  may  not  be  entirely  without  utility,  as  an 
exhibition  of  the  effect  of  progressive  development  and  accumu- 
lation of  evidence  upon  one  mind,  inasmuch  as  ofter  minds  may, 
by  similar  means,  be  led  to  the  same  result  If,  however,  I  still 
sustain  the  claims  of  water  and  of  all  things  which,  by  the  aid  of 
heat  and  pressure,  water  is  able  to  dissolve—^  more  efficiwicy 
than  is  now  generally  conceded  to  them — it  is  I  trust  not  so 
much  because  I  am  still  tenacious  of  early  impressions,  as  because 
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the  state  of  experimental  science,  both  mechanical  and  chemical, 
fully  bears  us  out,  in  attributing  powerful  solvent  properties  to 
water,  aided  especially  by  heat  and  pcessure  and  many  active 
chemical  agents. 

The  remarks  on  the  consistency  of  the  facts  and  theory  of  ge- 
ology with  the  scripture  history,  although  superfluous  with  respect 
to  learned  geologists,  and  even  learned  theologians,  who  have 
studied  and  understood  both  sides  of  the  question,  appear  to  me 
to  be  still  demanded  by  the  state  of  moral  feeling,  and  by  die  im- 
perfect comprehension  of  geological  truths  on  the  part  of  the  mar 
jority  even  of  our  educated  people.  Lhave  therefore  retained  a 
condensed  view  of  this  question,  which  was  discussed  in  connex- 
ion with  the  edition  of  1833. 

I.  Genvaal  Qbjsct  of  Geoloov.— The  object  of  this  sci^ice 
is  to  ascertain  the  structure  of  the  earth ;  the  nature  of  its  mine- 
nil  aggregates ;  their  disposition  and  arrangement,  forming  rocks 
and  mountains ,-  the  relative  position  and  nature  of  the  rocks  them- 
selves, with  their  included  minerals  and  organic  remains ;  the 

.useful  substances  which  they  contain ;  the  natural  associations  of 
these  with  other  substances ;  the  proximate  causes,  which  have 
given  the  mineral  maisses  their  present  form  and  position ;  and 
those,  which,  operating  upon  them  still,  are  causing  them  to  un- 
dergo alterations,  more  or  less  considerable,  and  are  producing 
changes,  which  will  ultimately  give  them  new  forms  of  exist- 
ence. 

II.  Positive  and  SpEciTLAf  ive  Geology. — ^It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  geology  is  erected  upon  observation,  and  not  upon  mere 
speculation ;  yet,  speculation  is^with  propriety  admitted,  as  an 
important  means  of  advancing  the  science ;  but  it  is  of  no  value 
if  not  founded  upon  facts,'  and  they  must  never  be  contradicted 
by  it. 

Positive  is  therefore  the  parent  of  speculative  geology,  and  it 
proceeds,  like  the  other  natural  sciences,  upon  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  particulars ;  from  particular  it  ascends  to  general  conclu- 
sions, and  upon  these  builds  legitimate  theory.  Thus,  there  is 
a  clear  distinction  between  geological  theory  and  geological  hy- 
pothesis. The  former  draws  conclusions  directly  from  facts,  and 
follows  strictly  the  inductive  course.    It  has  therefore  the  same 
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fotindBition,  as  general  physics ;  and  its  conclusions  often  apjHroxi^ 
mate  to  demonstcation^  The  latter  sdso  appeals  to  facts,  but  in  a 
manher  less  conclusive,  and  it  sometimes  makes  suppositions  of 
facts,  not  actually  proved  to  exist. 

III.  Former  and  present  State  qf  Qeoloqical  KnowledgIe 
IN.  THIS  Country. — Before  the  American  revolution,  geology  as  a 
science,  had  no  existence  in  this  country/  and  indeed  there  was 
hardly  any  thing  in  Europe  that  deserved  the  name. 

In  Mr.  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology,  there  is  an  interesting 
historical  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  geological  research  aind 
opinion,  from  the  ages  of  Grecian,  Arabian,  and  Roman  philoso- 
phy to  that  of  the  revival'  of  letters  in  Europe ;  and  from  that 
period,  through  several  centuries  to  our  own  time.  Yigorous 
minds  have  indeed  appeared  in  various  and  remote  periods,  which 
have  formed  just  cionoeptions.of  some  parts  of  geology,  but  it 
could  not  be  |^d  to  have  taken  the  form  of  a  science  until  the 
Wemerian  and  Huttonian  schools  began  their  friendly  conflicts, 
abotit  60  or  70  years  ago. 

In  this^  country,  considerable  attention  Was  early  bestowed  upon 
the  research  for  metals  and  other  valuable  minerals,  as  is  eVinced 
by  numerous  excavations  in  bur  hills  and  mountains,  whose  date 
is  generally  in  the  first  half  of  the  late  century.     Several  of  the 
men  are  still  hving  who  led  the'  way  in  introducing  scientific  ge- 
ology among  us.     William  Maclure*^  was  the  man  who,  from 
extensive  personal  examination,  made  the  first  geological  sketch  , 
of  the  United  States^  after  having  visited  geologically,  most  of 
the  countries  of  Europe ;  he  has  also  given  us  much  intei'esting 
geological  information  respecting  the  West  Indies,  Spain,  and 
other  countries.    He  and  othe/s,  his  juniors  in  years  and  in  the  ' 
date  of  their  knowledge,  can  well  remember,  when  the  names  of 
the  most  .common  minerals  and  rocks- were  ^9C€lrcely  known  in 
the   United  States.     Now,    there  are  geological  cabinets  and 
schools  in  many  places,  and  many  geological  surveys  have  been  . 
made^  or  are  in  progress,  under  public  authority.     We  have  nu*^ 
merous  good,  reports  on  states  and  territories,  and  many  valuable 


•  Who  now,  at  an  advai\.ced  age,  resides  in  tho  city  of  Mezico«-a  country  which 
he  finds  congenial  to  hia  beaUh. 
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memoin  m  patticular  diairicts ;  they  are,  to  be  found  also  in  sci- 
entific journals,  in  books  of  trayels,  especiaUy  of  the  exploring 
expeditions  sent  out  by  the  American  government ;  in^the  trans- 
actions of  learned  societies ;  in  detached  publications,  and  some- 
times ev^en  in  the  newsp^qiers.  These  materials  are  of  great  value ; 
but  much  more  must  be  done  befoile  they  will  be  sufl^ciently  co- 
pious to  enaUe  some  master  spirit  to  reduce  the  whole  subject  to 
order,  and  thus  to  give  a  full  and  digested  account  of  American 
geology.  Foreign  geologists  will  do  us  the.  justice  to  remember, 
thai  our  field  is  vast,  while  our  laborers,  althotigh  every  year  in- 
creasing in  number,  are  still  comparatively  few,  and  they  are, 
generally,  men  occupied  by  other  pursuits ;  this  country  is  rarely 
explored  by  those  whom  fortune  leaves  at  ease  to  follow  a  favorite 
object  The  leaned  leisure  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Eng- 
land, is  here  almost  unknown,  and  our  most  efficient  cultivators  of 
science  are  also  laborers  in  other  fields*  But  the  habit  of  making 
efforts  by  systematic  industry,  is  often  an  equivalent  for  leisure. 
Many  of  our  geologisfto  labor  with  zesl  and  jpjffect,  and  in  the  scien- 
tific corps,  now  surveying  several  of  our  states,  we  have  men  who 
aire  able  to  maintain  their  standing  with  those  of  any  country. 

lY.  LmiTs  or  oub  Knowlbbgs  of  thk.  Earth. — ^It  is  only  the 
ertisty  the  superficial  part  of  our  earth,  that  We  can  examine ;  a 
ftw  miles  or  leagues  in  depth  of  its  outer -^rind.  .We  no  longer 
attempt,  by  a  brilliant  excursion  of  the  imagination,  to  account 
for  its  present  form ;  poetry  and  fiction  have  ceased  to  perform 
the  work  of  philosophy ;  those  obsolete  hypothesies,  falsely  called 
theories — ^many  of  them  adorned  by  the  eloquence  of  powerful 
minds — which  substituted  waking  dreams  for  the  patient  exami- 
nation of  facts,  are  no  longer  regarded,  except  as  monuments  of 
the  resdess  activity  of  the  human  min4 ;  which  is  inclined  to  re- 
pose on  dmost  any  conjecture,  however  visionary,  rather  than  to 
confess  its  weakness  and  ignorance."^ 

In  Europe,  and  we  are  now  happy^  to  say  in  America  also,  a 

great  number  of  highly  qualified  men  ar^  occufHed  in  geolo- 

%'  '■        ■       .       ..,1.  .1    - ■_ —         ....  ,..      ■       . ..  I  ■  ■« 

*  The  geological  stadent  may  find  a  spirited  ouUine  of  the  moat  prominent  geolo- 
gical hypoiheaes  in  Cuvier's  Introduction  to  geology ;  they^^may  be  read  aa  a  mat- 
ter of  amflaemmit ;  but  it  will  be  easily  perceiTod,  Uiat  they,  bear  no  closer  analogy 
to  modern  geology ,  than  the  visions  of  Alchemy  sustain  to  modem  chemistry. 
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gicfd  lesearelies ;  coUectively  they  biing  to  the  iaVestigation,  all 
requiftte  science  and  the  habit  of  careful  obflenration  and  induction, 
with  the  industry  and  patience^  which  are  demande^jl.  The  pro- 
greds  tniuie  in  these  inquiries,  even  since  the  commencement  of 
this  century,  is  wonderful  Districts,  proyinces,  and  countries  are 
surveyed ;  and  thia  kipd  of  research,  favored  by  the  propensity  for 
travelling,  to  which  it  affords  both  a  strong  incitement  and  a  high 
gratification  and  reward,  will,  doubtless,  continue  to  be  extended, 
nntil  there  shall  be  no  countries  unexplored,  except  those  from 
Which  the  sam/^tmvell/er  is  debarred^  by  insuperable  morator 
physical  impediments. 

Geology  takes  rank  among  the  physical  eciences,  and  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  greatest  minds. 

In  grandeur,  it  falls  indeed  short  of  astronomy ;  aud  what  phys- 
ical science  does  not ;  since,  astronomy  presents  to  our  optics,  or 
to  our  intellectual  vision,  the  '^  great  frame  work"  of  the  universe ; 
we  pass  from  the  view  of  our  own  |danet  to  the  entire  planetary 
system,  of  which  our  earth  is  a  member ;  and  from  this  system, 
to  oth^  and  similar  systems^- and  to  the  immense  systems  of 
suns  innumerable,  with  their  attendant  worlds,,  arranged  and  con-^ 
nected,  in  perfect  harmony ;  perfcvming  all  their  revolutions*  with- 
out interference,  or  irregularity,  and  ilhisCmting  the  power  and 
.wisdom  and  sustaining  energy,  of  the  omnipotent  Creator  and 
Crovemor.  Still  the  structure  of  a  single  jdanet  is  a  subject  of 
'great  interest  and  grandeur ;  especially  as  we  may  reason  from  it' 
afioIogicctUy,  respecting  the  structure  of  other  planets.  - 

y.  Modes  ov  ImncsnoATioir  and  Soubcbs  or  our  Kkowledoe. 
— Our  direct  penetration  into  the  earth,  by  mines,  the  deepest  ej^ 
cavations  of  art,  has  scarcely  exceeded  three  thousand  feet^-^ 
little- more  than  half  a  mile,  not  j^j-^  pert  of  the  earth's  diameter 
^  T At  P^^  9^  i^  radius. ' 

It  might  therefore  at  first  view,  seem  that  we  can  attain  only  a 
very  slight  knowledge  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  planet,  and 
that  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  specnlaterespecting  thatof  iirtuch 
we  can  see  sq  little.  Still,  we  are  able  to  reason  correctly  on  this 
subject,  for  we  have  many  soiHces  of  informaticMi  and  ample  means 
of  perusing  the  internal  structure  of  our  globe. 
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\  iamA  ID  aU  pontkiDs^  fiom  die  perfectly  vcftical,  to  the 
perfectlj  horixomaL  Were  tiiey  all  horixontal,  h  is  oljmias,  tl^ 
the  ed^es  eoidd  ooane  imo  riew,  ooly  on  the  aides  cf  mountsm^ 
IB  the  ImbiIes  of  rircn,  OD  iBDiiioiiterieSy  or  in  artifidal  ez^^ 
and  that,  in  a  toienUy  level  cmiimy,  we  might  travd  overmaDy 
leagues^  and  aee  very  little  change  in  the  lock  foniiatioii& 

Bdt  if  the  strata  are  inchned  to  the  hoiizoii,  then,  their  edges 
must  come  into  Tiew,  nnkai  the  rocks  are  concealed  by  the  soil 
or  by  rmnsw  Thus  the  strata,  that  in  a  given  atoation  are  many 
miles  below  the  sorOace,  may  emerge,  and  <yop  on/,  in  some 
other  place.  VfTete  the  soil  and  dilavimn  remoTed,  fiom  a  se- 
ries of  inclined  strata,  then,  their  edges  would  appear,  and  we 
could  hare  no  reaacmable  doobt  that  we  dioold  aee  an  adequate 
representation  of  the  subterranean  geography,  as  fiir  as  tbose  strata 
extended  downwards ;  perhaps  for  many  leagnes^-or  possibly  ioc 
hondieds  of  miles  beneath  the  smiace.  The  same  instruction  is 
obtained  from  vertical  strata,  and  indeed  fiom  those  in  all  posi- 
tions,  elcept  the  perfectly  flat ;  and  even  then,  we  are  not  with- 
out means  of  information. 

2.  HmzMiaUtf—Densitif  of  the  Earth. — Strictly,  ahonzontal 
position  is  parallel  to  the  general  curve  of  the  earth's  siirfaee;  cod- 
sideced  without  reference  to  the  hills  and  mountains.  Were  this 
horizontal  position  strictly  ^ireserved,  and  were  there  no  perfora- 
tions and  ruptures  of  the  strata,  by  artificial  or  natural  causes, 
we  should,  except  in  the  sides  of  hills  and  mountains,  see  only 
the  upper  stratum  of  rock,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  geology  of 
the  region  in  question,  would  be  confined,  very  nearly,  to  the 
visible  material  beneath  our  feet.  A  horizontal  stratum  vox} 
overlie  parallel  strata,  descending  so  deep  as  to  come  out  obliquely 
at  points  distant  from  the  position  of  the  observer,  and  thas  to  ex- 
hibit inclined  or  even  vertical  strata  cutting  off  a  segment  of  the 
globe. 

In  conmion  with  the  pressure  of  superincumbent  masses,  it 
may  be  proper  to  mention  the  density  of  the  earth.    By  the  con- 
clusions of  the  British  and  French  philosophers,  the,  mean  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  earth  is  at  least  twice  that  of  the  niost  com- 
/  mon  rocks  and  stones. 
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This  important  conclusion  implies  nothing  more  than  a  highly 
condensed  state  in  the  materials  in  the  interior. of  the  earth ;  still 
it  does  not  prove  a  prevalence  of  metals,  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
are  generally  known  to  mankind.  It  is,  however  in  full  propf, 
that  metals,  such  as  ar^  known  only  to  chemists,  form  the  basis 
of  the  rocks,  and  in  their  oxidised  and  mineralized  condition,  they 
may,  from  pressure  or  from  other  causes,  acquire  a  high  specific 
gravity.  This  is  illustrated  by  carbon  as  it  exists  in  diamond,  in 
which  it  is  three  or  four  times  as  Jieavy  as  in  the  bitumens,  €Uid 
six  or  eight  times^  as  heavy  as  in  charcoal ;  alumina,  in  sapphire, 
sustains  a  similar  relation  to  the  alumina  of  clays,  and  so  does  pul-? 
verulent  carbonate  of  magnesia  to  that  earth  in^boracite  orih  chry- 
soprase ;  ,or  silica  in  swimming  fluid  (quartz  nectique)U>  the  same 
substance  in  rock  crystal.  Thus  the  specific  gravity  of  the  entire 
mass  of  the  earth  compared  with  that  pf  the  surface  may  present 
no  contradiction  or  mcwisistency. 

.3.  Mines  and  Tye/&.— The  ej^cavations  in  mining  are  the 
most  profound  that  have  been  made  by  art  The  deepest  mine 
in  the  world,  that  of  Truttenberg  in  Bohemia,  penetrates  three 
thousand  feet  into  the  earth<  In  all  mines,  the  strata  being 
perforated  and  broken,  we  obtain  this  most  satisfiictory  informa- 
tion, as  to  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the  rocks.  Few  of  the 
mines  of  England  are,  in  perpendicular  descent,  deeper  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  (Dolgoath.in  Cornwall,)  and  none  in  the  United 
States  exceed  four  or  five  hundred  feet,  (Richmond  coal  mines, 
and  those  di  Pennsylvania.) 

The  evidence  afford^  by  wells  is  of  th6  ajme  nature.     The  - 
depth  attained  rarely  equals  one  hundred  feet,  but  in  some  in- 
stances it  extends  to  two  hundred,  three  hundred,  four  hundred, 
&>c.  as  at  Garisbrooke  Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  plain  or 
valley  of  Londoo,  &p.     (Conybeare  and  Philips^.) 

4.  Bering  for  Salt  Water,  Salt  Mine9,Coal,  (J-c— This  afibrds 
similar,  though  less  distinct  evidence ;  because  the  materials  are 
brought  up,  in  the  state  of  powder,  or  at  least  of  small  fragments, 
and  a  very  imperfect  idea,  is  thus  obtained  of  their,  original  aH[»ar-. 
ance ;.  sufficient  however  ^  enable  us  to  decide  on  their  nalurov 
These  operations  are  often  carried  on  to  the  depth  of  several  hun- 
dred feet-HSornetimes  600  to  800  feet  or  more. 
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6.  RoadSj  Cunalsy  and  7\«nn^,— Roads  azid  canak  are  aame- 
timea  cut  through  diluvium^  as  on  tha  Welland  Oaoaly  in  Upper 
Canada,  where  the  out  is  in  aome  places,  more  than  fifty  feet  deep, 
in  a  stiff  tenacious  clay ;  and  even  through  scrfid  rocks,  as  at 
Lockport  on  the  Erie  Canal,  where  for  two  miles  or  more,  a  vetf 
solid,  snbcrystalline  limestone  has  been  excavated  by  Masting,  in 
many  places  to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet,  disclosing  not  only  the 
^  nature  of  the  ibck,  but  many  beautiful  imbedded  mijierals  aad 
fossils — strontian,  gypsum,  calc  spar,  con^  crinoidea,  ice . 

Tnnnels  are  less  numerous,  but  every  one  has  heard  of  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
and  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  bdow  London,  intended  to'  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  a  bridge.  That  under  Standedge,  between  Hud- 
dorsfield  and  Manchester,  extends  upward  of  three  miles,  and  is 
two  hundred  and  twenty  yards  below  the  surface. 

It  appears  that  they  were  not  unknown  to  the  ancients.  From 
tiie  Stadium  near  Athens,  situated  in  a  natural  defile,  the  van- 
quished charioteers  retired  through  a  tunnel  which  perforated  a 
neighboring  hill,  and  thus  those  who  had  failed  of  victory  were 
screened  from  t^  sneers  and  insults  of  the  populace.*^  Tunneb 
are  becoming  common  in  this  country,  as  between' Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh;  at  Harlem,  near  New  York ;  at  Norwich,  Con- 
necticut, aild  in  various  other  placea  These  and  all  other 
excavations  into  the  earth  add  to  our  means  df  geological  infor^ 
mation. 

6.  Rivers  and  other  Water  Cour^es.^^-Brooks  gently  transport 
gravel  and  sand,  and  rivers  rush  through  mountain  defiles,  as  if 
they  had  burst  the  rocky  "barriers,  transporting  not  only  sand 
and  gravel  and  pebbles,  but  at  times  large  bowlder  etones,  bear- 
ing them  along  and  vexing  them  with  incessant  friction,  till 
their  angles  are  rounded  or  obliterated.  The  rivers  have  some- 
times flowed  at  a  higher  level,  or  their  waters  are  the  remnants  of 
lakes  whose  barriers  time  has  broken  or  worn  away  i  and  water- 
worn  ledges  are  often  found  at  elevations  higher  than  where  the 
floods  can  now  flow.  This  is  seen  two  or  three  miles  below 
BeUows'  Falls,  oh  Connecticut  River,  where  the  primitive  rocks 

" ■■..-■■■  ,  Bp.  .  I.  t  f  I       ..,„„„      '  -mm 

*  Dr.  Howe'i  penonal  communicatioiiB,  Aug.  11, 18SB. 
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shew  the  same  water-rounded  angles,  furrowed  lines,  and  even 
pot  hole^,  formed  and  polished  by. ceaseless  attrition,  as  are  seen 
at  Ale  Falls  theinselves,  whose  tqrrents  are  now  incessantly 
wearing  the  rocl^s.  Similar  facts  arie  pbservaUe  at  the  head  of 
Lake  George,  fifty  feet  and  more,  above  the  lake,  in  le^es  of 
transition  Hn^estone,  over  which  no  water  now  flows.  The  same 
appearances  are  seen  at  the  great  jfalls  of  the  Potomac ;  where,  for 
a  long  distance,  and  at  a  considerable  elevation  above. the  |»:eseqt 
bed  of  the  river,  the  angles  are  rounded  and  smoothed,  and  there 
are  numerous  holes  in  the  rock,  eith^  shallow  said  irregular,  or 
^eepand  cylindrical,  like  those  of  cataracts,  and  certainly  produ- 
ced by  the  same  causes,  the  wearing  <>f  water,  aided  by  whirling . 
stones,* 

The  passage  of  the  Shenandoah  .through  the  Blue  Ridge— K)f 
the  Connecticut  at  Middletown,  through  the  Ha.ddain  hiUs^  and  of 
the  rivers  in  the  Rocky  mountains  through  their  de^es ;  these  are 
a  few  among  innumerable  examples  of  this  kind.  The  rivers 
have  rarely  burst  their  barriers;  in  general,  tbey  have  merely  un- 
covered the  rocks  so  that  their  characters  can  be  observed ;  they 
have  not  generally  formpd  their  own  beds,  but  have  deej^ened 
and  altered  their  channels.  The  Genesee  and  Niagara^  rivers, 
whose  banks  are  often  precipitous  and  several  hundred  feet  high, 
give  sections  of  the  strata  wonderfully  distinct  and  beautifuk 
Thus  the  wearing  power  of  water  contribute^  to  the  mass  of  geo- 
logical evidence. 

7.  Valleys  and  Defiles^  Banks,  Precipices,  Cliffs  and  Pro- 
montories,— ^In  every  mountainous  country  not  covered  with  soil 
and  ruins,  these  natural  sections  being  often  deep,  abrupt,  and  of 
great  extent,  expose  the  stratification  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  and 
mountains,  and  thus  the  structure  is  revealed.  As  a  large  part,  of 
the  earth  is  mountainous,  provision  is  thus  nmde,  on  a  great  scale, 
for  judging  of , the  interior  of  the  planet.  The  shotes  of  the  seas 
aiid  of  the  great  lakes,. and  all  elevated  countries,  abound  with 
such  exhibitions.  Many  of  them  are  indeed  inaccessible  except 
in  boats,  but  however  viewed,  they  exhibit  the  stratification  and 
structure  more  or  less  distinctly.    . 

*  American  Joariift],  VoL  iv,  p.  44. 
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a  LandgBpff  Slides  and  Jiwliwiis.— Hie  peaeefol  dvder 
in  the  beautiful  Ide  of  Wight,  in  the  Kngtiflh  chagmel,  not  im- 
frequentlf  sees  the  high  chalky  difls  of  tfadt  coasts  that  hare 
been  undermined  by  the  sea,  totter  to  their  fall,  tSl  tbej  come' 
thundering  down  in  piles  of  miiliB :  and  erea  at  some  distance 
inland,  away  from  the  sea,  they  occasionally  slide  or  dip  fiom 
their  seats,  overwhelming  the  plains  below. 

The  Alpine  mountaineers  witness  still  more  stupendous  catas- 
trophes, Laarg/e  portions  of  mountains  are  piecipitated  with  fright- 
ful devastation  upon  the  valleys  and  plains,  filling  the  bosom  of 
lakes,  spreading  desolation  far  and  wide,  and  burying  viliages  ia 
the  wreck,  or  sweeping  them  away  by  the  suddoi  rush  of  the 
waters. 

The  mountains  of  Yexmont  and  of  New  Hampdiire,  hare  been 
the  scenes  of  similar  catastrophes,  and  the  Notch  in  the  White 
Mountains  of  the  latter  State,  will  long  record  the  desolations  rf 
1826.  The  Notch  is  a  grand  defile  in  these  mountains,  five 
or  six  milc3  in  length,  foraied  by  ^  double  hairier,  rising  ab- 
ruptly half  a  mile  or  more  in  perpendicular  altitude,  fiom  bodi 
sides  of  the  wild  roaring  river- Saco,  which,  washes  the  feet  of 
the  barriers.  A  single  carriage  can  hardly  pass  between  the 
stream  and  the  mountains,  and  the  road  is  in  some  places  cnt 
into  the  mountain  itself.  The  ridges  are  caj^ted  by  castellated 
turrets  of  rocks,  rising  in  high  zigzag  turns,  which  thus  imprison 
the  observer  in  a  vast,  gloomy  gulf. 

The  sides  are  deeply  scarred  by  mai^y  ftoods,  and  eq)ecially  by 
th^  memorable  deluge  of  the  night  of  August  28th,  1826,  which 
destroyed,  in  a  moment,  an  entire  family  of  nine,  and  left  not  one 
to  tell  their  story.  The,  Willeys  occupied  a  lonely  house  in  the 
Wildest  part  of  the  Notch,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains ;  it  was  a 
resting  place  for  travellers.  For  two  seasons  before,  the  moun- 
tains had  been  very  dry,  and  on  the  morning  of  August  28th,  it 
commenced  raining  vefy  hard,  with  strong  tempestuous  wind ; 
the  storm  lasted  through  that  day  and  the  succeeding  night,  and 
when  it  ceased,  the  road  was  found  obstructed  by  innumerable 
avalanches  of  mountain  ruins,  which  tendered  it  impossible  to 
pass,  except  on  foot.  They  were  mther  slides  than  ruptures  of 
the  rock  i  they  began  at  or  liear  the  mountsdii  top,  and  bore  down 
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the  i»€cipitoas  ^des,  the  shrubs,  the  forests,  the  soil,  stones  and 
rocks  I  and  of  the  latter,  many  of  great  size. 

One  of  the  torrents  descended  behind  the  house,  and  dividing 
into  two  branches,  bore  away  the  unhappy  family,  who,  in  the 
deep  darkness  and  wild  fury  of  the  tempest,  issued  from  their 
dwelling  only  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  tonent,  which  desolated 
the  mountain  gorge  for  a  distance  of  two  miles,*  filling  it  with 
almost  continued  masses  of  ruins,  borne  down  by  the  deluge 
from  both  sides  of  the  defile. 

Such  are  some  of  th^  disclosures  made  by  violent  torrents,  by 
slides  and  revulsions. 

9.  RevelaHans  by  Fire. — Volcanic  eruptions  throw  up  into 
daylight  the  foundations  of  the  fathomless  deep  below,  in  the 
form  of  ejected  masses,  or  in  rivers  of  ignited  and  fluid  rocks, 
which  congeal  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  either  inflated, 
like  the  scoriae  of  furnaces,  or  in  solid  forms,  with  no  visible  im- 
press of  heat.  They  often  contain  very  perfect  and  beautiful 
minerals,  conceived  in  the  volcano,  or  dislodged  from  still  earlier 
beds,  from  a  more  profound  igneous  abyss,  from  which  they  are 
ui^ed  along  by  the  irresistible  current  that  often  ruptures  the  cnist 
of  the  earth,  and  covers  it  with  a  fiery  deluge.  In  addition  to  the 
products  of  actual  volcanoes,  we  observe  the  ignigenous  rocks, 
crystcdlized  or  deposited  from  fusion,  both  in  the  earliest  and  in 
many  of  the  more  modem  epochs,  injected  among,  and  cutting 
across  strata  of  almost  all  descriptions  and  ages,  and  thus  assim- 
ilated to  known  products  of  internal  fire ,-  these  proper  rocky 
masses,  the  granites,  the  sienites,  the  porphyries,  the  serpentines 
and  the  traps,  give  authentic  information  of  the  unapproachable 
gulf  of  fire  whence  they  were  projected. 

10.  By  Cold  and  Hot  Springs  and  Gctses. — The  internal 
waters  that  gush  cool  from  the  fountains  on  land  or  under  the 

*  During  a  visit  to  this  place  in  May,  1828,  two  years  after  the  event,  there  was 
still  visible  a  vast  rampart  of  earth,  stones,  rocks,  and  trees  piled  up  behind  the 
house,  at  the  place  where  the  torrent  divided,  and  left  the  building  unharmed, 
although  it  swept  away  the  barn  and  cattle,  sparing,  however,  a  flock  of  sheep 
which  lay  near  by  upon  a  green  sward,  i  was  there  again  in  August,  1837,  nine 
years  after  my  former  visit,  and  found  the  ruins  near  the  house  so  covered  with 
earth,  and  even  grass,  that  they  were  almost  concealed  from  the  eye,  thus  serving 
as  a  geological  chronometer. 
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ae%  or  Uiose  that  spout  in  boiling  geysers  from  the  deep  cayems 
wbeie  their  imprisoned  vapors  accumulate  explosive  force ;  all 
Uwse  faring  to  the  surface  the  materials  of  the  interior,  and  con- 
qiire  with  tornadoes  of  gas  bursting  from  volcanoes  and  other 
vents,  to  reveal  the  deep  secrets  of  the  earth. 

YI.  Fbuits  or  Results  of  the  Observations  biade  on  the 
Strctctube  of  the  Crust  of  the  Earth.-^7%c  earth  is  noij  as 
ignorant  persons  usually  suppose,  a  mere  rude  and  unarranged 
heap  qf  rocks  and  minerals,  grouped  together  without  order  or 
plan,  and  incapable  of  being  rationally  investigated. 

Order ^  so  conspicuous  in  the  mechanism  of  our  planetary  world 
and  the  stellary  universe ;  in  the  equilibrium  of  projection  and 
gravitation ;  of  cohesion  and  expansion  and  chemical  affinity,  and 
in  the  structure  and  exact  economy  of  animals  and  vegetables,  per- 
vades, indeed,  all  the  works  of  creation ;  nor  is  it  less  capable  of 
demonstration,  although  the  proof  is  less  obvious,  in  this  uib- 
conscious  earth,  than  in  the  other  departments  of  God's  universal 
dominioki. 

YIL  Beauty  and  Interest  of  Geologt  as  a  Science. — ^In 
rdation  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  geology,  we  may  remark, 
that  no  field  of  science  presents  more  gratifying,  astonishing,  and 
(but  for  the  evidence)  incredible  results.  Man  has  been  but  a 
few  thousand  years  a  tenant  of  this  world  ;  nothing  which  we 
discover  in  the  structure  of  the  earth,  would  lead  us  to  infer  that 
he  existed  at  a  period  more  remote  than  that  assigned  to  him  by 
the  Scriptures.  Had  he  been  cotemporary  with  the  animals  and 
plants  of  early  geological  periods,  we  should  have  found  his  re- 
mains, and  his  works,  entombed  along  with  them. 

Opinitm  of  Berkeley. — ^This  argument  forcibly  impressed  the 
mind  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  a  century  ago,  and  the  following  beau- 
tiful passage  is  cited  from  him  by  Mr.  Lyell.*  ^<  To  any  one 
who  considers  that  on  digging  into  the  earth,  such  quantities  of 
shells,  and  in  some  places,  bones  and  horns  of  animals,  are  found 
sound  and  entire,  after  having  lain  there,  in  all  probability,  some 
thousands  of  years ;  it  would  seem  probable  that  gems,  medals, 
and  implements  in  metal  or  stone,  might  have  lasted  entire,  bu- 


*  Principles,  5th  edition,  Vol.  in,  p.  255. 
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ried  under  ground  forty  or  fifty  years,  if  the  world  had  been  ao 
old.    How  comes  it  then,  to  pass,  that  no  remains  are  found,  no 
antiquities  of  those  numerous  ages  preceding  the  Scripture  ac- 
counts of  time ;  that  no  fragments  of  buildings,  no  public  mon- 
uments, no  intaglios,  cameos,  statues,  basso-relievos,  medals,  in- 
scriptions, utensils,  or  artificial  works  of  any  kind,  are  ever  dis- 
covered, which  may  bear  testimony  to  the  existence  of  those 
mighty  empires,  those  successions  of  monarchs,  heroes,  and  demi- 
gods, for  so  many  thousand  years  ?    Let  us  look  forward  and 
suppose  ten  or  twenty  thousand  years  to  come,  during  which 
time,  -we  will  suppose  that  plt^ues,  famines,  wars,  and  earthr 
ijuakes,  shall  have  made  great  havoc  in  the  world,  is  it  not  highly 
probable,  that  at  the  end  of  such  a  period,  pillars,  vases,  and 
statues,  now  in  being,  of  granite,  or  porphyry,  or  jasper,  (stones 
of  such  hardness  as  we  know  them  to  have  lasted  two  thousand 
years  above  ground,  without  any  considerable  alteration,)  would 
bear  record  of  thesei.  and  past  ages  ?     Or  that  some  of  our  cur- 
rent coins  might  then  be  dug  up,  or  old  walls,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  buildings,  show  themselves,  as  well  as  the  shells'  and 
stones  of  the  primevcU  t^orld^  which  are  preserved  down  to  our 
times.''*'    This  remarkable  passage  proves  that  the  great  man 
from  whom  it  fell,  saw  the  geological  argument  in  a  true  light, 
and  felt  its  force  to  such  a  degree  as  to  convince  him  of  the.  great 
antiquity  of  the  earth,  which  he  justly  viewed  as  in  no  way  in- 
consistent with  the  comparatively  recent  origin  of  man,  or  with 
the  historical  account  of  both  events  4:ontained  in  the  Genesis. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  how  such  a  mind  would  have  been  con- 
vinced, warmed,  and  excited  even  to  enthusiasm,  by  the  discov- 
eries that  have  burst  upon  us  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

Tin.  Organic  Remains. — ^As  we  descend  from  the  alluvial 
under  our  feet,  through  the  strata,  the  lowest  of  which  lies  upon 
the  granite,  or  the  early  slates,  we  are  almost  never  without  the 
lecords  of  life,  in  ages  long  past,  and  those  records  are  drawn  both 
from  the  animal  and  vegetable  world. 

Early  AnimaU. — The  shells  and  forms  of  molluscous  and  tes- 
taceous animals  are  every  where  seen  ;  their  casts,  and  their  sub- 

*  Alciphion,  or  the.  Minute  Philotopher,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  84,  86.    1732. 
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stance,  are  apparently  preserved  in  stone,  but  are  really  converted, 
by  the  substitution  of  mineral  matter,  into  true  fossils.  Myriads 
on  myriads  of  these  things  are  found,  not  merely  in  the  visibley 
superfik;ial  strata,  but  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  and  at  pio- 
found  depths,  forming  an  essential  part  of  the  solid  frame  work 
of  the  globe.  The  animals  and  plants  are  not  accidental  resem- 
blances, but  authentic  specimens  of  organic  antiquity,  enclosed 
in  the  strata  and  mountains,  as  the  materials,  in  mechanicai  or 
chemical  suspension  in  the  waters,  concreted  around  them.  It 
was  impossible  that  they  should  be  due  to  any  sudden  or  acci- 
dents) event ;  the  organic  beiii^  came  into  life,  as  now — per- 
formed their  parts  as  now,  and  were  entombed  in  the  forming 
masses,  which  were  therefore,  of  more  recent  origin. 

Fossil  Fishea.-^If  we  descend  with  Agassiz*^  from  the  strata 
of  newest  formation,  to  those  that  lie  near,  <»  upon  the  piimary 
rocks,  we  are  astonished  and  delighted  to  find  not  only  that  shell 
fishes  and  crustaceous  and  molluscous  animals,  of  various  kinds, 
have  existed  in  the  early  ages,  but  that  fishes,  furnished  with  fins 
and  vertebrae,  have  occupied  the  waters  of  almost  all  geological 
ages,  since  life  began,  and  that  among  the  earliest,  even  those  that 
are  buried  beneath  the  coal,  there  were  races  of  great  size,  power, 
and  ferocity ;  formidable  from  their  teeth  and  jaws,  which  had, 
in  some  species,  the  structure  of  carnivorous  reptiles,  and  whose 
forked  tails,  with  unequal  flukes,  enabled  them  quickly  to  turn 
over  on  their  backs,  before  striking  their  prey.  The  fossil  fishes, 
of  particular  genera  and  species,  are  characteristic  of  particular 
geological  formations'— they  extend  geographically,  far  and  wide, 
to  distant  countries,  so  that  certain  species  may,  if  found  at  all, 
be  expected  in  similar  rocks  in  Europe,  m  America,  in  Asia,  and 
Africa,  and  they  are  of  every  size,  from  inches  and  fractions  of 
an  inch,  to  several  feet.  They  occur  either  soUtary,  or  in  groups, 
or  in  fragments,  or  in  immense  shoals,  like  those  of  Mount  Bolca, 
near  Verona,  in  Italy,  where  there  are  more  than  one  hundred 
species ;  still,  not  a  single  fish  of  the  strata  that  precede  the  most 
recent  tertiary,  is  identical  in  species  with  any  now  existing  in 
the  waters  of  the  globe. 


'  The  gr«at  writer  on  fowil  ichlbyolog r^  of  Neufchatel,  Switzerland. 
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Fossil  V^eiables. — ^Vegetables  are  found  in  nearly  all  geolo- 
gical ages,  after  the  granite  family,  and  the  labors  of  Count  Stem- 
berg,  of  Adolphus  Btongniart,  and  others,  have  proved  that  a  pe- 
culiar vegetation,  adapted  to  the  temperature,  the  degree  of  mois- 
ture, and .  other  circumstances  of  the  earth's  successive  surfaces, 
attended  the  different  geological  epochs. 

Splendid  and  eiqpensive  works  are  now  in  the  hands  of  geolo- 
gists, containing  exact  delineations  of  the  fossil  vegetables,  as  far 
as  they  have  been  ascertained.  They  are  of  all  dimensions, 
from  minute  confervas  and  lichens,  to  gigantio  stems ;  their  struc- 
tuie,  firom  mere  fragments  and  ruins,  to  perfect  plants  and  trees; 
has  been  beautifully  delineated,  roots,  trunks,  branches'  and  • 
leaves,  with  the  most  delicate  ramifications  of  the  skeletons  of 
the  latter ;  iousome  rare  cases,  the  more  perishable  organic  fruc- 
tification has  been  made  out,  and  the  fruits  themselves  have 
been  identified. 

Vegetation  of  the  Coal  T&iod. — ^The  most  exuberant  ancient 
vegetation  appears  to  have  been  that  of  the  coal  period,  and  its  en- 
tombed treasures  now  supply  the  world  with  fuel,  especially  in 
countries  where  the  forests  are  exhausted,  or  where  economy  of 
the  modern  vegetation,  or  preference  for  the  results  of  the  an- 
cient, decides  the  choice. 

Varieties  of  the  Ancient  Fossil  Vegetation.  —  The  ancient 
vegetation  appears  in  many  forms,  as  in  that  of  lignite,  of  coal,  and 
of  siliceous,  calcareous,  and  ferruginous  petrifactions,  still  pre- 
serving the  structure  peculiar  to  different  species ;  and  this  has 
been  made  still  more  distinct  and  satisfactory,  by  cutting  thin  slices 
of  the  petrified  trunks,  and  grinding  them  down  until  they  be- 
come so  thin  as  to  be  transparent,  when  the  microscope  reveals  the 
internal  arrangement  of  pores  and  fibres,  which  characterizes  the 
family.  Thus,  it  has  been  made  to  appear,  that  coniferous  trees 
of  forest  growth,  {nreceded  the  coal  formation  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land and  the  north  of  England,  and  that  Zamias,  Cycadese  and 
other  palm-Uke  trees  preceded  the  chalk  in  the  south  of  England. 
No  species  of  the  ancient  w:orld  is  identical  with  any  one  of  the 
modem,  and,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  early  vegetation 
implies,  generally,  a  warm  and  moist  climate,  and  great  fertility 
of  production. 
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Aquatic  Animah — Reptiles. — ^Animals,  almost  exdasively  mar 
rine,  attest  the  great  prevalence  of  the  ocean  in  the  earlier  geolo- 
gical periods,  and  it  is  not  until  we  have  passed  the  coal  in  the 
ascending  order,  that  we  begin  to  find  reptiles  of  marine,  or  am- 
phibious families,  and  ultimately,  still  higher  up,  of  terrestrial 
races.  With  a  similarity  of  type  to  the  reptile  families  of  the 
present  day,  both  their  genera  and  species  are,  however,  without  a 
single  perfect  copy  in  modern  times.  Some  were  camiv<»ous,  and 
swam  in  the  shallow  seas,  estuaries,  lagoons,  and  bajrs,  and  prey- 
ed upon  fi^es,  molluscous  animals,  and  each  other.  Some  lived 
ha  land,  and  were  herbivorous,  and  although  a  few  species,  the 

•  megalosaurus  and  iguanodon,  for  example,  were  colossal  in  size 
and  terriUe  in  form,  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  of  these  terres- 
trial saurians  was  harmless  and  inoffensive,  while  the  tooth  of  the 
megalosaurus  would  indicate  a  ferocious  animal  of  prey,  like  the 
marine  saurians.  Bones  of  many  genera  and  species  of  the  rep- 
tile tribes,  especially  the  saurians,  have  been  found,  and  of  s(Hne 
individuals,  entire,  or  nearly  perfect  skeletons; — among  them, 
those  of  vast  dimensions  have  been  discovered,  enclosed  in  the 
solid  rocks,  along  with  their  petrified  and  half-digested  food,  and 
with  their  exuviae,  called  coprolites. 

Marstj^pials, — !£  the  reptiles  formed  the  transition  from  the 
marine  animals  upward — ^the  marsupials,  as  they  are  called,  were 

-  the  link  between  the  ancient  reptiles  and  terrestrial  quadrupeds. 
The  marsupials,  of  which  the  opossum  is  an  example,  receive  their 
young  (which,  although  bom,  are  still  immature)  into  an  exterior 
pouch  or  abdominal  sack,  and  there  nourish  them  at  their  paps, 
until  they  are  fitted  to  go  abroad,  and  to  encounter  the  vicissitudes 
of  their  peculiar  modes  of  life.  These  are  the  only  animals 
hitherto  found  below  the  Chalk  which  approximate  to  the  proper 
terrestrial  character.  Dr.  Mantell  has,  however,  ^found  the  bones 
of  birds  in  the  Wealden  beneath  the  Chalk,  Dr.  Buckland  found 
them  or  the  bones  of  fljang  reptiles  in  the  Stonesfield  slate,  and  Prof. 
Hitchcock  has  discovered  numerous  tracks  of  animals,  beUeved  to 
be  those  of  birds,  and  possibly  of  reptiles,  some  of  them  of  gigantic 
dimensions,  in  the  new  red  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  river. 

FossOs  of  the  Chalk  and  Tertiary.— The  Chalk  then  follows, 
with  its  immense  and  varied  marine  treasures ;  and  then  the  lower 
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tertiary,  still  marine,  and  then  the  middle  tertiary,  whore  proper 
and  fully  characterized  terrestrial  animals  are  first  found ;  then, 
through  the  renudning  beds  of  tertiary,  both  marine  and  fresh  water, 
we  find  molluscous  animals,  fishes,  reptiles,  cetacea  and  vegetables, 
verging  towards,  and  even  identical  with  those  of  our  own  times. 
Occasionally  we  discover  also  terrestrial  animals,  but  still,  dif- 
ferent from  the  modem,  until,  at  last,  in  the  diluvium,  and  allu- 
vium, and  the  most  recent  sedimentary,  and  concretionary  fonna- 
tions,  we  discern  animals  and  plants,  still  more  and  more  like  those 
now  living,  and  finally  graduating  into  perfect  identity  with  ex- 
isting races. 

The  pages  of  our  author  will  disclose  the  great  variety  and  ex- 
traordinary form,  and,  in  many  cases,  colossal  dimensions,  unri- 
valled at  the  present  time,  of  some  of  the  ancient  animals,  the  me- 
gatherium, the  sivatherium,  the  dinotherium,  the  mastodon,  the 
elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  the  rhinoceros,  the  cavern  bear,  the 
tiger,  and  many  others.  In  consequence  of  the  most  recent  dis- 
coveries of  geology,  we  are  hurried  from  that  which  is  stupen- 
dous and  vast,  to  that  which  is  inconceivably  minute.  The  ex- 
tremes of  creation  meet  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  In  the  solid 
rocks  are  found  both  the  colossal  reptiles,  and  the  microscopic  in- 
fusorial animalculse.  Ehrenbei^  has  discovered  that  polishing 
slate  is  made  up  of  animalculas  so  minute,  that  forty  one  thousand 
millions  of  them  are  required  to  fill  a  cubic  inch,  in  every  grain  of 
which  there  are  one  hundred  and  eighty  seven  millions,  and  their 
siliceous^  shields  are  the  cause  of  the  well  known  effects  of  the  tri- 
poli,  or  rotten  stone,  in  polishing  steel,  &c.  An  analogous  consti-.. 
tution  has  been  discovered  in  flint,  opal,  and  bog  iron,  and  the 
deposits  of  our  modem  peat  bogs  in  this  country,  are  filled  with 
similar  animalcules,  the  figures  of  some  of  which  have  been  given 
by  Prof.  Bailey,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  35,  p.  118. 

Man  no  where  Fossil. — ^Man  and  his  works  appear  only  in  the 
last  stages,  associated  with  just  such  beings  as  now  exist,  both  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  world. 

General  Remarks. — Such  is  an  exceedingly  general  and  very 
imperfect  sketch  of  the  progressive  creations  of  animals  and  plants, 
that  have  inhabited  our  world — ^have  become  extinct,  amd  are,  in 
countless  m3nriads,  entombed  in  the  rocky  strata,  and  in  the  sdid 
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mountains.  It  is  only  on  the  upper  surftice  that  we  discover  loose 
and  scattered  ruins,  either  in  the  soil,  or  buried  in  masses  of  gra* 
vel,  sand,  and  clay;  ruins  of  rocks  and  fragments  of  strata,  along 
with  the  relics  of  animals,  trees,  and  smaller  plants,  sach  as  we 
could  in  any  reason,  attribute  to  the  catastrophe,  orcatastroi^es  of 
rising  and  rushing  water,  the  deluges  of  geologists,  or  the  deluge 
jof  the  Scriptures ;  the  latter,  almost  alone,  being  admitted  to  the 
contemplations  of  those  who  are  uninstructed  in  our  science. 
Now,  it  is  matter  of  physical  demonstration,  that,  the  earth  ex- 
isted for  many  ages  before  man  was  called  into  being.  The 
whole  course  of  geological  investigation  proves  this  view  to  be  the 
only  one  that  is  consistent  with  the  facts.  To  be  convinced  of 
its  truth,  it  is  only  necessary  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  innumerable  records  of  a  progressive  creation  and  destruc- 
tion which  the  earth  contains,  inscribed  on  inedals,  more  jHregnant 
with  historical  truth,  and  more  worthy  of  confidence,  than  those 
that  have  been  formed  by  man ;  as  much  more  as  nature  exceeds 
in  veracity,  the  erring  or  mendacious  records  of  the  human  race. 

IX.  SoBiE  Featukes  in  North  American  Geology. — ^Probably 
no  country  is  more  favored  in  the  nature,  abundance,  variety,  and 
distribution  of  the  most  important  mineral  treasures.  The  limits 
of  these  preliminary  remarks  must  prevent  even  the  most  general 
summary  of  our  geological  formaticms,  or  at  most,  admit  of  noth- 
ing mcHre  than  a  skeleton ;  but  the  materials  for  information,  al- 
ready abundant,  are  yearly  increasing,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
various  public  reports,  in  the  transactions  of  learned  societies, 
and  in  the  journals  of  science. 

Of  the  primary  and  transition  rocks,  to  which  we  may  add  the 
coal  formation  and  the  early  secondary,  we  have  inunense  ranges, 
extending  in  a  northeasterly  and  southwesterly  direction,  through 
the  continent,  and  comprising  most  of  the  minerals  and  many  of 
the  fossils  that  are  found  associated  with  such  groups  in  the  old 
world. 

The  Alleghanies,  (including  many  mountains  having  local 
names,)  following  the  general  bearing  of  N.  R  and  S.  W.,  and 
ranging  between  the  Misnssippi  and  the  Atlantic,  form,  with  their 
branches  and  connected  chains,  the  great  rain-shed  of  the  coun- 
tries east  and  west,  and  rising  to  two,  three,  four,  and  five  thou- 
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sand  feet  and  more,*  give  direction  to  the  streams  and  rivers, 
either  to  the  Mississippi,  the  Atlantic,  or  the  great  lakes,  and  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

Roc/eif  MoufUadns. — ^In  like  manner,  the  far  more  stupendous 
chains  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  whose  loftiest  peaks  are  reported 
to  be  between  three  and  five  miles  high,t  give  a  geological  char- 
actor  to  the  regions  east  and  west,  in  which  directions  the  waters 
flow  to  the  Mississippi  and  to  the  Pacific,  while  the  other  contri- 
butions descend  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to  the  Northern 
Ocean.  It  is  to  be  ^regretted,  that  in  the  United  States  proper, 
there  are  no  mountain  ridges  or  solitary  peaks,  that  pierce  the 
region  of  perpetual  cold. 

Mount  Washington, — ^Mount  Washington,  of  the  White  Moun- 
tain group  in  New  Hampshire,  which  approaches  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  in  height,  being  in  44^  of  north  latitude,  and  on  a 
continent  whose  average  temperature  is  many  degrees  below 
that  of  Europe,  throws  off  its  snowy  mantle  only  for  a  short 
season,  in  July  and  August,  while  it  is  clad  in  white,  during 
the  remaining  months  of  the  year.  Even  on  the  first  day  of 
September,  (1837,)  as  adventurers  upon  this  Alpine  mountain,! 
we  were,  both  on  its  flanks  and  summit,  involved  in  a  wintry 
tempest  of  congealed  vapor,  formed  into  splendid  groups  of  feath- 
ery and  branching  crystals,  unlike  to  the  snows  of  the  lower  re- 
gions ;  the  driving  masses  came  in  fitful  gusts,  veiling  in  a  white 
cloud,  all  objects  far  and  near;  but  occasionally  breaking,  ad- 
mitted a  flood  x>f  solar  light  to  render  visible  this  hoary  pinnacle, 
and  the  deep  goi^es  and  valleys  of  the  neighboring  groups  c^ 
mountains. 

The  mountains  of  Essex  county.  State  of  New  York,  between 
Lake  Champlain  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  approach  the  White  Moun- 
tains in  altitude,  but  no  one  of  them  is  permanently  snow-clad. 

Mountains  of  Central  Europe. — ^It  is  otherwise  in  Europe, 
whose  grand  central  group  of  Mount  Blanc,  and  the  various 

*  Profenor  Mitchell^  UniTenitj  of  Chapel  Hill,  itatm  that  the  Black  Mountain 
in  North  Carolina,  b  6476  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  See  Am.  Journal^ 
Vol.xMv,No.2. 

t  See  Profeasor  Renwick's  Outlines  of  Geology. 

I  See  Am.  Joamal  of  Science,  Vol.  xxziv^  p.  74, 
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Alpine  mountaixis,  lue  far  into  the  vegion  of  perpetual  oongekir 
tion;  and  Mount  Blanc  woujd  pierce  that  region  even  at  the 
equator.  Thus  is  provided  an  eternal  store-house  of  ice  and 
snow,  over  whoae  wintry  snrfiice,  the  winds,  rendered  heavier  by 
contact,  gUde  into  the  valleys  and  plains  of  the  countries  at  the 
feetof  the  mountains,  and  thus  temper  even  the  warm  climate  of 
Italy,  preventing  the  extreme  vicissitudes  which  we  experience. 

But  these  immense  natural  magazines  have  a  still  more  impor- 
tant relation  to  the  irrigation  of  the  vicinal  countries.  The  melt- 
ing by  the  heat  of  summer,  supplies  cofHous  streams  to  feed  the 
innumerable  rivers  that  flow  from  these  grand  fountains  to  almost 
every  part  of  continental  Europe,  south  of  the  Baltic.  Thus,  the 
effects  of  drought  are  in  a  great  measure  prevented,  while  de- 
structive mountain  floods  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

From  the  absence  of  such  mountains,  we  have  no  permanent 
.  stores  of  ice  and  snow,  and,  consequently,  our  rivers  are  liable  to 
extreme  variations  of  altitude  and  force.  The  Ohio,  in  midsum- 
mer, sometimes  leaves  numerous  fleets  aground,  while  occasional 
risings,  from  deluging  rains,  aided  perhaps  by  the  melting  of  the 
snows  of  vast  regions,  swell  the  river  to  an  immense  flood,  that 
spurns  the  barrier  of  the  banks,  lays  villages  and  cities  under 
water,  and  expanding  into  an  internal  sea,  rushes  with  wasting 
violence,  over  the  wide-spread  meadows  and  farms. 

For  this  reason,  hydraulic  engineering  is,  in  this  country,  at- 
tended with  peculiar  diflSiculties,  both  on  account  of  a  deficiency 
and  an  excess  of  water ;  the  former  rendering  the  works  inope- 
rative, and  the  latter  invading  or  sweeping  them  away. 

The  future  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  countries  near  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  (excepting,  of  course,  the ,  immense  sandy  deserts, 
which  near  the  eastern  slope  emulate  the  sterility  of  Arabia  and 
Zahara,)  will  enjoy  advantages,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  those 
of  Piedmont,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  France,  and  it  is  easy  to 
predict,  that  peculiar  structures,  and  a  pecuUar  state  of  society, 
will  be  modelled  in  relation  to  the  sublime  physical  features  of 
ihose  truly  Alpine  regions.  From  this,  his  native  land,  we  have  too 
much  reason  to  expect,  that,  despite  of  the  efforts  of  the  benevo- 
lent to  avert  the  impending  doom,  the  red  man  of  the  forest,  not 
reclaimed  to  humanity^  but  abandoned  to  his  fate,  will  vanish 
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before  the  prevailing  arts  and  power,  and  the  atill  more  prevailing 
seductions  of  civilized  life ;  the  exterminated  victim  of  cupidity 
and  cruelty. 

Influence  of  Geological  Structure  on  Society. — ^It  is  perfectly 
apparent  to  geologists,  that  the  scenery  of  a  country  is  not  more 
exactly  stamped  by  its  geological  formations,  than  are  the  man- 
ners and  employments  of  its  inhabitants.  This  argument,  so 
beautifully  displayed  by  Dr.  Buckland,"*  with  respect  to  England, 
is  capable  of  an  equally  satis&ctory  application  to  this  coimtry. 

New  Estgland. — ^The  bleak  hills  and  long  winters  of  New 
England  are  unfavorable  to  the  most  extensive  and  profitable 
agricultural  pursuits,  while  the  extensive  and  deeply  indented 
sea-coasts,  abounding  with  harbors,  headlands,  rivers  and  inlets, 
naturally  produce  an  impulse  towards  the  ocean,  which,  conspir- 
ing with  the  original  adventurous  character  of  the  population, 
sends  them  roving  from  the  arctic  to  the  antarctic  circle,  till  the 
wide  world  is  laid  under  contribution  by  their  enterprise.  Their 
numerous  streams  and  waterfalls  furnish  the  cheapest  means  for 
moving  machinery,  and  thus  manufketories  spring  up,  wherever, 
in  their  expressive  phraseology,  there  is  uiater  power ;  and  steam 
supplies  local  deficiencies  of  moving  force.  Ingenuity,  conspir- 
ing with  a  general  system  of  education,  is  excited  imder  such 
culture,  to  produce  numerous  inventions,  and  hosts  of  young  men 
seek  their  fortunes  successfully  abroad  as  mechanics,  seamen,  tra- 
ders, instructors  and  politicians,  who  thus  operate  powerfully, 
and,  we  trust  beneficially,  on  other  communities. 

Southern  States. — ^The  immense  tracts  of  rich,  alluvium  in  the 
southern  states — ^the  mildness  of  the  climate — the  coasts,  less 
abounding  with  safe  inlets,  and  often  modified  by  the  action  of 
the  existing  ocean,  with  a  population  not  originally  commercial, 
give  a  decided  impulse  to  a  vast  agricultiire,  and  a  few  great  sta- 
{des  form  the  chief  reliance  of  the  landholders.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
that  this  state  of  things  grows  out  of  the  recent  secondary,  the 
tertiary,  and  the  alluvial  formations,  which  constitute  the  ocean 
barrier  fiom  Staten  Island  to  Florida,  and  from  Florida  to  Texas, 
extending  inland  towards  the  mountains. 

*  Bridgewater  Treatite. 
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We$tem  States.-'^  the  weil,  the  boundless  fertile  piakies 
and  other  tracts  of  productive  soil  conspire  with  remoteness  frc»ii 
the  ocean,  to  indicate  agriculture  and  pasturage  as  the  main  em- 
ployment of  the  inhabitants,  while  eidmustless  beds  of  coal, 
limestone,  |daster  of  Paris,  and  iron,  and  rich  deposits  of  lead, 
and  copper,  and  sdlt  fountains  both  numoeous  and  oopiotia^  fur- 
miab  means  for  a  manufacturing,  as  well  as  an  agricultural  popu- 
lation. These  pursuits  occupy  the  greater  number  of  the  people, 
while  many  find  a  profitable  employment  in  navigating  those 
immense. iidand  seas,  the  great  lakes— and  the  vast  rivei^,  which 
ran  thousands  of  miles  before  they  mingle  with  the  ocean. 

What  geologist  foils  to  perceive,  that  this  state  of  things  ia  the 
result  of  the  immense  lower  secondary  and  transition  formations 
which  cover  the  western  states,  aistaining  portions  of  tertiary, 
and  like  all  countries,  alluvial  depositiGns.  While  New  England 
im>duoes  granite,  marble,  and  other  building  materials^  of  excel- 
lent quality,  Peimsylvania,  with  the  western  and  several  of  the 
southern  and  southwestern  states,  supplies  inexhaustible  maga- 
zines of  coal,  to  prompt  and  sustain  the  manuikcturing  interests 
of  this  wide  country,  and  to  aid  its  astonishing  navigation  by 
steam,  already  of  unexampled  extent  on  its  internal  waters,  and 
destined  at  no  distant  day,  to  compete,  on  the  main  ocean,  in 
amicable  rivalry,  with  our  parent  country. 

Geological  TVeostire^.— -Our  coal  formations  are  unrivalled  in 
the  whole  world,  in  richness  and  extent;  our  iron  and  lead  are  in 
the  greatest  abundance  and  excellence ;  Missouri  has  mountains 
of  pure  oxide  of  iron,  that  have  no  compeers,  and  there  is  a  fair 
prospect  that  copper  will  also  abound  in  the  West  We  have  rsgat 
deposits  of  lic^estone  and  marble,  of  plaster  of  PlEuis,  marl,  and 
salt,  and  of  building  stones  of  almost  every  kind ;  our  soils  are  so 
various  in  quality,  and  in  geographical  position,  that  almost  every 
agricultural  production  is  obtained  in  abundance^  It  is  obvious 
then,  that  we  have  all  the  physical  elementa  of  national  and  indi- 
vidual prosperity,  and  that  the  blame  will  be  our  own,  if  we  do 
ix>t  follow  them  up  by  proper  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  which 
alone,  can  render  them  ^sources  of  public  and  private  hiq^pinees. 

Oeological  Deficiencies —  Upper  Secondary. — Of  the  upper  sec- 
ondary, below  the  chalk,  and  above  the  new  red  sandstone,  lying 
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higher  than  the  coal,  we  have  120  well  ascettaioed  strata^:  rocks 
of  oolitic  structure  we  may  have,  but  it  is  not  ascertained  that 
we  have  the  true  oolite  of  England  and  continental  Europe,  nor 
have  we  traced  the  Wealden  nor  the  Lias,*  with  their  eolossal 
animal  wonders. 

Equivalent  of  Chalk. — Chalk,  prq)erly  speaking,  appears  to  be 
absent  from  the  United  States,  but  there  is  an  equivalent  to  the 
chalk  fonnation,  containing  similar  fossils,  between  the  Delaware 
Biver  and  the  shores  of  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  in  various  jdaces 
in  the  south,  and,  as  we  are  recently  assured,  in  Missouri. 

Absence  of  Volcanoes. — ^The  principal  deficiencies  in  the  geo- 
logical formations  of  the  United  States,  are  in  the  absence  of  active 
Tolcanoes,  as  well  as  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  upper  secor^ 
dary.  However  delightfid,  active  volcanoes,  with  their  earth- 
quakes and  eruptions,  may  be  to  speculative  geologists,  the  sober, 
unscientific  population,  may  well  rest  quite  contented  without 
d]iem,  satisfied  to  barter  the  sublime  and  terrific,  for  quiet  and 
safety.  Although  the  soils  formed  firom  decomposed  lava  are 
often  fertile,  and  the  vine  flourishes,  and  the  clusters  smile  most 
remarkably,  on  the  flanks,  and  at  the  feet  of  the  volcanic  moun- 
tains of  warm  countries,  these  influences  are  too  local  to  be  of 
much  importance  to  agriculture.    ^ 

Within  the  United  States  proper,  including  the  states  and  terri- 
tories beyond  the  Missisdppi,  and  east  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, there  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  single  active  voteano,  nor 
even  an  unequivocal  crater  of  one  that  is  dormant.  It  remains 
yet  to  be  decided,  whether  in  and  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
quite  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,~there  are  any  active  vol- 
canoes within  our  parallels  of  latitude. 

Both  north  and  south  of  our  limits,  there  are  on  the  Pacific 
shores  and  the  islands,  numerous  volcanoes,  and  it  would,  be 
strange  indeed,  if  there  were  none,  within  our  extensive  posses- 
sions on  the  same  coasts. 

Records  of  fire  in  the  far  West — ^However  this  may  be,  there 
remains  no  doubt  that  fire  has  done  its  work,  on  a  great  scale, 
among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  between  them  and  the  Pacific  ; 

*  It  10  plain  that  the  lias,  so  called,  in  the  West,  is  not  the  lias  of  England. 
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for  all  our  travellers  attest  the  existence  of  immense  regions  cov- 
ered with  scoriae  and  other  decidedly  igneous  products,  as  if  theie 
bad  been  actual  and  vast  eruptions,  within  a  period  too  short  for 
decon4iosition  to  have  leduced  those  tumefied  and  semi-vitiified 
masses  to  soil. 

TVap  and  Basali. — ^Regular  formations  of  trap  and  of  basalt, 
with  symmetrical  columns,  are  common  among  and  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  rocks  of  this  igneous  family  are  fre- 
quent in  many  parts  of  the  old  United  States.  They  abound  in 
New  England,  New  Jersey,  and  the  Carolinas,  and,  as  usual  else- 
where, they  [xotrude  their  dykes  among  other  rocks.  We  are  not 
aware  that  they  have  invaded  the  coal,  as  in  Europe ;  but  in  New 
England,  and  especially  in  New  Hampshire,  they  often  divide 
the  primary  rocks,  cutting  even  granite  mountains  from  top  to  bot- 
tom ;  branching  out,  in  many  places,  with  numerous  veins  either 
dying  away  to  extinction,  or  perchance,  returning  again  to  the 
main  current  after  having  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  invaded  rock. 
The  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  abound  with  such  fea- 
tures. 

Similar  intrusions  are  found  in  the  mountains  of  Essex,  Lake 
Champlain,  New  York,  and  in  many  other  places,  and  the  primary 
rocks  on  the  coasts  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  as  well  as  in  the 
interior,  are  wonderfully  cut  up,  by  invading  veins  and  dykes  of 
trap,  basalt,  pori^yry,  and  even  of  granite  itself. 

It  appears,  also,  that  in  the  state  of  New  York,  there  are  similar 
intrusions  of  limestone  into  other  rocks,  including  the  primary, 
and  not  excepting  granite."* 

Tertiary  Pcrmations. — ^Our  tertiary  formations  are  exceedingly 
extensive,  and  are  rich  in  fossils,  chiefly  of  the  middle  and  earlier 
eras.  They  bound  a  large  portion  of  the  sea  coasts  south  of  New 
Enjgland,  quite  to  the  Mexican  gulf,  and  up  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri.  Oceanic  deposits  are  found  also,  extending  hundreds 
of  miles  into  the  interior  from  the  coasts,  where,  as  well  as  near 
the  sea,  they  furnish,  in  the  calcareous  marls,  inexhaustible  re- 
sources for  agriculture.  Even  on  the  shores  of  New  England, 
there  are  marine  tertiary  deposits,  as  at  Gay  Head,  in  Martha's 

*  See  Profeasor  Hall,  in  the  Geological  Reports  for  1838. 
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Vineyard,  and  elsewhere  in  that  vicinity,  while  there  are,  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States,  innumerable  inland  deposits  of  fresh 
water  tertiary. 

Boulders, — In  boulders  and  rocks  of  transport,  our  country, 
especially  in  the  north,  northwest  and  northeast,  abounds ;  vast 
regions  of  older  secondary,  and  of  transition,  are  occupied,  more 
or  less,  by  ruins  of  primary  rocks,  some  of  them  of  vast  size, 
while  the  primary  countries  themselves,  and  the  transition  too, 
ard  marked  by  their  own  disjecta  membra.  We  are  precluded 
by  our  limits,  from  discussing  the  causes  of  their  transportation, 
whether  by  floods,  ice  floes,  or  other  motive  powers. 

Pebbles,  gravel  and  sand,  are  found  here  as  in  other  countries, 
transported  and  arranged  by  water.* 

X  Classitication  and  NoimNCLATUiCE  OF  Rocks.— *We  are 
gratified  that  our  author,  in  the  fifth  edition  of  his  work,  has  pre* 
served  the  classification  of  rocks,  to  which  the  geological  world 
has  been  so  long  accustomed.  The  changes  that  have  been, 
from  time  to  time,  proposed  by  eminent  men, — ^Brongniart,  Cony- 
beare  and  Philips,  Lyell  and  others,  have  commanded  our  carefi^ 
consideration,  and  we  find  them,  as  we  might  expect,  since  they  are 
proposed  by  men  of  knowledge  and  talent,  supported  by  powerful 
reeCSons ;  but  still  these  reasons  appear  to  us  not  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  counterbalance  the  great  inconvenience  of  novel  terms,  espe* 
cially  as  there  has  been  no  decisive  adoption  or  approbation  of  either 
of  the  new  nomenclatures ;  nor  are  most  of  them  free  from  the 
objection  made  to  the  established  language — ^namely,  that  of  im- 
plying theoretical  views.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove  this  by  in- 
stances cited  in  illustration ;  nor  does  the  old  language  necessarily 
imply  more  of  theory,  than  that  there  is  among  rocks  an  order  of 
succession,  and  that  there  are  also  prevailing  characteristics,  dis- 
tinguishing the  classes  of  rocks  fix)meach  others  and  so  much  of 
theory  as  this  must  be  admitted  by  any  language  that  may  be 
adopted,  whether  the  terms  are  significant  or  not. 

The  terms  primary,  transition,  secondary,  tertiary,  alluvial,  di- 
luvial, volcanic,  trap,  &c.,  are  still  in  general  use,  and  they  are 

*  Tlieae  remarks  on  American  Geology,  were  inserted  also,  in  an  Introduction 
to  Dr.  Mantel I's  Wonders  of  Geology,  first  American  edition,  1839. 
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retained  even  by  those  who  intioduce  new  temis,  for  the  latter 
must,  in  order  to  be  inteUigiUoi  be  translated  by  means  of  the 
former.  It  is  not  necessary  that  every  portion  of  a  |ffimary  rock 
should,  in  its  fwesent  form,  be  older  than  the  masses  that  are  gen- 
erally superincumbent :  granite  may  shoot  its  veins  into  the  locb 
that  lie  over  it,  without  invalidating  its  general  claim  to  a  prior 
existence,  at  least  in  the  form  of  materials,  if  not  in  the  piesent 
mode  of  aggregation. 

New  terms  are,  with  propriety,  introduced  into  geology  when 
they  are  needed,  as  into  other  sciences ;  thus,  the  vast  secondary 
is  divided  into  older  and  newer,  or  upper,  and  lower;  the  im- 
mense tertiary  is  now  separated  into  three  divisions,  dda,  mid- 
dle, and  newer,  or  in  Mr.  Lyell's  language,  eocene,  miocene,  and 
pliocene,  and  the  latter  of  these  is  again  subdivided  into  older 
and  newer. 

There  are,  however,  limits  to  the  utility  of  subdivisicms;  whew 
they  are  vety  numerous  and  minute,  and  withal  founded  on  the- 
oretical considerations,  they  may  become  inconvenient,  and  pro- 
duce the  confusion  they  were  intended  to  avoid.  This  was  the 
fact  in  the  minute  details  of  the  Wemerian  language,  while  its 
leading  terms  were  happily  chosen. 

If  they  were  first  contrived  as  a  key  to  Werner's  peculiar  the- 
oretical views,  they  no  longer  retain  that  peculiarity;  they  aie 
now  rather  indicative  of  order  and  character  in  the  formations^ 
than  of  a  theory  of  origin  ;  and  as  this  order  and  these  distinctive 
characters  really  exist,  they  may,  without  inconvenience,  be  de- 
signated by  these  terms ;  nor  do  any  terms  that  have  been  con- 
trived, appear  to  us  more  unobjectionable. 

We  must  concede  the  propriety  of  local  names  for  local  forma- 
tions, especially  where  they  are  remarkable  in  their  structure  and 
contents.  Such  is  the  Wealden  in  the  S.  E.  of  England,  the 
region  which  Dr.  Mantell,  and  other  English  geologists,  have  so 
admirably  illustrated  ;  it  is  indeed  a  member  of  the  upper  secon- 
dary, but  it  is  unique  and  most  interestii^;  in  its  geological  char- 
acteristics. Such,  also,  to  some  extent,  is  the  Stonesfield  slate, 
a  niember  of  the  lower  oolite  and  middle  secondary,  but  it  pre- 
sents organic  remains,  different,  in  some  respects,  from  those  of 
any  other  rock*-*«t  least,  of  any  one  that  is  coeval. 
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These  local  names  have,  however,  been  much  multiplied,  es- 
pecially in  England,  where  new  terms  are  now  proposed  for  sub- 
divisions of  the  transition  series,  for  which  there  exists,  indeed,  a 
commanding  necessity,  rendered  apparent  by  the  researches  of 
Hr.  Murchiaon,  among  the  slates  of  Wales. 

XL    SUCMSESTIONS   AS  TO  G;B0L06ICAI«  AcFENTS   Ain>  GCQLOGICAfc 

Thkort. — Creation  is  the  work  of  God.  The  earth,  in  com* 
mon  with  the  whole  universe,  unfolds  volumes  filled  with  proofii 
of  intelligent,  wise  and  benevolent  design.  The  work  beam 
the  impress  of  a  mind,  omnisdent^-of  energy,  omnipotent-^of 
dcill,  infinite— -^md  of  consistency  and  benevolence— without 
doiibt  real  and  perfect,  although  not  always  obvious  to  our  lim- 
ited faculties. 

Without  presuming  to  know,  when  or  how,  the  act  of  creation 
was  performed,  we  may,  without  presumption,  inquire  as  to  the 
physical  powers  that  were  put  forth  in  arranging  the  materials  of 
the  earth,  and  as  to  the  manner  iri  which  they  may  have  operated 
to  produce  the  grand  and  multiform  results. 

Oranite — the  deepest  rock  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 
is  not  a  mechanical  deposit ;  it  is  made  up  principally  of  crystals, 
or  of  parts  more  or  less  crystalline  in  structure,  mutually  adjusted 
by  salient  and  re-entering  angles,  or  confusedly  aggregated  ]  pre- 
senting occasional  cavities,  lined  by  more  perfect  crystals.  Every 
thing  implies  a  previous  state  of  corpuscular  mobility,  the  parti- 
cles having  liberty  of  motion ;  and  the  only  powers  equal  to  the 
eiSect,  are  heat  and  electricity,  aided  by  water  and  the  saline,  al- 
kaline, acid,  and  other  soluble  chemical  agents ;  these  we  now 
find  abundantly  iji  the  constitution  of  the  rocks,  and  they  or  their 
elements  were  therefore  or^inally  provided  in  the  grand  store- 
house of  created  materials.^ 

ComptsroHve  Agency  of  Fire,  Water  and  Electricity. — ^The 
accumulation  of  geological-  evidence  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
f^evalence  of  fire  in  the  interior  of  thQ  planet ,-  the  portion  in 
actual  ignition  or  fusion,  in  order  to  be  sufficient  to  feed  the 
host  of  volcanoes  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  must  be  very  ex- 
tensive, and  the  regularly  increasing  ten^perature  as  we  descend 
into  the  earth — regular  on  the  whole,  although  accumulating  in 
different  ratios,  in  different  places  aud  countries,  concurring  with 
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the  evidenee  of  vdcanoei,  fuDy  establishes  the  dominicm  of  in* 
temal  fire.  Our  knowledge  of  the  powers  that  generate  heal,  in 
many  modes  of  chemical  and  mechanical  action,  and  more  than 
all,  by  galvanism,  tenders  it  entirely  credible,  that  any  portion  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  whose  origin  appears  to  have  been  igneous, 
may  have  been  really  derived  from  that  source.  Any  part  of 
the  interior  may,  therefore,  have  been  melted,  and  if  not  now 
in  ignition  or  fusi<m,  it  may  readily  pass  to  that  condition  by  a 
transfer  or  increased  energy  of  the  powers  which,  even  in  our 
e^nparatively  small  experiments,  are  sufficient  to  generate,  in- 
stantly, the  most  intense  heat,  in  the  most  un&vorable  circum- 
stances. 

'  It  is  extremely  probable  then,  that  heat  may  hare  wrought 
those  wonders  in  our  earth  which  demand  extensive  fluidity — 
fluidity  by  fire,  rather  than  by  water.  Fire  and  galvanic  electri- 
city have  this  vast  advantage  over  any  fluid  solvent,  liamely,  that 
they  can  render  any  substances  fluid,  without  die  addition  of  more 
matter,  to  that  which  is'  to  be  thus  made  fluid ;  the  materials 
themsellves  become,  in  a  sense,  the  source  of  the  heat  needed  to 
melt  them,  and  it  is  without  doubt  that  this  agent  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  render  the  entire  planet  fluid.  This  may  be  granted, 
without  deciding  the  question,  whether  it  has  ever  actually  been 
in  this  condition.  Thus  far  we  beUeve,  that  the  opinicms  of  most 
geologists  will  carry  them  at  the  present  day ;  and  if  our  views 
are  different  from  those  formerly  expressed  in  connection  with 
this  work,  the  change  is  the  result  of  conviction  founded  on  ad- 
equate evidence. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  heat  in  the  earth  is  not  an  accidental 
occurrerice,  like  our  fires  kindled  on  the  surface ;  it  is  not  the  re- 
sult merely  of  transient  combustion ;  it  is  an  inherent  and  ever 
active  principle,  concentrated  at  one  time  in  a  particular  region, 
and  at  another  time  in  a  dififerent  place ;  now,  slumbering  tot 
ages,  and  then  revived  or  transferred^  but  unextinguished  and  un* 
extinguishable.  It  must  have  been  prevalent  in  eariy  ages  in  the 
deep  interior  of  the  planet,  and  indeed  all  that  now  bears  evi- 
dence of  an  origin  fiom  fire,  is  by  fiir  the  greater  portion  of  the 
earth,  while  the  depositions  evidently  produced  by  water,  and 
by  aqueous  solutions,  are  but  a  very  small  film  compared  with 
the  whole. 
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Wai^  and  SohMe  Chemical  Ag-enis.—JjsBYixxg  oiit  of  the 
question,  for  the  present,  the  geological  formations  that  are  evi-* . 
dently  aqueous,  and  are  so  regarded  by  all  geologists,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit,  that  in  the  eaily  periods  of  the  plaiiet  the  ocean 
must  have  prevailed  &r  more  extensively  than  now,  if  not  uni* 
venally;  or,  in  other  words,  the  existing  dry  land  must  have 
been  under  water.    If  granite  had  been  melted  under  atmoe* 
pheric  pressure  alone,  or  when  there  was  no  atmo8]di6re,  its  sur- 
face would  have  been  inflated  and  porous,  like  the  upper  current 
of  lithoid  lavas ;  but,  if  melted  under  the  pressure  of  wateir,  it  may 
be  of  several  miles  in  height,  it  would,  on  cooling  from  fusion, 
crystallize,  and  become  as  we  see  it,  a  soUd  mass.     The  same  re- 
mark will  apply  to  sienite,  to  porphyry,  to  trap,  to  serpentine,  ice. 
which  are  admitted  to  have  had  an  igneous  origin. 

Earh/  and  Present  Ocean, — ^Nbw,  what  properties  may  we 
fiuriy  suppose  would  have  belonged  to  the  waters  that  hovered 
over  the  yet  embryo  islands  and  continents,  still  immersed  in 
tbeir  native  element,  before  the  elevation  commencidd,  by  which 
the  dry  land  was  made  to  appear,  and  wfaatj  qualities  may  we 
not  suppose  the  present  ocean  to  possess  at  profound  depths, 
where  its  ptessure  is  great^  and  in  those  {daces  where  the  heat 
may  also  be  active  and  long  prevailing. 

Modified  Properties, — ^Water,  under  such  circumstances,  must 
evidently  be  a  fluid  of  very  peculiar  inroperties.     It  must  contain 
all  the  chemical  agents  not  only  that  are  soluble  in  it,  but  also 
that  are  soluble  in  a  compound  fluid,  consisting  Of  water,  and 
of  other  agents  still  more  active.     The  acids  would  be  solvents 
for  the  alkalies,  the  metallic  oxides,  and  most  of  the  earths;  the 
alkalies  would  be  solvents  for  alumina  and  silica ;  acids  and  alka- 
lies may  have  alternately  prevailed ;  and  even  if  acids,  alkaliiss, 
earths,  and  the  other  metallic  oxides,  had  been  present  at  the  same 
time,  and  had  formed  salts,  these  compounds,*so  far  as  they  Were 
soluble  in  water,  would  also  impart  to  the  fluid  peculiar  solvent 
powers ;  while  those  compounds  whidi  were  precipitated,  would 
be  thus  removed,  so  as  not  to  impede  other  agencies.    In  the 
constitution  of  mineral  bodies,  we  find  all  the  active  chemical 
agents,  oxygen,  iodine,  chlorine,  fluorine ;  and  doubtless  bromine 
will  be  found;  the  acids  and  alkalies  are  abundant;  soda  exists 
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in  great  quantities ;  potassa  is  not  aofrequeht  in  minerals,  and 
lithia  is  found  in  sereral.  The  alkalies  are  largely,  and  the  alka- 
line earths  are  considerably  soluble  in  water ;  all  the  earths  ex- 
cept silica  unite  with  acids,  and  even  this  is  easily  dissalred  by 
hydro*fluoric  acid.  Thus  all  the  metallic  oxides  are  soluble,  either 
in  acids  or  alkalies ;  the  metals  and  combustibles  combine  readily 
with  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine  and  fluorine ;  carbon*  and 
other  combustibles  become  soluble  by  combination  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  supporters  of  combustion. 

If  the  elements  came  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator  in  a  state 
of  freedom,  their  first  action  must  have  been  attended  with  in- 
tense energy,  and  innumerable  combinations  and  decompositions 
would  have  taken  place,  the  great  agents  encountering  each  other 
at  every  turn,  and  thus  developing  a  new  order  of  things. 

Solubility  of  Silica  and  Alumina. — ^It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
quartz,  feldspar  and  mica,  the  prevaling  minerals  in  granite,  gneiss, 
and  mica  state,  are  composed  mainly  of  silica  and  alumina.  Mow 
silica  and  alumina  are  (as  already  remarked)  readily  soluble  in  the 
fixed  alkalies :  alumina  is  soluble  in  acids ;  silica  in  hydro-fluoric 
acid,  and  this  agent  can  render  silica  gaseous.  There  are  notable 
quantities  of  potassa  and  soda  in  both  feldspar  and  mica,  and 
fluoric  acid  has  been  found  in  the  latter;  it  appears  therefore,  that 
those  solvents  were  present  at  the  birth  of  these  minerals,  and 
entered  into  their  constitution.  Alkali  exists  in  the  earth  in  vast 
abundance,  and  thus  even  silica  and  alumina  may  have  been 
provided  with  an  approjnriate  solvent. 

The"  solubility  of  all  the  existing  materials  that  fonn  the  crust 
of  the  globe ;  their  solubility  either  in  their  elementary  forms, 
or  in  their  proximate  or  complex  combinations,  is  then  a  truth 
clearly  demonstrable,  and  actually  demonstrated. 

Auxiliaty  Power  of  Heat — The  activity  of  chemical  agents, 
especially  if  subjected  to  pressure,  is  much  increased  by  a  high 
temperature.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  we  should  suppose, 
that  those  causes  which  now  feed  the  fires  of  more  than  three  hun- 
dred active  volcanoes,  were  dormant  in  the  youth  of  the  planet 
On  the  contrary,  innumerable  extinct  or  quiescent  volcanoes,  re- 
cord the  ancient  energy  and  extent  of  internal  fire,  which  would 

*  Caii>on  and  chlorine  do  not  unite  directly,  but  tliej  combine  through  the 
agency  of  hydrogen  in  olefiant  gaa  and  chloric  ether. 
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operate  both  as  an  auxiliary  to  solutioa,  and  in  its  own  proper 
agency  by  fusion. 

Add  to  all  this,  the  intense  action  of  the  deep  seated  fires  which 
have  melted  granite  and  other  igneous  rocks,  and  we  find  ample 
evidence  both  of  the  direct  and  auxiliary  agency  of  internal  heat. 
Before  the  emergence  of  the  land  from  the  ocean,  all  volcanoes 
must  have  beeiL  submarine,  as  many  now  are.  They  would  all 
therefore  act  under  vast  pressure,  a  pressure  not  even  approached 
by  modem  experiment,  and  the  heat  thus  accumulated  must  have 
given  great  activity  to  water  and  to  aqueous  solutions  of  chemical 
agents. 

Thus  both  mechanical  and  chemical  laws  conspire  to  produce 
solotion  and  fusion  on  the  greatest  scale,  and  with  the  greatest 
energy.  By  fusion  and  softening  by  fire ;  by  solution  and  soften- 
ing by  watOT,  and  its  dissolved  chemical  agents,  which  may  have 
been  even  ignited  under  the  enormous  pressure  of  miles  of  ocean, 
we  may  suppose  chemical  depositions  to  have  jMroceeded.  contem- 
poraneously or  in  succession ;  confusedly,  as  in  granite,  or  in  lay- 
ers, as  in  gneiss  and  mica  slate ;  and  the  imbedded  minerals  of 
the  primary  rocks,  the  garnets,  the  staurotides^  the  tourmalins, 
the  beryls,  and  others,  whose  elements  were  present,  crystallized 
by  their  affinities,  forming  first  the  integrant  atoms^  whose  pro- 
gressive aggregation  {voduced  the  beautiful  crystalline  solids,  that 
in  a  peculiar  manner  adorn  the  early  fonnations  of  the  globe. 

Water  and  fire  and  pressure,  and  all  the  great  chemical  agents, 
may  thus  have  conspired,  in  acccordance  with  physical  laws,  in 
efifecting  the  arrangement  of  the  crust  of  the  planet 

Yiolent  movements  were  the  natural  result  of  this  state  of  things. 
Igneous  agency,  the  parent  of  earthquakes,  acting  beneath  the 
rocks  already  formed,  and  beneath  the  incumbent  ocean,  would  ef 
course  produce  fractures,  dislocations  and  distortions,  tortuous  flex- 
ions, injections  of  veins  and  dykes,  heavings,  subsidence  and  ele^ 
vation  of  strata,  called  faults  by  the  miners,  and  iimumerable  ir- 
regularities. 

In  the  same  manner  many  of  the  trap  rocli^  wer6  probably 
thrown  up  beneath  the  primeval  ocean  ,*  they  broke  through  the 
strata  and  congealed  above  or  between  or  among  them,  in  ri(^es, 
peaks  or  flats ;  or  they  were  injected  in  dykes  or  veins,  or  driven, 
laterally,  between  the  strata,  rending  them  asunder^  as  if  cleft  by 
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wedges.  Whm,  after  the  emergence  of  landj  they  burst  out  be^ 
neath  the  atmosphere,  they  formed  true  volcanoes. 

Inference. — ^While,  by  a  vast  accumulation  of  evidence,  the 
claims  of  heat  have  been  greatly  and  justly  enlarged,  and  as  re- 
gards the  great  mass  of  the  globe,  fusion  has,  by  rightful  au- 
thority, been  substituted  for  solution,  Vcdean  has  thus  triumphed 
over  Neptune ;  but  the  latter  still  enjoys  no  mean  domioioD, 
either  in  extent  or  in  power.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  eiq^ 
geological  phenomena  without  having  recourse  to  both  these 
mighty  agents,  the  one  ruling  the  immense  interior  kingdom, 
the  other  the  external,  through  whose  superficial  territories  the 
restless  monarch  of  fire  makes  occasional  and  violent  eroptioDS, 
establishing  often  only  a  transient  sway,  and  after  menacing  uni* 
vasal  destruction,  retreating  again  to  his  hot  domain,  leaving  mere- 
ly ihe  vestiges  of  his  destructive  aggression.  At  other  times  and 
places  the  irruption  is  sustained ;  age  after  age,  subtettanean  thim- 
der  and  agitations  celebrate  the  victory,  and  a  burning  signal- 
light  is  hung  out  against  the  skies,  the  emblem  of  conquest  by 
fire. 

While  we  have  vindicated  the  too  much  neglected  effects  of 
water  and  aqueous  solutions  in  softening,  modifying,  or  disstdv- 
ing  mineral  bodies,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  the  solution  of  the 
entire  planet,  or  even  of  its  crust,  in  water;  or  in  any  other  existing 
solvent,  is  a  supposition  which  no  well  instructed  person  would 
now  venture  to  make.  Sustained  by  the  paramount  authority 
of  Werner,  it  was  long  a  received  doctrine  of  the  geological  schools, 
and  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising,  that  his  prevailing  eloquence  and 
the  zeal^of  his  numerous  disciples,  trained  under  the  very  sound 
of  his  voice,  should  have  given  extensive  currency  to  this  theory. 

Those  who  have  been  among  the  last  to  retreat  from  this  un- 
tenable ground,  have  however  no  cause  for  mortification,  since 
the  converts  to  the  Wemerian  theory  may  find  enrolled  in  their 
catalogue  names  of  the  greatest  celebrity  for  talent,  attaininents, 
and  moral  excellence.  This  theory,  as  a  whole,  is  now  for  the 
most  valid  reasons  abandoned ;  still  some  important  members  of 
it  will  be  always  retained,  and  Werner,  darum  et  venerabUe  no- 
meny  will  be  ever  honored  and  revered.' 

Xn.    FiBST   CONDFTION    OF   THE   MaTBBIALS   OF  THE   Gl-OBE.— 

Both  geology  and  revelation  are  silent  with  respect  to  the  first 
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condition  of  the  materials  of  our  planet,  nor  is  it  possible  for  ns 
to  decide  the  question  how  they  first  appeared.  There  is  how- 
ever no  reason  to  suf^se,  that  we  see  any  thing  as  it  was  origin- 
ally created.  We  are  certain  of  this  in  relation  to  the  rocks 
containing  organized  beings  and  fragments,  whether  the  latter 
were  charged  with  organized  relics  or  not.  This  statement  in* 
eludes  all  formations  except  the  primary  or  crystallized  and  ig- 
neous. Reasoning  from  the  natural  products  of  volcanoes,  and 
upon  the  laws  of  crj'^stallization,  as  applied  to  ciyMalline  masses, 
as  well  as  to  individual  crystals,  no  geologist  hesitates  to  infer, 
that  the  crystallized  and  unstratified  rocks  have  assumed  their 
present  appearances  from  the  operaticNti  of  natural  laws,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  globe,  as  far  as  we  can  examine  it,  or  infer  its 
condition  at  profound  depths,  has  been  wrought  over,  and  much 
of  it  again  and  again.  Consequently,  we  cannot  be  certain  that 
in  this  sense  even  granite  is  strictly  primitive ;  but  in  relation  to 
subsequent  formations,  it  may  be  primary  or  anterior  to  them ;  as 
an  igneous  rock,  it  may  have  been  melted  in  all  geological  ages, 
and  consequently  some  of  its  injections  and  overflows  may  have 
been  more  recent  than  the  newest  secondary  rocks,  for  it  has  been 
found  penetrating  and  overlying  chalk.  This  appears  to  be  the 
most  recent  geological  date  which  it  has  been  proved  to  have 
attained.  Still,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  it  were  found  to 
invade  and  cover  even  the  tertiary ;  we  ought  to  be  j»repared  for 
such  discoveries,  nor  would  they,  if  made,  militate  with  our  pres- 
ent views  of  geological  dynamics.  Farther  than  this  we  are 
hardly  prepared  to  go,  for  if  that  which  is  granite  below  were 
to  be  erupted  above,  under  only  atmospheric  pressure,  it  would 
assume  some  of  the  known  forms  of  lava,  and  if  ejected  under 
the  sea,  it  might  take  on  the  character  of  the  traps  or  por- 
phyries. In  all  vicissitudes  of  geological  theory,  it  must  ever 
remain  true,  that  the  materials  of  granite,  considered  as  a  whole, 
have  always  been  below  all  other  existing  rocks,  and  consequently 
that  they  are  prior  in  order  of  position,  although  their  form  of 
existence  is  not  strictly  primitive,  nor  can  any  thing  among  rocks 
be  fully  proved  to  be  entitled  to  that  name. 

Mr.  LyelPs  name  of  hjrpogene  impUes  formed  beneath,  which 
is  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  expressed  above. 
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XIIL  Possible  modes  and  results  of  elemektart  action.— 
In  the  present  state  of  chemicd  science,  our  elementary  ponder- 
able bodies  are  divided  between  combustibles,  (metallic  and 
non-metallic,)  aijd  supporters  of  combustion — of  the  former  fifty, 
of  the  latter  five  ;  and  if  we  extend  the  idea  of  combustion,  as 
some  authors  are  disposed  to  do^  to  other  cases  of  intense  chem- 
ical action,  attended  by  the  extrication  of  light  and  heat,  we  shall 
include  the'  agency  of  the  combustibles  and  metals  upon  each 
other,  as  well  as  upon  the  proper  supporters  of  combustion,  and 
also  the  action  of  the  latter  upon  one  another.  For  our  present 
purpose,  it  is  quite  immaterial  which  view  is  embraced. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  first  condition  of  the  created  elements 
of  our  planet,  was  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  the  globe  being  a 
mass  of  uncombined  combustibles  and  metals,  that  oxygen,  chlo- 
rine, iodine^  bromine,  and  fluorine  were  added,  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  reaction,  awakening  energies  before  dormant,  would  produce 
a  general  and  intense  ignition  and  combustion.  Phosphorus,  po- 
tassium and  sodium  would  instantly  blaze  ;  the  other  combusti- 
bles and  metals  would  follow  in  the  order  of  their  inflammability, 
and  thus  a  general  conflagration  would  be  the  v^y  first  step  in 
chemical  action.  Water  would  be  formed,  the  atmosphere  would 
result  from  the  mixture  of  its  elements,  the  fixed  and  volatile  alka- 
lies, the  earths,  and  stones,  and  rocks,  the  metallic  oxides  pfoperly 
so  called,  the  sulphurets  and  phosphurets,  &c.  of  the  metals  and 
of  the  combustibles,  the  principal  acids,  the  iodides,  bromideiS,  fluo- 
rides, and  chlorides,  alkaline,  earthy  and  metallic,  and  ultimately 
the  salts,  besides  many  other  compounds  resulting  either  jfrom  a 
primary  or  secondary  action,  would  be  produced. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  imponderable  agents,  heat,  light, 
electricity,  magnetism,  and  other  forms  of  attraction,  would  be 
inconceivably  active — steam,  vapors  and  gases  would  be  suddenly 
evolved  in  vast  quantities,  and  with  explosive  force ;  and  the  re- 
cently oxidated  crust  of  the  earth  would  be  torn  with  violence. 
It  is  however  obvious,  that  this  intense  action  would  set  bounds 
to  itself;  for  the  chemical  combinations  would  relent  or  cease, 
when  the  crust  had  become  sufficiently  thick  and  firm  to  protect 
the  metals  and  combustibles  beneath  from  the  water  and  the  air, 
and  other  active  agents. 
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As  we  are  merely  stating  the  conditions  of  a  problem,  we  for- 
bear to  dsscant  upon  collateral  topics,  or  to  pursue  the  primary 
rock  formations  through  all  their  vicissitudes.  We  do  not  even 
aver  that  such  events  haye  actually  happened ;  but  philosophy  is 
sober  and  rational  when  it  assumes  that  their  existence  is  consis- 
tent with  the  known  properties  of-  the  chemical  elements,  -and 
with  the  operation  of  physical  laws.  Supposing  that  such  was 
the  actual  beginning  and  progress  of  things,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
oxidated  crust  of  the  globe,  would  still  cover  a  nucleus  consisting 
of  Aie^taliic  and  inflammable  matter.  Of  course,  whenever  air  and 
water,  or  saline  and  acid  fluids  penetrated  to  this  internal  magi^- 
zine,  the  same  violent  action  would  recur  at  increasing  depths, 
and  the  confinement  and  pressure  of  the  incumbent  strata,  aug- 
menting the  effects  a  thousand  fold,  would  in  later  ages,  necessa- 
rily produce  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes.     - 

Still,  it  is  equally  obvious,  that  every  recurrence  of  such  events, 
provided  no  cause  of  renewal  can  be  indicated,  must  oxidize  the 
earth  deeper  and  deeper,  and  if  the  point  should  ever  be  attained, 
when  water  or  air  ceased  to  reach  the  inflammable  nucleus,  or  if 
it  were  all  oxidized,  the  phenomena  must  cease,  and  every  ap- 
proximation towards  this  point  would  render  them  less  frequent. 

Does  this  correspond  with  the  actual  history  of  the  globe  ? 
Are  ignition  and  convulsions  less  frequent  now  than  in  the  early 
ages  of  our  planet  ?  The  extensive  regions,'  occupied  by  rocks 
of  acknowledged  igneous  origin )  but  where  fire  is  not  now  active, 
lend  support  to  thia  hypothesis,  which  well  accords  with  the 
views  now  generally  adopted  of  the  formation  of  granite.  This 
hypothesis  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  opinion  that  those  gal- 
vanic powers  which  we  ktvow  to  exist — whose  action  we  can 
conunand,  and  whose  effects,  having  been  first  observed  within 
the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  now  fill  us  with  astonish- 
ment, are  constantly  active  in  producing  and  renewing  the  phe- 
nomena of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  a3  both  at  earlier  and  later 
periods,  they  have  been  equally  efficient  in  melting  granite  itself. 

Metals  and  chemical  fluids,  with  juxtaposition,  in  a  certain 
Older,  are  the  common  means  by  which  we  evolve  this  wonderful 
power.  Even  substances  apparently  dry  and  inert,  will  produce  a 
permanent,  and  in  proportion  to  the  means  employed,  an  energetic 
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effect,  as  in  the  columns  of  De  Ixic  and  ZambonL  -Metak  and 
fluids  are  not  indispensable,  for  almost  any  substances  of  different 
natures  properly  arranged,  will  cause  the  evolution  of  this  power. 
Whoever  has  witnessed  the  overwhelming  brilliancy  and  intense 
energy  of  the  great  galvanic  combinations  of  Davy,  Children,  and 
Hare,  and  considers  how  trifling  in  extent  are  pur  largest  batte- 
ries, compared  with  the  vast  natural  arrangements  of  earths,  salts, 
metals  and  fluids,  which  exist  beneath  our  feet,  will  not  be  slow 
-to  admit  that  this  power  may  in  the  deep  interior  be  incessantly 
and  alternately  evolved,  mitigated,  suppressed,  revived,  and  aug- 
mented to  tremendous' intensity. 

In  our  instruments,  we  see  emanating  from  this  source  intense 
light,  irresistible  heat,  magnetism  in  great  efficiency,  andade* 
composing  agency,  which,  by  direct  or  intermediate  action,  com- 
mands all  elements,  and  all  combinations.  The  experience  of  a 
few  years  has  added  magnetism  as  a  power  at  once  the  effect  and 
the  cause  of  electricity. 

The,  latter,  especially  in  the  galvanic  form,,  evolves  immense 
magnetic  energy,  and  magnets  in  turn  give  out  electricity  and 
produce  all  the  effects  of  electrical  and  galvanic  combinations-^ 
heat,  lightj  or  sparks  add  ignition,  sdiocks,  decompositicm,  and,  by 
induction,  even  magnetism  itself. 

We  have  stated  an  hypothesis  as  to  the  condition  of  the  ele- 
ments when  they  were  first  created.  We  would  not  insist -upon 
this,  because  we  cannot  know  it  to  be  true.  But  in  assigning 
galvanic  action  as  a  cause  of  the  intemsd  heat  of  the  earth,  we 
propose  a  reasonable  theory,  and  we  provide  not  only  for  heat 
independently  of  combustion,  but  we  may  in  this  manner  provide 
combustibles  which  may  act  chemically,  and  thus  add  to  the 
effect  without  limit.  The  decomposition  of  acids,  alkalies,  earths,  . 
and  other  metallic  oxides,  is  a  familiar  effect  of  galvanic  action ; 
their  metals  and  combustibles  are  set  at  liberty,  and  some  of  them 
being  inflammable  both  in  air  and  water,  elastic  agents  may  be 
evolved,  and  being  rarefied  by  heat,  would  produce  violent  me- 
chanical action.  The  first  principles  of  this  hypothesis  are  estab- 
Hshed  by  experiment,  and  nothing  is  really  hypothetical  but  the 
application  to  the  phenomena  of  internal  heat  and  of  earthquakes 
and  volcanoes. 
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It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  preaent  view,  that  causes  are  provided 
which  admit  of  indefinite  continuance,  and  of  unlimited  renova* 
tion,  aud  there  appears  no  reason  why  the  phenomena  should 
ever  cease.  It  has  therefcMe  the  great  Newtonian  requisites  of  a 
good  theory :  it9  facts  cure  proved^  and  the  theory  is  both  true  and 
svffidenL  In  its  application  ^  volcanoes,  it  has  this  additional 
advantage,  it  embraces  all  that  is  possible  in  other  theories.  Coal, 
lignite,  sulphur,  petroleum,  hydrogen  gas,  aud  fermenting  pyrites, 
may  all  contribute  their  quota  of  power  to  the  production  of  vol* 
canoes,  although  the  united  effect  of  all  these  must,  if  it  be  ope- 
rative at  aU,  be  very  trivial.  Heat,  li^ht,  electricity,  and  magne- 
tism, may  produce  endless  decompositions  and  tecompositions ; 
burnt  substances  by  galvanic,  energy  returning  again  to  their 
combustible  condition,  wiir  burn  anew;  elastic  fluids  will  be 
evolved  in  unlimited  quantities,  and  all  the  violent  mechanical 
effects  which  their  action  is  known  to  produce  will  succeed ; 
these  are  among  the  known  and  familiar  effects  of  this  power, 
and  all  the  materials  necessary  to  render  it  active  are  existing  in 
the  earth  on  a  scale  of  immense  extent.  The  present  hypothesis 
does  not  exclude  the  subsequent  action  of  water,  in  dissolving 
chemically,  or  disintegrating  mechanically,  the  crust  of  the  globe ; 
icfi  water,  fire,  and  all  the  great  chemical  and  mechanical  agents 
nautually  cooperate. 

The  cause  now  indicated  is  sufficient  for  all  the  phenopiena, 
and  this  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  that  has  been,  or,  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  knowledge,  can  be  named.  We  may  venture  a 
step  farther ;  it  is  certainly  possible, — perhaps  it  is  not  improba- 
ble, that  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  and  of  the  fixed  stars  may 
have  a  similar  origin.  To  the  eye  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  to 
vulgar  apprehension,  the  sun  is  an  ignited  body,  and  we  know 
not  of  any  power  but  the  electrical  that  can  j)erpetuate  this  con- 
dition. It  is  not  necessary  to  speculate  as  to  the  mode  of  excite- 
ment, but  we  may  remark,  that  fluids  are  not  indispensable ;  the 
power  may  be  evolved  from  dry  substances,  and  even  between 
good  conductors,  if  heat  be  applied  in  the  beginning ;  electricity 
may  produce  heat,  and  heat  may  excite  electricity,  and  both  have 
the  most  intimate  and  reciprocal  relations  to  magnetism.  Thus 
a  circle  of  agencies  is  provided  which  being  mutually  causes  and 
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effects  may  continue  to  operate  in  an  endless  cycle  whose  ter- 
mination will  not  be  fixed  by  the  exhaustion  of  phyical  power, 
which  never  tires  nor  grows  old,  and  will  cease  to  act  only  when 
the  Creator  shall  fix  its  limit  and  annul  the  fiat  that  called  it  into 
being. 

XIV.  Relation  op  Geoloot  to  the  earlt  Scbiptobe  EQs- 
TORT.— In  this  country,  the  cultivation  of- scientific  geology  is  of 
so  recent  a  date,  that  many  of  our  most  intelligent  and  well  edu- 
cated people  are  strangers  even  to  its  elements ;  are  unacquainted 
with  its  amazing  store  of  facts,  and  are  startled,  when  any  other 
geologicdi  epochs  are  spoken  of  than  the  creation  and  the  deluge. 
But,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  there  arer  innumerable  and  decisive 
proofs  of  successive  revolutions,  and  of  a  gradual  progress  in  the 
course  of  geological  events,  implying,  on  the  whole,  a  regular 
order  in  the  formation  of  the  crust  of  the  planet,  which  events 
necessarily  imply  much  time,  and  cannot  be  referred,  exclusively, 
to  any  course  of  diluvial  action.  It  is  impossible,  to  r^er  to  this 
cause,  rocks  oontairung  consolidated  water- worn  ruins  and  frag- 
ments, and  organized  remains,  entombed  in  the  firm  strata  aad 
mountains.  The  fossil  organic  kingdom  presents  a  vast  field  of 
observation  and  instruction,  and  it  is  less  known,  even  to  the 
greater  number  of  intellectual  persons,  than  almost  any  depart- 
ment  of  knowledge.  None  but  geologists  study  it  with  diligence, 
and  none  who  have  not  made  themselves  masters  of  the  facts,  are 
qualified  to  judge  of  their  importance,  and  of  their  bearing.  To 
understand  tlie  subject,  we  must  study  in  the  fields,  in  the  mines 
and  mountains,  or,  as  an  imperfect  substitute,  in  the  cabinet. 
Persons  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  this  species  of  informationy 
are  destitute  of  the  means  of  forming  a  correct  judgment,  they 
neither  know  the  facts,  nor  can  they  compare  one  truth  in  geol- 
ogy with  another,  so  as  to  estimate  their  mutual  relation.  On 
this  subject,  it  is,  therefore,  very  difficult  to  find  access,  to  many 
minds,  otherwise  enlightened,  and  habituated  to  receive  and 
weigh  evidence,  with  candor  and  intelligence.  The  obvious 
reason  is,  that  they  are  not  in  possession  of  the  first  elementary 
conceptions ;  and  when  the  facts  are  stated,  if  they  are  not  de^ 
nied,  they  are  neglected,  because  they  are  inconsistent  with  their 
habits  of  thought,  and  because  they  make  no  distinct  impression. 
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they  are  fupposed  tor  be  dreams  or  pictures  of  the  imagination ; 
thus  they  fail  to  bring  that  conviction  to  the  mind,  which  must 
always  be  the  result,  when  they  are  fully  tmderstood  and  realized. 

In  this  country,  where  the  moral  feeling  of  the  people  is  iden- 
tified with  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  the  questions  are  often 
agitated  by  intelligent  persons, — ^When  did  the  great  series  of 
geological  events  happen?  If  the  six  days  of  the  creation  were 
insufficient  in  time,  and  the  faets  cannot  all  be  referred  to  the  del- 
uge of  Noah,  to  what  period,  and  to  what  state  of  things  shall  we 
assign  them? 

This  is  a  fair  topic  of  enquiry,  and  demands  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer ;  an  answer,  which  is  given  by  the  whole  series  of  geologi- 
cal discoveries,  and  the  question  will  never  remain  of  doubtful 
issue  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  has  fully  studied  and  mastered 
them :  but  they  must  be  studied  profoundly  and  not  superficially. 
The  subject  of  geology  is  possessed  of  such  high  interest,  that  it 
will  not  be  permitted  to  slumber ;  it  will  proceed  with  increasing 
energy  and  success ;  a  great  number  of  powerful  minds  and  im- 
mense research  are  now  employed  upon  it,  and  many  collateral 
branches  of  science  are  made  tributary  to  its  progress.  Its  con- 
clusions have  beeii  supposed  to  jar  with  the  Scripture  history ;  this 
is  contemplated  with  alarm  by  many — ^with  displeasure  by  some, 
and  possibly,  by  a  few  with  satisfaction ;  but  there  is  no  cause  f<»r 
either  state  of  feeling :  the  supposed  disagreement  is  not  real ;  it  is 
only  apparent.  It  is  founded  upon  the  popular  mistake,  that  since 
the  creation,  the  deluge  and  volcanic  eruptions,  with  the  convul- 
rions  of  earthquakes,  are  the  only  causes  that  have  produced  impor- 
tant geological  changes ;  they  believe  that  this  world  was  formed 
substantially  as  we  now  sfee  it,  and  if  they  have  any  knowledge 
of  its  inunense  and  various  deposits,  they  suppose  that  they  were 
made  in  a  very  short  period  of  time.  Both  these  are  fundamen- 
tal errors,  which  have  misled  both  the  learned  and  the  unlearned, 
and  they  are  still  extensively  prevalent. 

Although  the  materials  were  created  by  almighty  power,  they 
were  evidently  left  to  the  operation  of  physical  laws,,  which  laws 
also  affected,  more  or  less,  the  fate  of  the  various  races  of  plants 
and  animals  that  were  successively  called  into  existence.  But  as 
already  remarked,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  any  part  of 
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the  crust  of  tbeearf]!}  reachiikg  even  to  a  fathoifil^ss  depth,  is  oe  v 
in  the  conifition  in  which  it  was  originally  made ;  ev^ry  portion 
has  been  wrought  orer  and  brought  into  new  forms,  and  these 
changes  have  arisen  from  the  action  of  those  phyacal  laws  which 
the  Creator  established,  and  which  are  as  truly  his  work,  as  the 
materials  upon  which  they  operate.  The  amount  of  time  is  the 
only  difficulty,  and  this  will  ranish  before  an  enlarged  and  rea- 
sonable view  of  the  whole  subject,  con^irehending  also  a  just 
estimate  of  the  evidence. 

Nature  of  the  evidence. — ^The  evidence  is  the  same  which  is 
readily  admitted  as  satisfisu^tory  in  the  case  of  historical  antiquities. 

Roman  coins,  weapons,  personal  ornaments,  utensils,  baths, 
roads,  camp§  and  military  walls,  and  defences  of  various  kinds, 
have  been  frequently  discovered  in  Britain.  They  are  ascertained 
to  be  Roman,  by  their  resemblance  to^  or  identity  with,  the  ac- 
knowledged productions  of  that  remarkable  people,  as  still  existuig 
in  Italy  and  the  adjacent  countries,  the  ancient  seat  of  their  do- 
minion^ Had  Julius  Cesar  and  the  other  historians  and  writers 
been  silent  as  to  the  invasion  of  Britain,  and  as  to  the  dominion, 
which,  for  more  than  four  centuries  the  Romans  sustained  in  that 
island  ;^stiU,  could  any  one,  acquainted  with  the  facts,  hesitate  to 
believe,  that  they  had  not  only  visited  Britain,  but  also  remained 
there,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  a?  ccmquerors  and  masters.  Had 
all  historical  knowledge  of  these  events  been  lost,  would  not  the 
antiquary  who  examined  the  relics,  and  who  also  extended  his 
observations  to  other  countries  where  similar  things  are  found, 
with  perhaps  the  addition  of  splendid  aqueducts,  temples,  and 
amphitheatres,  pronounce  that  they  had  all  evidently  originated 
from  one  and  the  same  people,  and  would  he  not,  without  hesi- 
tation, pronounce  them  to  have  been  highly  civilized,  warlike 
and  powerful ;  and  that  their  epoch  was  one  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity. 

At  this  moment,  there  exist  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  ancient  barrows  or  sepulchral 
mounds,  some  of  them  of  stupendous  size ;  similar  structures  are 
found  in  North  America,  and  also  stupendous  forts,  which,  in 
Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  other  Western  states,  amaze  and  con- 
found the  observer. 
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These  stractHres  enable  us  to  realize  the  suppoeition  just  made 
respecting  the  Romans,  and  compel  us  to  say,  that  all  these  massy 
mounds  and  forts,  were  the  woric  of  unknown  races  of  men,  on 
whose  history  eren  tradition  sheds  not  a  my  of  light,  and  we  are 
left  in  profound. ignorance,  as  to  their  origin* 

In  relation  to  geology,  it  is  easy  to  make  the  case  still  strongs.  - 
When,  in  1738,  the  workmen,  in  excavating  a  well,*  struck  upon 
the  theatre  of  Herculaneum,  which  had  reposed,  for  more  than  six- 
teen centuries,  beneath  the  lava  of  Vesuvius ;  when,  subsequently, 
(174S,)  Pompeii  was  disencumbered  of  its  volcanic  ashes  and 
cinders,  and  thus  two  cities  were  brought  to  light ;  had  history 
been  quite  silent  respecting  their  existence,  as  it  was  respecting 
their  destruction  ;t  would  not  all  observers  say,  and  have  not  all 
actually  said,*?— here  are  the  works  of  mian,  his  temi^es,  his  forums, 
his  amphitheatres,  his  tombs,  his  shops  of  traffic  and  of  arts,  his 
houses,  furniture,  pictures,  and  personal  ornaments,  his  streets, 
with  their  pavements  and  wheel-marks,  worn  in  the  solid  stone, 
his  coins,  his  grinding  mills,  his  wine,  food,  and  medicines,  his 
dungeons,  and  stocks,  with  the  skeletons  of  the  prisoners  chained 
in  their  awful  solitudes,  and  here  and  there  the  bones  of  a  victim, 
who,  although  at  liberty,  was  overtaken  by  the  fiery  storm,  while 
others  were  quietly  buried  in  their  domestic  retreats ;  the  falling 
cinders  and  ashes  even  copied,  as  they  fell,  the  delicate  outline  of 
female  forms,  and  having  concreted,  they  thus  remain  true  vol- 
canic casts  to  be  seen  by  remote  generations.' 

Because  the  soil  had  formed,  and  grass  and  trees  had  grown, 
and  successive  generations  of  men  had  unoonsciously  walked, 
tilled  the  ground,  or  built  th.eir  bouses,  oyer  the  entombed  cities ; 
and  because  they  w^re  covered  by  lava  or  cinders,  does  any  one 
hesitate  to  admit,  that  they  were  once  real  cities,  that  at  the  time 
of  their  destruction  they  stood  upon  what  was -then  the  upper 
surface,  that  their  streets  once  rang  with  the  noise  of  business, 
their  haUs  and  theatres  with  the  voice  of  pleasure :  that,  in  an 
evil  hour,  they  were  overwhehned  by  a  volcanic  tempest  firom 


*  Earlier  excayations  had  been  made  and  three  female  statues  discorered. 
t  In  the  histories  of  those  times,  it  is  only  said,  in  general  tennii|  that  cities  and 
Tillages  were  overwhelmed. 
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Vesuvius;  and  their  name  and  place,  for  almost  seventeen  centu- 
ries, blotted  out  from  the  earth  and  forgotten. 

The  tragical  story  is  legibly  perused  by  every  observer,  and  all 
alike,  whether  learned  or  unlearned,  agree  in  the  conclusions  to 
be  drawn.  When  moreover,  the  traveller  of  the  present  day  sees 
the  cracks  in  the  walls  of  the  houses  of  Pompeii,  and  observes 
that  some  of  them  have  been  thrown  out  of  J:he  perpendicular, 
and  have  been  repaired,  and  shored  up,  he  learns  that  the  fatal 
convulsion  was  not  the  first,  and  that  the  doomed  cities,  must 
have  been  before  shaken  on  their  fpundations,  by  the  throes  of 
the  laboring  earth. 

.  To  establish  all  this,  it. is  of  no  decisive  importance  that  schol- 
ars have  gleaned,  here  and  there,  a  fragment  from  ancient  Roman 
classics,  to  show  that  such  cities  once  existed ;  and  that  they  were 
overthrown  by  the  eruption  of  the  year  79  of  the  Christian  era, 
wiiich  gave  occasion  for  the  interesting  letter  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  describing  the  death  of  his  uncle,  while  observing  the  vol* 
canic  phenomena,  his  philosophical  curiosity  having  cost  him  his 
life.  In  such  cases,  the  coincidences  of  historical  and  other  wri- 
tings, and  the  gleanings  of  tradition,  are  indeed  valuable  and  grati- 
fying; they  are  even  of  great  utility,  not  in  proving  the  events, 
for  of  them  there  is  a  record,  which  cannot  deceive,  but  in  fixing 
the  order,  and  the  time  of  the  occurrences.  The  nature  of  the 
catastrophe,  which  buried  the  devoted  cities,  is  however  perfectly 
intelligible,  from  the  appearances  themselves,  and  needs  no  histor- 
ical confirmation.  No  man  ever  iinagined  that  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  were  created  where  we  now  find  their  ruins ;  no  one 
hazards  the  absurd  conjecture  that  they  are  a  lusus  natures,  but 
all  unite  in  giving  an  explanation  consistent  alike  with  geology, 
history,  and  common  sense. 

Applicaiion  of  the  Evidence, — In  the  same  manner  then,  we 
reason  respecting  the  physical  j^enomena  of  our  planet,  and  here, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  some  repetition,  we  shall  make  a  statement 
of  facts,  to  illustrate  this  most  important  argument,  which  will 
demonstrate  that  geological  evidence  is  of  the  same  nature  with 
that  just  cited,  and  that  the  most  revered  documents  cannot  be 
more  decisive  in  relation  to  civil  history,  than  geological  facts 
are  with  reference  to  the  natural  history  of  the  earth. 
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The  earth  then  is  full  of  crystals  and  crystallized  rocks ;  it  is 
replete  with  the  entombed  remains  of  animals  and  vegetabl^Sy 
fiom  entire  trees  to  lichens,  fuci  and  ferns — ^from  coal  beds  to 
mere  impressions  of  plants ;  it  is  stored  with  animals,  from  the 
minutest  shell  fish,  and  microscopic  anim^lcute,  to  gigantic  rep* 
tiles ;  it  is  chequered  with  fragments,  from  fine  sand  to  enormous 
blocks  of  stone ;  it  shews  on  the  joining  surfaces  of  many  stratoi 
and  especially  of  the  sandstones,  the  delicate  flexions,  prodoced 
by  undulating  water,  when  the  materials  were  loose  as  they  are 
now  <»i  the  seashore ;  it  exhibits  in  the  materials  of  its  solid 
strata,  every  degree  of  attrition,  from  the  slightest  abrasion  of  a 
sharp  edge  or  angle,  to  the  perfect  rounding  which  produces  globes 
and  spheroidal  forms  of  elcquisite  finish ;  it  abounds  with  dido* 
cations  and  firactures;  with  injections  and  fillings  up  of  fissures 
with  foreign  rocky  matter ;  with  elevations  and  depressions  of 
strata,  in  every  position,  from  horizontal  to  vertical ;  it  is  covered 
with  the  wreck  and  ruins  of  its  upper  surface ;  and  finally,  its 
ancient  fires,  sometimes  for  variable  periods,  partially  dormant  and 
relenting,  have  never  been  extinguished,  but  still  struggle  for  exit, 
through  more  than  three  hundred  volcanic  mouths.  The  present 
crust  id  therefore  only  the  result  of  the  conflicting  energies  of 
physical  forces,  governed  by  fixed  laws ;  its  changes  began,  from 
the  dawn  of  the  creation,  and  they  will  not  cease  till  its  materials 
and  its  natural  powers  axe  annihilated. 

Instances. — They  are  innumerable,  and  are  every  where  at 
hand;  every  system  of  geology  unfolds  them;  our  author's  pre- 
ceding volume  is  rich  in  such  facts,  and  it  remains  only  to  illus- 
trate our  position  by  a  few  exisimples,  duly  connected,  to  sustain 
the  argument,  for  which  purpose  they  are  added. 

PossU  Fish  of  Mount  Bolca. — The  beautiful  fossil  fish,*  more 
than  100  species  of  which  are  found  in  marly  limestone,  in  Mount 
Bolca,  near  Verona  in  Italy,  inform  us  that  they  were  once  Uving 
and  active  beings ;  before  those  hills  were  deposited,  and  when 
the  waters  stood  over  the  place  where,  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
the  fish  were  entombed,  the  rock  which  contains  their  skeletons 


*  Already  cited  in  the  general  sketch ;  firom  this  celebrated  locality  there  are 
epiendid  specimenB  in  the  cabinet  of  Yale  College. 
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\ra8  formed  arouod  them,  doubtless  in  the  state  of  a  calcareous 
and  argillaceous  sediment ;  this  calcareous  stratum  (perhaps  itself 
thrown  up  by  a  volcimic  heave,  and  thus  suddenly  enclosing  the 
fishes)  was  then  overwhelmed  by  a  submarine  eruption  of  molt^i 
rock,  and  the  heat  was  not  communicated  through  the  bad  con- 
ducting substance  of  the  marl,  to  the  destruction  of  the  organic 
forms ;  then  again,  and  still  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  calca- 
reous rock  was  formed  anew  with  its  enclosed  fish ;  again  the 
molten  rock  flowed  over  the  calcareous  marl,  and  so  on  in  several 
successions.  But  this  is  not  all ;  this  remarkable  fortnation  is 
now  50  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  the  nearest  sea,  abd  it  rises  120O 
feet  above  it.  It  is  plain  then,  not  only  that  the  whole  was  suc- 
cessively formed  beneath  the  ocean,  but  that  the.  hill,  with  the 
country  to  which  it  belongs,  was  afterwards  raised  by  the  power 
of  subterranean  heat,  thus  emerging  firom  the  surrounding  waters, 
and  ages  since  becoming  dry  land. 

To  illustrate  this  c^ise,  we  will  state  that  in  the  waters  of  the 
harbor  of  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  there  are  one  hundred  and 
thirty  or  more  species  of  indigenous  fishes  ;*  now  suppose  an  irrap- 
tion,  as  from  land  torrents  or  a  volcanic  niovement  under  the 
waters,  were  to  throw  suddenly  upon  them,  such  a  mass  of  sedi* 
roentary  mud,  that  they  were  to  become  entangled  and  suffocated 
on  the  spot;  they  would  of  course  remain,  and  the  materials 
might,  by  pressure  and  time,  become  consoUdated  around  them. 
Were  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  be  afterwards  elevated  into  dry 
land,  on  opening  the  bed,  there  would  be  found  a  true  Bolca 
quarry  of  fossil  fish.  Excepting  the  overflow  of  igneous  rock  and 
the  repetition  of  the  fish  deposit,  and  of  the  fire  rock>  the  cases 
appear  exactly  alike. 

The  Bolca  fish  present  only  one  exam^Je  among  thousands  in 
Italy  and  Sicily,  of  the  emergence  of  mountain  ranges,  whose 
flanks  for  a  thousand  feet  or  more  in  height,  as  on  the  Apennines, 
or  two  thousand  as  in  Sicily,  are  replete  with  the  shell  fish  and 
other  molluscous  animals  of  the  Meditenanean. 

Organic  Remains  in  Early  Rocks, — In  very  early,  and  often 
deeply  seated  rocks,  usually  called  the  transition,  coming  imme- 

*  Ab  ascertainedy  from  the  fishermeix,  at  the  inatance  of  the  late  Preatdent 
Dwight,  by  my  brother  €U>ld  S.  Silliman,  then  a  citizen  of  Newport. 
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diately  after  the  primary,  we  find  the  first  traces  of  organized 
beings ;  the  perfect  impvesaes  of  plants,  with  the  earliest  coal,  and 
both  the  forms  and  the  entire  mineralized  bodies  of  millions 
of  aninoAls ;  the  deposition  of  these  rocks  was  therefore  cotempo- 
lary  with,  or  subsequent  to,  the  creation  and  propagation  of  the 
oi^ganized  b^gs  whose  impresses  or  whose  forms  they  contain, 
and  it  is  self-evident,  that  these  rocks  could  not  have  been  depos- 
ited prior  to  the  date  of  the  animals  and  vegetables  included  in 
them. 

In  many  cases  both  the  plants  and  animals  lived  and  died  at  qx 
near  the  places  where  they  are  found  entombed  in  the  rock^ ;  for 
often  they  present  few  or  no  marks  of  violence,  or  of  accident ; 
their  delicate  parts  are  often  perfectly  preserved ;  animals,  with 
their  organs  entire,  and  plants  with  their  fibres  and  leaves  in  full 
expansion. 

Occasionally,  however,  we  find  one  stratum  with  its  included 
mineralized  organic  bodies  entire,  and  a  contiguous  one  having 
them  more  or  less  broken,  mutilated  and  dispersed.  It  is  there- 
fore evident,  that  in  early  ages,  as  now,-  organic  relics  were  trans^ 
ported  and  broken  by  currents  and  other  aqueous  movements, 
and  by  atmospheric  agitations,  and  that  perfect  repose  was  only 
occasional  and  existed  in  peculiar  circumstances,  while  between 
the  extremes  of  great  movements  and  entire  quiet,  there  were,  as 
at. the  present  time,  many  intermediate  stages. 

Both  the  plapts  and  animals  belong  to  races  which  are  no  longer 
found  alive,  or  if  analogous  races  exist,  they  are  related  .to  the 
ancient  ones  only  by  class  or  genus,  and  not  by  species.  Qrtho- 
cerse^  and  trilobites  are  found  among  the  most  ancient  animals, 
and  zoophytes,  shell  fish)  and  other  molluscs  are  common.  Mad- 
repores and  crinoidea  abound  in  the  early  rock?.  Sometimes,  stmta 
rich  in  entombed  animals,  occupy  great  districts  of  country.  In 
the  transition  marble  for  instance,  ammals  reposing  in  the  bowels 
of  mountains,  miles  from  day-light,  often  form  almost  the  entire 
mass,  and  they  are  so  firmly  united  to  the  rock,  ^  to  constitute  a 
part  of  its  substance.  Many  of  the  architectural  marbles  owe  much 
of  their  .beauty  to  imbedded  animals,  myriads  of  which  lie  almost 
in  absolute  contact ;  the  matter  of  the  rock  between  them,  only  filN 
faig  up  the  void  occasioned  by  their,  angular  and  confused  positions. 
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The  trilobites  had  a  jointed  articuktioiiy  eould  head  their  bodies 
like  alobsttf,  and  we  find  than  sooaetiines  donbled,  and  fiometimea 
expanded,  as  they  lie  in  the  rocks.  Dr.  Buckland  has  shewn  that 
the  eye  of  this  animal  was  furnished  with  400  lenses,  adapted  to 
a  wide  range  of  yision  in  clear  water,  and  consequently  it  was 
not  fitted  to  live  in  the  turbid  ocean  fenaeily  suppoeed  to  belong 
to  this  geologicd  period — the  imaginary  chaos.  Dr.  Buddand'a 
Bridgewater  Treatise  is  a  classic  on  organic  remains,  and  no  one 
having  the  knowledge  and  giving  the  attention  necessary  to  com* 
prebend  his  fine  course  of  illustration  and  ailment,  can  feil  to 
find  in  his  book  a  moral  and  physical  demonstratikm  of  the  high- 
est order ;  physical,  as  proving  the  progressive  formation  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth  through  a  long  coarse  of  ages,  and  moral,  as 
evincing  the  wise  and  benevolent  design  which  is  inesistibly  in* 
ferred  from  the  work  of  progressive  creation  and  arrangement. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  fossil  fishes  below  the  coal, 
and  in  the  deep  transitioi^  rocks  stUl  lower  down.  The  fermev 
opinion  that  the  early  animals  were  exclusively  very  simple  in 
their  structme^  appears  therefore,  no  longer  tenable.  Still  it  ta 
true,  that  as  the  creation  advanced,  higher  orders  of  both  animala 
and  plants  were  called  into  beii^,  while  animals  of  simple  struc- 
ture are  also  continued  to  the  present  time. 

Possible  Mode  of  CUmsoUdation. — ^There  is  little  difficulty  in 
understanding  how  the  marine  animals — ^for  example,  the  crinoidea 
and  corals  that  fill,  more  or  less,  the  transiticm  limestone  of  the 
Peak  of  D^byshire,  and  the  limestone  of  many  portions  ci  the 
West  in  the  United  States,  came  to  be  thus  entombed.  We  can^ 
not  doubt  that  the  animals  received  their  existence,  and  lived  and 
died  in  the  ocean,  and  that,  at  least  at  the  time  of  dieir  deaths  it 
was  full  of  calcareous  carbonate,  either  in  solution  or  in  waechanical 
suspension,  or  both.  When  they  died,  they  of  course  subsided  to 
the  bottom,  and  were  surrounded,  as  they  lay,  by  the  concreting 
calcareous  matter.  Multitudes  of  them  were  present^  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  in  all  the  confusion  of  accidental  position,  and 
'  therefore  were  enveloped,  just  as  we  find  them,  in  every  imagin- 
able posture ;  the  interstices  were  filled  by  the  lime,  and  this  be- 
ing more  or  less  chemically  dissolved,  produced  a  firm  sub-crya- 
talline  mass,  a  section  of  which  shews  us  the  animals  sawa 
through,  and  admitting  of  a  polish,  like  the  rest  of  the  rock. 
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If  we  ccmid  waqppoeb  tfast  pur  commoii  clams  and  oystflfs,  that 
lie  in  the  mud  of  our  harbois  and  inlets,  were  to  beeome  solidi- 
fied into  one  mass,  along  ^th  the  matter  which  enyelopes  them^ 
the  case  would  not  be  dissimilar ;  only  they  would  be  enveloped 
in  earthy,  instead  of  cr]rstalline  matter,  and  the  rock  formed  ftom 
it  would  be  rafecied  to  the  moot  recent  secondary^  or  to  the  tee- 
tiary,  unless  its  textnre  were  afterwards  altered  by  igneous  agen* 
eiee,  by  infiltration  of  dissolved  matter^  or  other  causes^  and  even 
then,  its  geological  age  would  be  decided  rather  by  its  organic 
remains,  than  by  its  mineral  texture* 

It  is  easily  understood,  also,  how  a  new  stratum,  either  of  the 
same  or  of  different  constitution,  may  be  deposited  upon  a  [Hre- 
vious  one,  and  with  it,  the  bodies  of  the  animals  that  lived  and 
died  in  the  fluid,  by  which  it  was  covered  ;  and  these  might  be 
the  same  animals  with  those  of  a  previous  stmtum,  or  of  a  dif- 
ferent order,  it  being  understood  that,  in  the  case  of  marine  ani* 
mala,  each  successive  stratum  was,  in  its  turn,  the  bottom  of  the 
existing  ocean,  and  also  the  upper  or  last  consoUdated  layer  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  as  it  then  was  at  that  place.  A  similar 
eourse  of  reaaonihg  will  dfffiy  to  fresh-water  deposits. 

With  respect  to  marine  and  aquatic  animals;  the  temperatmei 
and  perhaps  the  mineral  contents  of  the  waters,  appear  to  have 
been,  at  diSermi  periods,  adapted  to  the  support  of  different  races, 
which  were  theref(»e  called  into  existence,  and  thus,  when  they 
died,  their  remains  became  successively  solidified. 

There  was  not,  however,  an  entire  extinction  of  all  the  ani«^ 
mals  of  a  particular  rape ;  a  multitude  were  entombed,  as  is  proved 
by  the^r  remains,  but  the  species  often  survived  to  another  epodx 
er  to  other  epochs,  sometimes  through  a  cycle  of  changes ;  in 
ttie  mean  time,  new  races  were  created  and  became  petrified  in 
the  forming  rocks:  again  perhaps,  the  diminished  race  peopled 
the  waters  anew,  and  their  relics  were  soUdified  in  another  de- 
position, and  so  on  in  succession. 

Whether  animals  and  vegetables  were  deposited  iiu  the  ocean, 
(Mr  in  seas,  in  lakes,  rivers  or  estuaries,  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  that 
if  all  the  causes  necessary  to  produce  the  events  were  to  be 
brought  into  successive  opemtion,  they  might  follow  each  other 
in  the  order  supposed ;  and  that  this  was  the  £act,  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably doubted,  any  more  than  that  an  edifice,  having  granite 
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for  its  foundatioiii  iandstone  for  its  basement,  marble  for  its  su- 
perstructure, wood  for  its  roof,  and  lead,  zinc  or  iron  for  its  cot- 
erittg,  was  actually  constructed  by  the  aicfaitect,  and  comiected 
in  that  order  by  his  intelligent  design. 

The  great  truths  of  geology  are  few,  simple  and  inteUigible ; 
needing  nothing  but  the  application  of  a  sound  judgment,  en- 
lightened by  science,  to  the  accurate  observation  of  facts;  the 
order  of  their  succession  can  be  often  ascertained,  and  not  un- 
fiequently  the  proximate  causes  and  the  immediate  circumstances 
can  be  discovered  and  satisfactorily  explained. 

It  is  a  supposition,  altogether  inadmissible,  and  unworthy  of  a 
serious  answer,  that  the  animal  and  vegetable  races,  entombed  in 
such  profusion,  and  buried  often  under  entire  mountain  ranges,  or 
firmly  cemented  into  their  very  bosom,  were  created  as  we  find 
them ;  and  still  more  preposterous  is  the  suggestion  sometimes 
nude,  by  those  ignorant  of  geology,  that  there  are  no  real  organic 
relics,  but  only  illusory  resemblances  to  animals  and  plants.  Both 
suggestions*  are  absurd,  and  evince  only  profound  ignorance.  To 
any  person  well  informed  in  geology,  it  is  quite  superfluous  to  as- 
sert that  organic  reUcs  were  once  living  beings,  performing  the 
part  belonging  to  their  respective  races,  and  that  at  their  death, 
or  soon  after,  they  were  consoUdated,  in  the  then  concreting  and 
forming  rocky  strata,  or  that  they  were,  in  various  instances, 
overwhelmed  by  igneous  or  diluvial  catastrophes. 

Animal  Remains  in  Secondary  and  other  Itocks. — ^The  older 
secondary  rocks  often  abound  in  shells  of  molluscous  animals, 
principally  of  extinct  genera^  and  there  is  a  progression  throi^h 
the  mors  recent  strata,  exhibiting  a  greater  and  greater  approxi- 
mation towards  the  more  complicated  structure  of  the  most  per* 
feet  animals ;  while  the  newer  rocks  of  this  class,  and  of  the 
strata  that  lie  Upon  them,  including  the  tertiary,  contain  reptiles, 
fish,  and  even  birds,  and  terrestrial  quadrupeds. 

Savrians  and  lAzards. — The  extinct  saurians  or  lizards,  men- 
tioned already  in  our  general  sketch,,  appear  to  have  been  mainly 
coeval  with  the  period  between  the  coal  and  the  chalk,  or  the 
early  tertiary.  They  were  the  most  conspicuous  animals  of  that 
time,  and  were  evidently  very  numerous.  Several  genera,  inclu- 
ding many  species,  and  a  great  number  of  individuals,  have  been 
discovered,  and  among  them  are  the  most  colossal  bones  that  have 
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hitherto  been  found,  anterior  to  the  middle  tertiary,  or  perhaps  to 
any  periods. 

These  ancient  saurian  families,  namely,  the  crocodiles,  the 
ichthyosauri  or  fish  lizards,  the  megalosauri  or  great  lizards, 
the  plesiosauri  or  animals  resembling  lizards,  and  several  more, 
have  been  found  in  the  middle  and  recent  secondary  tertiary 
rocks,  especially  of  England  and  France,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  discovered  in  this  country. 

The  megalosaurus  is  found  in  limestones  and  sandstones  lying 
higher  than  the  lias,  and  the  ichthyoeaurus  and  plesiosaurus,  in 
many  of  the  strata  above,  and  in  some  of  those  below  that  rock. 

The  fossil  crocodile  appears  to  have  been,  anciently,  as  at  pre- 
sent, an  inhabitant  of  fresh  water,  and  of  rivers.  In  the  West 
indies,  according  to  De  la  Beche,  the  crocodiles  frequent  muddy, 
and  sometimes  brackish  ponds  \  and  in  shallows,  they  often  re- 
main for  hours,  with  the  tips  of  their  noses  out  of  water.  The 
crocodile  has  been  continued,  perhaps,  from  the  new  red  sand- 
stone—certainly from  the  lias,  to  the  present  time— -cmd  as  its  re^ 
mains  often  occur  in  the  interval,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  toler- 
ably constant  inhabitant  of  our  globed 

The  organization  and  habits  of  crocodiles  do  not  enable  them 
to  contend  with  the  agitations  of  the  sea,  which  they  shun.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  organization  of  the  ichthyosauri, 
and  perhaps  of  the  plesiosauri,  would  enable  them  to  swim  in 
the  waves. 

With  the  solitary  exception  of  two  species  of  the  opossum,  found 
in  the  Stonesfield  slate  near  Oxford,  Englaind,  no  viviparous  ver- 
tebrated  animal  has  been  found  below  the  chalk.  The  Stones- 
field  slate  belongs  to  the  older  rocks  of  the  ooUtic  series,  and  lies 

above  the  has. 
« 

The  remains  of  the  saurians  indicate  animals  of  various  size, 
from  a  yard  or  two  to  twenty,  forty,  fifty,  and  seventy  feet  or 
more  in  length.  Being  generally  amphibious,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  when  only  portions  of  England,  in  the  form 
of  islands,  stood  above  the  water,  these  animals  swam  and  sported 
about  in  the  interiocking  waters  of  early  Britain,-  or  basked  upon 
the  beaches  of  its  seas  and  Estuaries,  while  the  terrestrial  Uzards, 
some  of  which  were  of  gigantic  dimensions,  either  preyed  on 
other  animals,  or  cropped  the  exuberant  tropical  vegetation  of 
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a  glowing  clioiate,  that  flourisbed  either  on  the  dry  land  or  along 
the  fenny  and  sedgy  shores. 

The  iguanodon,  (so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  his  teetfa 
and  form  to  those  of  the  iguana  of  the  West  Indies,)  was  an  her* 
biTorous  reptile,  and  appears  to  have  attained  the  length  of  sev- 
enty or  eighty  feet  or  more,  with  a  height  of  nine  or  ten  feet 
Still,  his  remains  are  interred  in  Boiid  ferruginous  sandstone,  far 
below  the  chalk,  and  probably  more  than  two  thousand  feet  be- 
neath the  upper  stnto  of  chalk  and  tertiary,  that  were  subse- 
quently formed  oyer  him,  most  of  which  have  been  swept  away 
by  diluvial  action  or  by  other  causes. 

In  July,  1832,  another  saurian  was  discovered  in  the  sandstone 
of  Tilgate  Forest.*  It  is  described  and  figured  by  Dr.  Mantell 
in  the  Oeology  of  the  South  East  of  England.  The  reptile  is 
named  the  hykeosauruSf  or  Wealden  Uzard.  Yertebres,  ribs,  co- 
racoids,  and  other  bones  were  found,  either  in  connexion  or  in 
juxta  position,  making  an  imposing  mass,  and  very  finnly  ce- 
mented in  the  sandstone.  The  animal  is  supposed  to  have  be^;i 
twenty  five  feet  long. 

The  vegetable  remains,  as  well  as  the  fishes  and  shells,  and 
rolled  stones,  that  are  found  entombed  in  the  same  strata,  prove 
that  they  were  once  the  upper  surface,  and  formed  part  of  a  vast 
estuary,  which  was  subsequently  buried  by  the  marine  formation 
of  the  chalk  and  its  attendant  strata. 

Early  Animals^  Vegetables^  and  Goal — ^Among  the  primary 
rocks  there  are  no  traces  of  vegetation  any  more  than  of  animal 
life.  According  to  De  la  Beche,  wood  and  terrestrial  jdants  are 
found  in  most  rocks,  not  only  firom  the  old  red  sandstone  upwaidsi 
but  in  the  transition  beneath ;  proving,  that  dry  land  must  have 
existed,  more  or  less,  previous  to,  or  at  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  most  of  these  rocks.  We  may  suppose,  therefore,  that  ponds, 
lakes  and  rivers,  existed  also. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  relics  of  the  periods  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  transition  rocks,  that  vegetation  had  increased  prodi- 
giously upon  the  earth,  and  that  there  were  even  trees-  and  fcn> 
ests  upon  those  parts  of  the  surface  that  had  become  silfficiently  dry. 

*  Sabsequentlyat  a  later  geological  period,  that  of  the  greeii  iand  beneath  the 
chalk  at  Maidstone. 
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Bituminous  coal  was  fonned  from  submerged  and  inhumed 
vegetables,  among  which,  ciyptogamous  plants,  whose  vestiges 
are  numerous  in  the  coal  mines,  were  conspicuous. 

Goal,  with  all  its  alternating  and  attendant  strata  of  shales, 
sandstones,  limestones,  clays,  iron  ores,  puddingstones,  6cc.,  is 
often  found  repeated  several  times  in  the  same  coal  basin  or  coal 
£e]d;  in  extreme  cases  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  times  or  more ;  and 
the  mines  are  occasionally  worked  to  a  great  depth,  (even  to  a 
thousand  feet  in  some  places  in  England;)  It  is  plain,  therefore^ 
that  no  sudden  and  transient  event,  like  a  deluge,  could  have 
produced  such  deposits,  although  it  might  bury  wood  and  trees^ 
which,  in  the  course  of  time,  might  approximate  to  the  condition 
of  lignite  or  bituminized,  or  partially  mineralized  wood,  which  is 
often  found  under  circumstances  indicating  a  diluvial  origin. 

Two  very  interesting  facts  have  been  recently  observed  in  this 
country,  illustrating  the  origin  of  coal  fix)m  vegetables.  Peat 
has  been  found  in  Maine,  converted  into  coal ;  large  trees  have 
been  discovered  buried  beneath  the  alluvial  sand  and  clay  of  the  X 

Mississippi  f  some  of  them  retain  the  marks  of  the  axe,  but  are 
changed  in  part  into  coal,  and  still  present  perfect  wood  in  parts 
of  the  same  log. — ^Amer.  Journal,  Vol.  xxxv.  Dr.  O.  T.  Jackson — 
Ptof.  Carpenter. 

Arborescent  plants,  and  their  branches  and  roots,  are  often  * 
found  in  the  coal  formations,  and  in  their  sandstones,  &c.,  thus 
proving  that  the  gigantic  vegetables  were  sometimes  embraced  in 
those  deposits. 

Early  existence  of  TVees. — ^It  had  been  supposed,  that  the 
plants  which  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  coal  were  gen- 
erally succulent,  with  little  or  no  firm  woody  fibre.  It  appears, 
however,  from  two  memoirs  by  H.  Witham,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh, 
that  lai^e  trees,  strongly  resembling  the  Norway  fir  and  the  yew  v^ 
tree,  existed,  even  anterior  to  the  deposition  of  the  great  bitumi-> 
nous  coal  field  of  the  Lothians,  around  Edinburgh.  Near  that 
city,  in  1826,  a  fossil  tree  was  discovered,  three  feet  in  diameter 
at  its  base  and  thirty  six  feet  long,  lying  nearly  horizontally  be- 
tween the  strata  of  sandstone.  Its  composition  was  carbonate  of 
lime  60,  oxide  of  iron  18,  carbon  9,  alumina  10. 
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In  the  quarry  of  Craigleith,  near  Edinburgh,  another  fossil  tree 
has  been  recently  uncovered,  whose  geological  position  is  in  the 
mountain  limestone,  and  considerably  below  the  great  coal  basin 
of  the  Lothians.  Its  elevation  is  seventy  five  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  its  roots  were  in  the  bottom  of  the  quarry.  The 
length  of  the  stem  was  forty  seven  feet — a  large  branchless  trunk, 
•—in  some  parts  much  flattened,  saas  to  afford  an  elliptical  section. 
At  the  lai*gest  place,  its  diameter  was  five  feet  by  two,  and  at  the 
smallest,  nineteen  inches  by  sixteen.  Its  touiches,  and  many 
feet  of  its  top,  are  gone ;  it  was  probably  sixty  feet  long,  and  the 
incumbent  mass  of  sandstone  appears  to  have  been  one  hundred 
feet  thick ;  the  bark  is  converted  into  coal.  The  composition  of 
this  tree  is,  carbonate  of  lime  62,  carbonate  of  iron  33,  carbon  6, 
with  the  specific  gravity  2.87.     It  was  a  conifer. 

In  the  great  coal  field  of  the  North,  in  Britain,  fossil  plants  are 
usually  found  lying  parallel  to  the  strata,  but  much  broken  and 
compressed,  and  their  parts  scattered ;  but  some  vigorous  plants, 
generally  Sigillarise,  appear  to  have  been  so  strong  as  to  resist  the 
torrents  and  to  remain  in  their  natural  position. 

It  results  from  Mr.  Witham's  discoveries,  that  g3rmnospennous 
phanerogamic  plants  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  coal  forma- 
tions than  has  been  imagined,  and  that  proper  trees,  of  true  lig- 
neous fibre,  and  of  great  size,  existed  even  earlier  than  the  bitu- 
minous coal.* 

Fossil  Forest  of  Portland. — In  quarrying  in  the  oolite  lime- 
stone of  the  island  of  Portland  in  the  English  channel,  the  work- 
men discovered  an  ancient  soil,  which  they  called  the  diri-hed^ 
and  it  still  bears  that  name,  or  sometimes  dirt  and  bladk  dirt.  It 
is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inehes  thick,  and  darkened  by  lignite. 
It  contains  numerous  rounded  stones  from  three  to  nine  inches 
in  diameter.  In  this  dirt  bed  are  buried  many  silicified  trunks 
of  coniferous  and  tropical  trees,  the  latter,  palm-like  in  character, 
and  allied  to  the  Zamia  and  Cycas.  They  were  evidently  fossil- 
ized where  they  grew,  as  the  stumps  of  the  trees  stand  erect  for 
aheight  of  from  one  foot  to  three,  and  in  a  single  instance  even  six, 
with  their  roots  attached  to  the  soil,  and  about  as  near  to  each  other 


*  American  Journal,  Vol.  xxv,  p.  109. 
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as  in  modem  forests.  The  oarbonaceous  matter  is  most  abundant 
around  the  stumps  and  around  the  remains  of  the  fossil  Cycadeae. 
The  dirt  bed  contains  also  prostrate  silicified  stems  of  trees,  partly 
bimed  by  the  black  earth  and  partly  by  a  calcareo-siliceous  slate 
that  covers  the  dirt  bed. 

Although  the  fVagm^its  of  the  prostrate  trees  are  rarely  more 
than  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  still  by  uniting  many  pieces, 
tninks  have  been  restored  to  the  length  of  twenty  to  twenty  three 
feet,  or,  as  Dr.  Mantell  states,  upwards  of  thirty  feet,  the  stems 
being  imbedded  from  seventeen  to  twenty  feet,  and  then  forked ; 
the  diameter  of  these  near  the  root  is  about  one  foot,  and  the  de- 
scent of  the  roots  into  the  subjacent  Portland  stone,  shows  that 
its  strata  were  soft  and  impressible  when  these  trees  grew.  The 
calcareous  slate  which  covers  the  trees,  was  deposited  with  tran- 
quillity, and  forms  swelling  masses  over  the  tops  of  the  stumps. 
These  strata  are  found  elsewhere :  at  LuUworth  cave^  in  Dorset- 
shire, they  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45^,  and  still  sustaining  the 
trees  in  an  inclined  position,  but  at  right  angles  to  the  strata. 

Froni  these  facts  it  is  inferred  that  the  oolite,  full  of  marine 
shells,  became  dry  land — ^its  upper  surface  then  became  covered  by 
a  forest  in  which  grew  the  tropical  plants,  the  Zamia  and  Cycas ; 
that  the  land,  with  its  forests,  sank  wd  was  submerged  beneath  a 
body  of  fresh  water,  which  deposited  a  calcareous  sediment,  with 
fluviatile  limestones,  (the  Purbeck  beds,) deposited  quietly,  as  the 
water  was  npt  disturbed.  Two  other  carbonaceous  beds  have  been 
found  below,  and  one  of  these  containing  Cycadeae.  Mr.  Lyell 
has  summed  up  these  changes  thus  :*  ^^  There  must  have  been 
first,  the  sea,  in  which  the  corals  and  shells  of  the  oolite  grew  ; 
then  land,  which  supported  a  vegetable  soil  with  Cycadeee ;  then 
a  lake,  or  estuary,  in  which  fresh-water  strata  were  deposited  ; 
then  again  land  on  which  other  Cycadeae  and  a  forest  of  dicoty- 
ledonous trees  flourished ;  then  a  second  subm^gence  under  fresh 
water,  in.  which  the  Wealden  strata  were  gradually  formed ;  and 
finally,  in  the  cretaceous  period  a  return  over  the  same  space  of 
the  ocean." 

^  Elements,  p.  358. 
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Then  might  be  added  the  tertiary  strata,  both  mariae  and  fresh 
water,  and  finally  the  alluvial  and  diluvial. 

To  imagine,  adds  Mr.  Lyell,  such  a  series  of  events,  will  ap- 
pear visionary  and  extravagant  to  some  who  are  not  aware  that 
similar  changes  occur  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  ;  and  that 
large  areas  near  the  sea  are  now  subject  to  be  laid  dry,  and  then 
submerged,  after  remaining  for  years  covered  with  houses  and  trees. 

Mere  recent  Fossil  Trees  and  Plants. — ^Among  the  more  re- 
cent secondary  rocks,  vegetables  increase  in  quantity  and  variety 
as  we  approach  the  tertiary,  in  which  we  find  inhumed  wood  in 
the  form  of  lignite,  or  bituminized  wood,  or  wood  slightly  min- 
eralized ;  eventually  we  find  wood  unchanged,  although  inhu- 
med, and  finally  peat  and  living  plants ;  and  thus  we  trace  the 
vegetable  famiUes,  from  their  commencement  on  the  borders  of 
the  primary,  quite  down  to  our  own  times.  In  the  loose  sand, 
gravel,  and  detritus,  we  often  find  trees,  at  every  depth,  between 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  fixed  rocks  below ;  the  surface 
is  often  covered  by  boulders  of  travelled  stones,  and  the  deposi- 
tion is  evidently  diluvial. 

Organized  Remains  deposited  from  Water,  but  not  front  a 
Transient  Deluge. — ^It  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt,  that  the  pro- 
cess of  animal  and  vegetable  decomposition  in  a  mineralized  state, 
described  above,  was  that  which  really  happened.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  operations  of  fire  at  preceding  or  subsequent 
periods,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  have  been  concerned  in  the 
immediate  formation  of  the  mineral  strata,  which  contain  numer- 
ous organized  remains.  Animals  or  vegetables  could  never  be 
produced  or  sustained  in  the  midst  of  fire ;  and  indeed,  it  is  quite 
incredible,  that  strata,  containing  their  relics,  were  ever  melted  ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine,  that  they  could  be  even  softened,  in 
any  great  degree,  without  destroying  or  materially  deranging  the 
organized  structure. 

Strata  of  shale  or  clay  might,  indeed,  be  baked  without  fusion, 
so  as  to  assume  a  stony  hardness,  and  still  preserve  organic  im- 
pressions. Thus  we  have  observed  a  common  hard  baked  brick, 
lying  in  a  pavement,  bearing  a  distinct  and  beautiful  impression  of 
a  scallop  shell,  (Pecten ;)  the  shell  was  gone,  being  doubtless  de- 
stroyed  by  the  fire,  while  its  impress  remained.     Strata  that  have 
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been  ignited  may,  therefore,  retain  the  forms  of  organic  bodies, 
which  would  of  course  be  destroyed  by  the  heat. 

This  fact  is  indeed  fully  illustrated  by  every  ornamental  im- 
pression made  by  a  mould  or  die  upon  the  clay  of  unbaked  pot- 
tery or  porcelain ;  it  remains  indelible  and  unalterable  after  pass- 
ing through  the  furnace. 

It  appears  evident  also,  that  the  mineralized  plants  and  animals 
of  the  soUd  strata  have  not  been  collected  in  these  situations  by 
any  sadden  and  local,  or  even  general  catastrophe ;  for,  as  an  au- 
thor remarks,  "  among  the  inmiense  number  of  fossil  shells,  many 
are  remarkable  for  their  extreme  thinness,  delicacy  and  minute- 
ness of  parts,  few  of  which  have  been  injured,  but  on  the  con- 
trary they  are,  in  general,  most  perfectly  preserved."  Among 
the  plants  of  the  coal  formation,  situated  sometimes  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  feet  below  the  sur&ce,  and  covered  by  many 
beds  of  soUd  rocks,  their  leaves,  many  of  which  are  of  the  most 
tender  and  delicate  structure,  are  often  found  fully  expanded,  in 
their  natural  position,  in  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  plant,  and  laid 
OQt  with  as  much  precision  as  in  the  hortus  siccus  of  a  botanist. 
It  is  often  true  that  the  minutest  parts  do  not  appear  to  have  suf- 
fered attrition  or  injury  of  any  kind. 

PrcLgmentary  Rocks, — ^The  rocks  composed  of  fragments  and 
rouiided  wateivwom  pebbles  afford  us  the  strongest  evidence  of 
progressive  destruction,  deposition  and  consolidation. 

Among  the  transition  rocks  we  find,  in  general,  for  the  first 
time,  fragments  both  rounded  and  angular  of  all  the  previous 
rocks ;  sometimes  these  fragments  are  united  by  crystalline  mat* 
ter  of  a  different  nature,  forming  the  paste  or  cement  which  holds 
them  together ;  or  the  paste  is  composed  of  nearly  or  quite  the 
same  materials  with  the  fragments,  but  in  a  state  of  much  finer 
division,  and  at  other  times  there  is  little  interposed  matter. 

Many  of  the  rocks  of  this  class  are  most  palpably  fragmentary, 
the  fragments  being  of  all  sizes,  either  scarcely  visible  to  the  na- 
ked eye,  or  several  inches  or  feet  in  diameter. 

Instances. — ^We  have  seen  and  carefully  examined,*  in  place,  all 
the  following  instances  of  fragmentary  rocks,  namely: — The 
brecciated  marble  of  the  Potomac,  employed  in  the  public  buildings 
at  Washington ;  this  is  a  remarkably  firm  rock,  composed  of  angu- 
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Uur  and  o voidal  pebbles,  the  latter  of  which  have  evidently  received 
their  shape  from  friction  in  water.  ^  The  cement  is  a  moie  mi- 
nutely divided  substance  of  the  same  kind ;  but  calcareous  matter 
is  not  exclusively  the  material  either  of  the  pebbles  or  of  the 
cement. 

The  fragmentary  rocks  of  Rhode  Island,  extending  by  Ftovi- 
dence  to  Boston,  and  which  are  very  conspicuous  in  Dorchester, 
Roxbury,  Brookljm,  and  other  neighboring  towns,  are  fine  exam- 
ples of  early  formations  of  this  kind.  They  are  very  interesting 
five  miles  east  of  Newport,  at  a  place  called  Pui^tory,  where  a 
large  mass  of  the  rock  is  separated  by  the  natural  seams,  that  ap- 
pear to  have  been  produced  by  a  subterranean  heave.  The  seams 
run  parallel  ((X  a  great  distance,  cutting  the  pebbles  in  two,  and 
thus  the  included  mass  has  fsdlen  out,  having  been  undermined  by 
the  sea,  whose  waves,  when  impelled  by  storms,  break  and  roar 
firightfully  in  this  deep  chasm. 

The  pebbles  are  here  chiefly  quartz ;  they  are  ovoidal  in  form 
and  of  every  size,  from  that  of  a  bird's  egg  to  that  of  a  barrel,  and 
they  lie  generally  with  their  transverse  diameters  parallel.  They 
are  frequently  invested  by  numerous  <»r3rstals  of  the  magnetic  ox- 
ide of  iron,  perhaps  sublimed  by  the  heat  that  elevated  the  strata. 

The  pebbles  of  the  fragmentary  rocks  about  Boston  are  very 
various  in  their  composition,  but  are  obviously  the  ruins  chiefly 
of  primary  rocks.  The  pebbles,  which  there  lie  in  the  roads  and 
fields,  have  proceeded  from  the  disintegration  of  this  puddingstone. 

The  great  sandstone  deposit  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut 
presents  every  variety  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  parts  that  have 
been  broken  up  from  previous  rocks,  transported,  more  or  less 
rolled,  and  cemented  into  rock  again. 

In  East  Haven,  near  New  Haven,  the  rocks  often  contain  massy 
pebbles  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate  and  clay  slate,  and  of  the 
individual  minerals  of  which  they  are  composed.  Water-worn 
pebbles  are  in  some  places  as  common  in  these  rocks  as  on  the 
sea  shore :  they  form  mighty  strata,  which  have  been  tilted  out 
of  the  horizontal  position,  into  an  inclination  of  15  or  20  degrees 
from  the  horizon ;  their  successive  parallel  ridges  resemble  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  and  between  them  are  the  long-drawn  troughs, 
extending  with  great  regularity  in  the  direction  of  the  strata. 
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The  CatskiUs,  are  conspicuous  monuments  of  geological  revo* 

lutions,  for  not  only  at  the  base,  bnt  at  the  summit,  from  two  to 

four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Hudson  River,  we  find 

them  composed  extensively  of  fragmentary  rocks,  rounded  and.. 

aDgolar ;  their  rude  piles  inform  us,  that  the  materials  of  which 

they  are  built  were  once  loose  and  rolling  about,  in  the  waves 

of  an  early  ocean,  encountering  friction  and  violence  in  their 

various  modes  of  action,  and  it  admits  of  not  the  smallest  doubt 

that  these  mountains,  after  consolidation,  have  been  raised  from 

the  depths  of  the  sea  into  their  present  position — ^lifted  doubt* 

less  with  the  continent  of  which  they  form  a  conspicuous  feature. 

Origi-n. — We  must  look  for  an  adequate  cause  whence  arose 

the  mighty  masses  of  ruins  of  every  shape  and  variety,  composing 

not  merely  accidental  fragments,  or  here  or  there  a  stratum  or  a 

hill,  but  covering  myriads  of  square  miles,  the  foundation  of 

countries,  and  rising  occasionally  even  into  high  mountains. 

Such  are  the  effects  and  proofs  of  crystallization,  as  exhibited  in 
the  primary  rocks,  that  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  fragmentary 
piles,  must  appear  very  striking ;  and  connected  with  their  rela- 
tive position,  can  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind,  that  they  arose 
from  a  subsequent  and  totally  different  state  of  things. 

What  were  the  causes  that  broke  up  portions  of  the  primary 
rocks  and  lefl  their  ruins  the  sport  of  the  waves,  destined  in  the 
progress  of  time,  to  be  cemented  again  into  firm  masses  ? 

Causes  which  appear  very  feeble  in  their  action  produce,  by 
long  continuance,  results  which  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to 
attribute  to  more  violent  agents.  Such  are  the  wearing  effects  of 
the  weather  and  the  seasons,  and  of  the  vicissitudes  of  tempera- 
tore,  powers  constantly  in  operation,  and  to  these  we  can  add  the 
convulsions  of  earthquake,  tempest,  flood,  and  fire,  by  which  our 
planet  is  still  as  it  has  ever  been  agitated.  These  causes  would, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  perform  the  work,  great  as  the  results  may 
now  appear. 

The  breaking  up  of  primary  and  other  rocks  by  ordinary  causes, 
as  well  as  by  violent  convulsions,  and  the  transportation  of  their 
ruins,  often  to  distant  {daces ;  the  frequently  rounded  form  of  the 
fragments,  presenting  pebbles  of  every  size,  from  that  of  a  pea,  to 
that  of  a  hen's  egg,  a  human  head,  or  a  barrel — quartz  being  not 
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unfrequently  the  material ;  the  recoiisolidation  of  thejse  masses 
into  firm  rocks — their  stratification  at  first  horizontal  and  then 
rising,  at  various  angles  of  inclination ;  the  alternation  of  such 
strata  with  slate  and  coal  and  other  deposits,  their  extraneous  con* 
tents  of  innumerable  oi^anized  beings,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
whole,  sometimes  hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet  above  the  ocean 
level ;  all  these  facts  leave  not  a  doubt  that  the  fragmentary  rocks 
required  much  time  for  their  formation,  consolidation  and  eleva* 
tion,  and  could  never  have  been  the  work  of  a  short  period,  or  of 
a  transient  deluge.  It  is  evident  also,  that  some  of  the  brecciated 
rocks  were  deposited  before  the  granite  mountains  broke  through 
them,  tilted  them  up,  and  threw  them  into  positions  of  high  in- 
clination, as  may  be  seen  in  various  places  among  the  Alps. 

Diluvial  Deposits. — As  regards  the  wreck  and  ruins  with  which 
the  surface  of  our  planet  is  every  where  covered  j  their  extraor- 
dinary position,  and  to  some  extent  their  production,  have  been 
usually,  but  as  is  now  thought  too  generally  and  exclusively, 
attributed  to  diluvial  agency ;  to  mighty  floods  and  rushing  tor- 
rents of  water. 

Diluvium  is  found  every  where.  The  almost  universal  depo- 
sits of  rolled  pebbles,  and  boulders  of  rocks,  not  only  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  oceans,  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers ;  but  their  existence, 
often  in  enormous  quantities,  in  situations  quite  removed  from 
large  waters ;  inland,  imbedded  in  high  banks,  or  scattered,  occa- 
sionally in  profusion,  on  the  face  of  almost  every  region,  and 
sometimes  on  the  tops  and  declivities  of  mountains,  as  well  as  in 
the  valleys  between  them ;  their  entire  difference,  in  many  cases, 
from  the  rocks  in  the  jcountry  where  they  lie — rounded  masses, 
and  pebbles  of  primary  rocks,  being  deposited  in  secondary  and 
tertiary  regions,  and  vice  versa ;  these,  and  a  multitude  of  similar 
facts,  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  geological  occurrences. 
Curvilinear  stones  may  possibly,  in  given  instances,  be  formed  by 
decomposition  of  the  angular  portions,  and  by  various  chemical 
agencies,  aiding  those  of  a  mechanical  nature ;  but  pebbles  present 
unquestionable  evidence  of  having  been  brought  to  their  rounded 
form  by  friction  in  water,  aided  by  sand  and  gravel  and  by  mu- 
tual collision,  and  they  can  scarcely  be  confounded  with  those 
produced  in  any  other  way. 
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The  attrition  of  the  common  waters  of  the  earth,  within  the 
limited  period  of  our  obtenration,  aided  by  transient  and  occa- 
sional  floods,  or  even  by  the  deluge  described  in  Genesis,  would 
do  veij  little  towards  producing  so  mighty  a  result ;  and  we 
must  assign  the  effects  not  only  to  our  own  times,  but  to  an 
earlier  and  much  more  extended  course  of  mechanical  agencies, 
prodaced  by  agitated  waters,  through  successive  ages.  ^ 

We  must  charge  to  moving  waters  the  undulating  appearance  of 
stratified  sand  and  gravel,  often  observed  in  every  country,  and  very 
conspicuously  in  the  plain  of  New  Haven  ;  in  remarkable  beauty 
and  delicacy  in  many  places  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  Riv- 
er, and  especially  at  Mink  Brook,  a  mile  or  two  below  Dartmouth 
College ;  exhibiting  frequently  a  delicacy  of  flexion  in  the  layers, 
which  makes  them  appear  as  if  they  had,  but  a  moment  before, 
received  their  impiilse  and  position  from  undulating  currents,  and 
as  if  they  had  copied  the  very  eddies  and  gyrations  of  the  wave.* 
Indeed  nothing  in  geology  strikes  the  observer  with  more  in- 
terest^ than  these  beautiful  arrangements  in  strata,  of  the  beds  of 
sand,  gravel,  clay,  loam  and  pebbles. f  A  section  of  a  bank  of  any 
of  these  deposits — or  better  still,  an  avulsion  or  fall,  which  leaves 
the  stratification  exposed,  without  being  obscured  by  the  rubbish, 
produced  by  digging,  or  by  the  sliding  of  loose  sand — never  fails 
to  exhibit  the  effects  of  sedimentary  deposition ;  sometimes  hori- 
zontal— sometimes  inclined  at  various  angles,  great  or  small — 
sometimes  undulatory,  and  recording,  in  a  language  that  cannot 
be  misunderstood,  the  effects  of  subsiding  water.  The  beds  are 
not  always  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  magnitude  of  the  parts. 
Sometimes  coarser  gravel,  or  even  pebbles,  will  form  a  layer  above 
fine  sand,  and  then  perhaps  the  order  will  be  reversed,  indicating 
that  there  were  currents,  and  these,  relenting  and  increasing 
alternately,  as  they  were  impelled  probably  by  tides  or  storms,  so 
that  coarser  or  finer  materials  were  transported  and  deposited,  as 
the  waters  and  currents  were  more  or  less  agitated  and  rapid. 


*  These  strata  wonld  perhaps  be  now  arranged  with  the  tertiarj. 
t  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  immaterial  whether  these  depositions  be  referred 
to  tertiary  deposits,  or  to  those  that  are  strictly  diluvial. 
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Bowlder  stones,  consisting  of  firagments  6f  primary  rocks,  pro* 
bably  from  the  regions  north  of  the  great  lakes,  are  found  abmi- 
dantly  on  the  secondary  regions  of  Ohio,  New  York,  and  other 
states ;  the  fragments  of  the  primary  Alps,  on  the  Jura  chain,  the 
ruins  of  the  Scandinavian  Mountains  on  (he  secondary  and  dilu- 
vial plains  of  Prussia  and  Northern  Gennany,  (the  Baltic  inter- 
veni(ig,)  and  the  fragments  of  the  northern  counties  of  England, 
cover  the  southern  and  middle  regions. 

In  many  cases  bowlders  and  pebbles  can  be  traced  to  their  na- 
tive beds,  and  frequently  they  are  strangers  to  the  regions  where 
they  are  found.* 

Deserts  of  sand,  covering  tracts  more  or  less  extensive,  such  as 
those  in  South  Africa,  in  the  Zahara,  stretching  in  a  vast  belt, 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  desert  of  Lybia ;  the  sandy  plains 
of  Arabia,  Germany,  and  Russia ;  the  great  desert  at  the  foot  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  all  similar  deposits,  in  situations  where 
no  obvious  existing  causes  could  leave  them,  are  usually  referred 
to  diluvial  agency.  It  is  suggested  however  by  Dr.  MacCuUoch, 
that  the  sands  may  in  various  cases  have  been  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  rocks  in  situ. 

Diluvial  Torrents — LcJces — VaUeys. — ^That  diluvial  torrents, 
especially  when  aided  by  convulsions  and  by  ice,  have  had  suffi- 
cient power  to  roll  even  bowlder  stones  and  disjointed  columnsf 
to  great  distances,  or  to  precipitate  them  from  their  native  ledges 
into  the  valleys,  is  sufficiently  evident,  from  what  we  know  of  the 
energy  of  torrents  in  our  own  time. 

Beds  of  sand,  gravel,  clay,  loam,  pebbles,  and  bowlders,  com- 
pose the  loose  materials  of  every  country,  and  they  invariably  ex- 
hibit the  appearance  of  deposition  from  water,  sometimes  tranquil, 
sometimes  more  or  less  agitated. 


*  Erratic  bowlders  are  rarely  found  in  lower  latitudes  than  about  40^  in  either 
hemisphere,  and  they  become  more  abundant  as  the  latitude  increases,  thus  indi- 
cating transports  by  currents  of  floating  ice,  freighted  with  rocks,  from  the  polar 
regions.— I^eU'5  ElMmerUs,  (p.  173  J  quoting  Darwin, 

t  Such  as  the  columns  of  trap,  sometimes  of  enormous  size,  which  are  found 
scattered,  up  and  down,  through  the  great  Connecticut  valley,  often  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  their  parent  ridges.  The  most  remarkable  case  in  this  range,  is  ten 
miles  west  of  Hartford,  on  the  Albany  turnpike. — See  Tour  to  Quebec. 
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Moving  wat^s  appeaix  to  have  first  transported,  and  then,  in  a 
state  of  comparative  quietude,  to  have  arranged  these  masses  by 
sedimentary  deposition. 

The  effects  of  diluvial  devastation  are  in  a  considerable  degree 
veiled,  by  the  gradual  depositions  of  sedimentary,  matter,  during 
the  decline  of  the  velocity  of  the  moving  waters. 

Granting  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  covered  by  water, 
which  has  been  in  any  way  withdrawn,  or  that  the  land  has  been 
lifted  from  a  state  of  submersion  in  an  ocean,  there  must  evidently 
have  resulted  a  multitude  of  local  lakes,  determined  in  their  form 
and  position  by  the  basin  shape  so  often  traced  by  contiguous  hills 
and  high  grounds ;  in  these,  separate  and  independent  deposits 
might  have  been  going  on  for  a  length  of  time.  Those  lakes 
that  had  no  permanent  supply  of  water,  would,  of  course,  be  ex- 
hausted by  soakage  and  by  evaporation :  others  would  burst  their 
barriers,  or  gradually  wear  them  down,  and  during  their  escape, 
produce  diluvial  ravages  ]  while  those  only  would  be  jjerennial, 
vhich  were  fed  by  streams  and  springs. 

Many  valleys  of  denudation,  as  they  are  called  by  Prof.  Buck- 
land,  were  probably  produced  by  diluvial  action,  aided  by  convul- 
sions. Such  valleys  are  conspicuously  seen  in  the  South  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  channel  coast,  where  similar  strata  are  found  capping 
contiguous  hills,  projecting  at  their  sides,  and  running  beneath 
their  foundations;  a  curve  or  hollow  having  been  scooped  out 
between,  thus  indicating  the  effects  of  great  rushing  torrents,  pee- 
ceded  or  attended  perhaps  by  earthquakes  that,  more  or  less,  broke 
up  the  superficial  strata.* 

Many  valleys  were  doubtless  produced  in  this  manner;  and 
others  by  great  diversity  of  causes. 

Extraneous  Contents  of  the  Diluvium, — ^In  all  countries,  where 
curiosity  and  intelligence  exist,  single  bones,  and  entire  skeletons 
of  the  larger  animals,  often  of  extinct  species,  but  chiefly  of  known 
genera,  are  found  abundantly  in  the  diluvium. 

Whales,  sharks,  and  other  fishes ;  crocodiles,  and  other  amphibia ; 
the  mastodon,  the  mammoth  or  extinct  elephant,  and  other  species 
of  elephants,  approaching  to  or  quite  Uke  those  of  modern  times ; 

*  Reliquift  DUuyians. 
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the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus ;  hyenas,  tigers,  deer,  horses ; 
various  species  of  the  bovine  family,  and  a  multitude  more,  are 
found  in  the  diluvium,  or  in  the  tertiary,  at  a  greater  or  less  depth ; 
and  in  all  the  variety  of  circumstances  in  which  they  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  buried,  either  by  ordinary  occurrences,  or  by  a 
catastrophe  such  as  a  sudden  and  violent  deluge. 

It  appears,  from  Dr.  H.  H.  Hayden's  Gedogical  Essays,  that 
under  the  diluvium  of  the  Atlantic  portion  of  the  middle  and 
southern  states,  there  lie  buried  great  quantities  of  the  bones  of 
whales,  sharks,  porpoises,  mastodons,  Asiatic'  elephants,  and  other 
large  animals,  along  with  numerous  trees,  sometimes  retaining 
their  fruit.  Layers  of  marine  mud  are  also  found,  deep  in  the 
diluvium,  beneath  the  present  low  water  mark. 

There  are  also  vast  deposits  of  shells,  and  especially  of  a  gigan- 
tic oyster,  in  many  parts  of  the  southern  states.  They  are  foimd, 
not  only  in  diggingibr  wells,  but  they  form  great  beds  in  various 
places.* 

Near  Tours,  in  France,  is  a  stratum  of  oyster  shells  twenty 
seven  miles  long  and  twenty  feet  thick. 

But  the  collections  in  the  southern  states  far  exceed  this.  A 
stratum  on  the  whole  continuous,  although  mixed  more  or  less, 
with  the  general  diluvium  and  other  materials  of  the  country,  has 
been  traced  from  the  Eutaw  Springs,  in  South  Carolina,  to  the 
Chickasaw  country ;  six  hundred  miles  in  length,  by  ten,  or  from 
that  to  one  hundred  in  breadth-f 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  beds  of  oyster  shells, 
which  have  been  attributed  to  the  aboriginal  Indians  of  this  coun- 
try are  diluviul  or  tertiary  deposits. 

The  bones  and  skeletons  of  large  animals,  especially  of  the  mas- 
todon and  mammoth,  are  found  in  wide  dispersion,  and  in  very  re- 
mote countries,  in  both  Americas,  in  Europe,  and  in  Asia.  In  north- 
ern Asia,  the  tusks  of  the  extinct  elephant  or  mammoth  are  discov- 
ered in  the  banks  of  almost  every  river,  and  the  ivory  is  found 
in  such  abundance,  as  to  be  a  regular  article  of  commerce.  An 
enormous  carcase  of  the  northern  or  extinct  Asiatic  elephant,  by 
the  gradual  thawing  of  the  frozen  bank  in  which  it  was  imbedded, 


*  Many  of  the  cases  cited  are  doubtless  in  the  tertiary, 
t  We  suppose  these  to  belong  rather  to  the  tertiary. 
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high  above  the  water,  fell  down  a  few  years  since,  and  exhibited  the 
flesh  in  full  preservation ;  the  long  bristly  hair  and  vast  massy  hide, 
requiring  a  large  number  of  men  to  carry  it,  afforded  proof  irrefra- 
gable, of  the  existence  of  the  animal  in  those  rigorous  climates, 
and  of  his  sudden  extiDction,  inhumation  and  congelation,  with 
so  little  interval  of  time,  that  putrefaction  had  not  commenced, 
and  has  not  since  taken  place,  during  a  succession  of  ages. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  view  with  the  religious  world,  that  the 
deluge  of  the  Bible  was  the  cause  of  the  wide  dispersion  and  sep- 
ulture of  the  extinct  gigantic  races,  whose  remains  are  found  in 
diluvium  in  the  various  quarters  of  the  world,  and  that  whole  races 
of  animals  were  thus  extinguished,  and  their  bodies  buried  in  the 
wreck  of  the  planet.  Such  a  scene  of  devastation  was  thought 
to  be  well  fitted  to  produce  these  effects,  as  it  was  certainly  ill 
adapted  to  the  comparatively  tranquil  life  and  death  of  the  suc- 
cessive generations  of  marine  and  aqueous  animals,  that  peopled 
the  earlier  oceans. 

A  more  extended  and  careful  examination,  and  a  more  scrupu- 
lous weighing  of  evidence  hte,  however,  induced  most  geologists, 
including  those  who  have  the  greatest  reverence  for  the  Scriptures, 
greatly  to  modify  these  opinions.  While  all  agree  that  the  ex- 
tinction of  races  of  animals,  in  various  cases,  by  deluges,  is  not 
only  possible  but  probable,  it  is  admitted  that  a  multitude  of  the 
animals  whose  remains  are  found,  perished  by  ordinary  events,  by 
miring,  by  accidental  drowning,  by  mutual  warfare,  by  disease, 
by  old  age,  and  by  the  prowess  of  the  hunter,  while  the  natural 
and  usual  movement  of  the  waters  of  the  earth,  aided  by  the  ac- 
cumulations of  time,  may  have  effected  their  sepulture. 

That  all  lands  have  been  elevated  from  beneath  the  waters,  and 
that  some  parts  of  the  world  have  been  repeatedly  submerged  and 
raised  is,  on  grounds  strictly  geological,  believed  by  all  geologists ; 
nor  can  we  hesitate  to  admit  also  that  flowing  if  not  rushing  wa- 
ters, have  passed  over  the  surface  of  all  countries ;  hence  such 
effects  as  are  appropriate  to  a  general  deluge  are  noticed  in  every 
region.  Shall  we  add  to  this  roll  the  following  facts,  cited  on 
credible  authority  ?  The  skeleton  of  a  whale  lies  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain  Sandhom,  three  thousand  feet  high,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Northern  Sea. 
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So  late  as  June,  1824,  the  reoiaiiis  of  a  whale  were  found  on 
the  westernmost  Stappen,  a  mountain  in  Finmarck,  at  an  eleva-* 
tion  of  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  ocean.  The  bones,  reported 
to  be  vertebrsB,  were  lost  by  shipwreck  on  their  passage  to  Eng- 
land. Similar  remains  are  said  to  exist  also  in  North  Fiigeloe, 
another  mountain  in  those  regions. — Penn. 

While  it  may  be  supposed  that  there  is  no  cause,  except  a  de- 
luge, that  could  have  conveyed  the  whales  to  those  elevations,  it 
may  perhaps  be  admitted  by  some,  that  the  rising  of  the  land  may 
have  brought  up  the  skeletons,  as  Mr.  Lyell  supposes  that  bowlder 
stones  may  have  fallen  from  sea  clifis,  and  being  rounded  in  the 
ocean,  have  been  then  lifted  into  daylight 

If  the  elevation  of  land  from  the  deep  be  admitted — and  the 
fact  is  unquestionable — ^then  it  follows  of  course,  that  when  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  with  its  varieties  of  surface,  of  plains,  valleys, 
hills,  and  mountains,  is  raised  above  the  water  so  as  to  become 
dry  land,  then  every  thing  that  was  Ipng  in  the  abyss  must  be 
brought  into  view,  or  within  the  reach  of  exploration,  and  in  this 
manner  most  interesting  disclosures  may  in  future  eras  be  made. 

CatUrast  between  DiluvicU,  and  TYanquil  Aqueous  Agencif, — 
The  agency  of  water,  whether  fresh  or  salt,  in  sustaining,  depos* 
iting,  and  burying  organized  bodies  in  solid  rock,  (except  the  ef- 
fects of  occasional  convulsions,)  was,  evidently,  tranquil  and  long 
continued ;  giving  time  for  many  generations  of  the  same  or  of 
different  races,  and  for  all  the  alternations  and  successions  of  the 
strata  witii  different  organized  bodies. 

The  occasional  intervention  of  igneous  irruption,  whether  sub* 
marine  or  subterrene,  below,  or  among,  or  upon  the  strata  of 
aqueous  origin,  only  increases  the  necessity  of  time,  and  when 
these  coincidences  occur,  they  add  to  the  evidence  of  grand  geo- 
logical cycles. 

But  diluvial  agency  is  usually  violent,  sudden,  and  of  short  du- 
ration. 

If  the  universal  deluge  recorded  in  Genesis,  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  diluvial  action,  and  the  time  and  the  elevation  stated  in  the  his- 
tory, as  measured  by  existing  mountains,  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, nothing  could  be  more  violent,  destructive,  and  overwhekn- 
ing ;  and  certainly  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  are  every  where 
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recorded  in  legible  cfaaractenS)  the  neeessary  physical  effects  of  stich 
a  debacle. 

It  has  entered  but  little  into  the  views  of  any  except  geologists 
to  discriminate  between  these  two  classes  of  effects.  They  are 
as  wide  apart  as  possible,  and  nothing  in  science  is  more  unskilful 
or  more  unhappy  than  to  confound  them,  as  is  constantly  done  by 
the  unlearned  in  geology,  who  are  intent  on  attributing  all  geolo« 
gical  effects  to  the  deluge. 

The  surface  of  our  planet  has,  either  at  one  period  or  tnany, 
been  swept  by  violent,  agitated  torrents  of  water,  which  cov« 
ered  the  earth  every  where  with  its  own  ruins,  but  probably  cata- 
clysms did  not  form  any  of  the  firm  strata  filled  with  organized 
remains. 

Volcanoes. — ^Their  probable  causes  have  been  akeady  men- 
tioned in  our  view  of  elementary  action,  and  it  is  sufficient  for 
oar  present  purpose  briefly  to  advert  to  volcanoes  as  striking  ph3r»« 
ical  features  of  the  earth.  Active  volcatu)es  are  well  known ; 
their  causes  are  now,  as  they  have  ever  been,  in  operation,  and 
laya  beds  and  currents  are  constantly  fcmning  in  many  countries, 
so  that,  in  one  region  or  another,  the  earth  is  never  free  from  vol- 
canic action  cognizable  by  the  senses.  The  products  of  volca- 
noes often  bear,  in  their  very  texture  and  features,  palpable  marks 
of  the  agency  of  fire,  and  thus  they  inform  us,  in  very  intelligible 
language,  that  they  are  indeed  ignigenous :  even  when  these  fear 
tare»  are  not  distinctly  legible,  it  often  happens  that  the  geographi- 
cal and  geological  position  of  the  masses  does  not  permit  us  to  en- 
tertain a  doubt  of  their  volcanic  origin.  Although  they  may  form 
beds  of  solid  rock,  which  have  no  appeiarance  of  scoriae^  cinders, 
glass,  or  gaseous  inflation,  except,  perhaps,  on  their  upper  surfaceS| 
we  still  observe  their  currents,  and  recognize  their  birth  by  fire. 
Volcanic  currents  overflow  whatever  lies  in  their  way,  and  there- 
fore we  find  them  covering,  occasionally,  every  geological  forma- 
tion, and  every  work  of  man. 

The  superincumbent  mass  is,  therefore,  of  more  recent  origin 
than  that  upon  which  it  lies.  The  evidence  presented  by  the 
eraptions  of  active  volcanoes,  and  the  igneous  formations  which 
they  produce,  goes  then  to  establish  the  truth  of  geological  suc- 
cession, but  does  not  imidy  that  its  events  are  more  ancient  than 
the  masses  which  are  covered. 
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Extinct  Volcanoes. — ^Fonnerly  extinct  volcanoes  were  vognely 
referred  to,. but  without  decisire  proof  of  their  real  igneous  origin. 
Many  uninstructed  persons  were  formerly  ready  to  find  extinct 
volcanoes  in  conical  hills,  especially  if  they  had  a  hollow  on  the 
summit ;  and  porous  stones,  of  whatever  kind,  were  referred  to  a 
similar  origin.  It  was  a  very  captivating  and  sublime  idea,  that 
volcanic  fire,  still  bursting  forth,  in  many  places,  with  destructive 
energy,  had,  in  times  long  past,  exerted  agencies  still  more  exten- 
sive—covering provinces  with  ruins,  and  operating  even  in  the 
bed  of  the  primeval  oceans.  Still  the  speculation  was  regarded 
as  somewhat  visionary  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  subject  of  extinct  volcanoes  began  to  be  investigated  with 
accuracy  and  skill. 

It  will  be  SLufficient  to  name  the  so  much  disputed  country  of 
Auvergne,  Yelay,  and  Yiverais,  in  France,  which  has  been  often 
examined  by  able  geologists ,-  and  now  no  one  visits  that  region 
without  being  convinced  that  it  is  of  volcanic  origin.  This  dis- 
trict lies  upon  the  river  Rhone,  nearly  in  the  angle  formed  by  it 
with  the  Mediterranean,  and  covers  a  square  area  of  forty  or  fifty 
leagues  in  diameter. 

Craters,  regularly  formed,  often  entire,  sometimes  with  the 
thin  and  scorified  edge  of  the  lip  in  fine  preservation,  and  oc^ 
casionally  of  vast  dimensions ;  here,  black,  rugged  and  scathed 
with  fire — there,  overgrown  with  trees,  and  there,  filled  with 
water ,-  dykes  of  solid  rock  cutting  through  the  volcanic  cones ; 
currents  of  lava,  lying  where  they  flowed  from  the  crater,  or 
where  they  burst  from  the  sides  or  foot  of  the  ruptured  mountain, 
extending  many  miles  and  many  leagues,  traceable  directly  to 
their  source,  winding  along  the  gorges  and  the  sinuosities  of  the 
valleys,  now  and  then  diverted  from  their  course  by  rocks,  hills, 
and  other  obstacles ;  sometimes  damming  up  rivers,  whose  beds 
they  have  crossed  or  obstructed,  and  thus  forming  lakes  of  con-* 
siderable  dimensions ;  exhibiting  all  the  varieties  of  lithoid  lava, 
from  that  which  is  compact  like  rock,  to  that  which  is,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  porous  and  vesicular ;  crowned  or  mixed  with  slag, 
scorisB,  pumice,  olivine,  and  other  products  of  known  and  active 
volcanoes ;  displaying  frequently  a  structure,  now  spherical,  ovoi- 
dal  and  concentric ;  now  prismatic  and  columnar,  and  fix^nting 
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Streams,  and  boonding  valleys,  with  ranges  of  columns,  equalling 
or  rivalling  the  regularity  of  the  basaltic  colonnades  of  Fingal's 
Cave  and  the  Giant's  Causeway :  such  are  a  few  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  these  countries,  which  are  so  affluent  in  proofs 
of  igneoud  origin,  that  there  is  nothing  needed  but  to  select,  care- 
fully and  judiciously,  those  facta  which  will  be  the  most  deciiurey 
especially  with  respect  to  minds  not  fieuniliar  with  geologic  sub- 
jects. 

The  volcanoes  of  the  Aurei^ne,  &c.,  are  regarded  as  of  differ- 
ent ages  J  «)me  appear  to  have  been  active  before  the  formation 
o{  the  present-  valleys,  and  some  since ;  where  the  currents  of 
lava  have  been  cut  through,  by  those  causes  which  formed  the 
present  valleys,  they  are  then  obviously  older  than  the  valleya, 
and  where  these  currents  have  flowed  into  valleys,  beds  of  rivers, 
d&c.,  they  are  as  evidently  of  a  more  recent  date. 

Although  the  formation  of  these  vokatiic  regions  was  anterior 
to  the  records  of  history,  still  their  epoch  was  evidently  subset 
qoent  to  the  creation  of  organized  beings,  which  are  found  im* 
bedded  in  the  volcanic  tufa. 

The  recent  researches  of  Humboldt,  "have  greatly  extended 
(mt  knowledge  of  the  volcanic  tracts  of  our  globe  ;  he  has  shown 
the  whdle  country  round  the  Caspian  to  be  a  vast  district  of  this 
nature,  a  <  pays  cratere,'  exactly  resembling,  in  itd  general  out- 
lines, the  telescopic  appearance  of  the  moon }  he  has  also  pointed 
out  another  great  seat  of  volcanic  action,  the  chain  of  Thion 
Chou,  south  of  the  Altai,  and  running  aboqt  lat.  A2P  N.  and  be- 
tween 7(P  and  80^  E.  longi  from  London.  Thi^vast  ignigenous 
district  extends  over  two  thousand  five  hundred  square  leagues, 
and  beings  generally  remote  froin  every  sea,  it  evinces  that  marine 
contiguity^  although  a  common,  is  by  no  means  an  indispensable 
concomitant  of  volcanic  action."* 

For  our  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  any  farther  into  detail 
with  respect  to  this  class  of  rocks.  All  that  is  true  of  modem 
emptions  from  active  volcanoes,  considered  as  proofs  of  succession 
in  gedogical  events,  is  true  in  the  present  case.  Every  thing 
Was  occasionally  covered  by  the  currents  that  issued  from  the  an- 

*  Dbeoane  of  Pr(^.  Conybaere  on  Cieology,  at  Oxfprd  University,  1839* 
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^ent  voleanoefl^  wid  tbeie  is  no  leaflon  to  doabt,  that,  as  happens 
in  connexion  with  modem  volcanic  convuMons,  dettructive  earth- 
quakes  preceded  and  attended  their  emptioiis. 

Having  already  thrown  out  some  suggestions  ^th  respect  to 
the  theory  of  volcanoes,  we  diall  only  remaik  with  Gonybeare, 
that  "  it  is  impossible  to  propose  any  {vobable  theory  of  volcanic 
phenomena  which  does  not,  at  die  same  time,  embrace  die  entire 
structure  of  the  globe,  in  all  its  generality."* 

I'he  truth  of  this  remark  is  already  realiased,  for,  not  only  trap, 
porphyry,  and  pitchstone,  but  serpentine  and  soapatone,  and  evea 
granite,  aie  now  universally  admitted  to  be  of  igneous  origin. 

The  intrusion  of  the  igneous  rocks  among  those  that  are  su- 
perincumbent, producing  dykes  and  veins,  often  much  ramified 
and  frequently  metallif<?rou&;  the  elevation  and  disruption  of  the 
upper  strata;  the  confusion  often  induced  among  them;  the 
chemical  changes  produced  upon  the  contiguous  masses,  and  the 
profuse  and  rich  crystidlization  of  noany  of  the  primary  rocks, 
both  in  their  own  proper  minerals  and  in  foreign  imbedded 
ones :  all  these  afford  decisive  proofs  of  geological  order,  event, 
succession,  and  time  sufficient  for  the  phenomena, 

CrysidlUzation  in  Rock9' — No  person  in  the  least  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  hesitates  to  admit  that  crystallization  implies  a 
previous  state  of  corpuscular  freedcmi,  either  in  fluidity,  in  fusion, 
in  vapor,  or  at  least  in  a  state,  of  softness  or  diminidied  cohe- 
sion. Although  crystallization  is  not  confined  to  any  one  gedio- 
gical  period,  it  is  eminently  conspicuous  in  the  primuy  rocks. 

It  presents  to  a  practiced  eye  and  an  instructed  mind,  very  de- 
cisive proofs  that  the  particles  have  been  in  that  state  of  fnobilr 
Uy  which  left  them  at  liberty  to  unite  according  to  fixed  laws ; 
the  heterogeneous  masses  being  connected  by  chemical,  and  the 
homogeneous  by  mechanical  attraction.  Thus  in  feldspar,  (if  we 
include  both  its  necessary  and  occasional  constituents,)  oxygen  is 
an  element  in  all  the  binary  compounds  that  enter  into  its  consti- 
tution ;  in  the  silica  it  is  united  to  siliciom  ;  in  the  potassa  to  po- 
tassium ;  in  the  soda  to  sodium ;  in  the  Ume  to  calcium,  and  in 
the  usual  contaniinating  oxide,  to  iron.  Supposing  these  to  be 
the  ultimate  elements  of  the  mineral,  the  proximate  principles 
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wonid  be  pcoduced,  flnt  by  their  attiting,  chemically,  and  in  der 
finite  weights,  to  form  these  biawy  compounds ;  which  would 
fltiU  £uther  unite,  but  still  chemically,  to  form  the  integrant  pai'* 
tides  of  the  mineral,  and  these  particles  united  naechamcally  by 
cohesion,  would  form  the  mineial  itself. 

The  same  leasoning  may  be  apidied  to  every  rariety  of  crystal- 
lized rocks  and  mfaierals.  limestone,  consisting  for  its  immediate 
principles,  of  lime,  carbonic  acid  and  water,  contains,  for  its  ulti- 
mate elements,  according  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
calcinm,  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  ;  the  latter  principle  being 
united  with  each  of  the  former  ones,  so  as  to  produce  the  lime, 
(oxygen  ftnd  calcium,)  the  carbonic  acid,  (carbon  and  oxygen,) 
and  the  water,  (oxygen  and  hydrc^oL)  If  the  limestone  were  a 
magnesian  one,  then  we  must  add  oxygen  and  magnesium,  and 
80  of  other  earths,  as  silica,  or  alumina,  if  they  were  present. 

In  our  introductory  remarks  we  have  observed,  that  how  far 
back,  and  how  near  to  the  isolated,  independent  state,  we  are  to 
trace  the  elements,  we  cannot  determine.  Whether  they  were 
created  in  perfect  fveedom,  or  whether  combined  in  pairs,  and 
those  pairs  again  united  to  form  complex  results,  we  can  never 
know  with  certainty,  and  all  our  suggestions  on  this  sutgect  are 
necessarily  hypothetical.  But  the  principles  are  true,  and  the 
statements  might  easily  be  extended  to  the  most  complex  rocks, 
and  to  all  their  imbedded  miiierals ;  but  without  going  into  all 
these  details,  we  may  leascm  both  intelligibly  and  eonclusively 
upon  the  act  or  process,  which,  according  to  physical  laws,  may 
have  iHAceded  tiie  concretion  of  the  materials  of  the  primary 
rocks. 

Suf^poae  a  previous  state  of  chemical  mobility  by  fire  to  have 
rendered  it  possible  that  the  elements  of  granite  should  unite  ;  a 
simultaneous  formation  of  the  different  minerals  must  of  course 
happen  ;  the  quaitzy  particles  must  find  their  fellows,  those  of 
feldspar  and  mica  would  do  the  same,  and  the  three  minerals,  bom 
at  the  same  moment,  might  repose  in  the  same  cradle.  In  the 
same  manner,  their  ornamental  companions,  (not  essential  to  the 
rock,  butoften  studding  it  like  genls  set  in  royal  robes) — ^the  eme- 
ralds, the  topazes,^the  garnets,  the  tourmalines,  and  other  crystal- 
lized minerals,  which  sparkling  in  the  bosom  of  the  primary  rocks 
declare  a  coeval  birth,  may  have  had  a  similar  origin. 
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True  it  is,  that  creative  power  could  call  the  locks  into  being, 
without  any  arranging  process  in  their  parts,  but  no  analogy 
countenances  the  truth  of  such  a  supposition,  and  neither  moral  nor 
physical  reasons  oblige  us  to  admit  so  improbable  a  supposition* 

Who  has  contemplated  the  stupendous  garnets  of  Fahlun-^4he 
equally  gigantic  quartz  and  feldspar  crystals  of  the  Alps-^he 
more  delicate  emeralds  of  BrazU  and  E&iopla— 4he  variously 
colored  tourmalines  of  Chesterfield  and  Goshen,  Mass.,  and  of 
Paris  in  Maine — the  idocraaes  of  Vesuvius — the  rubies  and  sap- 
phires of  Ceylon  and  other  regions  of  India — the  bubbles  of  air 
included  with  water  andjother  fluids  in  quarts — the  fibres  of 
amianthus — the  crystals  of  titanium — the  filaments  of  native 
copper  and  silver  shut  up  in  the  same  mineral — ^tbe  successive 
crystallizations  of  galena,  sulphate  of  barjrtes,  calcareous  spaij 
quartz  and  fluor  spar,  especially  of  Derbyshire  and  Ctunberiand, 
often  included  in  one  group— the  splendid  amethystine  and  other 
geodes — ^tittle  grottoes  lined  with  polished  and  beautiful  geomet* 
rical  figures — ^who  with  a  skilful  eye  and  an  enlightened-  mind 
has  seen  such  things,  the  ornaments  of  our  cabinets,  and  has 
doubted  that  they  were  as  truly  the  products  of  crystallization  as 
any  of  those  of  art  which  are  formed  in  our  laboratories,  and 
th^t  both  result  from  the  operation  of.  the  phjrsical  laws  estaln 
lished  by  the  Creator. 

Crystallization  is  indeed  not  exclusively  the  attribute  of  pri* 
mary  regions,  but  in  them  it  is  eminently  conspicuous ;  and  if 
we  find  crystals  in  every  geological  age,  we  are  thus  fumidied 
with  proof  that  these  agencies  continued  to  operate,  although 
with  less  frequency  and  enei^y,  through  all  succeeding  periods, 
and  that  they  have  not  ceased  even  in  our  own  times,*  for  mine- 
I    ■  '■         "        - ■  ■■— *■     ■       ■     \'      '  '     I.I 

*  I  have  obtained  cryatali  of  calcareous  apar,  of  sulphate  of  barjrtes,  and  of 
■ulpbate  of  lime,  and  some  of  them  repeatedly,  as  accidental  results  in  chemical 
processes:  I  have  seen  even  quartz  crystals  form  rapidly  under  my  eye,  and  others 
have  cited  them  as  slowly  produced  with  regularity  and  beauty  from  the  fluoric 
solution  of  silex.  Cfystals  of  pyroxene,  specular  iron,  titanium,  and  other  mine- 
rals have  been  produced  by  volcanic  and  furnace  heat ;  more  than  forty  species  of 
minerals  have  been  observed  in  the  slags  of  furnaces,  and  white  pyroxene  has  been 
produced  by  the  action  of  fire  upon  the  constituents  of  this  mineral,  and  after  fu? 
•ion,  it  has  re^crystaliized  in  the  same  form.— w^m.  Jour,  VU.  10,  p.  196. 
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lal  ciyBtab  are  every  itioment  foamng  around  iia  fiom  solution, 
from  fusion,  jQrom  gas  axul  vapor,  and  from  |he  unceasing  energy 
of  galvanic  power. 

Still  vre  do  not  find  in  the  upper  secondary  rocks,  much  less 
in  the  tertiary,  the  numerous  and  grand  crystals  that  are  common 
in  the  primary,  and  even  to  a  degree  in  the  transition  and  early 
secondary  formations,  nor  do  we  expect  to  find  grand  crystal 
cavities, /ours  a  oristauXf  as  they  have  been  &ncifuUy  called  by 
Patrin,  except  in  the  ancient  mountains  and  in  the  veins  and 
beds  by  which  they  are  intersected. 
7No  person  who  has  been  conversant  with  chemical  efTects  can 
easily  confoimd  tbetn  with  those  of  mere  mechanical  deposition. 
Take  a  piece  of  the  most  beautiful  granite — its  quartz  is  translu- 
cent, if  not  transparent ;  its  feldspar  is  foliated  in  structure,  pre- 
senting two  regular  cleavage  planes  united  at  definite  angles ; 
its  mica  is  perfectly  icdiated,  and  splits  into  innumerable  thin 
laminffi,  each  of  which  is  transparent  and  has  a  high  lustre,  and 
this  last  property  is  common  (sometimes  in  a  less  degree)  to  the 
quartz  and  the  feldspar.  Gneiss  and  mica  slate  and  saccharoidal 
limestone  are  distinguished,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  similar 
characteristics.  Now  translucency,  transparency,  lustre,  cleavage- 
planes,  and  regular  structure,  are  known  and  established  results 
of  chemical  deposition,  and  are  never  the  effect  of  mechanical 
aggregation.  Compare  the  above  properties  with  those  found  in 
a  piece  of  clay,  and  no  person,  however  unskilled  in  physical 
characteristics,  can  possibly  attribute  them  to  a  similar  origin. 
The  latter  has  as  obviously  sprung  from  mechanical  as.  the  for- 
nier  from  chemical  laws ;  mechanical  suspension  must  have  pre- 
ceded the  one,  and  solution,  fusion,  sublimation,  or  galvanic 
secretion  the  other. 

Crystallization  is  the  most  exalted  agency  of  the  mineral  king- 
dom, and  it  answers  to  organization  in  the  animal  and  vegetable. 
It  results  in  the  production  of  regular  solids,  often  of  beautiful 
figures,  bounded  almost  always  by  plane  faces,  which  constitute 
the  outline  of  beauty  in  the  mineral  world,  as  the  curve  line  does 
in  the  organized  kingdoms. — Hawy. 

Prosrimate  Causes  of  CrysUdUzation  in  the  EartK-^As  crys* 
tallization  by  natural  laws  is  constantly  going  on  around  us,  so 
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^  we  can  at  pleasure  form  crystals  of  many  substances ;  in  jome 
cases,  we  produce  those  that  never  have  been  discovered  in 
nature,  and  in  others  we  can  surpass  them  in  size  and  beauty ; 
nor  is  there  ^any  reason  to  doubt  that  we  could  alwa]rs  imitate 
natural  crystals,  provided  we  were  acquainted  with  all  the  powers 
and  circumstances  which  operated  in  the  original  crystallization 
of  mineral  bodies.  The  discovery  of  Mr.  Crosse,  by  which  gal* 
vanic  power  has  been  made  efficient  in  producing  various  crystal- 
lized minerals  and  metallic  bodies,  affords  us  a  precious  light  on 
this  subject,  and  as  the  galvanic  power  resides  within  the  earth 
we  feel  assured  that  in  all  ages  it  has  proved  an  efficient  agent  in 
crystallization.  In  all  the  geological  epochs  after  granite^  there 
is  decisive  evidence  of  great  mechanical  changes,  operating  first 
on  the  primary  rocks,  to  produce  the  materials  for  the  derivative 
rocks,  which  are  again  worn  and  broken  and  their  ruins  are 
aggregated  in  rocks  still  more  recent ;  all  such  formations  exhibit 
unquestionable  proc^  of  mechanical  destruction  and  mechan- 
ical formation ;  in  a  word,  of  changes  from  the  pristine  state  of 
the  materials,  greater  than  crystallization  implies  in  relatioa  to 
the  constituent  or  integrant  particles,  which  we  may  i^esume  to 
have  been  originally  created. 

Werner  supposed  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  had  been  dissolved 
in  water,  but  the  solution  theory,  once  almost  universally  preva- 
lent, has  now  given  way  to  the  igneous,  which  not  stopping  with 
actual  or  extinct  volcanoes,  or  with  trap,  porphyry,  and  pitchstone, 
has '  taken  possession  of  the  granite  mountains  and  of  the  very 
center  of  the  earth.  Still,  it  is  admitted  generally  by  geologists 
that  the  ocean  has  for  a  long  time  occupied  all  countries ;  and  it 
is  now  evident  also,  that  ignition  and  fusion  on  a  great  scale  have 
always  existed  in  the  earth ;  this  is  conceded  even  by  those  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  fusion  of  the  central  nucleus.  The  deep  inr 
ternal  fires  of  our  planet  have  been  the  most  energetic,  as  would 
appear  from  the  admitted  fusion  of  granite,  and  they  appear  to  have 
been  most  ertensif^  in  the  earliest  periods.  Both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times  volcanic  mountains  and  islands  have  risen  from  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  volcanic  islands  are  still  existing  where  in 
former  ages  the  sea  raged  uncontrolled.  The  submarine  volcanoes 
also  occasionally  project  smoke,  flames,  and  red  hot  stones  through 
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the  oceaii,  tliu»  informiog  us  ibat  water  cannot  always  Bubdue  fire, 
that  even  now,  thcure .  are  strata  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  where 
extreme  ignition  and  extreme  hydrostatic  pressure  operate  con- 
jointly upon  the  firm  materials,  and  that  both,  aided  by  the  prin- 
cipal chemical  agents  which  we  know  to  exist  in  the  constitution 
of  our  globe,  may  unite  to  inoduce  results  of  which  our  trifling 
experiments  can  give  us  but  a  feeble  conception.  An  attempt, 
for  instance,  to  dissolve  granite  by  boiling  it  in  water,  is  just  as 
rational  as  the  effort  to  mdt  it  in  a  conmion  fire ;  neither  experi- 
ment can  possibly  succeed ;  but  the  former  would  not  prove  that 
granite  was  never  dissolved,  nor  the  latter  that  granite  was  never 
melted ;  because,  the  circumstances  which  may  have  operated  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth  are  not  under  our  control,  and  our  experi^ 
ments  are  therefore  inconclusive.  We  can  melt  a  little  granite  by 
the  compound  blowpipe,  and  could  we  command  this  heat  on  an 
extensive  scale,  we  might  melt  the  granite  mountains. 

We  should  accept  with  equal  readiness  the  aid  of  fire  or  water, 
er  other  agents,  as  they  may  appear  best  adapted  to  explain  the 
phenomena. 

In  volcanic  countries,  silica  is  certainly  dissolved  by  hot  alka- 
line water  under  great  hydrostatic  and  steam  pressure,  and  granite 
is  as  certainly  fused  in  the  intense  heat  of  deep  seated  fire. 
There  is  the  best  reason  to  believe,  that  in  the  lavas  not  only 
granite  but  all  rocks  are  occasionally  melted.  If  this  be  true  of 
the  proper  crystals  of  granite,  it  may  be  also  true  of  the  imbedded 
crjrstals  which  it  contains,  and  therefore  of  all^  other  crystals. 

Those  which  contain  much  water  of  crystallization  may  present 
a  serious  difficulty,  but  perhaps  pressure  may  have  retained  the 
water  and  as  the  parts  of  the  mineral  concreted,  in  cooling,  the 
molecules  of  water  may  have  taken  their  place  in  the  regular 
solid.  Still  we  can  see  no  reason  for  excluding  water  and  other 
dissolving  agents,  acting  with  intense  energy,  under  vast  pressure 
and  at  the  heat  of  even  high  ignition,  from  playing  a  very  un- 
portaat  part  in  cr3rstallization. 

If  we  give  granite  to  igneous  fusion  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
avoid  admitting  the  conjoined  action  of  water  and  fire  on  the  crys- 
tallized slaty  rocks  that  usually  cover  it ;  the  rocks  that  ars  now 
ealled  noetamorphic  by  Mr.  Lyell,  because  he  supposes  that  their 
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materials  may  hare  been  first  deposited  mechanically  and  then 
'  chemically  crystallized  by  heat  acting  under  vast  pressure. 

Nature  and  Application  of  the  Argument. — It  is  we  trust  ob* 
vious  that  we  have  been  occupied,  not  in  the  superfluous  labor  of 
giving  a  system,  a  work  which  is  ably  done  by  our  author,  bat  in 
selecting  a  few  facts  from  the  principal  geological  classes  and 
epochs,  to  evince  that  our  planet,  before  it  was  inhabited  by  man, 
was  subjected  to  a  long  course  of  formation  and  arrangement,  the 
object  of  which  evidently  was,  to  fit  it  for  the  reception,  first  of 
plants  and  animals,  and  finally  of  the  human  race.  This  is  the 
sole  object  which  we  have  had  in  view  in  our  citations  of  geolo- 
gical facts,  all  of  which  go  to  prove  that  the  world  is  not  eternal. 
For  in  that  remote  period  of  which  he  who  recorded  the  fact  pro- 
bably knew  not  the  date : — In  the  b^inning  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  established  the  physical  laws,  the 
ordinances  of  heaven,  by  which  the  material  world  was  to  be 
governed. 

The  earliest  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  planet  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  a  dark  abyss  of  waters  of  unknown  depth  and 
continuance,  which  repressed  the  deep  seated  forces  of  internal 


The  structure  of  the  crust  affords  decisive  evidence  of  a  long 
series  of  events,  in  relation  both  to  the  formation  of  rocks,  and  to 
the  creation  and  succession  of  organized  bodies,  which  exist  in  the 
strata  aud  mountains  in  such  astonishing  quantities. 

Succession  and  revolution  are  plainly  recorded  in  the  earth ; 
and  sacred  histcvy  expressly  states  that  the  events  involved  both 
.  order  and  extent  of  time. 

Geology  cannot  decide  on  the  amount  of  years  or  ages,  but  it 
assures  us  that  there  was  enough  to  cover  all  the  events  connect- 
ed with  the  foimation  of  the  mineral  masses,  and  with  the  suc- 
cession of  the  generations  of  living  beings,  whose  remains  are 
found  preserved  in  them. 

It  is  obvious  that  ages  must  have  passed  while  the  various  ge- 
ological events,  which  are  recorded  in  the  structure  of  the  earth, 
were  happening,  and  particulariy  while  the  iimumerable  organic 
beings  that  had  been  created,  lived,  perpetuated  their  race,  died, 
were  entombed  and  preserved  in  the  rocks,  and  this  through  a 
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vast  succession  of  generations  of  an  immense  number  of  families^ 
genera  and  species. 

As  already  suggested,  (page  610,)  we  will  not  inquire  whether 
almighty  power  inserted  plants  and  animals  in  mineral  masses,  and 
was  thus  exerted,  without  design  or  end,  in  working  a.  long  series 
of  useless  and  therefore  incredible  miracles.  Can  any  rational 
man  believe,  for  example,  that  many  genera  of  fishes,  with  verte- 
brae and  fins,  and  therefore  created  to  live  in  water,  like  those  of 
the  present  day,  were  placed  by  mere  sovereign  power  in  the 
slates  and  other  rocks  beneath  the  coal  and  therefore  (as  these 
formations  exist  in  England  and  supposing  all  to  be  present  that 
belong  above)  nearly  two  miles  below  the  present  surface ;  or 
that  the  iguanodon,  with  his  gigantic  form,  seventy  to  eighty  feet 
in  length,  ten  in  height,  and  fifteen  in  girth,  was  created  in  the 
midst  of  consolidated  sandstone,  and  placed  down  one  or  two 
thousand  feet  fix>m  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  a  rock  composed 
of  nuns  and  fragments,  and  containing  fish,  vegetables,  shells,  and 
rolled  pebbles !  With  such  persons  we  can  sustain  no  discussion, 
since  there  is  no  conunon  ground  on  which  we  can  meet :  we 
must  leave  them  to  their  own  reflections,  for  .they  cannot  be  ii^ 
fluenced  by  reason  and  sound  argument,  and  can,  with  or  without 
evidence,  believe  any  thing  that  accords  with  their  prepossessions. 
And  yet  we  have  known  such  individuals — those  who  either  de- 
ny the  best  established  facts,  or  endeavor  to  avoid  their  elBfect  by 
making  the  most  absurd  suppositions,  inconsistent  alike  with  the 
truths  of  science,  and  with  candor  and  fair  dealing  in  argument. 

Persons  there  are,  also,  who  endeavor  to  do  away  the  argument 
derived  from  oi^anic  remains,  by  denying  their  reality.  They 
affect  to  regard  them,  as  a  lusus  naturae,  which  phrase,  if  it  has 
any  meaning,  would  imply,  that  the  relics  are  not  real,  but  only 
bear  an  accidental  resemblance  to  plants  or  animals.  This  resort 
is  too  ridiculous  to  deserve  refutati<Hi,  and  no  individual  would 
hazard  such  an  exjAanation,  who  had  been  in  the  slightest  degree 
acquainted  with  fossils,  those  beautiful  medals  of  past  ages.  They 
have  been,  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  laid  by,  and  preserved 
in  the  solid  strata  of  the  earth,  as  authentic  and  imperishable  mon- 
uments both  of  the  progress  of  the  mineral  formations,  and  of  the 
numerous  creations  of  animals  and  plants  that  occupied  the  sue* 
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cessire  surfaces  of  the  planet  before  man  was  called  into  being ; 
nor  did  the  record  cease  to  be  enrolled  when  man  appeared — it 
was,  and  is,  and  will  be  continued,  as  long  as  the  earth  shall 
exist. 

The  order  of  the  physical  events,  discovered  by  geology,  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  recorded  by  the  sacred  historian ; 
that  is,  as  far  as  the  latter  has  gone,  for  it  was  evidently  no  part 
of  his  object  to  enter  any  £eurther  into  details  than  to  state  that 
the  world  was  the  woric  of  God,  and  thus  he  was  led  to  mention 
the  principal  divisions  of  natural  things,  as  they  were  successively 
created.  It  is  sufficient  therefore  that  there  is  a  general  c<»Te9- 
pondence,  which  is  indeed,  in  the  great  features,  exceedingly 
striking,  and  deficient  only  in  less  important  particulars  not  to 
be  expected  in  so  general  a  narrative,  written  chiefly  for  moral 
purposes  ;  but  it  is  in  no  respect  contradictory  to  facts. 

The  Bible  is  not  a  book  of  physical  science,  and  its  allusions 
to  physical  subjects  are  necessarily  adapted  to  coomion  a;^)rehen- 
sions.  Still,  the  creation  and  the  deluge,  although  they  have  a 
momentous  moral  bearing,  were,  in  their  nature,  entirely  physical 
operations.  Why  should  any  one  refuse  to  attend  to  a  history  of 
these  two  stupendous  events,  merely  because  that  history  professes 
to  have  fMfoceeded  from  the  same  author  as  the  work  itself ;  and 
why  should  we  suppose  that  the  brief  notices  of  the  great  physical 
facts,  connected  with  k  physical  creation  and  a,  physical  desinuy 
Oonj  are  not  correctly  stated,  in  this  eariiest  and  most  venerable 
of  histories  ? 

If  all  our  discoveries  regarding  the  surface  and  interior  of  the 
planet  tend,  when  properly  understood,  to  confirm  the  credibility 
of  both  these  events,  and  to  enable  us  to  discriminate  between 
the  circumstances  and  evidence  which  belong  to  them  respec- 
tively, What  moral  consideration  can,  in  this  case,  forbid  a  happy 
application  of  the  discoveries  of  science,  and  why  should  science 
refuse  to  lend  its  aid  to  the  support  of  moral  truth  ? 

The  question  then  recurs,  how  can  the  amount  of  time  be 
found,  consistently  with  the  Mosaic  history,  for  the  order  of  the 
facts  and  of  the  history  is  the  same.  The  sdution  of  this  diffi- 
culty has  been  attempted  in  the  following  modes. 
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1.  The  present  crust  of  the  planet  has  been  regularly  formed 
between  the  first  creation  "  in  the  beginningf^^*  and  the  oornmence- 
fnent  of  the  first  day. — ^It  appears  to  be  generally  admitted  by 
critics,  that  the  period  alluded  to  in  the  first  verse  of  GenesiS| 
''in  the  beginning,"  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  first 
day.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  standing  by  itself,  and  as 
it  is  not  limited,  it  admits  of  any  extension  backward  in  time 
which  the  facts  may  require^f 

Dr.  Chalmers  says :  ''  Does  Moses  ever  say,  that  when  Qod  cre- 
ated the  heavens  and  the  earth,  he  did  more  at  the  time  alluded 
to  than  transform  them  out  of  previously  existing  materials  ?  Or 
does  he  ever  say,  that  there  was  not  an  interval  of  many  ages 
betwixt  the  first  act  of  creation,  described  in  the  first  verse  of 
the  book  of  Genesis,  and  said  to  have  been  performed  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  those  more  detailed  operations,  the  account  of  which 
commences  at  the  second  verse,  and  which  are  described  to  us  as 
having  been  performed  in  so  many  days  ?  Or,  finally,  does  he 
ever  noake  us  understand,  that  the  generations  of  man  went  fur- 
ther than  to  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  species,  and  of  consequence 
that  they  left  the  antiquity  of  the  globe  a  free  subject  for  the 
speculations  of  philosophers." — Evid,  Christ.  Rev.  in  Ed.  Encyc. 
By  asserting  that  there  was  a  beginning,  it  is  declared  that  the 
WOTld  is  not  eternal,  and  the  declaration  that  God  made  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth,  is  a  bar  equally  against  atheism  and  material- 
ism. The  world  was,  therefore,  made  in  time  by  the  omnipotent 
Creator. 

The  creation  of  the  planet  was  no  doubt  instantaneous,  as  re- 
gards the  materials,  but  the  arrangement,  at.  least  of  the  crust, 
was  gradual  As  a  subject  either  of  moral  or  physical  contem- 
plation, we  can  say  nothing  better,  than  that  it  was  the  good 
pleasure  of  God  not  only  that  this  world  should  be  called  into 
existence ;  but,  that  the  arrangement  by  which  it  was  to  become 
a  fit  habitation  for  man,  should  be  gradually  progressive  through 
many  ages. 

*  ^  Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the 
work  of  thj  hands." — ^Ps.  cii :  25.  ^*  And  thou,  Lord,  m  Hu  heginmng,  hast  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  earth.^^Heb.  i :  10. 

t  **  This  statement  appears  to  be  entirely  distinct  from  all  that  follows.'* — ^.  M. 
Hig'gmSj  F.  G.  S.  ;  the  Mosaic  and  Mineral  Geologies :  London ^  1833. 
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This  is  in  etnct  analogy  with  the  regtdar  course  of  thii^  in 
the  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  worid.  Erery  thing,  except 
God,  has  a  beginning,  and  every  thing  else  is  jMx^ressiYe.  The 
human  mind  and  our  bodily  powers,  the  growth  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  races,  the  seasons,  seed  time  and  harvest,  science 
and  arts,  wealth,  civiliisation,  national  power  and  character,  and  a 
thousand  things  more,  evince  that  progression  is  stamped  upon 
every  thing,  and  that  nothing  reaches  its  perfection  by  a  single 
leap.  The  gradual  preparation  of  this  planet  for  its  ultimate  des- 
tination, presents  therefore  no  anomaly,  and  need  not  excite  our 
surprise. 

It  is  of  no  importance  to  us,  whether  our  home  was  in  a  course 
of  preparation  during  days  or  ages,  for  the  moral  dispensations  of 
Qod  towards  our  world  could  not  begin  until  the  creation  of  man. 

The  abyss  of  waters  which  existed  before  the  emergence  of 
the  land,  which  preceded  the  creation  of  man,  and  continued 
for  an  unknown  period  of  time,  is  just  such  a  state  of  things,  in 
coincidence  with  the  operation  of  internal  fire,  as  is  demanded 
for  the  formation  of  the  central  rocks,  and  for  their  elevation,  as 
far  as  facts  may  justify  us  in  supposing  that  it  took  jdace  before 
the  formation  of  the  derivative  rocks,  and  of  those  containing 
organic  remains. 

The  supposition  now  before  us  is  equally  consistent  with  both 
igneous  and  aqueous  action ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  impossible 
to  account  for  the  appearance  of  things  without  the  conjoined 
agency  of  internal  fire,  and  of  an  incumbent  ocean ;  the  latter 
repressing  the  expansive  and  explosive  power  of  the  former,  caus- 
ing its  heat  greatly  to  accumulate,  even  to  the  fusion  of  the  most 
refractory  materials;  preventing  the  escape  of  gaseous  matter, 
as  for  instance  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  limestones,  and  by 
its  pressure  and  slow  cooling,  from  the  small  conducting  power  of 
water,  preventing  melted  rocks  from  assuming  the  appearance  of 
volcanic  cinders,  slags,  scorias,  and  other  inflated  masses. 

The  incumbent  ocean  is  therefore  indispensable,  equally  so  with 
the  agency  of  internal  fire,  to  the  correct  deductions  of  the  theo- 
retical geologist 

With  these  views,  then,  the  historical  record  happily  agrees, 
and  geology  coincides  with  the  sacred  history. 
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Daring  the  period  when  thia  dark  abyss  of  waters  prevailed, 
the  earth  was  without  fonn,  and  roid,  or  better,  as  Hebricians 
say^"  the  earth  was  invisible  and  unfurnished ;"  we  may  pre- 
sume that  then  the  early  operations  of  geological  formation  and 
anangement  began,  by  producing  the  fundamental  rocks,  and 
dins  providing  materials  for  aU  the  derivative  strata,  which,  in  the 
course  of  their  consolidation,  were  destined  to  embosom  such  an 
endless  diversity  of  extraneous  contents. 

This  theory  is  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes :  it  fairly  recognizes 
and  encounters  the  real  difficulty  in  the  case,  and  it  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  reconcile  geology  and  the  Mosaic  history,  as 
usually  understood,  did  not  the  latter  assign  particular  events  to 
each  of  the  successive  periods  called  days ;  the  most  important 
of  these  events  are,  the  first  emergence  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  creation  of  oi^anized  and  living  beings.  It  seems  necessary 
therefore  to  embrace  the  days  in  the  series  of  geological  periods ; 
and  the  difficulties  of  our  subject  will  not  be  removed,  unless  we 
can  show  that  there  is  time  enough  included  in  those  periods 
called  days,  to  cover  the  organic  creation,  and  the  formation  of 
the  rocks,  in  which  the  remains  of  these  bodies  are  contained. 

2.  The  present  trust  wasformedfrom  the  ruins  andjragments 
of  an  earUer  worldj  r&<xrranged  and  set  in  order  during  the  six 
days  of  the  creaft'on.-^This  explanation  has  been  given  by  men 
of  powerful  minds,  both  theologians  and  geologists — men  strongly 
impressed  with  the  overwhelming  evidence  which  the  earth  pre- 
sents of  innumerable  events,  and  of  progressive  development 
through  successive  ages.  It  therefore  honestly  meets  the  diffi- 
culty, and  fully  grants  the  necessity  of  allowing  sufficient  time 
for  the  series  of  geological  formations.  This  theory  assigns  the 
crystailizadon  and  consoUdation  of  the  primary  rocks  to  a  period  of 
indefinite  geological  antiquity,  and  it  also  admits  that  they  have 
undergone  more  recent  modifications,  particularly  in  being  up- 
heaved by  subterranean  force,  which  elevated  not  only  them- 
selves but  the  superincumbent  strata. 

The  hypothesis  has  great  merit,  inasmuch  as  it  admits,  in  the 
long  gone-by  ages,  of  just  such  events  and  successions  as  geology 
has  proved  to  have  taken  place  ;  but  it  demands  general  catastro- 
phes, whieh  do  not  appear  to  have  happened,  and  it  implies  a  recour 
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stniction  of  the  crust  of  the  planet  entirely  oat  of  its  own  ruins,  a 
supposition  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  facts.  It  is 
therefore  unsatisfactory,  because  it  does  not  provide  at  all  for  the 
regular  successions  of  entombed  animal  and  vegetable  races,  and  for 
the  progressiYe  consolidation,  often  in  long  continued  tranquillityi 
of  the  strata  which  are  formed  around  the  organic  bodies,  and 
also  for  the  numerous  alternations  and  repetitions  of  these  strata, 
frequently,  as  in  the  coal  fields,  in  a  regular  order.  All  this  de- 
mands time,  and  seasons  of  protracted  repose,  interrupted  indeed 
by  occasional  elevations,  subsidences,  and  other  violent  move- 
ments. In  order  that  this  solution  may  prove  satisfactory,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  earth  should  really  be  what  it  actually  is  not, 
a  confused  pile  of  ruins,  not  only  of  loose  fragments,  such  as  are 
now  found  on  its  sur&ce,  but  they  must  be  consoUdated,  to  form 
the  mountains  and  the  strata.  Ruins,  the  mountains  and  strata 
do  indeed  in  many  places  contain,  but  they  form  only  a  portion  of 
a  vast  structure,  in  which  ruins  have  no  part. 

The  earth  is  unlike  Memphis,  Thebes,  Persepolis,  Babylon, 
Balbec  or  Palmyra,  which  present  merely  confused  and  mutilated 
masses  of  colossal  fnd  beautiful  architecture,  answering  no  pur- 
pose except  to  gratify' curiosity,  and  to  awaken  a  sublime  and 
pathetic  moral  feeling ;  it  is  rather  like  modem  Rome,  replete 
indeed  with  the  niins  of  the  ancient  city,  in  part  rearranged  for 
purposes  of  utility  and  ornament,  but  also  covered  by  the  regular 
and  perfect  constructions  of  subsequent  centuries. 

The  period  is  not  far  distant,  when  all  thinking  and  reasonable 
men  who  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the 
earth,  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  formation  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  crust,  as  we  now  see  it,  must  have  occupied  many 
ages.  This  is  already  the  conviction  of  all  geologists,  and  of 
many  who  are  not  so  by  their  pursuits ;  and  nothing  can  prevent 
its  becoming  universal  but  ignorance  of  the  facts,  or  a  blind  or 
perverse  rejection  of  them  in  opposition  equally  to  sound  science 
and  common  sense.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  b^in- 
ning  was  in  remote  antiquity,  at  a  period  whose  date  is  unknown ; 
and  we  are  at  liberty  in  consistency  with  sacred  history  to  assume 
as  much  time  anterior  to  the  first  day,  as  the  events  recorded  in 
the  structure  of  the  earth  may  require.    This  appears  at  first 
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view  to  remove  the  difficulties,  as  they  ara  supposed  to  exist  be- 
tween geology  and  revelation,  and  therefore  this  solution  has 
been  eagerly  adopted  by  those  who  receive  equally  the  truth  of 
revelation  as  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  the  truths  of  nature  as 
registered  in  the  earth.  This  extension  of  time  may  answer 
sufficiently  fot  the  primary  rocks,  and  for  those  composed  of  frag- 
ments and  ruins,  so  far  as  they  do  not  contain  oiganic  remains  or 
contain  them  accidentally.  It  is  true,  however,  that  among  the 
fragmentary  and  brecciated  rocks  there  ate  those  that  contain 
ruins  charged  with  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants ;  pieces  of 
limestone,  for  example,  enclosing  corals,  shells,  or  crinoidea,  are 
found  as  parts  of  calcareous  breccias,  and  in  the  same  manner, 
I^ants  embraced  in  argillaceous  iron,  ot  in  slates  and  sandstones-, 
may  enter  into  the  puddingstones  and  breccias,  and  it  w;ould  be 
tme  of  such  rocks  that  they  are  formed  from  the  ruins,  if  not  of 
a  previous  world,  at  least  of  an  earlier  state  of  this  world.  But 
it  must  be  observed,  that  by  the  supposition  the  oi^anic  remains 
now  alluded  to  are  not  in  the  situation  in  which  they  were  origi- 
nally enclosed. 

We  will  illustrate  this  by  examples.  Suppose  a  country  occu- 
pied by  the  encrinal  and  coralline  limestone.  The  rocks  exhibit 
those  beautiful  forms  either  as  they  grew  in  the  ocean,  with  all 
their  exuberant  and  curious  joints  and  branches  standing  upon 
their  proper  colunms  or  stems  and  gently  wrapped  in  the  cal- 
careous carbonate  as  it  concreted  around  them ;  or  perhaps  they 
were  fallen  upon  the  floor  of  that  early  ocean,  and  their  members 
perchance  scattered  around,  but  in  the  end  they  were  equally 
enclosed  in  the  dehcate  pabulum  which  was  to  preserve  them 
without  father  alteration  to  distant  ages. 

Suppose  also  the  fossils  of  the  chalk  formation — the  echini  with 
or  without  their  spines,  the  alcyonia  and  sponges,  the  innumera- 
ble testacea,  the  vertebrated  fishes,  and,  as  we  are  now  instructed, 
myriads  of  microscopic  corallines  and  shell  fish ;  let  these  and 
the  other  fossils  of  this  chalk  series  be  imagined  as  living  in  their 
native  seas  at  the  time  when  they  were  so  exquisitely  f<dded  in 
their  white  chalky  mantle  as  to  insure  the  perfect  preservation 
of  their  delicate  forms,  often  with  their  minutest  processes,  spines, 
or  other  frail  parts  uninjured ;  still  fisurther,  let  the  flint,  dissolved 
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perhaps  in  thermal  alkaline  waters,  thrown  up  and  issuing  fiom 
the  bottom  of  the  chalk,  now  seek  the  oi^;anic  forms  and  convert 
many  of  them  into  its  own  substance,  but  copying  their  organi- 
zation so  as  to  present  silicified  sponges,  echini,  alcyonia,  &c. 

Now  these  are  instances  of  geological  formations  which,  in 
such  or  in  some  other  analc^ous  modes,  have  certainly  taken 
place,  and  innumerable  repetiticms  of  similar  events  have  occurred 
from  the  time  of  the  earliest  organized  beings  down  through  suc- 
cessive ages,  and  are  still  going  on.  No  one  will  however  contend 
that  these  things  are  to  be  referred  to  the  ruins  of  a  former  world ; 
they  are  regular  fonnations,  and  the  animals  and  plants  that  may 
have  been  enclosed  in  the  forming  rocks  have  had  no  previous 
existence ;  where  they  are  found  petrified  there  they  were  bom, 
and  there  they  were  interred  in  their  stony  tombs.  Should  any 
of  these  rocks,  still  retaining  the  enclosed  organic  bodies,  be  bro- 
ken up  into  fragments,  and  should  these  fragments  become  united 
so  as  to  form  a  breccia  or  conglomerate,  this  might  with  some 
propriety  be  called  a  formation  from  the  ruins  of  a  former  world, 
or  at  least  of  an  earlier  stage  of  the  present. 

Regular  and  extensive  formations,  which  enclose  organized 
beings  in  immense  numbers  and  in  high  preservation,  must  have 
demanded  great  time,  prevailing  tranquillity,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances necessary  both  to  sustain  organic  beings  and  to  furnish 
the  pabulum  by  which  they  were  to  be  enclosed.  The  astonish- 
ing diversity  of  petrified  and  fossilized  forms,  found  in  strata  of 
different  kinds,  of  wide  geographical  extent,  and  in  many  instances 
of  vast  thickness,  with  their  distinct  and  scmetimes  sudden  alter- 
nations, successions,  interventions  and  repetitions,  demonstrate 
that  physical  laws  of  great  energy  reigned  and  produced  their 
proper  effects  through  vast  periods  of  time. 

It  does  not  nulitate  against  the  argument,  that  there  were  occa- 
sional convulsions,  lacerating  and  dispersing  in  ruins  porti<ms  of 
the  fair  fabrics  that  had  been  raised ;  or  that  less  violent  opera- 
tions, carried  on  firom  age  to  age,  tended  more  slowly  but  not  less 
surely  to  the  same  result ;  the  intercalated  or  concomitant  processes 
of  destruction  served  only  to  prove  that  there  previously  existed 
solid  structures  which  the  tooth  of  time  or  the  crasb  of  catastrophes 
had  invaded,  and  therefore  the  regular  mineral  formatioiu,  the 
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entombed  oi^nized  bodies^  and  the  partial  demolitions  are  thus 
linked  into  a  harmonious  system,  furnishing  a  true  geological 
chronometer  and  an  authentic  chronicle  of  physical  events. 

Now  if  the  long  range  of  time  included  hetween  the  beginning 
and  the  first  day  recorded  in  the  Genesis  is  to  coyer  not  only  the 
period  in  which  those  rocks  were  formed,  that  preceded  the  dawn 
of  life,  but  also  those  that  include  oi^anized  beings  and  the  for-  - 
mations  composed  of  fragments,  then  it  is  obvious  that  the  Mo- 
saic history  contains  no  notice  of  these  events,  as  belonging 
to  thai  epoch.  But  if  it  is  still  contended  that  the  events  really 
belonged  to  that  period,  although  they  are  passed  over  in  silence 
by  the  historian,  and  that  six  common  days  were  allotted  to  re- 
arrange and  fit  up  the  ruins  of  this  ancient  world,  not  only  of 
rocks,  but  of  animals  and  plants,  so  as  to  prepare  the  earth  for  the 
reception  of  the  human  race,  then  we  feel  justified  in  saying,  that 
apon  this  supposition,  the  furniture  of  our  present  world  could  not 
possibly  be  what  it  now  is,  nor  by  any  operation  of  physical  laws 
could  the  arrangements  be  effected  in  so  brief  a  period  of  time. 
The  design  would  be  most  inappropriate,  the  appearances  widely 
different  from  what  we  behold,  and  the  work,  except  as  a  miracle, 
impossible.  No  supposition  consistent  alike  with  the  work  and 
the  history  will  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case  but  a  progress  in 
the  mineral  formations  coincident  with  the  periods  called  days, 
in  which  life,  in  both  organic  kingdoms,  is  first  announced  in  the 
Genesis,  as  the  result  of  creative  power. 

Some  eminent  geologists,  with  whom  reverence  for  the  Scrip- 
tures and  reverence  for  natural  truth  are  only  different  modes  of 
the  same  religious  sentiment,  both  having  for  their  basis  venera- 
tion fi>r  the  all-wise  and  benificent  Creator,  and  proposing  for  their 
object,  the  promotion  of  confidence  in  him,  and  of  obedience  to 
his  laws,  have  adopted  this,  as  it  appears  to  me,  imperfect,  if  not 
inconsistent  soluticm  of  the  geolc^ical  difficulties.  As  regards  the 
coincidence  of  mineral  formations  with  organic  beings,  it  is  just 
such  a  solution  as  would  be  satisfactory,  were  there  no  divisions 
of  time  in  the  Mosaic  narmtive,  and  nothing  more  atmounced  in  it 
than  the  order  of  events  as  actually  narrated,  the  whole  range  be- 
tween the  beginning  and  the  creation  of  man  being  left  unembar- 
rassed by  the  limitation  of  days,  and  perfectly  free  to  be  appropri- 
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ated  in  ample  eras,  as  the  events  may  seem  to  require.  As  the 
earth  is  really  constituted,  it  will  however  answer  no  valuable  pur^ 
pose  to  imagine  the  collected  ruins  of  a  former  world,  brought 
together,  to  be  remodelled ;  as  the  mariner  who  has  survived  the 
tempest,  refits,  with  broken  spars  and  sails,  his  wrecked  and  ruined 
ship.  If  the  ruins  and  fragments  of  the  present  world  axe  to  be 
regarded  as  mere  materials  which  are  again  to  be  concocted  \  in 
part  dissolved  or  melted,  and  elaborately  and  skilfully  wought  over 
anew,  to  produce  our  present  world,  then  this  is  equivalent  to  a 
new  creation,  and  thus  we  introduce  a  double  operation  by  al- 
mighty power,  when  one  is  quite  sufficient,  and  after  all,  we  leave 
our  difficulties  where  we  found  them,  without  solution  and  with- 
out mitigation.  This  we  must  conclude  is  far  from  the  truth,  and 
our  convictions  are  confirmed  by  surveying,  with  Mr.  Lyell,  the 
causes  that  are  still  in  full  operation,  the  geological  events  that 
are  now  in  progress,  and  the  eflfects  that  are  proceeding  without 
impediment  or  delay,  and  we  thus  discover,  that  since  the  crea- 
tion, as  regards  geological  causes,  except  their  varying  if  not  di- 
minished intensity  of  action,  all  things  remain  as  they  were ;  no 
new  code  of  physical  laws  has  been  enacted ;  while  the  beginning 
was  with  God,  the  continuation  of  events  is  with  us,  and  a  dis- 
tant posterity  may  not  witness  their  termination. 

3.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  succession  of  geological  events 
may  have  happened  in  the  first  ages  of  the  worlds  after  the  ere- 
aHon  of  man,  and  before  the  general  deluge, — This  supposition 
is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  facts.  The  universal  prevalence  of 
the  waters,  rendered  it  indispensable  that  the  first  geological  move- 
ment should  elevate  some  portion  of  the  land  above  the  ocean. 
The  great  series  of  geological  events  b/ which  the  continents 
and  islands  were  raised,  was  incompatible  with  the  residence  of 
man  upon  the  earth :  they  precluded  even  the  existence  of  terres- 
trial quadrupeds,  which  both  geology  and  the  scripture  history 
assign  to  a  late  period  in  the  order  of  things,  the  same  period  in 
the  close  of  which  man  himself  first  appears;  these  movements 
were,  until  the  period  immediately  preceding,  hostile  to  the  wel- 
fare of  any  beings  that  required  more  land  than  amphibious  rep- 
tiles ;  and  the  vast  deposits  of  fossilized  and  of  crystallized  rocks 
that  preceded  the  era  of  reptiles,  demanded  an  alternate  and  con- 
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comitant  jnevalence  of  water  on  the  surface,  and  of  fire  beneath, 
which  were  ill  adapted  to  produce  and  insure  the  quiet  and  firm 
state  of  the  surface,  such  as  we  see  it  now.  Although  the  great  . 
agents  are  still  in  operation,  fire,  water,  storms,  yolcanoes,  earth- 
quakes, &c.,  their  ultimate  effects,  if  not  mitigated  in  force,  are 
spread  through  such  a  range  of  time,  that  human  life  is  too  limi- 
ted to  cover  an  extensive  cycle  of  geological  changes ;  the  entire 
period  since  man  was  created  is,  in  comparison  with  geological 
eras,  but  a  hrief  space,  and  does  not  begin  to  bear  any  proportion 
to  eternity.  We  have  therefore,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
earth  has  undergone  any  such  changes,  as  to  alSect  materially  the 
integrity  of  its  entire  crust,  since  man  appeared  in  the  world. 

It  is  true  that  events  are  in  progress  by  which  a  series  of 
firagmentary  and  fossilized  if  not  of  crystallized  rocks  is  forming 
anew,  and  they  may  in  time  be  elevated  above  the  waters  of  the 
existing  seas,  while  fresh-water  deposits  may  in*  turn  be  drained ; 
this  world  may  last  so  long,  that  new  continents  may  arise,  where 
there  is  now  a  wild  waste  of  waters,  and  far  more  ample  space  of 
redeemed  land  may  be  provided  for*  the  human  family,  without 
materially  abridging  the  great  highway  of  nations  over  the  seas. 
There  is  no  intimation  in  Sacred  History,  that  any  such  events 
happened  between  the  creation  and  the  deluge,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  sparse  population  of  the  antediluvian  world  did  not  require 
more  territory,  especially  when  the  existing  races,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  individuals,  were  soon  to  be  consigned  to  the  bosom 
of  the  deep,  and  all  the  continents  and  islands  when  again  re- 
deemed from  water,  were  about  to  be  given,  in  full  dominion,  to 
a  single  family.  Although  but  one  fourth  part  of  the  land  of  our 
world  is,  to  this  hour,  reclaimed  from  the  ocean,  the  population  of 
the  human  family  is  far  from  occupying  it  all.  Few  countries  are 
as  yet  peopled  to  the  extent  of  their  means  of  support,  and  it  will 
require  ages  of  peace  and  pure  morals  and  effective  industry,  before 
more  room  will  be  demanded.  We  cannot  therefore  suppose,  that 
a  new  continent  would  be  elevated,  until  there  should  be  a  neces- 
sity for  its  appearance,  and  as  nothing  in  sacred  or  profane  history 
or  in  the  structure  of  the  earth  intimates  that  such  an  event  has 
happened,  we  feel  quite  certain  that  the  great  geological  arrange* 
ments  were  accomplished  before  the  human  era* 
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4  It  ha$bem$upp98ed  thai  a  general  debigewUaM^ 
aU  geological  events. — In  the  progress  of  the  precedkig  remarks 
we  have  already  had  oocasion  to  express  a  decided  opinion  on  this 
subject,  and  it  now  remains  only  to  sum  up  the  ai^iument. 

This  view  is  entirely  inadmissible,  except  as  to  those  superficial 
ruins  which  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  diluvial.  In  using  this 
term,  geologists  do  not  intend  to  imply,  that  these  ruins  are,  of 
course,  attributable  to  the  deluge  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  geology,  a  deluge  is  a  rise  and  overflow  of  water.  It  has 
no  exact  limit  in  time,  altitude  or  violence.  A  rain,  a  snow  thaw, 
an  outburst  of  a  lake,  a  tide,  a  gale,  or  a  whirlwind,  may  pro- 
duce an  overflow,  but  it  is  not  usual  to  call  the  event  a  deluge 
unless  the  elevation  has  been  both  sudden  and  considerable. 
Were  the  barrier  which  forms  the  falls  a(  Niagara  to  be  suddenly 
ruptured,  Lower  Canada,  New  England  and  New  York  would  be 
deluged ;  but  the  remarkable  accumulation  of  water  in  the  late 
seasons  in  the  great  lakes,  in  consequence  of  which  they  over^ 
flowed  many  buildings  and  many  sqpiare  miles  of  tenitory  waa 
not  called  a  deluge. 

The  facts  revealed  by  geology  demand  many  partial  deluges, 
and  they  are  admitted  by  all  geologists,  with  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, to  account  for  the  transport  uid  deposition  of  those  things 
which  water  alone,  or  water  aided  by  ice  could  convey.  It  is 
necessary  also  to  suppose,  that  both  fresh  and  salt  water,  either  by 
their  rising  or  by  the  subsidence  of  land,  have  alternately  prevailed 
and  retired,  after  continuing  an  indefinite  period;  sufficiently 
long,  however,  to  give  time  for  the  various  animals  and  plants^ 
marine,  littoral,  pelagian,  fluviatile,  or  lacustrine,  which  we  find 
in  successive  strata,  to  be  deposited  and  entombed.  Igneous 
action,  giving  rise,  in  its  vicissitudes,  to  subterranean  expansion 
and  shrinking,  heaving  and  collapses,  was  the  probable  cause  oi 
these  alternate  movements. 

Our  concern,  however,  in  the  discussion  under  this  head,  is  not 
with  those  regular  formations  which  demand  long  continued  en- 
ergy of  physical  powers,  and  corresponding  time  to  produce  the 
effects ;  but  it  is  with  the  general  deluge,  described  in  the  book 
of  Genesis,  because  we  are  writing  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
believe  in  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  that  histcNry. 
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From  the  whole  course  of  our  argument,  it  is  obyious,  that  the 
regular  geological  formatioDS  cannot  be  ascribed  to  that  short  and 
tjfansieQt  catastrophe.  Its  genuine  effects  are  exactly  those 
which  all  geologists  ascribe  to  diluvial  action ;  namely,  the  tnna^ 
portation  of  the  loose  ruins  of  mineral  masses,  and  of  the  organic 
world,  which  are  found  strewed  eyery  where  over  the  sur&ce  of 
the  earth,  or  buried  m  its  diluvium. 

Plcofessor  Buckland,  in  his  Reliquiae  DUuviansB,  has  most  ably 
illustrated  the  nature  and  effects  of  diluvial  action  ;  and  it  is  ob« 
vious,  that  the  former  practice  of  attributing  the  organized  re* 
mains  found  in  the  solid  strata  of  the  earth  to  this  catastrophe,  is 
founded  entirely  in  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
and  that  no  man,  who  had  studied  geology  thoroughly,  would,  at 
the  present  period,  fall  into  sudi  an  error. 

As  the  impression  has  gone  abroad  that  Professor  Buckland  has 
deserted  the  opinions  which  he  formerly  maintained,  we  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  speak  for  himself.  *^  The  evidence  (says  he) 
which  I  have  collected  in  my  Reliquise  Diluvianie,  1823,  shows, 
that  one  of  the  last  great  physical  events  that  have  effected  the  sur- 
&ee  of  our  globe  was  a  violent  inundation,  which  overwhelmed 
a  great  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  that  this  event  was 
followed  by  the  sudden  disappearance  of  a  large  number  of  the 
species  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds  which  had  inhabited  these  re- 
gions ia  the  period  immediately  preceding  it  I  also  ventured  to 
apply  the  name  Diluvial^  to  the  superficial  beds  of  gmvel,  clay 
and  saod,  which  appear  to  have  been  produced  by  this  great  ir* 
raption  of  water. 

"  The  description  of  the  facts  that  form  the  evidence  presented 
in  this  volume,  is  kept  distinct  from  the  question  of  the  identity 
of  the  event  attested  by  them  with  any  deluge  recorded  in  hi6« 
tory.  Discoveries  which  have  been  made  since  the  pubUcation 
of  this  work,  show,  that  many  of  the  animals  therein  described,  ex- 
isted during  more  than  one  geological  period  preceding  the  catas- 
trophe by  which  they  were  extirpated.  Hence  it  seems  more 
probable  that  the  event  in  question  was  the  last  of  the  many  geo- 
logical revolutions  that  have  been  produced  by  violent  irruptions 
of  water,  rather  than  the  comparatively  tranquil  inundation  de- 
scribed in  the  inspired  narrative. 
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'<  It  has  been  justly  argued,  against  the  attempt  to  identify  these 
two  great  historical  and  natural  phenomena,  that  as  the  rise  and 
£9dl  of  the  waters  of  the  Mosaic  deluge  are  described  to  have  been 
gradual  and  of  short  duration,  they  would  have  produced  com- 
paratively little  change  on  the  surfitce  of  the  country  they  over- 
flowed. The  large  preponderance  of  extinct  species  among  the 
animals  we  find  in  caves,  and  in  superficial  deposits  of  diluvium, 
and  the  non-discovery  of  human  bones  along  with  them,  afibrd 
other  strong  reasons  for  referring  these  species  to  a  period  anterior 
to  the  creation  of  man.  This  important  point,- however,  cannot 
be  considered  as  completely  settled,  till  more  detailed  investiga- 
tions of  the  newest  members  of  the  Pliocene,  and  of  the  diluvial 
and  alluvial  formations,  shall  have  taken  place."* 

It  appears  then,  that  there  is  no  other  change  in  Prof.  Buck- 
land's  views  than  what  is  common  to  the  geological  world,  viz. 
that  amidst  the  vast  exuberance  of  diluvial  remains,  it  is  impo»* 
sible  to  appropriate  to  the  general  deluge,  those  that  belong  to  it, 
rather  than  to  more  local  debacles,  and  to  those  of  a  different  era. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  deposits  of  gravel,  sand,  peb- 
bles, &c.  are  attributable  to  the  deluge  of  the  Scriptures,  for 
it  is  beyond  our  power  to  identify  the  particular  piles  and  scat- 
tered ruins.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  as  the  earth  bears 
every  where,  marks  of  diluvial  action,  and  is  in  every  country 
strewed  with  diluvial  ruins,  each  observer  will,  for  himself,  assign 
to  local  deluges,  or  to  a  general  debacle,  as  great  a  portion  of  the 
effects  as  may  in  his  view  belong  to  each.  Scepticism  cannot 
nullify  or  set  aside  the  evidence,  while  the  most  reverent  mind 
need  not  desire  it  to  be  more  ample,  nor  is  he  who  attributes  di- 
luvial remains,  in  many  instances,  to  other  diluvial  events,  to  be 
censured,  or  regarded  as  an  enemy  to  religious  truth. 

To  those  who  would  assign  to  the  agency  of  a  general  deluge 
the  vast  work  of  depositing  the  immense  consolidated  geological 
formations,  with  all  their  varied  stores  of  animals,  and  plants,  and 
fragments,  and  diversified  successions,  we  can  only  repeat  the 
o|Hnion  already  expressed,  that  such  effects,  from  such  a  cause, 

♦  Bridgewater  Treatise,  2d  Lond.  edit.,  p.  93,  note. 
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we  physically  impossible,  especially  within  the  limits  of  time  and 
under  the  circumstances  assigned  in  the  Mosaic  account.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  go  again  into  the  induction  of  particulars. 

We  are  however  still  of  the  opinion,  that  the  actual  disposition 
and  arrangement  of  no  small  portion  of  the-loose  materials  is  to  be 
attributed  mainly  to  a  diluvial  ocean — no  other  probable  cause 
being  capable  of  reaching  the  regions  remote  from,  and  elevated 
above  the  present  great  waters  of  the  globe,  while  the  outline,  and 
in  many  instances  the  mass  of  these  deposits,  must  have  been 
often  disturbed  by  subsequent  events. 

The  arrangement  of  the  loose  materials,  on  shores  and  in  out- 
lets, and  in  regions  occasionally  flooded,  is  to  be  referred  to  agen- 
cies now  in  operation. 

It  is  also  true,  that  water-worn  pebbles  are  produced  at  the 
present  time.  No  one  who,  on  the  sea  shore,  has  observed  the 
incessant  lashing  of  the  waves,  and  has  listened  to  the  hollow 
hum  of  the  stones  and  pebbles  rubbing  against  each  other,  with 
ceaseless  friction,  can  doubt,  that  rounded,  water-worn  pebbles, 
are  now  every  moment  forming  ;  and  were  they  found  no  where 
else,  except  on  the  shores,  and  in  moving  waters,  there  would 
generally  be  no  difficulty  in  assigning  their  origin  to  this  cause. 
But  rounded  stones,  water-worn  pebbles,  and  bowlders,  are  found 
in  every  country,  on  the  surface  and  in  the  soil,  and  in  regions 
the  most  remote  fi-om  the  ocean.  This  of  course  proves  the  uni- 
versal prevalence,  sooner  or  later,  at  once  or  successively,  of  agi- 
tated waters. 

Why  not,  says  an  inquirer,  attribute  the  rounding,  as  well  as 
the  position  of  the  inland  water- worn  stones  toihe  diluvial  ocean  ? 
The  obvious  answer  is,  that  the  time  allotted  to  the  deluge  de- 
scribed in  Genesis  is  too  short  for  the  process  of  grinding  down 
hard  stones,  which  would  necessarily  occupy  a  very  long  period. 
A  deluge  attended  by  rapid  currents  and  by  floating  ice  could 
transport  immense  masses  of  these  ruins^  and  deposit  them  where, 
to  a  great  extent,  we  now  find  them ;  but  it  was  not  possible  that 
it  could,  in  so  limited  a  period,  have  effected  much,  in  abrading 
the  angular  fragments  of  quartz,  topaz,*  and  other  hard  stones, 

*  Found  on  a  beach  in  New  Holland.    We  haye  a  topaz  pebble  from  these 
shores  which  is  perfectly  ovoidal. 
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into  oroidal  and  globular  pebbles  and  bowlders.    That  effect  ap- 
pears to  hare  been,  principally,  the  work  of  the  earlier  oceans. 

The  form  of  the  loose  materials  that  co^er  the  rocks,  more  or 
less,  in  every  country,  is  attributable  chiefly  to  the  wearing  ef- 
fects of  agents,  operating,  in  all  Hme,  to  produce  disintegration 
and  decomposition ;  their  present  position  may,  in  many  cases, 
be  fairly  attributed  to  diluvial  agency. 

An  ingenious  author,  Mr.  Penn,  convinced  that  the  deluge 
could  not  account  for  the  geological  successions,  has  supposed 
them  to  be  formed  in  the  ocean,  between  the  creation  of  man 
and  the  deluge,  at  which  time  the  then  existing  land  was,  as  he 
thinks,  sunk,  and  the  bed  of  the  ocean  raised,  to  fonn  our  pres- 
ent continents,  bringii^  up,  of  course,  all  the  marine  deposits  of 
sixteen  centuries. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  this  theory.  It  is  disproved  by  the 
discovery  in  caverns,  and  in  the  loose  wreck,  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  of  immense  deposits  of  the  bones  of  terrestrial  animals, 
which  have  not,  within  the  limits  of  human  knowledge,  lived  in 
those  countries  where  they  are  now  found,  and  many  of  which 
could  not  exist  in  the  present  climates  of  those  regions ;  for  in- 
stance, the  tropical  animals,  elephants,  tigers,  hyenas,  hippopotami, 
rhinoceros,  &c.,  are  found  now  abundantly  in  the  diluvium  of  Ekig- 
land,  and  consequently  England  was  dry  land  before  the  delnge 
that  buried  these  remains,  and  therefore  the  existing  continents 
have  not  been  raised  from  the  ocean  since  the  creation  of  terrestrial 
quadrupeds,  unless  they  were  submersed  after  that  epoch  and  then 
raised  again.  Of  this  there  is  not  only  no  proof  but  the  opposite 
is  proved,  because  the  diluvium  is  not  covered  by  marine  strata. 
Nor  is  it  possible  that  the  drowned  quadrupeds  of  tropical  regions 
should,  by  drifting,  have  reached  England,  and  other  countries 
still  farther  north,  without  decomposition  and  falling  to  pieces. 

The  coal  beds  also  present  indubitable  prools  of  having  been 
formed  from  terrestrial  vegetables,  and  therefore  the  regions  where 
they  are  could  not  have  been  submarine,  although  the  occurrence 
in  coal-fields  of  some  marine  shells  or  plants  may  prove,  that  at 
the  coal  period  there  were  islands  and  estuaries,  where  the  sea  had 
at  least  occasional  access.  Had  the  continents  been  again  sub- 
mersed and  the  bottom  of  the  sea  raised,  after  the  creation  of  man. 
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▼e  should  find  in  the  surface  of  the  present  crust,  nothing  but 
marine  remains,  which  is  contrary  to  the  fact. 

The  existence  of  scratches  and  furrows*  upon  many  rocks,  (pro- 
bably upon  all  when  the  diluvium  is  first  removed  from  them,)  ap- 
pears to  prove,  that  they  have  been  subjected  to  movements  of  heavy 
bodies  passing  over  them,  either  rolling  down  inclined  surfaces,  or 
forced  along  by  floods,  or  pushed  by  glaciers,  or  dragged  by  moving 
ice,  in  which  stones  and  rocks  are  very  often  frozen.  The  direc- 
tion of  these  scratches  on  this  continent,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  is 
such  as  to  give  the  idea  of  a  current  or  irruption  from  the  north. 
If  the  general  deluge  were  a  gentle  movement,  as  Dr.  Buckland 
now  supposes,  it  coiild,  as  he  justly  observes,  have  produced  very 
little  alteration  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  If  violent  and  rapid, 
then  the  effects  would  not  have  been  forming,  but  destroying. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  question  of  its  literal  uni- 
versality. Many  theologians  have  suf^sed  that  it  was  no  far* 
ther  universal  than  to  accomplish  its  great  object,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  existing  races,  except  the  reserved  few.  If  it  were 
strictly  universal,  and  the  highest  mountains  now  known  were 
literally  covered  to  a  considerable  depth,  it  will  be  found  that 
its  rise  must  have  been  fearfully  rapid,  far  transcending  the 
most  vicdent  tides  and  bores  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and 
that  it  would  then  be  well  adapted  to  harrow  up  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  to  transport  and  disperse  its  ruins,  far  and  wide, 
over  distant  coimtries. 

Upon  either  view,  however,  the  deluge  could  never  have  pro- 
duced the  regular  formations  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  therfr* 
fore,  as  regards  this  question,  we  may  dismiss  it  firom  our  con* 
templatioTis. 

We  conclnde  this  head  by  observing,  that  the  remains  of 
the  human  family,  if  buried  in  the  diluvium  of  that  period, 
may,  in  most  instances,  have  been  covered  too  deep  for  discov- 
ery, or  have  been  swept  into  the  sea ;  or  if  found  in  any  instan- 
ces, it  is  not  probable  that  they  would  be  distinguished  from 

*  See  an  intereiting  paper  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Conrad  on  the  sabject  of  tbe  transfer  of 
bowldersy  Ac.  in  the  Am.  Jour.,  Vol.  xixv,  p.  237.  Also  an  admirable  memoir  by 
Prof.  Agaesiz  on  glaciers,  moraines,  and  erratic  blocks. — JafMsmCt  Edinb.  Jour., 
Vol.  XXIV,  p.  364. 
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bones  buried  in  any  other  way,  especially  in  countries  like  those 
which  were  then  the  principal  seats  of  the  human  population ; 
countries  in  which  there  has  been  since,  no  enlightened  curiosity 
to  prompt  an  intelligent  research.  We  are  not,  at  present,  con- 
cerned to  remove  sceptical  objections  to  the  Scripture  account  of  • 
the  deluge ;  we  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  true,  but  the  friends 
of  the  Bible  sometimes  suggest  a  question  with  respect  to  the  in- 
humed human  bones  of  that  period,  and  this  difficulty  we  wish 
to  remoTe. 

5.  Thedivisums  of  time  catteddays  in  the  Gene$i$  wre  not  ne- 
cessarilff  restricted  to  twenty  four  hours,  but  may  be  understood  to 
be  periods  of  indefinite  length. — ^This  view  was  supported,  a  few 
years  since,  by  that  eminent  geologist.  Professor  Jameson,  of  the 
University  of  Eklinburgh,  in  a  comment  upon  the  lectures  of  the 
illustrious  Cuvier.  We  quoted  the  observations  of  Prof.  Jameson,* 
in  discussing  the  subject,  in  connexion  with  our  edition  of  Mr. 
BakewelPs  Geology,  in  1833,  and  we  shall  make  use  of  some  of 
them  on  the  present  occasion.    Cuvier  remarks : — 

"  The  books  of  Moses  show  us,  that  he  had  very  perfect  ideas 
respecting  several  of  the  highest  questions  <^  natural  philosophy. 
His  cosmogony  especially,  considered  in  a  purely  scientific  view, 
is  extremely  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the  order  which  it  assigns 
to  the  difierent  epochs  of  creation,  is  precisely  the  same  as  IbaX 
which  has  been  deduced  from  geological  consideralions." 

''  This,  then,  is  the  issue,  in  the  opinion  of  Baron  Cuvier,  of  that 
science,  which  has  been  held  by  many  persons  to  teach  conclu- 
sions at  variance  with  the  Book  of  Genesis, — ^when  at  last  more 
matured  by  a  series  of  carefiil  observations  and  legitimate  induc- 
tion, it  teaches  us  precisely  what  Moses  had  taught  more  than 
three  thousand  years  ago." 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  coincidences  in  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creatton  with  the  truths  of  geology,  are  the  more 
valuable,  because  they  are  merely  incidental  to  the  main  object  of 
the  history,  which  was  to  show  that  the  worid  had  a  beginning, 
and  was  not  eternal,  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  the  Creator,  as  its 
author  and  governor,  to  point  out  the  original  state  of  the  globe, 
and  its  progress  towards  a  habitable  condition,  by  the  emergence 

*  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  ixt,  p.  96. 
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of  the  land,-— to  indicate  the  commencement  of  life,  the  order  in 
which  the  principal  classes  of  animated  beings  first  appeared,  and 
the  final  redemption  of  so  much  of  it  from  the  waters  as  was 
necessary  to  prepare  it  for  man^  whose  creation  consummated 
these  astonishing  displays  of  almighty  power.    Perhaps  the  claims 
to  a  perfect  emncidence  between  gecdogy  and  the  sacred  history, 
hare  been  sometimes  made  in  terms  rather  too  unqualified.    It 
is  sufficient  that  there  is  a  perfect  coincidence  in  the  great  points, 
and  inccmsistency  in  nothing.    A  want  of  agreement  has  been 
stated  as  regards  the  priority  of  the  animals  of  the  trsmsition 
locks,  in  as  much  as  they  are  found  in  deeper  strata  than  the  vege- 
tation of  the  great  coaj  period,  whereas  the  vegetables  are  first 
named  in  the  Mosaic  account,  and  the  earliest  fossilized  animals, 
aetually  found,  are  not  mentioned  at  all.    In  regard  to  the  vegeta* 
bles,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  at  least  as 
early  as  any  animals ;  vegetables  are  found,  more  or  less,  through 
the  whole  transition  series,  in  which  the  trilobites,  orthocer©;  en- 
crinttes,  corallines  and  moUusea,  first*  appear ;  and  we  may  pro- 
bably regard  plumbago  as  the  result  of  vegetable  matter,  so  per- 
fectly carbonized  as  to  have  entirely  expelled  all  the  gases,  and  to 
have  destroyed  the  traces  of  vegetable  structure, — an  opinion 
which  is  entertained  by  many  geologists.    Upon  this  view,  vege- 
tables will  take  the  highest  rank  in  organic  antiquity,  since  plum- 
bago, and  even  anthracite,  are  found  in  some  of  the  slaty  rocks  of 
the  granite  family,  anterior  to  the  first  appearance  of  any  animals. 
With  respect  to  the  silence  of  the  history  as  to  the  very  first 
animals,  it  may  be  said,  that  a  brief  narrative  concerning  the  stu- 
pendoas  work  of  the  creation,  comprised  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  page,  could  not  be  expected  to  contain  the  minute  details 
of  natural  history,  and  less  important  families  would  therefore 
naturally  be  omitted.     Where  in  the  history,  is  there  mention 
made  of  infusorial  animalcule,  any  more  than  of  the  animals  of 
the  transition  rocks  ?    But  as  we  cannot  dispute  the  existence  of 
these  beings,  both  fossil  and  recent,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
their  originals  were  really  created.    If  in  every  other  particular, 
tbia  surprising  history  is  consistent  almost  with  the  letter  of  the 
fects,  and  for  so  general  a  sketch,  remarkably  complete,  it  may 
well  excite  our  admiration  and  gratitude.    Ptofessor  Jameson 
proceeds: — 
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"  The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  written  in  a  pine  Hebrew. 
This  was  the  language  spoken,  and  aflerwaiVls  extensively  writ- 
ten, by  the  people  whom  Moses  conducted  to  Palestine  from  the 
land  of  Goshen.  That  it  differed  greatly  from  the  language  of 
the  Egyptians,  we  have  full  proof  in  the  Coptic  remains  of  the 
latter,  iu  the  Egyptian  proper  names  preserved  in  the  Hebrew 
writings,  and  also  in  the  circumstance  that  Joseph,  when  pretend- 
ing to  be  an  Egyptian,  conversed  with  his  brethren  by  means  of 
an  interpreter.  Yet  in  the  chapter  in  question,  we  find  no  foreign 
terms,  no  appearance  of  its  being  translated  from  any  other  tongue ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  bears  every  internal  mark  of  being  purely 
original,  for  the  style  is  condensed  and  idiomatical  in  the  very 
highest  degree.  Had  Moses  derived  his  science  from  Egypt,  ei- 
ther by  oral  communication  or  the  study  of  Egyptian  writings, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  some  of  his  terms,  or  the  style  of  his  com- 
position, should  not,  in  some  point  or  other,  betray  the  plagiary  or 
copyist. 

"  But  the  conjecture  that  Moses  borrowed  his  cosmogony  from 
the  Egy  tians,  must  rest,  moreover,  on  a  supposition  that  the  order 
which  he  assigns  for  the  different  epochs  of  creation,  had  been  de- 
termined by  a  course  of  observation  and  induction,  and  the  cor- 
rect application  of  many  other  highly  perfected  sciences  to  the 
illustration  of  the  subject,  equal  at  least  in  their  accuracy  and 
philosophical  precision,  to  tho^e  by  which  our  present  geological 
knowledge  has  been  obtained.  ^  Nothing  less  than  this  can  account 
for  Moses'  teaching  us  precisely  what  the  modern  geology  teaches, 
if  we  allow  his  knowledge  to  be  merely  human.  How  comes  it  to 
pass,  then,  that  while  he  has  given  us  the  perfect  and  satisfactory 
results,  he  has  been  enabled  so  totally  to  exclude  from  his  record 
every  trace  of  the  steps  by  which  they  were  obtained?  The 
supposition  of  such  perfection  of  geological  knowledge  in  ancient 
Egypt,  implies  a  long  series  of  observation  by  many  individuals, 
having  the  same  object  in  view.  It  implies  of  necessity,  also,  the 
invention  and  use  of  many  defined  terms  of  science,  without 
which  there  could  have  been  no  mutual  understanding  among 
the  different  observers,  and  of  course  no  progress  in  their  pursuit. 
These  terms  have  all  totally  disappeared  in  the  hands  of  Moses. 
He  translated;  with  i»:ecision,  the  whole  science  of  gedogy  into 
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the  language  of  shepherds  and  husbandmen,  leaving  no  trace 
whatever  of  any  one  of  its  peculiar  terms,  any  more  than  of  the 
curious  steps  in  its  progress. 

"But  there  is  a  phenomenon  in  his  record  still  more  unaccount- 
able, upon  any  supposition  that  his  science  is  merely  human.  His 
geology,  acknowledged  by  the  highest  authority  in  this  age  of 
scientific  improvement,  to  be  thus  accurate,  dwindles  down  in  his 
hands  to  be  a  merely  incidental  appendage  of  the  most  rational 
and  sublime  theology.  This  latter  he  did  not  learn  in  Egypt,  for 
it  was  in  the  possession  of  his  ancestors  while  they  were  yet  in- 
habitants of  Canaan. 

"  Shall  we  then  conjecture,  that  Moses  borrowed  theology  from 
the  Hebrews  on  the  one  hand,  and  geological  science  from  the 
Egyptians  on  the  other,  to  compound  out  of  them  that  brief,  but 
unique  and  perfect  system  of  both,  which  is  presented  to  us  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  or,  is  it  possible  that  we  could  adopt 
any  conjecture  more  absurd,  and  this,  too,  in  utter  destitution  of 
all  proof  that  the  Egyptians  possessed  any  knowledge  of  geology 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term? 

*^  The  result  of  our  inquiry  is,  that  the  geology  of  Moses  has 
come  down  to  us  out  of  a  period  of  remote  antiquity,  before  the 
light  of  human  science  arose ;  for,  to  suppose  that  it  was  bor- 
rowed from,  or  possessed  by  any  other  people  than  the  remarka- 
ble race  to  which  Moses  himself  belonged,  involves  us,  on  all 
hands,  in  the  most  inextricable  difficulties  and  palpable  absurdi- 
ties. Of  that  race,  it  has  been  long  since  justly  remarked,  that 
while  in  reUgion  they  were  men,  in  human  learning  and  science 
they  were  children ;  and  if  we  find  in  their  records  any  perfect 
S3r8tem  of  an  extensive  and  difficult  science,  we  know  they  have 
not  obtained  it  by  the  regular  processes  of  observation  and  induc- 
tion, which  in  the  hands  of  European  philosophers,  have  led  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  in  many  sciences." 

Professor  Jameson  proceeds  to  remark : — 

^^  The  term,  the  meaning  of  which  we  shall  first  investigate,  is 
^  day^  (in  the  Hebrew,  yom.)  The  interpretation  of  this,  in  the 
sense  '  epoch^  or  ^ period,^  has  been  a  subject  of  animadversion, 
of  unnecessary  severity  in  some  cases.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  itself,  leads  unavoidably  to  the  con- 
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elusion,  that  oar  natural  day  of  one  revolution  of  the  sun  cannot 
be  meant  by  it,  for  we  find  that  no  fewer  than  three  of  the  six 
days  had  passed  before  the  measure  of  our  present  day  was  estab- 
lished. It  was  only  on  the  fourth  day,  or  epoch  of  the  creation, 
•that  '<  Ood  made  two  great  lights  to  divide  the  day  from  the 
night,  and  to  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for 
years.'  The  very  first  time  that  the  term  occurs  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  after  the  history  of  the  six  da3rs'  work,  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
seventh,  as  if  to  furnish  us  with  definite  information  regarding  its 
true  import,  we  find  it  employed  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in 
which  we  must  understand  it  here ;  for,  in  Gen.  ii,  4,  we  hare, 
^  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  in  the 
day  (beyom)  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  heavens.' 
The  use  of  the  term  in  this  indefinite  sense  is  so  common  in  the 
Hebrew  writings,  that  it  would  be  a  great  labor  to  quote  all  the 
passages  in  which  it  is  found ;  and  we  shall  satisfy  ourselves  hy 
at  present  referring  to  Job  xviii,  20,  where  it  is  put  for  the  whole 
period  of  a  man's  life,  '  They  that  come  after  him  shall  be  aston:- 
ished  at  his  day,^  (yomu,)  speaking  of  the  life  of  the  wicked  ; 
and  Isaiah  xxx,  8,  where  it  is  put  for  all  future  time,  '  Now  go 
note  it  in  a  book,  that  it  may  be  for  the  latter  day  (leyom)  for 
ever  and  ever.' " 

We  will  here  cite  tfie  following  passages  to  the  same  intent. 

Luke  xvii,  24 — So  also  shall  the  son  of  man  be  in  his  day. 

John  viii,  66. — ^Your  father,  Abraham,  rejoiced  to  see  my  day ; 
and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad. 

2  Peter  iii,  8. — One  day  is  with  the  L(»d  as  a  thousand  years, 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day. 

Job  XIV,  6. — Turn  from  him,  that  he  may  rest  till  he  shall  ac- 
complish as  an  hireling  his  day. 

Ezekiel  xxi,  25. — ^And  thou  pio&ne  wicked  prince  of  Israel, 
whose  day  is  come,  when  iniquity  shall  have  an  end. 

Proverbs  vi,  34 — ^For  jealousy  is  the  rage  of  a  man ;  therefore 
he  will  not  spare  in  the  day  of  vengeance. 

^'  It  is  quite  obvious,  ftooL  these  examples,  that  the  Hebrews  used 
the  term  (yom)  to  express  long  periods  of  time.  The  very  con- 
ditions of  the  history  in  this  chapter,  prove  that  it  must  be  here 
so  understood.'^ 
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"  They  who  object  to  this  interpietatioii  of  the  term  here,  imme- 
diately quote  against  it  the  reason  added  to  the  fourth  command- 
ment, ^  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea, 
and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day,  wherefore  the 
Lofd  blessed  the  Sabbath-day  and  sanctified  it.'  This  is,  how- 
ever, no  more  than  a  brief  reference,  and  the  terms  of  it  must 
therefore  be  strictly  interpreted  in  accordance  with  those  of  the 
detail  to  which  the  reference  is  made."* 

''  It  has  been  said  that  such  an  intei^nretation  goes  to  nullify  the 
reasons  assigned  for  the  sanctification  of  every  seventh  revolution 
of  the  sun ;  but  this  does  not  follow.  In  point  of  fact,  the  rest 
from  the  work  of  creation  (we  use  this  form  of  speech  from  the 
example  before  us)  did  not  endure  for  only  one  revolution  of  the 
sun,  but  has  continued  since  the  creation  of  man;  and  we  have 
no  grounds  on  which  to  establish  even  a  ccmjecture  of  the  time  of 
its  coming  to  a  close ;  so  that  if  we  were  urged  to  adopt  a  period 
of  twenty  four  hours  as  the  meaning  of  yom,  that  the  six  days  of 
creation  might  literally  correspond  with  our  six  working  days,  we 
should  then  find  the  apparent  disagreement,  which,  by  this  pro- 
cess, we  would  endeavor  to  avoid,  transferred  to  our  weekly  pe- 
riod of  rest,  and  the  rest  from  the  work  of  creation." 

'^  It  will  surely  be  readily  allowed,  that  the  sanctification  of  the 
Sabbath  has  respeet  to  man  and  his  duties;  and  since  his  Creator 
has  been  made  known  to  him,  and  the  order  of  the  six  successive 
epochs  in  which  the  earth  was  rendered  -fit  for  his  habitation ;  if 
we  are  to  allow,  what  surely  no  reflecting  mind  will  ever  deny, 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  reflect  with  gratitude  on  the  blessing  he  has 
received,  and  to  maintain  in  his  heart  a  sense  of  his  dependeiK^e 
upon,  and  responsibility  to  him,  who  made  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  all  that  they  contain,  no  method  could  have  been  de- 
vised better  calculated  for  pies^ving  these  feelings  in  constant 
activity,  than  appoiatiiig  some  definite  portion  of  time,  returning 
at  short  intervals,  to  be  devoted  to  the  contiemplations  that  awaken 
them,  nor  any  interval  more  appropriate  than  that  which  so  di- 
rectly recalls  the  order  of  the  events  <£  the  creation." 

*  Id  accordance  also  with  the  popular  acceptation  of  the  length  of  the  days  of 
the  creation,  to  which  the  allaaioDB  in  the  Scriptures  are,  every  where,  neceeearilj 
acconuooodated . 
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"  Since  we  have  introduced  the  subject  of  the  measure  of  our 
present  day,  we  would  ojSer  an  observation  regarding  the  work  of 
the  fourth  day,  which  includes  the  sun,  moon  and  stars.  Re- 
specting the  period  of  their  creation,  geology,  from  its  nature, 
gives  us  no  precisely  definite  indications.  The  history  regarding 
them  is  from  the  14th  to  the  18th  verses,  and  we  would  observe 
of  it,  that  the  terms  employed  are  such  as  do  not  absolutely  im- 
jdy  that  these  bodies  were  at  this  epoch  first  created,  but  admit 
of  the  interpretation  that  their  motions  were  then  first  made  the 
measures  of  our  present  days  and  seasons.  We  had  found  it  al- 
ready stated  in  the  fiirst  verse,  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
were  created  in  the  beginnings  antecedently  to  the  work  of  six 
days,  by  which  they  were  reduced  to  their  present  order,  and  the 
earth  was  peopled  with  organized  beings.  It  would  seem  an  un- 
warrantable interpretation  to  exclude  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  from 
among  the  objects  expressed  by  the  general  terms,  the  heavens 
and  the  earUi.  It  is  the  most  obvious  interpretation,  that  they 
were  then  created,  and  were  lighted  up  on  the  first  day,  but  that 
it  was  only  during  the  fourth  epoch  they  were  made,  the  greater 
light  to  rule  over  the  present  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  over 
the  present  night,  and  to  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days 
and  years,  according  to  the  measures  of  time,  which  we  now  find 
established  by  them.  This  part  of  the  history,  then,  when  inter- 
preted in  consistency  with  the  first  verse,  and  without  any  vio- 
lence to  the  terms,  implies,  (in  the  common  language  of  men, 
which,  in  all  nations,  refers  the  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  to  the  motions  of  these  bodies  themselves,) 
that  the  earth  was,  during  this  epoch,  finally  brought  into  its  pres- 
ent orbit." 

^'  The  work  of  the  third  epoch  was  the  appearance  of  the  dry 
land,  and  the  creation  of  the  vegetable  kingdom." 

In  following  Professor  Jameson,  we  shall  here  omit  his  critical 
remarks  on  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words  in  the  original 
history,  of  the  correctness  of  which  Hebrew  scholars  will  judge, 
and  proceed  at  once  to  his  conclusion,  which  is  that  it  is  very 
probable  the  cryptogamous  vegetation  was  the  first  created  ;  and 
this  corresponds  sufficiently  well  with  the  prevaiUng  character  of 
the  earliest  plants.    This  is  a  remarkable  epoch,  when  the  waters 
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were  gathered  together  into  one  place,  and  the  dry  land  began  to 
appear;  or,  in  geological  language,  the  first  mountain  top  raised 
its  crest  above  the  waters  of  that  shoreless  ocean.    Before  this 
period,  there  could  hare  been  no  terrestrial  plants,  for  there  was 
neither  soil  nor  fixture.    Internal  fire,  doubtless,  lifted  the  emerg- 
ing islands  and  continents,  while  the  desolation  of  the  universal 
waters  began  to  be  cheered  by  the  verdure  of  plants,  the  beauty  of 
flowers,  and  the  fragrance  of  fruits.    Not  far  fix>m  this  period  also, 
as  we  learn  from  their  fossilized  remains,  were  created  those  early 
animals,  which  being  entirely  immersed  in  the  ocean,  and  destined 
never  to  raise  themselves  above  its  surface,  made  no  figure  in  the 
drama  of  creation,  and  are  therefore  passed  over  in  silence  in  the 
brief  roll-call  of  beings  that  were  first  called  into  life.    In  pro- 
ceeding to  those  animals  which  are  next  announced,  our  author 
arrives  at  some  important  conclusions  that  ai^ar  worthy  of  great 
confidence.    Omitting  his  criticisms,  as  before,  we  give  the  results. 
The  creations  of  the  fifth  epoch  are  evidently  not  great  whales, 
as  usually  understood,  but  great  reptiles ;  and  the  entire  work  of 
the  fifth  day  appears  to  have  included  things  that  rapidly  multi- 
plied in  the  waters,  great  reptiles,  birds,  and  winged  insects.   This 
corresponds  wonderfully  with  the  contents  of  the  rocks*  belonging 
to  this  period,  the  animals  being  altogether  oviparous,  and  none 
of  them  viviparous. 

Lastly,  in  the  sixth  period,  the  terrestrial  animals,  mammalia 
and  man,  are  called  into  being,  and  we  know  how  well  this  agrees 
with  the  contents  of  the  upper  strata,  where  alone  (with  a  solitary 
exception)  viviparous  animals  are  found,  and  man  no  where  ex- 
cept at  the  surface.  The  following  table  of  geological  coinciden- 
ces, drawn  up  by  Professor  Jameson,  may  need  a  few  additions  and 
alterations  to  acconmiodate  it  to  more  recent  observations,  but  is 
still  mainly  correct. 


*  In  our  remarks  upon  the  BucceaBive  rock  ftrmatiooa,  we  ba^e  purposely  oadu 
ted  any  allusion  to  the  metamorphic  theory  espoused  by  the.Huttonian  school, 
ably  illustrated  by  MV.  Lyell,  and  carried  to  an  incredible  extreme  by  Prof.  Ketlhau 
Id  hi8  account  of  the  rocks  around  Christiana,  Norway,  where,  according  to  him, 
granite  passes,  by  insensible  gradations,  into  slates  replete  with  organic  remains. 
His  obaerrations  are  very  curious,  and  many  of  them  original,  but  they  will  de- 
mand a  very  strict  reyiaioiL-^SM  Jamemm's  EdM,  Jow.  Vol.  25,  pp,  80—4)03. 
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TMe  ^  CmmcidmtfiB  betwiem  the  Order  of  EtenU  as  diseriked  in  GmeMS^  taid 
thtU  ui^olded  by  GeologUal  investigation. 


In  Gm€M. 

4 

Diseovored  by  Geology. 

Gen.  I.  1,2.  Inthebegtn- 
oing  God  created  Uie  heav- 
ens and  the  earth.    And  the 
earth  was  without  form  and 
void ;  and  darkness  was  up- 
on the  face  of  the  deep ;  and 
tlie  Spirit  of  God  moved  up- 
on the  face  of  the  watera. 

3,4,5.  Creation  of  Ugkl. 

6,  7,8.  Creation  of  theer- 
pansion  or  atmosphere. 

9, 10.  Appearance  of  the 
dry  land. 

1 
2 

It  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  the  waters  of  the 
sea  have  tbrmerly,  and  for  a  long  time,  covered 
those  masses  of  matter  which  now  constitute  our 

and, 
further,  that  these  waters,  dnrisg  a  long  time,  did 
not  support  any  living  bodies.— Oamer 'a  Tkeory  qf 

11,12,  13.    Creation  of 
■hootinf  plants,  and  of  seed- 
bearing'herbs  and  trees. 

3 

1.  Cryptogamous  plants  in  the  coal  strau.* — Ma^ 
ny  observers, 

2.  Species  of  the  most  perfect  developed  class, 
the  Dicotyledonous,  already  appear  in  the  period  of 
the  secondary  formations,  and  the  firrt  traces  of 
them  can  be  shown  in  the  oldest  strata  of  the  sec- 

son's  remarks  on  the  Jineient  Flora  of  the  Earth. 

14  to  19.  Sun,  Tooon  and 
stars  nutde  to  be  for  signs, 
and  for   seasons,   and  for 
days,  and  for  years. 

20.  Creation  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  waters. 

4 

Shellst  in  Alpine  and  Jura  Umestone.^fiicm- 
bMt*  stables. 

Fish  in  Jura  limestone. — Do. 

Teeth  and  scales  of  fish  in  Tilgate  sandstone. — 
Dr.  ManteU. 

Craation  of  flying  things. 

5 

Bones  of  birds  in  Tilgate  sandstone. — Dr.  Man- 
telL  Oeotogieal  TVansaettons,  1826. 

Elytra  (sheaths)  of  winged  insecti  in  calcareoua 
slate  at  Stonesfield.— Dr.  ManteU. 

21.  The  creation  of  great 
reptiles. 

6 

It  will  be  impossible  not  to  acknowledge  as  a  eer* 
tain  truth,  the  number,  the  largeness,  and  the  vari- 
ety of  the  reptiles  J  which  inhabited  the  seas  or  the 
land  at  the  epoch  m  which  the  strata  of  Jurm  were 
deposited.—  Cuvier^s  Ossem.  Foss. 

There  was  a  period  when  the  earth  was  peopled 
by  oviparous  (quadrupeds  of  the  most  appalling  mag- 
nitude.   Reptiles  were  the  lords  of  creation. — JDr. 

*  It  would  appear  that  the  earliest  animals  not  named  by  Moses  were  cotempo- 
rary  with,  perhaps  subsequent  to,  the  first  plants. — Ed. 

t  Shells  are  found  also  in  the  earliest  periods  in  the  transition  ;  the  Jura  lime- 
stone is  coeval  with  the  chalk  formation.  Fish  are  found  below  the  coal,  and  in 
the  transition  rocks.  Tracks  of  birds  and  reptiles  in  new  red  sandstone,  in  Con- 
necticut and  Germany.— Ed. 
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Diseavend  6y  Otology, 


S4,  S5.    Creation  of  the 

mammalia. 


26, 27.  Creation  of  man, 


Genesis,  VII.    The  flood 
of  Noah,  4200  years  ago. 


Bones  of  mammiftrooa  land  qaadrupedi,*  found 
only  when  we  come  up  to  the  formations  above  the 
coarse  limestone,  which  is  above  the  chalk.t-— C^ 
pier'#  Thsary,  sect.  20. 

No  human  remains  amonf  extraneous  fossils. — 
(harier*s  Theory,  sect.  32. 

But  found  covered  with  mud  in  caveat  of  Bize. — 
JounuU.  

The  crust  of  the  ^lobe  has  been  subjected  to  a  great 
and  sudden  revolution,  which  cannot  be  dated  much 
farther  back  than  five  or  six  thousand  years  ago.— 
Cvner*9  TUory,  38,  33,  34,  35,  and  BuckUnd^s 
Rdiq.  DUuo. 


The  following  remark?  in  illustration  of  this  table  as  a  sum- 
mary of  the  subject,  are  too  interesting  to  be  omitted. 

"  In  the  above  table  we  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the  distinc- 
tion, which  we  conceive  we  have  gone  far  to  prove  is  expressed 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  between  the  cryptogamous  and  the  other 
classes  of  plants,  but  have  set  downt  he  whole  vegetable  kingdom 
as  forming  only  one  element  in  the  table.    We  shall  also  allow 
that  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  numbers  may  be  liable  to  be  inter- 
changed among  themselves  in  respect  of  place,  and  shall  hinge 
no  ai^ument  upon  them  farther  than  what  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  are  all  jdaced  in  one  group.    Yet,  after  these 
abatements  from  the  number  of  particulars,  the  coincidences  here 
shown  between  the  order  of  the  epochs  of  creation  assigned  in 
Genesis,  and  that  discovered  by  geology,  are  calculated  to  excite 
the  deepest  attention.     Human  science,  in  the  probability  of 

*  It  haa  been  objected  to  the  geological  account  of  the  death  of  animals  found 
in  the  rocka,  that  as  death  came  into  the  world  by  sin,  there  could  have  been  no 
death  until  after  the  faU  of  Adam.  Most  evidently  the  death  referred  to  is  the 
^iritoal  death  of  the  human  race ;  we  do  not  object  to  its  being  explained  so  as  to 
include  also  their  physical  death,  but  plainly  it  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
death  of  aoimals.  The  carnivorous  regimen  established  among  particular  genera 
of  all  the  classes  of  animals,  sufficiently  proves  that  the  death  of  some  was  indis- 
penaable  to  the  continuance  of  others  in  life ;  and  Dr.  Buckland  has  shown  that 
it  is  on  the  whole  a  dispensation  of  mercy,  as  the  amount  of  animal  enjoyment  is 
thereby  much  increased  as  well  as  by  their  natural  death ;  otherwise  the  world 
would  be  overrun  with  aged  and  infirm  races  and  individuals.^-ED. 

t  One  aolitary  exception  is  since  discovered  in  the  calcareous  slate  of  Stonea- 
£eid,  in  the  bones  of  a  didelphis,  an  opossum,  belonging  to  a  tribe  of  animals  whose 
position  may  be  hSld  to  be  intermediate  between  the  oviparous  and  mammiferous 
rtcea. 
I  And  in  Guadalonpe  and  Brazil,  in  a  recent  conoretionary  limestone. — En. 
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chances,  as  illastrated  by  La  Place,  has  pat  us  in  possession  of  an 
instrument  for  estimating  their  value ;  and  we  feel  amply  entitled 
,to  take  advantage  of  it  for  that  purpose,  for  no  case  could  well 
be  pointed  out  where  it  would  be  more  correctly  applicable  than 
in  this,  where  the  coincidences  assume  a  definitely  successive 
numerical  form.  We  are  entitled  to  adopt  even  the  very  language 
of  La  Place,  and  to  say,  '  By  subjecting  the  probability  of  these 
coincidences  to  computation,  it  is  found  that  there  is  more  than 
sixty  thousand  to  one  against  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  the 
effect  of  chance.'* 

^<  It  is  thus  then  that  the  discoveries  of  geology,  when  mc^e  ma- 
tured, instead  of  throwing  suspicion  on  the  truths  of  revelation, 
as  the  first  steps  in  them  led  some  persons  to  maintain,  have  fur- 
nished the  most  overpowering  evidence  in  behalf  of  one  branch 
of  these  truths.  The  result  of  these  discoveries  has  been  in  this 
respect  similar  to  those  of  the  Chinese  and  Egyptian  histories 
and  the  Indian  astronomy,  but  much  more  striking.  Ekninent 
men  had  pledged  their  fiune  in  setting  up  these  histories,  and  that 
astronomy,  in  opposition  to  the  chronology  of  Genesis ;  but  fkr- 
ther  and  more  careful  inquiry  into  their  true  characters,  discovered, 
that  when  rightly  understood,  they  only  tended  to  confirm  it." 

<<  We  are  not  afraid  that  we  diall  have  here  quoted  against  us 
the  words  of  Bacon,  ^  Tanto  magis  hsec  vanitas  inhibenda  venit, 
et  coercenda,  quia  ex  divinorum  et  humanorum,  male  sana  ad- 
mixtione,  non  solum  educitur,  philosophia  phantastica,  sed  etiam 
religio  hsretica.'  We  have  only  endeavored  to  illustrate  and 
point  out  the  consequences  of  the  statement  of  Baron  Cuvier, 
'that  the  order  which  the  cosmogony  of  Moses  assigns  to  the 
different  epochs  of  creation,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which 
has  been  deduced  from  geological  considerations.'  We  have 
been  guilty  of  no  improper  mixing  up  of  divine  and  human 
things.  We  have  examined  the  meam'ng  of  the  terms  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  in  consistency  with  the  acknowledged 
rules  of  criticism,  and  only  by  the  light  contained  within  itself^ 
or  that  thrown  upon  it  by  the  other  books  in  the  same  lan- 
guage with  which  it  is  associated.  The  hurnQju  science  we 
have  not  extracted  from  any  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  we 

*  Sytt.  da  Monde,  book  v,  ehflp.  5« 
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have  taken  it  simidy  as  we  find  it  in  the  works  of  eminent  geol- 
ogists. As  the  latter  is  not  a  philosophia  phantastica,  but  a  deeply 
interesting  science,  constracted  by  that  method  of  careful  obser- 
vation and  cautious  induction,  which  Bacon  was  himself  the  first 
to  recommend ;  so  neither  can  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures  present 
to  us  a  religio  haeretica.  If  our  science,  thus  constructed,  and 
our  religion  speak  so  obviously  the  same  language,  as  we  see  they 
do  on  one  important  point,  what  else  in  the  strictest  application  of 
Bacon's  philosophy,  can  we  deduce  firom  the  circumstance,  but 
that  both  are  certainly  true  ?" 

"  It  does  not  come  under  our  present  subject  to  discuss  the  his- 
torical and  moral  evidences  of  the  divine  revelation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  both  are  so  full,  even  to  overflowing,  and  impose  upon 
us  so  many  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  being  able 
to  account  for  the  quality  and  consistency  of  these  remarkable 
books,  excepting  on  the  ground  which  has  been  all  along  assumed 
by  themselves,  that  they  are  of  more  than  human  origin,  that  in 
estimating  the  accuracy  of  any  part  of  the  matters  contained  in 
them,  the  fastidiousness  of  human  science  appears  to  be  carried 
to  an  unreasonable  extent,  not  to  take  these  evidences  into  calcu- 
lation. In  this  country,*  where  for  along  period  we  have  had  the 
Scriptures  in  our  hands  as  a  popular  book,  they  among  us  who 
have  been  the  most  eminent  for  human  learning  and  science,  and 
whose  fame  has  been  in  every  view  the  most  unsuUied,  have  been 
so  convinced  by  the  force  of  these  evidences,  that  they  have  in 
general  been  the  most  strenuous  defenders  of  revelation." 

*^  Will  not  human  science,  then,  condescend  to  borrow  some  light 
to  direct  the  steps  of  its  own  inquiries,  firom  a  record  the  accuracy 
of  which  it  has  itself  proved,  and  which  is  supported  by  other 
proofs  of  the  highest  order  ?  Qr,t  what  should  we  say  to  the 
illustrator  of  the  relics  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  who  should 
reject  the  light  thrown  on  them  by  the  letters  of  Pliny,  authen- 
ticated as  these  are  by  the  existing  remains  of  the  buried  cities, 
as  well  as  the  historical  evidence  which  is  proper  to  themselves." 

*  Scotland,  bat  the  aathor's  remark  appliea  with  equal  fbrce  in  this  countrj. — 
En. 

t  Tbia  argument  we  attempted  to  illoatrate  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  dis 
eoanoa.— Ed. 
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The  opinions  of  Pft>fessor  Jameaon  illustrating  the  views  of  the 
lamented  Cuyi6r,  being  those  that  are  satisfebctoiy  to  ourselves, 
we  have  quoted  them  with  few  omissioDS. 

We  now  proceed  to  remaiki  that  we  are  aware,  fiom  much 
conmiunication  on  this  subject  with  eminent  bibUcal  critics  and 
divines,  how  tenacious  they  are,  in  common  with  the  less  en* 
Ughtened  Christian  world,  of  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word 
day.  On  points  of  verbal  criticism  we  will  not  presume  to  speak 
with  great  confidence,  but  from  much  consideration,  aided  by  the 
light  both  of  criticism  and  geology,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  ne* 
cessary  to  limit  the  w;ord  day,  in  this  account,  to  the  period  of 
twenty  four  hours. 

1.  This  word  could  have  no  definite  application  before  the 
present  measure  of  a  day  and  night  was  established  by  the  insti- 
tuted revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  before  an  illuminated 
sun^  and  this  did  not  happen  until  the  fourth  period. 

2.  The  word  day,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  all  lan- 
guages, is  used  even  in  this  short  history,  in  three  senses :  for 
light  as  distinct  fipom  darkness,  for  the  light  and  darkness  of  a 
single  terrestrial  revolution,  or  a  natural  day ;  and,  finally,  for 
time  at  large. 

3.  In  the  latter  case  then  the  account  itself  uses  the  word  day 
in  the  sense  in  which  geology  would  choose  to  adopt  it,  that  is, 
for  time  or  a  period  of  time. 

This  latter  fact  appears  to  be  overlooked  or  neglected  by  most 
of  those  who  have  criticised  the  views  of  geologists,  as  Professor 
Jameson  justly  rexnarks,  ''  with  an  unnecessary  severity ;''  but 
we  have  a  right  to  hold  them  to  this  case,  which  is  exactly  in 
point,  being  presented  precisely  where  we  should  wish  to  find  it, 
and  we  shall  therefore  regard  it  as  proving  our  point ;  for  in  the 
recapitulatory  view  of  the  creation  in  the  b^inning  of  the  se- 
cond chapter  of  Genesis,  allusion  is  made  to  the  whole  work,  in 
the  expression  <'m  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  heavens 
and  the  earth." 

4  If  the  canons  of  criticism  require  that  one  sense  of  the  word 
day  should  be  adopted  and  preserved  throughout  the  whole  ac- 
count, how  are  we  to  understand  this  verse  ?  ^'  These  are  the  gen- 
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erations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  when  they^were  created,  in 
the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth." 
Which  of  the  three  senses  shall  we  adopt  ?  If  the  most  com- 
mon, then  the  whole  work  was  performed  not  in  six  days,  but  in 
one  day — of  twenty  four  hours  in  the  popular  sense ;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  geological  views  the  work  was  done  in  a  sufficient  time, 
be  it  more  or  less.  The  canons  of  criticism  were  made  by  man, 
and  may  therefore  be  erroneous,  or  at  least  they  may  be  errone- 
ously applied ;  the  wcNrld  was  made  by  God,  and  if  the  history 
in  question  were  dictated  by  him,  it  cannot  be  inconsistent  with 
the  facts.  Why  then  should  we  not  prefer  that  sense  of  the  word 
used  in  the  history  itself,  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  structure 
of  the  globe !  It  is  said  indeed  by  some  critics,  that  the  account 
in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  is  a  different  one  from  that  in 
the  first ;  but  with  this  opinion  the  geologist,  as  such,  can  have 
no  coDcem;  and  since  he  finds  both  accounts  in  a  connected  his- 
tory, he  receives  them  as  one. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  Hebrew  word  here  used  for 
day,  although  frequently  used  for  time,  usually  signified  a  period 
of  twenty  four  hours ;  and  the  addition  of  morning  and  evening 
is  supposed  to  render  it  certain  that,  in  the  pussent  case,  this  is 
the  real  sense  and  the  only  one  that  is  admissible,  especially  as 
this  view  is  said  to  be  supported  by  the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  language. 

But,  in  all  laz^uages,  whenever  the  subject  requires,  it  is  usual 
to  preserve  this  allusion  to  morning  and  evening,  even  when  the 
word  day  is  used  for  time ;  thus,  when  for  instance  we  speak  of 
the  life  of  a  man  as  his  day,  in  harmony  with  the  rhetorical  figure 
we  speak  also  of  the  morning  and  the  evening  of  life. 

In  all  ages,  countries,  and  languages,  as  already  remarked,  this 
sense  of  the  word  day  is  fiilly  sanctioned,  and  it  is  frequently  so 
used  in  the  Scriptures.*  Indeed,  it  might  not  be  too  much  to 
suppose  that  the  arrangement  by  which  the  sun  was  to  measure 
time  was  not  completed  until  the  evening  of  the  4th  day,  and  then 
our  difficulties  will  be  confined  to  one  day,  namely,  the  6th.  The 
first  three  days,  obviously,  could  not  have  had  the  present  measure 
of  time  apidied  to  them,  and  their  mcnming  and  evening  must  there* 

*  See  the  instftnees  alreacly  cited  on  page  558. 
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fore  have  heeh  figurative ;  an  arbitrary  division  of  time,  accommo* 
dated  to  the  advancing  creation,  and  the  work  of  arranging  the  crust 
of  the  {danet  was  so  far  finidied  by  the  evening  of  the  6th  day,  as 
to  fit  it  for  the  reception  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds,  which  first  ap- 
peared on  the  6th  day,  and  finally,  man  was  created,  as  would 
appear,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  same  day ;  of  course,  the  great 
geological  revolutions,  beneath  the  bed  of  the  ancient  ocean,  must 
have  been  so  far  finished  on  the  3d  day  that  the  continents  be- 
gan to  emerge,  and  thus  dry  land  began  to  be  provided  not  only 
for  vegetables,  but  for  terrestrial  quadrupeds  and  for  man,  neither 
of  which  could,  before  this  period,  have  existed  on  the  earth. 
All  this  was  done  before  the  present  measure  of  time  was  applied ; 
we  do  not  say  before  there  was  light,  for  elementary  light  was 
''  the  first  bom  of  the  creation,"  nor  even  before  the  sun  shone,  but 
before  he  was  set  *<  to  rule  over  the  day  and  over  the  night" 

In  the  usual  mode  of  understanding  the  account,  all  the  im- 
mense deposits  of  coal,  and  of  early  vegetable  remains  and  ma- 
rine animals,  with  their  vast  strata  and  mountains,  the  grand 
mausoleums  in  which  they  lie  entombed,  must  have  been  made 
within  seventy  two  hours,  for  there  was  no  dry  land  until,  the  3d 
day,  and  consequently  no  terrestrial  vegetables ;  they  appeared  on 
that  day,  aquatic  animals  on  the  6th,  and  land  animals,  with  man, 
on  the  6th ;  but  the  latter  could  not,  as  observed  above,  have 
appeared  until  the  continents  had  emerged 

According  to  the  popular  understaiiding,  the  transition  and  se- 
condary mountains  with  their  coal  beds,  plants,  and  animals  were 
therefore  formed,  by  physical  laws,  in  two  or  three  natural  dBjSf 
which  is  incredible,  because  it  is  impossible. 

We  cannot  conceive,  therefore,  that  even  the  limitation  of 
morning  and  evening  is  decisive  against  the  extension  which  we 
would  claim,  and  we  are  left  at  liberty  to  interpret  the  word  day 
in  harmony  with  the  facts  of  geology. 

It  is  granted  that  Moses  himself  probably  understood  the  word 
day  according  to  the  popular  signification,  and  as  regards  the  his* 
tory  in  question,  this  sense  is  certainly  the  most  obvious  one  to 
every  mind  not  informed  as  to  the  structure  of  Uie  globe ;  even 
those  who  are  learned  on  other  subjects,  but  ignorant  of  geology, 
always  adopt,  in  this  ca3e,  the  literal  and  obvious  meaning.  This 
however  proves  nothing ;  for  the  truths  of  astronomy  are  in  ex- 
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actly  the  same  situation.  Until  the  modem  astonomy  arose,  no 
one,  whether  learned  or  unlearned,  entertained  a  doubt  that  the 
earth  is  an  extended  plain ;  that  it  stands  on  a  firm  foundation, 
even  on  pilbtfs,  and  that  around  it  as  a  center,  the  sun  and  starry 
heavens  and  the  azore  canopy,  as  a  solid  palpable  firmament,  re- 
volve, while  the  waters  of  the  heavens  descend  through  its  win-* 
dows.* 

Such  is  ^ill  the  impression  of  barbarous  nations,  while  few 
even  of  the  common  people  of  enlightened  countries  would  now 
lall  into  so  gross  an  error ;  and  no  one  in  this  age  fears  that  he 
shall,  like  Galileo,  be  thrown  into  prison  for  declining  (on  this 
subject)  to  understand  the  Scriptures  in  their  literal  sense-f 

It  is  objected  as  already  stated,  that  as  the  sabbath  is  a  cc^nmoa 
day,  and  that  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  fourth  commandment,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  in  connection  with  the  other  six 
days,  they  ought  to  be  limited  tp  the  same  Hme. 

We  cannot  see  that  this  consequence  follows.  The  sabbath  is 
a  moral  enactment ;  all  that  precedes  was  physical,  relating  merely 
to  the  creation  and  arrangement  of  matter,  and  to  irrational  or- 
ganized beings ;  the  sabbath  could  have  no  relation  to  rocks  and 
waters,  vegetables  and  animals :  it  was  ordaiaad  for  man,  as  a 
rational  being,  to  bring  back  his  thoughts  to  his  Creator  by  a  day 
which  naturally  recalls  the  great  act  of  creation ;  and  in  mercy  as 
a  day  of  rest  fixmi  labor  both  for  him  and  for  the  animal  races  that 

*  For  an  admirable  view  of  the  inconustenciea  of  those  who  would  adopt  the 
light  of  science  as  regards  the  firmament,  the  rains,  and  the  starry  host,  and  celes- 
tial space,  and  deny  the  same  liberty  to  geology  as  regards  extension  of  time,  see 
Am.  Journ.<ef  Seience  and  Arts,  Vol.  zxz,  p.  114,  Ssg.  K. 

f  When  the  present  system  of  astronomy  was  introduced,  it  met  with  the  most 
Tiolent  opposition,  and  the  following  is  the  *^  Judgment  pronounced  at  Rome,  in 
1622,  only  two  hundred  and  serenteen  years  ago,  on  the  Philosophy  of  Galileo,  and 
on  the  Phikwopher  himseif,  by  the  sevon  Cardinal  Inquisitors."  <<  To  affirm  that 
the  sun  is  in  the  center,  absolutely  immofveable,  and  without  locomotion,  is  an 
mhsurd  proposition,  fiUse  in  sound  philosophy,  and  moreover  heretical,  because  it 
is  expressly  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture.  To  say  that  the  earth  is  not  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  world,  nor  immoveable,  is  also  a  proposition  absurd  and  false 
in  sound  philosophy ;  and  considered  diedogically,  is  at  least  erroneous  with  re- 
spect to  fiuth."  **  Whereupon  Galileo  so  refuted,  was  compelled  on  bis  knees  to 
abjure,  curse,  and  detest  the  ahsurditieSy  errors  and  heresies,  which  the  sagacity  of 
the  Cardinal  Reviewers  and  Inquisitors  had  discovered  in  his  writings/* — Penn*s 
Cantpar,  EsUmaU,  ^.y  2fi  Ed,  Vol.  /,  p.9fT. 
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were  to  labor  for  him :  it  was  a  new  dispensation,  and  although 
the  same  word  is  applied  both  to  this  period  and  to  those  that  pre- 
ceded, it  does  not  appear  to  follow  that  the  original  periods  were 
then,  as  they  are  now,  of  the  same  length.  As  the  first  three 
days  that  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  relation  between  the 
smi  and  the  earth  could  have  no  measure  of  time  in  common  with 
our  present  experience,  it  appears  to  be  no  unwarrantable  liberty 
to  suppose  that  they  may  have  been  of  any  length  which  the 
subject  matter  may  require,  although  those  three  days  were  also 
verbally  Umited  by  morning  and  evening,  and  that  at  a  period  of 
the  creation  when  there  could  have  been  no  morning  and  eve- 
ning, in  the  sense  in  which  those  words  are  now  used.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  the  seventh  day  is  not  limited  at  all,  either  by 
morning  or  evening,  like  the  other  days,  and  although  it  must 
have  been  actually  limited  as  to  its  beginning,  it  does  not  appear 
that  as  a  day  of  rest  and  cessation  from  the  work  of  creation  it  is 
even  yet  ended,  after  nearly  6000  years ;  therefore  as  regards  the 
Supreme  Being  it  has  been  already  of  that  length,  and  we  know 
not  when  it  will  end. 

The  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  in  the  presence  of  an 
illuminated  sun  being  necessary  to  constitute  morning  and  eve- 
ning, it  must  also  revolve  with  the  same  degree  of  rapidity  as  now, 
in  order  to  constitute  such  a  natural  day,  with  its  morning  and 
evening,  as  we  at  present  eojoy.  But  as  already  suggested,  the 
sun  not  being  ordained  to  rule  the  day  until  the  fourth  of  those 
periods,  it  is  not  certain  that  even  after  this  epoch,  those  early 
revolutions  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  were  as  rapid  as  now ;  for 
these  might  cease  altogether,  or  be  greatly  increased  in  rapidity, 
without  affecting  the  planetary  relations  of  the  earth  with  the  sun 
and  with  the  other  members  of  the  system.  The  historian,  as  he 
must  employ  some  term  for  his  divisions  of  time,  naturally  adopt- 
ed one  that  he  found  in  familiar  use,  but  it  appears,  both  from  the 
subject  matter  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  from  the  use  made  of  it 
in  this  very  history,  that  the  word  day  is  not  in  the  present  case 
necessarily  restricted  to  its  most  common  acceptation. 

Is  it  asked  whether  Moses  had  any  mental  reservation,  a  double 
sense  for  the  word  day — one  for  the  common  peo|de  and  one  for 
'men  of  science ;  we  answer  that  as  it  appears  from  his  brief,  sim- 
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pie  and  merely  optical  statement,  that  he  had  no  astronomical 
knowledge  beyond  what  was  current  among  the  Egyptians  of  that 
day,  so  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  had  no  geological  knowledge 
beyond  the  order  of  time  and  events  in  the  creation  which  his 
history  exhibits.  It  is  very  probable  that  fossil  and  entombed 
organized  remains  and  fragmentary  rocks,  and  indeed  most  of  the 
facts  which  geology  has  developed,  were  unknown  to  him,  that 
he  had  observed  little  on  this  subject  beyond  the'  annual  sedi- 
mentary deposits  of  the  Nile,  and  that,  as  he  told  a  story  for  man- 
kind at  large,  he  told  it  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  un- 
derstanding with  which  it  is  conmionly  received.  This  however 
decides  nothing  more  than  in  the  case  of  all  the  sacred  writers 
who  relate  astronomical  events,  or  who  allude  to  astronomical  ap- 
pearances in  the  vulgar  sense,  which  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  actual  state  of  &cts  in  astronomy ;  whereas  geology  contra- 
dicts nothing  contained  in  the  Scripture  account  of  the  creation ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  confirms  the  order  of  time  and  events,  and  re- 
quires only  that  the  time  should  be  sufficiently  extended  to  render 
it  physically  possible  that  the  events  should  happen,  without  call- 
ing in  the  aid  of  miracles  in  a  case  where  natural  successions  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  facts. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  supposing  that  there  are  in- 
habitants at  the  poles  of  the  earth,  >  to  them  a  day  of  light  is  six 
months  long,  and  a  night  of  darkness  is  six  months  long,  and  the 
day,  made  up  of  night  and  day,  covers  a  year,  and  it  is  a  day  too^ 
Hmited  by  morning  and  evening. 

So  at  the  polar  circles  there  is  once  in  every  year  a  continued 
vision  of  the  sun  for  24  hours,  and  once  in  the  year  a  continued 
night  of  24  hours ;  while  every  where  within  the  polar  circles, 
the  days  and  the  nights  respectively  are  for  six  months,  more  than 
24  hours  long,  extending  even,  as  we  advance  towards  the  poles, 
through  the  time  of  many  of  our  days  and  nights.  How  are  these 
people  to  understand  the  week  of  the  creation,  if  limited  to  the 
popular  view  entertained  in  countries  between  the  polar  circles  ? 

In  Mercury  the  day  is    24^^   hours  long. 

In  Venus        "       over  23        "      « 

In  Mars  «  24h.  40m.    « 

In  Jupiter       "      nearly  6  hours     ^< 
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In  Saturn  the  day  is  over  10  honra  long. 
In  our  Moon      "      a  lunar  monA. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  actual  days  of  the  planets  differ  con- 
siderably, and  that  of  the  earth*  difiens  remartEaUy  at  and  within 
the  polar  circles,  as  those  in  lower  kdtndes  differ  very  much  fiom 
each  other.  ^ 

The  result  of  all  oar  faiquiries,  thai,  is  this. 

We  find  that  the  geological  formations  are  in  accordance  with 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation ;  but  more  time  is  required  fiir 
the  necessary  events  of  the  creation  than  is  consistent  with  the 
common  understanding  of  the  days.  The  history  there£oie  is 
true,  but  it  must  be  understood  so  as  to  be  consistent  with  itself 
and  with  the  facts. 

It  IS  agreed  on  ^1  hands,  that  th^re  may  be  time  enough  for 
the  central  rocks  before  the  first  day ;  we  have  already  given  our 
reason  why  we  cannot  throw  back  the  creation  of  organized  be* 
ings  into  the  indefinite  period  that  precedes  the  first  day ;  vege- 
tables and  animals  are  introduced  in  connection  with  the  days  and 
not  before,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  has  been 
a  double  creation  or  merely  a  new  arrangement  of  fragments  and 
ruios ;  therefore  if  the  days  be  regarded  as  periods  of  time,  so  aa 
to  allow  room  for  the  events  assigned  to  them,  relating  to  organic 
beings,  and  to  the  masses  in  which  they  are  entombed,  all  diffi- 
culty is  removed. 

On  the  contrary,  if  they  are  restricted  to  the  usual  popular 
sense,  it  is  not  physically  possible  that  the  events  diould  have 
happened  within  the  time  assigned ;  but  they  did  happen,  and  as 
there  was  no  call  for  miracles  in  cases  where  natural  operaticns 
alone  were  sufficient,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  sufficient  time 
was  allowed. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  when  the  order  and  ar- 
rangement of  creation  was  fully  finished,  and  man  appeared  on  the 
earth,  the  measures  of  time  were,  without  doubt,  finally  estab- 
lished the  same  as  now,  and  therefore  we  are  not  at  liberty,  as 

*  An  eminent  biblical  critic  and  Hebraist,  now  ia  Eorope,  once  remarked  to  me, 
when  speaking  of  the  word  day  as  used  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  that  the  use 
of  the  word  in  the  three  first  dajs  was  mere  cottume,  (manner,)  and  if  so  in  those 
cases,  wh  J,  added  he,  ma/  they  not  be  ■•  considered  in  all  ? 
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there  is  ckarly  no  oceanon,  to  legaid  them  in  any  other  than  the 
usually  accepted  sense. 

It  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  supposition  of  more  time  than  is 
commonly  allotted  to  the  week  of  the  creation,  that  there  were 
no  Jiuman  beings  to  be  spectators  of  the  work.  Even  upon  the 
popular  view  they  were  excluded,  because  the  human  race  did 
not  appear  until  the  very  last  act  of  the  creation.  Had  they, 
however,  been  coexistent,  they  would  scarcely  have  understood 
what  was  passing,  as  most  of  the  geological  facts  were  veiled  by 
the  ocean.  Bat  there  were  not  wanting  spectators ;  God,  and 
angelic  beings,  far  superior  in  intelligence  and  dignity  to  man, 
looked  on,  while  in  the  beautiful  and  highly  figurative  language 
of  the  Scriptures-^^'  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the 
sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy."* 

Betom  closing  these  remarks,  we  will  respectfully  submit  a  few 
suggestions  for  the  c<M3sideration  of  two  very  different  descriptions 
of  persons,  namely,  those  who  deny,  and  those  who  defend^  the 
truth  of  the  Mosaic  history. 

To  the  former  class,  so  far  as  they  are  geologists,  we  will  say, 
that,  in  relaticm  to  geology,  any  attempt  to  disprove  the  truth  or 
genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  of  Genesis  in  particular,  is 
wholly  superfluous,  and  quite  aside  from  any  question  that  can, 
in  this  age,  be  at  issue  between  geologists.  No  geologist,  at  the" 
present  day,  erects  any  system  upon  the  basis  of  Scripture  history, 
or  any  other  history.  Still,  historical  coincidences  with  natural 
phenomena  have  always  been  regarded  as  interesting,  because 
they  are  mutually  adjuvant  and  confirmatory.  The  letter  of 
Pliny,  describing  the  death  of  his  uncle,  would  have  been  true, 
although  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  had  never  been  discovered; 
and  it  would  have  been  true  that  those  towns  were  overwhelmed 
by  a  volcanic  eruption,  although  the  letter  of  Pliny  had  never 
been  written ;  or  being  written,  if  it  had  been  false  as  to  the  main 
fact  of  the  death  of  the  elder  Pliny,  or  of  their  having  been  an 
eruption  at  the  time  assigned  in  that  writing.  But  an  authentic 
letter  exists  describing  the  event,  and  as  it  coincides  with  the 
facts  revealed  by  the  discovery  of  the  buried  cities,  conviction 

*  In  this  summary  we  have  found  it  neceaiary  to  repeat  some  remarks  in  a  new 
connezion. 
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flashes  upon  every  mind,  and  the  unexpected  and  beautiful  co- 
incidence, like  many  of  those  that  add  strength  to  the  evidence 
in  suf^rt  of  the  sacred  volume,  affords  one  of  those  firm  points 
of  reliance  upon  which  our  confidence  reposes  with  delight.  Now 
if  there  is  not  sufficient  proof  in  the  appearance  of  the  earth,  that 
it  was  for  a  long  time  covered  by  water,  and  that  the  waters  de- 
posited, in  the  then  forming  strata  and  mountains,  those  organic 
bodies,  of  aquatic  origin,  which  we  find  entombed  in  them,  then 
no  geologist  of  the  present  day  would,  in  that  character,  on  the 
authority  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  alone,  assume  the  bet  of 
terrene  submersion,  as  the  basis  of  his  reasoning  and  as  the  foun- 
dation of  a  geological  system. 

In  the  same  manner,  if  he  find  on  the  face  of  the  earth  no  proofs 
of  diluvial  devastation ;  if  there  be  nothing  to  evince,  that  mighty 
rushing  waters  have  torn  up  and  transported  to  a  distance  the 
movable  materials  of  the  surface ;  then,  as  a  geologist,  he  will 
never  assume  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge  as  the  basis  of  a 
system  of  diluvial  agency,  any  more  than  he  will  build  similar 
conclusions  upon  the  poetry,  fables,  and  mythology,  or  even  upon 
the  history,  of  the  ancients.  But  if  he  discover  ixx>ofs,  and  those 
too,  generally  admitted  by  well  instructed  geologists,  of  both  the 
stupendous  events  named  above,  or  of  a  succession  and  diversity 
of  such  events,  sufficient,  on  the  whole,  to  mark  the  entire  earth 
by  the  effects  appropriate  to  each  ;  if  then  he  finds  a  history  of 
high  antiquity,  and  generally  revered  wherever  known,  describ- 
ing such  a  state  of  things  as  the  condition  of  the  jdanet  reveab, 
what  rule  of  science  or  of  philosophy  can  debar  him  from  bringing 
the  two  into  comparison,  for  mutual  illustration,  as  is  always  done 
in  the  case  of  other  antiquities.  Why  should  any  one  object  to 
his  applying  the  terms  of  the  history,  as  he  understands  them,  and 
then  measuring  the  phenomena  by  them,  and  them  by  the  phe- 
nomena ?  If  they  agree,  surely,  it  is  reasonable  that  conviction 
should  receive  augmented  strength  in  his  mind.  Should  they, 
however,  disagree,  the  phenomena,  if  correctly  observed  and  cor- 
rectly reported,  will  still  be  true,  and  the  credit  of  the  history  will, 
of  course,  be  impaired.  Should,  moreover,  the  genuineness  or 
authenticity  of  the  history  be  disproved,  from  other  sources  than 
the  phenomena,  the  latter  will  still  remain  in  all  the  obstinacy  of 
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immutable  fact,  which  history  may  indeed  illustrate,  but  cannot, 
on  the  contrary,  disprove.  If  the  history,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
confirmed  by  the  natural  phenomena,  it  has  then  received  the 
greatest  confirmation  possible,  and  may  well  exult  in  so  powerful 
an  ally. 

Should  it,  in  the  case  of  the  Pentateuch,  be  proved  even,  that 
there  was  never  any  such  person  as  Moses,  or  that  the  books  that 
pass  under  his  name  were  written  by  others,  or  that  they  are  com- 
pilations of  ancient  and  vague  traditions,  or  even  of  reputed  or 
real  fables,  this  would  not,  in  the  least,  aflfect  the  system  of  geo- 
logical truth  that  has  been  erected  by  an  ample  course  of  investiga- 
tion and  induction.  But,  as  long  as  the  Mosaic  history  is  admitted 
to  be  both  genuine  and  true,  any  geologist  who  receives  the  his- 
tory in  that  character,  may,  with  strict  historical  and  philosophical 
propriety,  illustrate  the  history  by  geology,  and  compare  geology 
with  the  history. 

This  he  will  do  merely  on  the  ground  of  historical  and  geolo- 
gical coincidence,  and  without  drawing  for  the  support  of  his  sci- 
entific views  upon  any  portion  of  his  moral  feeUng,  towards  a 
work  which,  as  an  individual,  he  may  revere  as  a  communication 
from  his  Maker,  for  purposes  far  more  important  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  physical  truth. 

To  personal  imputations  on  his  motives,  his  science  or  his  skill, 
or  on  those  of  eminent  philosophers  with  whom  he  has  the  honor 
to  think  and  to  act,  while  he  leaves  the  case,  with  the  grand  in- 
quest of  the  learned,  the  candid  and  the  wise,  he  will  reply  in  no 
other  manner  than  by  expressing  the  hope  that  powerful  and  cul- 
tivated, but  unbelieving  minds,  minds  confiding  implicitly  in 
physical,  but  sceptical  with  respect  to  moral  trath,  may  be  influ- 
enced to  see  the  harmony  of  aU  truth,  whether  historical,  moral 
or  physical,  and  to  remember  that  man  is,  after  all  his  acquire- 
ments in  knowledge,  a  being,  so  darkly  wise,  although  mdely 
great,  that  he  is  constantly  in  danger  of  error,  error  against  which 
he  should  the  more  studiously  guard  when  the  physical  subjects 
which  may  be  the  objects  of  his  study  have  also  a  high  moral 
relation.  While,  therefore,  in  geology,  as  well  as  in  other  scien- 
ces, we  fully  approve,  and  follow  the  course  of  rigid  induction — 
(the  only  safe  and  truly  philosophical  process  of  investigation,  and 
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adlid  boms  of  physical  troth,)  we  hold  it  to  be  entirely  proper  in 
a  scientific  view,  to  avail  ourselves  of  every  apponte  historical 
ftct,  from  whatever  credible  source  it  may  be  derived.  Indeed, 
no  geologist  hesitates  to  cite  history,  travels,  personal  narrative, 
and  even  poetry  and  tradition,  in  confirmation  or  illustration  of 
earthquakes,  floods,  or  volcanic  eruptions ;  of  the  rising  or  sinking 
of  islands ;  of  alluvial  increase  or  destruction ;  of  ruptures  of  the 
barriers  of  lakes ;  of  irraptions  of  the  sea — or  whatever  other  feet 
may  be  the  subject  of  his  investigation.  Why  then  should  the 
Scripture  history  form  the  only  exception  among  historical  au- 
thorities ? 

Having  made  these  suggestions  to  those  geologists  who  are  not 
believers  in  divine  revelation,  we  will  now  address  a  few  remarks 
to  believers  who  are  not  geologists 

The  subject  before  us  is  not  one  which  can  be  advantageously 
discussed  with  the  people  at  laj^.  A  wide  range  of  fects,  a 
familiarity  with  physical  science,  and  an  extensive  course  of  in- 
duction, are  necessary  to  the  satisfactory  exhibition  of  geological 
truths,  and  especially  to  establish  their  connexion  and  harmony 
with  the  Mosaic  history.  It  is  a  subject  exclusively  for  the 
learned,  or  at  least  for  the  studious  and  the  reflecting ;  but  as 
regards  their  own  mental  furniture,  it  can  no  longer  be  neglected 
with  safety,  by  those  whose  province  it  is  to  illustrate  and  defend 
the  sacred  writings.  The  crude,  vague,  unskilful,  and  unlearned 
manner,  in  which  it  has  been  too  often  treated,  when  treated  at 
all,  by  those  who  are,  to  a  great  extent,  ignorant  of  the  structure 
of  the  globe,  or  who  have  never  studied  it  with  any  efiicient 
attention,  can  communicate  only  pain  to  those  firiends  of  the 
Bible,  who  are  perfectly  satisfied,  after  full  examination,  that  the 
relation  of  geology  to  sacred  hiBt(M7,  j»  now  as  little  understood 
by  many  theologians,  and  biblical  critics,  as  astronomy  was  in  the 
time  of  Galileo. 

Nan  tali  aiuxiUo,  turn  defsnsaribus  isfHs,  tempus  eg^f 

There  ie  but  one  remedy ;  theologians  must  study  ffiologj^  or 
if  they  will  not,  or  bom  peculiar  circumstances,  cannot  do  it,  they 
must  be  satisfied  to  receive  its  demonstrated  troths  from  thoee  who 
have  learned  them  in  the  most  effectual  way,  not  only  in  the  cab- 
inet, but  abroad  on  the  face  of  nature,  and  in  her  deep  recesaes. 
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They  vffl  then  be  convinced  that  gedogy  it/ not  an  enemy,  but 
m  ally  of  levealed  religion ;  that  the  subject  is  not  to  be  mastered 
by  mere  verbal  criticism;  that  faithful  study  must  be  applied 
to  fBctSj  as  well  as  to  words^  and  that  there  is,  at  most,  only  an 
aiq[)arent  incongniityi  an  incongruity  which  vanishes  before  in- 
vestigation* 

The  mode  in  which  the  subject  isnow  treated,  or  mther  neglect* 
ed  or  spumed  by  many  theologians  and  critics,  (not  by  all,  forthere 
are  honorable  exceptions, )  is  not  safe,  as  regards  its  bearing  an  the 
minds  of  youth.  If  they  go  forth  into  the  world  in  the  stiffness  of 
the  letter,  and  without  the  knowledge  or  proper  application  of  die 
£eu;ts,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  sustain  themselves  against 
those  who,  with  peat  knowledge,  and  no  reverence,  may  too  pow- 
erfully assail  what  they  cannot  defend.  In  the  pulpit,  however, 
geology  can  be  but  yery  imperfectly  explained,  even  by  him  who 
nnderstands'it ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  he  should. th^e,.  intelligi- 
bly and  adequately  exhibit. his  proofs;  they  rest  on  a  multitude 
of  facts  unknown  to  a  conimon  audience ;  and  they  are  too  far 
dependent  on  specimens,  sections  and  other  graphical  illustrations, 
to  be  understood  in  such  circumstances,  especially  by  those  who 
have  enjoyed  no  mentsl  preparation  in  kindred  .sciences,  and  in 
courses  of  inductive  reasoning.  Since  the  subject  has  no  other 
connexion  with  our.  fedth  as  Christians,  thap  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
credibility  of  the  early  Scripture  history,  it  is  therefore  wise,  as 
to  die  literal  sense  of  the  days,  not  to  disturb  the  early  and  har 
bitnal  impressions  of  the  common  people,  or  even  of  the  enlight- 
ened, who  are  ignorant  of  geology.  Any  discussion  before  such 
audiences,  and  in  such  circumstances,,  will  be  misunderstood^  or 
not  understood  at  all,  and  will  only  prejudice  the  reputation  of 
the  speaker  without  benefiting  the  hearer. 

This,  however,  does  not  excuse  the  theologian  from  being  fully 
prepared  to  meet  the  subject  in  other  places,  and  in  situations 
where  it  will  be  forced  upon  his  attention.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
panoply  of  truths  in  which,  he  should  he. fully  dad^  although  he 
may  rarely  draw  his  bow,  and  perhaps  never  let  fly  an  arrow  frcan 
Ina  q[ypropiriate  watchtower* 

As  the  case  now  stands,  with  respect  to  most  theologians  in 
this  country,  the  geological  arguments  in  support  of  the  Mosaic 
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history,  although  powenfal  a&d  oonTincing,  aie  milmown  and 
neglected, or  dieyaie denied,  slighted md avoided;  andof  eonne 
they  can  be,  and  tfiey  actually  are,  by  acmie  few  geologista,  tom- 
ed,  with  too  modi  sncceflB,  against  the  sacied  reooids ;  it  xemains 
with  the  defenders  of  those  records  to  say,  whether  die  porioined 
weapons  shall  be  returned  to  the  armory  whence  they  were  stolen, 
and  from  which  they  may  be  again  dmwn^ortfa  for  efficient  use 
in  support  of  die  cause  ci  truth. 

Theologians  who  were  tiained  before  geology  was  understood, 
and  before  it  was  possible  to  acquire,  in  oor  seminaries,  an  ado* 
qnate  knowledge  of  its  elementary  truths,  are  not  included  in 
these  remarks,  and  we  are  happy  to  obserre  the  in<aeasiBg  attain 
tion  which  is  paid  to  the  subject  by  some  students  in  the  sacred 
science. 

AAer  a  long  couise  of  careful  study  on  tikis  subject,  the  study 
of  the  earth  in  mines  and  mountains,  as  well  as  in  books  and 
cabinets,  we  fed  it  our  dnty  to  declare,  that  this  noble  science 
merits  not  the  neglect  with  which  it  is  frequendy  treated,  nor 
the  reproaches  and  hosdlity  with  which  it  is  too  often  assailed. 
This  mode  of  treatment  will  not  destroy  the  fects,  or  for  a  mo* 
ment  retard  the  progress  of  tnidL  Were  the  thunders  of  the 
Yatican*  now  lerelled  at  geology,  as  they  were  two  centuries  ago 
at  astronomy  and  some  of  its  early  cultivators,  it  would  no  more 
avail  than  it  dien  did.  The  march  of  truth  is  onward,  and  on- 
ward it  will  go.  Denunciation,  neglect  or  sneers,  will  not  arrest 
its  coutse,  nor  can  ignorance  or  misrepresentation  long  hold  it  in 
dishonor.  The  Qiristian  world  must  and  will  admit  its  estab- 
lished truths,  and  these  truths  teachers  must  leam,  or  their  pupils 
will  leave  them  in  the  darkness  which  some  ^pp&u  to  covet 

Kind  communications  and  instructions  will  remove  the  doubts 
and  fears  of  those  who  are  anxious  lest  old  foundaticNus  of  faith 


*  The  Vatican  itaDda  acquitted  on  the  preaent  oocaaton,  for  it  ii  a  curiom  ftct, 
both  in  morals  and  scienoe,  that  the  leoturea  of  the  Rer.  Dr.  Nicholas  Wiaeman, 
of  the  CathoGc  churdiy  PrinoifHtl  of  the  English  College,  and  ProfesHMr  of  the 
University  of  Rome,  recently  delirered  in  Rome  itself,  under  the  ▼eiy  eye  if  net 
the  listening  ear  of  the  Pontiff,  contain  a  view  of  the  oonnezion  of  geology  with 
the  Bcripture  history,  so  tnthf  aOholie,  and  in  the  main,  so  jutt  in,  sdenee^  that  it 
may  well  gratify  a  Christian  geologist,  and  reprore  many*PtoteBtant  dirines. 
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riumld  be  dirturW,  and  they  will  peiceive  thai  the  building  does 
not  totter  to  its  M,  but  that  new  bnttiesses  and  piops  hare  fixed 
it,  moie  fiimly  than  ever,  on  an  immovable  basis  of  physical  as 
well  as  moral  demonstration. 

These  suggestions  have  been  made  with  the  sincere  and  earn* 
est  hope  of  doing  ^ood,  especially  to  those  who  greatly  neglect  a 
sabject  of  high  interest,  which  it  much  concerns  them  to  know  * 
But  it  will  be  no  new  casoi  should  a  mediator  between  hostUe 
armies  fail  to^conciliate  either  party,  and  only  provoke  the  artil^ 
lery  of  both ;  nor  would  it  create  either  surprise  or  displeasure, 
should  the  writer  of  these  remarks  be  regarded  as  an  intruder  on 
consecrated  ground.  This  ground,  however,  he  considers  as 
common  to  all  the  firiends  of  truth,  and  among  geologists  there 
are  not  a  few  who  regard  the  Scriptures  with  quite  as  high  an 
interest  as  physical  science,  and  who  are  anxious  to  prove,  that 
where  others  discover  only  discord,  there  is  a  principle  of  har- 
mony, which  a  skilful  hand  may  draw  forth,  in  tones  delightful 
to  all  who  have  an  ear  to  perceive  and  relish  ^'  the  universal  har- 
monies of  nature." 


*  It  is  ptthapt  not  improper  to  mention,  that  an  eminent  Helnrician  and  biblieal 
aeholar,  who  had  been  trained  ap  in  the  common  opinionfli  which  he  had  cheriihed 
for  many  yean,  and  had  never  doubted  their  correetneaa,  waa  entirely  convinced 
on  hearing  a  coorae  of  geological  lectures,  fhHy  illuatrated  by  specimens  and  draw- 
ings. With  great  candor  he  himself  came  out  the  next  season,  1835,  in  a  public 
coarse  of  lecturea  on  the  sabject  of  the  creation,  and  in  the  same  room,  (that  of 
the  Fnnklin  Hall  at  New  Haven,)  avowing  hia  conviction  of  the  truth  of  oar 
geological  views.  Silly  vindicated  the  extension  of  time  required  by  geology; 
even  in  the  days  themselves,  as  well  as  in  the  antecedent  period. 

See  also  a  very  able  and  candid  disousrion  of  this  sabject  in  the  oomment  of 
Prof.  Bash,  late  of  the  New  York  Universi^,  on  the  book  of  Genesis.  We  hax- 
ard  nothing  in  predicting  many  conversions  on  this  controverted  subject,  and  ulti- 
mately per^t  harmony  between  Christian  geologists  and  Christian  teachers. 

The  Tiew  taken  by  Prof.  Bush  corresponds,  sobstantidly,  with  that  sustained 
by  Dr.  Murdoch,  namely,  that  the  long  periods  of  the  creation  caUed  days,  may 
hare  been  made  up  of  many  shorter  days,  each  having  its  morning  and  evening. 
We  are  in  no  degree  anxious  as  to  the  mode  in  which  critics  may  Simish  an  ex- 
planation consistent  with  the  requisite  extension  of  time,  provided  the  time  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  successive  creations  and  ibssilization  of  the  organic  beings  which 
are  truly  medab  of  the  ancient  world. 
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Adamantine  apar,  or  ciystallused  alu- 
mina, 35. 
AgaastZyM.yOn  latiroid  fiahM,  111. 
A|[ate,  nodulea  of,  in  wacke  and  baaalt, 

175. 
A«BS,  relatiTo,  of  rocka  and  itrata,  68, 
58  ;  how  to  be  aacertained,  182,  28S; 
OYidence  of,  from  ooaition  and  orcanio 
remaini,  283 ;  of  the  ftlana  of  the 
Loire,  289. 
Age,  geological,  of  palaotheria,  of  maa- 

todoni,  and  of  elephanta,  289. 
Atfuillea,  or  needle-ahaped  granitic  rocka 

in  the  Alpa,  57, 64. 
Aiguille  de  Dm,  64. 
Allayiam,  11. 
Allnvial  depoaitiona  of  mud  and  sand 

hrooght  (wwn  bj  rivera,  377 :  inatan- 

cee  of,  in  the  Yellow  Sea,  386;  in  the 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  ib,  -,  and  in  the  Nile, 

387. 
Alpine  limeatone,  or  calcatre  Alpine,  er- 

rora  concerning  it,  186. 
Alpnach,  atrata  of,  tooth  of  the  maatodon 

n>und  there,  132, 269;  section  of  the 

strata,  270. 
Alternation  of  marine  and  fteah-water 

ibrmations,  964,278. 
Alum  ahale,  215,  218, 219. 
Alnmine,  or  pure  clay,  one  of  the  rareat 

sobataacet,  36;  the  sapphire  b  crya- 

tallized  alumine,  35. 
American,  North,  great  western  coal- 
field, the  largest  in  the  known  world, 

451—454. 
seaaerpent,  conjectoraa  reapect- 

ing  it,  258. 

lakes,  a  table  of,  261. 

Amphibole.    See  Hornblende. 
Amygdaloid,  containing  kemel-ahaped 

caritiea  filled  with  mineral  matter  of  a 

different  kind,  42, 161, 175. 
Amygdaloidal  basalt  or  wacke,  175 ;  co- 

nQiite  (bond  in  it,  ib. ;  altematea  with 

limestone,  176. 
Ancient  condition  of  the  Weald  countiy. 

Dr.  Mantell's  description  of,  236. 
Andes,  seat   of  active  Tolcanoes,  67; 

Hnmboldt's  account  of,  ib.;  corered 

by  maaaea  of  porphyry  and  basalt,  164. 
Angle  of  inclination  explained,  43,  47. 
Anhydrous  gypsum,  41 ;  occurs  in  beda 

in  the  Alpa,  t^. 


Animal  kingdoffl,  diviaion  of,  by  Cuvier, 

Animd  liibj  reaists  the  effects  of  chem- 
ical affimty  and  preasure,  Pre.  Oba. 

XXXTI. 

Anoplotherium,  an  extraordinary  animal, 
fimnd  in  the  Paria  basin,  278. 

Anthracite,  a  speciea  of  oo^  that  boms 
without  amoke.  122;  of  Pennaylva- 
nia,  a  variety  of  common  coal,  134. 

Anticlinal  line,  what,  47  i  of  the  ebalk 
formation,  248. 

Arched  atratification,  60, 102, 182. 

Argillaceoua  earth.    See  Alumine. 
'  achistus.    See  Slate. 

Aneaian  wella,  boringa  for,  general  in 
France  and  Germany,  431. 

Articulated  animals,  23,  24. 

AsbeatuB  occurs  in  thepartings  between 
beds  of  serpentine,  85. 

Ashby-de-U-Zouch  coal-field,  128 ;  sec- 
tion of,  140. 

Asia  Minor,  tremendoua  earthquakes  in, 
about  the  fourth  century,  306. 

Aatronomical  cauaea  that  might  increaae 
the  aneient  tempenture  of  the  |^obe, 

Atmospheric  canaes  that  wear  down  the 

aurftce  of  the  globe,  377, 378. 
Angite,  87. 
AuYergne,   geology   of.   72,  75,   323; 

basalt  of,  309;  tufoo^  327. 
Ava,  fossil  bones  irom,  399. 
D'Avilla,  M.,  his  interesting  work  on 

eonchology,  and  the  habita  of  moUua- 

coua  animals,  33. 
Axis  of  elevation,  409. 
Azores,  forty-two  voleanoea  tn^  319. 

B. 

Babbage,  Profeasor,  remarka  on  hia  the-  . 
ory  of  elevation,  459. 

Bagshot  Heath  sand,  276, 279. 

Bakewell,  Mr.  Robert,  of  Dishley,  his 
experiments  on  varieties  of  breed  in 
different  animab,  287. 

Barnwell  cavern,  with  fossil  bones,  373. 

Basalt,  one  of  the  fiunily  of  trap  rocka, 
(Chap.  X,  158,)  composition  and  vaii- 
etiee  of,  160 ;  pesswe  of  basalt  into 
pbonolite  and  clinkstone,  and  into 
pitohatone  and  trap-porphyry  and  tra- 
chyte, 161 ;  passage  or  basalt  into  a 
rkable  porphyry  at  Christiania  in 
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Mormy,  168;  hmMc  dykm^  166; 
Cl«Yekad  bMtltic  4lTke,  106—169; 
bMaltic  dyke  at  the  Ciee  Uilla.  169  y 
imbedded  basalt,  ik, ;  protruded  basalt, 
171 ;  bault  on  the  north  coast  of  Ire- 
land, from  Beogore  to  Fairhead,  172 ; 
the  Giant's  Causeway,  ik. ;  of  Scafia, 
174;  of  the  Isle  of  Egg,  d.;  earthT 
basalt  or  wacke  with  agates  at  Wood- 
Ibid  bridge,  175;  orgaaie  rsMaiiif  in, 
176 ;  dtemations  or  basak  with  Une- 
slooe  in  Sicily,  tl. ;  baaaltt  experini 
on,  by  Mr.  G.  Watt,  177;  l^lfir  Ji 
Hall,  179;  theory  of,  by  Werner,  iu 
opposition  to  ftets,  179 ;  MsalC  of  Mas- 
aachnsetls  and  Noys  Seotin,  180 ;  dif- 
£irenee  between  compact  basalt  and 
cellular  lava,  ih. 

Bears,  fossil  species  fband  in  carMms, 
supposed  to  oe  extinct,  370. 

Beaumont,  M.  Elie  de,  on  the  formation 
of  compact  basalt,  180 ;  hia  division  of 
the  tertiary  strata,  988 ;  on  craters  of 
elevation,  333;  on  the  elevation  of 
noontain  ranges,  404, 407. 

Bind  or  ciunch,  arnllaceoiis  beds  of,  in 
coal  atrau,  115, 142. 

Birds,  fossil  remains  of  rare,  26. 

Bitumen,  found  in  a  soft  state  in  the  Infii 
of  Anvergne,  124. 

Black  coal.    See  Coal. 

Black  lead.    See  Plumbago. 

Blocks  of  rock,  transpprution  of,  377-^ 
379;  scattered  on  distant  mountains, 
423  if5;  speculations  oa  the  mode 
<^  their  transportation,  t(. 

Blue  John.    See  Fluor  Spar. 

Boiling  iprings.    See  Thermal  waters. 

Bones,  Dr.  Jenner*s  ezperimems  oa,  20 ; 
analyses  of,  27. 

■  foisil.    See  Oi^nic  remains. 
BotaUack  mine  in  Cornwall,  352. 
Botany  foasilj  importance  of,  30. 

Boofe,  M .,  his  opinions  respecting  fossil 

concholocy.    See  Preface,  viii. 
Boulogne  cuff,  subsidence  or,  385. 
Bover  or  wood  coal,  125.    See  Wood 

coal. 
Breccia,  what,  42 ;  osseous  at  Gibraltar 

and  near  the  Mediterranean,  also  in 

New  Holland,  374;   ezamtnatioii  of 

these  bones  by  Cuvier,  t*. 
Breedon  Hill,  magnesian  limestone  of, 

99 ;  singular  stratification  of,  100. 
Biongntart,  M .  Adol.,  on  the  origin  of 

vegetable  carbon,  124. 

■  '■  »  M.  Alex.,  oa  the  coal-mines  of 

St.  Etienne,  19B. 
Buokland,  Dr.,  on  fossil-winged  insects, 
24 ;  on  the  eyes  of  the  trilobite,  110; 
on  flying  lisaras,  286 ;  on  subterranean 
trees  at  liulworth  cove,  230 ;  impor- 
tant discoveries  of,  al  Kirkdale,  and 
enumeratton  of  cavern  bones  found 


thflve,  373. 373 ;  his  Biidgewater  trea- 
tise and  plates,  firequent  references  to ; 
on  the  Weymouth  district  conjointly 
with  Mr.  de  la  Beche,  240. 

Bomtwood  quarry,  vegetable  remains  in, 
128. 

Buirh  stones  or  mill-stones,  277. 


Cader  Idris,  crater  of,  164; 

trap  of,  174. 
Calcaire  Alpine,  186. 

grotsier,  or  coarse  limestone  of 
Pans,  270;  organic  remains  In,  ik.; 
not  found  in  England,  271 ;  localities 
of,  in  Europe,  ib, 

—  siliceux.  of  the  Paris' basin,  it.; 
fomishes  mill-stones,  ib. ;  siliciate  of 
magnesia  discovered  in,  tft. 

de  transition,  91^  98. 

Calcareous,  formed  of  lime,  35. 
—  matter,  whence  derived.  250. 

■  aandstone     of    Australia,    of 
Cornwall,  Guadeloupe,  16, 304. 
^— -—  spar,  crystallized  limestone,  40. 
straU,  formation  of,  Chapter 


XVI,  249. 

•  tofii,  391. 


Calciforous  sandstone,  in  the  Wealden, 
and  in  Hastinn  sand,  233. 

Calmer,  resembles  the  animal  that  con- 
tains the  Bpirula  shells,  Pre.  Obs., 
xxzi ;  cot  ou  ib, 

Caradock  sandstone,  109. 

Carbon,  forms  a  constituent  part  of  manj 
slate  rocks,  36 ;  the  principal  constitu* 
ent  part  of  coal,  ib, ;  combined  vrith 
oxygen  forms  carbonic  acidj  ib. ;  an 
original  element,  124 ;  principal  con- 
stituent part  of  vegetablea,  113 ;  from 
whence  derived,  123. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  40.    See  Limestone. 

Carbonic  acid,  or  fixed  air,  a  constituent 
part  of  limestone  rocks,  40 ;  favorable 
to  vegetation.  124. 

CarboniforoHs  limestone,  a  name  given 
by  some  geologists  to  mountain  T 
stone.    &e  Mountain  limestone. 

Caverns,  Chap.  XXI,  363 ;  chiefly  occur 
in  limestone  rocks,  ii.,  364—365: 
fonned  by  subtemnean  currents  and 
rivers,  366 ;  at  Adiesbeic,  368 ;  in  the 
IsleofTherniia,366;  of  Gaylenreutb, 
368 ;  of  Miallet,  370 ;  in  the  aouth  of 
France,  with  human  bones,  368 — 370 ; 
of  Rancogne,  near  Angoultoe,  with 
human  and  quadrupedal  bonea,  370. 

— — — — »  Engbsh,  in  which  fossil  bones 
have  been  diicovered^  372. 

Cellular,  full  of  pores  as  m  some  lavas,  42. 
plants,  28. 


Celts^  ancient,  destroyed  by  Caesar  in 
their  caverns,  369. 
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Central  heat  in  the  eirth,  4;  opinioiM 

reapectiec  it,  490. 
CeoiialopodM,  general  character  of,  Pra. 

Obs.  uz. 
Cetaoeone  animals,  ftatil  remahu  of,  96. 
Chalcedony,  845. 

Chalk,  Chap.  XV,  Ml ;  tabniar  arrange- 
ment of,  242 ;  fcarcely  anr  traces  of, 
in  Sootland,  bat  oeenm  in  IrelaDd,  ik, ; 
Ibiail  remains  exclusively  marine,  246 ; 
▼egetable  remains  in,  very  few,  t6. ; 
equi  Talent  of,  discoyered  by  Dr.  Mor- 
ton«  in  North  America,  associated  with 
tertiary  strata,  246 ;  lignite  bed  of,  in 
the  lower  chalk  near  Rochelle,  845; 
scaglia  in  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  a  yari- 
*ety  of  clialk,  247 ;  oocun  with  lias 
and  oolite  in  SaToy,  ift. ;  in  a  lionid 
state,  ejected  irom  the  volcano  of  ifa^ 
ealvba  m  Sicily,  251 ;  the  foundation 
rock  round  Paris,  263. 

-  strata,  formation  of,  by  aqneoos 

eruptions,  holding  caleareoos  earth  in 
aolntion  or  suspension,  249. 

-'  beds,  elevation  of,  248. 

.—  mail.  243. 

Charleswortb,  Mr.,  on  the  Crag  of  8of- 
fblk,  297,456. 

Chamwood  Forest,  granite  of^  mora  an- 
cient than  that  of  the  Alps,  183,  408  ; 
sandstone  of,  188. 

Chert,  in  mountain  limestone  or  nMrble, 
103. 

Chili,  earthquake  thera,  in  1822,  73 ;  in 
1835,  coast  permanently  raised  by,  308, 
309. 

Chlmborasso,  in  the  chain  of  the  Andes, 
above  one  mile  higher  than  Mont 
Blanc,  67. 

Chlorite,  nearly  allied  to  talc,  39 ;  oon- 
stitaent  parts  of,  tl. ;  see  also  Talcous 
slate,  80. 

Christinnia,  in  Norway,  trap  rock  near 
there,  chancing  into  mnite,  168. 

Clarke,  Rev.  W.  B.,  his  opinions  of  the 
Craf,  197. 

Clay.     See  Alumina. 

Clay  slate.    See  Slate. 

Cleavage  of  slate  misuken  for  stratifica- 
tion or  strata  seams,  60. 

Cleveland,  basaltic  dyke,  166;  tabu- 
lar arrangement  of  tne  oolite  beds  of, 
226. 

Clinkstone,  or  nhonolite,  161, 164. 

Cloud *s  Hill  dolomite  limestone,  singular 
stratification  of,  99. 

Clnncb  clay,  or  Oxford  clay,  823. 

Coal,  varieties  of,  121 ;  origin  of,  123 ; 
derived  from  vegemble  remains,  125 — 
187 ;  conversion  of  veaetable  matter 
into  coal,  129;  coal  of  Englsnd,  an- 
nual consnmption  of,  138 ;  i>eri<Ki  of 
ita  exhaustion  in  England,  135—140 ; 
consnmption  of  coal  m  the  production  i 


of  iron,  136 ;  iaspoliey  of  permitting 
the  exportation  of^coaf,  138. 

Coal,  sevch  fiir,  in  new  situations,  ean> 
tions  required,  132, 133. 

in  Staifordshira,  remarkable  bed  of 

119. 

— « imperfect,  in  seoondary  atrata,  131 ; 
in  Savoy,  182. 

—  of  the  tertiary  strata  or  wood  coal, 
125 ;  wood  coal  at  Bovey  Heathfield, 
131 ;  at  Alpnach,  in  Switzerland,  138. 

Coal  field,  an  assemblage  of  measures  or 
strau  associated  with  beds  of  coal,  thn 
term  explained,  114;  eoal  measures  or 
strata  of  Derbyabira,  aggregate  thick- 
ness of,  115 ;  ooal  fields  of  limited  ex* 
tent,  116 ;  the  strau  often  bent  into 
bssin-shaped  concavities,  perhaps  ori- 
ginally  lakes,  217;  ooal  field  of  South 
WaleS;  i&. ;  of  the  Clee  Hills  in  Shiop- 
shire,  tb, ;  eoal  fields  broken  by  dykes 
or  faults,  118, 119;  contortions  of  coal 
strata,  120;  explanation  of  the  ar« 
rangement  of  strata  in  a  eoal  badn. 
120 ;  amall  coal  fields  called  swiHeys, 
in  Yorkshire,  126 ;  recurring  series  of 
similar  atrata  in  coal  fields,  188 ;  ex* 
ample  of  the  same  in  a  section  of  th« 
coal  mioea  at  Ashby  Wolds,  140. 

Coal  fields  in  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 451  ;  eoal  fields  in  the  valley  Of 
the  Ohio  present  extraordinary  facilt* 
ties  At  the  working  of  coal,  4SSi ;  coal 
strata  associated  with  ironstone,  182 ; 
precantions  necessary  in  the  establish- 
ment of  iron  fhrnaces,  123. 

Coal  formation,  the  tern  explained,  46. 

localities  ofl  in  various  parts  of 

Europe,  134 ;  in  America,  ib. 
'     measures,  definition  of,  113. 

mines,  depths  of  in  England,  119  ; 

of  St.  EUenne,  128;  section  of,  140. 

—  strata  upraised  by  fkults,  disap- 
pearanoes  of,  the  most  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon in  geology,  Chap.  IX,  143; 
section  of,  144;  fiiults  in  eoal  fields, 
dip  and*  direction  of,  146;  coal  strata 
sometimes  broken  and  compressed  by 
lateral  preBsore,  148;  removal  of  the 
upraised  straU  general  if  not  univer- 
sal. 149;  six  leading  Molotical  fkcta 
relatin|^  to  coal  strata,  ft. ;  fresh-water 
fbrmauon  of  coal  strata  proved  by  the 
beds  of  fresh-water  sheAs,  150;  other 
proefii  of,  ib. ;  the  lowest  eoal  men* 
suras  sometimes  intermixed  with  ma- 
rine shells,  ib. ;  epal  strata  deponted 
in  ftesh-water  lakes  or  in  estuaries, 
and  not  drifked  fitom  a  distance,  151 ; 
subsequently  submerged  under  the 
ocean,  150— 158i;  at  a  later  period 
raised  above  the  surfhce,  proved  by 
the  &ults  that  intersect  ooal  fields,  151 ; 
on  the  forces  that  have  removed  the 
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ilntafifMiii^Wft«Itf,163;  •omimr- 

iaon  of  fltnUa  ooAeBred  by  fiuilts  with 

the  efeyatioB  ot  noantun  riDges,  153 

—156. 
Gout  of  Malabtr,  eleratton  of,  386. 
Cols,  or  depresnoBs  in  moantain  nngw,, 

57;  tbeir  fonnation  explained,  ^3S; 

paan^es  of  the  Alps  made  by  ezcaYft- 

tions  in  aoA  aiate,  o7. 
Col  de  Balme,  58. 
Colannar,  or  priamatie  atmetiire,  44, 164, 

174. 
Compact,  without   any  diatingniahable 

parti,  42. 
Compact  felspar,  or  eurite,  70. 
Complexity  of  organization  in  animals 

does  sot  imply  peiftetion  of  stmctiire, 

30. 
Concholo|[y,  foasil,  not  alone  suflicient 

lor  the  identification  of  strata  in  dis- 
tant countries,  32, 283, 455. 
Concretional  formation  of  mineral  mi 

and  strau,  254. 
Confonnable  position,  48. 

-     transition  rocks,  observations 

on,  108. 
Conglomerates,  large  fragments  of  stone, 

wnether  ronnded 


day 


or  angular,  imbed- 
aandaume,  42,  95, 


ded   in 
174. 

Contemoormneons,  ^e  term  explained, 
168;  formations,  ]  61. 

Coaybeare,  the  Rev.  W.  D.,  on  fossil 
saurian  animals,  217. 

Coral  islands,  formed  by  polypi,  82. 
Captain  Beechv's  account  of,  w, ;  coral 
reef  700  miles  itf  length,  west  of  Aus- 
tralia, 395. 

— *- ragg,  221, 223. 

CordierTM-*  hia  mechanical  analyses  of 
lava,  343 ;  his  theory  of  central  heat, 
431. 

Com^ne,  a  term  used  by  De  Saussare, 
for  a  mixture  of  hornblende  and  fel- 
spar, 87. 

CombFa8h,222. 

Coves  or  caves  of  Yorkshire.  365. 

Crag  of  Norfolk,  bedi  of  sand  and  gravel 
provincially  so  called,  295;  shellj 
crag,  the  crag  of  geologists,  its  geoloci- 
cal  importance  greatly  overrated,  2^, 
2^ ;  Mr.  8.  Woodwani's  measurement 
of  tlie  beds  at  Brammerton,  296 ; 
malian  remains  in,  297. 

Crag  of  Suffolk,  296;  crag,  fossil  shells 
in,  extraordinary  opinion  respecting, 
298. 

Craters  of  elevation,  Von  Buch*s  theory 
of,  330 ;  examples  of,  in  Mount  Som< 
ma,  332 ;  and  Monte  Noovo,  333. 

Craters  of  eruption,  331. 

Craven,  limestone  of,  101. 

Creta,  a  soft  limestone,  ejeeted  ft«m  H«- 
ealuba,252. 


Cridi  Cliffy  aithed  slntifieation  of,  104 ; 
metallic  veins  in,  it. 

Crocodiles,  fosnl  remaiDs  of,  very  com- 
mon, 25,  234 ;  head  of,  found  by  £. 
Spencer,  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  267; 
cut  of,  ik. 

Cromer,  clifi  of,  nadMrmined  by  land 
springs,  385. 

Cropping  oat,  in  minertf*  language,  121. 

Crosse,  Mr.,  his  experiments  on  the  for- 
mation of  metallic  ores  and  minerals. 
361. 

Cross  courses  in  veins,  352. 

Crust  of  the  globe,  compatative  thick- 
ness of,  160. 

Crvstalline  or  primary  limestone,  Chap. 
Vl,  77;  often  intermixed  with  mica 
slate  and  serpentine,  81. 

Culm  or  stone  coal  of  South  Wales,  now 
also  called  anthracite,  and  employed 
to  smelt  iron  ore  without  coking,  122. 

Culm,  or  hard  coal  of  Devonshire,  108. 

Cumea,  ancient  city  of,  founded  1200 
years  before  Christ,  in  the  crater  of  a 
volcano,  321. 

Curved  strata,  where  the  strata  encircle 
the  mountains  like  a  mantle,  50 ;  in- 
stance of,  in  the  Lake  of  Bought,  and 
the  Mottta|[ne  de  Taille,  50, 51. 

Cuvier's  classification  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, 22 ;  his  ramarks  on  compantiva 
,274,398. 


Darwin,  Mr.  C,  on  coral  islands,  395. 
Daubeny,  Dr.,  coemical  professor  at  Ox* 


ford,  on  the  geology  of  Sicily,  176; 

on  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  the  Rhine. 

330. 
Density  of  the  earth,  4 ;  of  Saturn,  and 

other  planets,  435. 
Dent  d'Alencon,  380. 
Denudations,  55.  420. 
Deshayes,  M.,  his  attempt  to  establish 

the  relative  ages  of  formations  by  on- 

ganic  remains,  independent  of  super- 

poation,  284 ;  objections  to  his  system, 

Desnoyen,  M.,  his  observatioDB  on  the 
human  bones  found  in  caverns,  369. 

Devonshire,  coal  formation  in,  106, 117. 

Diabase.    See  Greenstone. 

Diableret  mountains,  fossil  remains  oa 
their  summits,  184. 

Dialla^e,or  scbiller-spar,  crystallized  sei^ 
pontine,  39, 85. 

Diootyledenons  plants,  29. 

Diluvian  axency,  its  effects  in  denuda- 
tions ana  transportation  of  blocks  of 
rocks,  421. 

Diluvium,  or  diluvial  beds,  11, 377;  fos- 
sil remains  of  large  quadrupeds  in. 
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polyp,  296  ;  also  Pre.  Ob«.  xxxiii 
Elementarj  subfltances,  of  which  the  sol- 
id matter  of  the  globe  is  composed,  34 


Elephant,  fossil,  in  ice,  discovered  in  Si- 
beria, 26;  living  elephants  in  the 
Himmalayan  Mountains  with  shaggy 
hair,  ib.  ;  fossil,  supposed  by  Cuvierto 
differ  from  elephants  now  livina,  27  ; 
some  species  fitted  to  live  in  ccnd  cli- 
mates, 399  ;  probably  migratory,  ib. ; 
immense  numbers  or  their  bones  and 
tuaks  found  near  the  Frozen  Ocean, 
ib. ;  teeth  of,  found  by  hundreds  on 
the  Norfolk  coast,  297. 

Elevation  of  granite,  185 ;  of  rocka,  two 
epochs  of,  184. 

of  mountain  ranges  and  con- 
tinents. Chap.  XXIII,  402;  of  the 
granite  of  Cnarnwood,  nore  ancient 
than  that  of  Mont  Blanc,  403 ;  of  the 
Cote  d'Or,  &c.,  404 ;  of  the  Pyreneea, 
405;  of  the  western  Alps,  74,  405; 
Provence  and  Mont  Blanc,  405,  406.. 

Elevation  of  large  continents,  distinct 
from  that  of  mountain  ranges,  408 ; 
of  the  Himmalaya  Mountains,  410 ;  ele- 
vation of  the  central  range  in  York- 
shire, ib, ;  of  the  coast  of  Chili,  411  ; 
elevation  accompanied  by  subsidence, 
412. 

of  mountains  aud  strata,  56 ; 


Dinothorium,  tooth  of,  400. 
Direction  of  a  metallic  vein,  347. 
Disinte^ation,  or  wearing  down  of  rocks, 

377;  ittstancea  of,  in  England,  378; 

of  Mont  Grenier,  381 ;  rapidly  going 

on  in  the  Alps,  379 ;  causes  of,  384 ; 

advantages  of,  387. 
Dolerite,  composed  of  felspar  and  augite, 

87. 
I>olomite,  a  magnesian  limestone,  40 ; 

83;  forms  vast  beds  in  the  western 

Alps,  i6. ;  Von  Buch's  theory  respect- 
ing it,  ib. 
Dome-shaped  mountains  in  Auvergne, 

their  origin,  327. 
Dome,  hoflow  volcanic  one,  327. 
Druees,  or  hollows  in  metallic  veins, 

348. 
Dudley,  transition  limestone  of,  97, 109 ; 

basalt  of,  174. 
Dudley  fossil.    See  Trilobite. 
Durham  and  Northumberland  coal  mines, 

probable  duration  of,  135 ;  further  re- 
marks on  their  duration,  138. 
Dykes  in  coal  strata  impervious  to  water, 

119;  importance  of  this  circumstance, 

ib. 

basaltic,  165, 166. 

■         volcanic,  172. 

E. 

Earth,  form  and  density  of,  4 ;  superfi- 
cies of,  5 ;  small  portion  of,  habitable 
by  man,  ib. ;  condition  of,  during  the 
transition  epoch,  110;  certain  condi- 
tions of,  that  can  never  recur  again  by 
known  existing  causes,  434 ;  former 
high  temperature  of,  4,  32 ;  on  various 
sources  of  heat  affecting  the  tempera- 
ture, Chap.  XXV,  426. 

Earths,  simple,  of  which  rocks  are  prin- 
cipally composed,  when  pure  are  in- 
fusible, 35. 

Earthy,  composed  of  minute  parts,  re- 
sembling dried  earth,  42. 

Earthquakes,  Chap.  XIX,  303;  general 
phenbmena  of,  503 — ^305 ;  connection 
with  volcanoes,  ib. ;  distance  to  which 
earthquakes  extend,  ib. ;  affect  distant 
springs  and  wells,  ib. ;  earthquake  at 
Geneva,  ib. ;  frequency  of  earthquakes 
at  particular  penods,  306 ;  at  Lisbon, 
and  over  Europe,  ib. ;  earthquakes 
more  powerful  m  mines  than  on  the 
.surface,  307;  destructive  waves  caus- 
ed by,  308 ;  earthquakes  in  England, 
310;  electric  theory  of  earthquakes, 
ib. ;  earthquake  at  Valparaiso,  73. 

Eboulements,  73,  378,  383. 

Edwards,  Dr.   Milne,  on   a  species  oflFall   of  mountains,  cause  oij   379;   of 


by  subterranean  heat,  74. 

Elk,  bones  of,  found  in  Ireland,  309. 

Elvan  of  Cornwall  is  a  porphyritic  eu- 
rite  or  white  stone,  87. 

England,  geological  map  of,  explained, 
11 ;  index  outline  of,  438. 

Entreveines  coal  mine,  131. 

Equivalents,  geologicad,  the  term  ex- 
plained, 182. 

Escarpment,  the  steepest  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, 56;  generally  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain  range  nearest  the  sea,  ib. 

Estuary  near  Lewes,  how  filled  up  at  no 
distant  period ,  293. 

Etna,  eruptions  from,  frequent,  312, 314 ; 
structure  of,  331. 

Euphemia  ingulfed  by  an  earthquake, 

Euphotide.    See  Sanssnrite.  * 

Eurite,  or  white  stone,  a  variety  of  gra- 
nite in  which  felspar  predominates, 
70  ;  in  its  most  compact  lorm,  becomes 
a  porphyry,  ib. ;  also  called  a  compact 
felspar,  70,  87. 

External  causes  that  change  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  301. 

External  structure  of  rocks,  42. 

Extinct  species  of  animals,  probable  mis- 
takes respecting  them,  3^. 


Mont  Grenier,  381 ;  instances  of,  ib. 
at  Pleurs  near  Milan,  383. 
Faluns,  or  marls  of  the  Loirci  290. 
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Faultf^orbreaki,  U8.    SeeDjkM. 

■■  vertical  and  lateral   effect!  of, 

147;  the  general  pheoomena  they 
preaeot.  144—148;  coal  strata  raised 
above  the  aoHace  by  faulta,  disappear- 
ance off  ib. ;  the  author's  opinion  re- 
specting, 151-^153;  different  effects 
of  faults  and  mere  fissures,  155 ;  er- 
rors respecting  faults.  156. 

Faulty  ground  in  coal  fields,  190. 

Felspar,  or  feldspar,  less  hard  than  gran- 
ite, 37;  analyses  of,  38;  consututes 
the  principal  part  of  porphyries,  ib. ; 
liable  to  decompose  from  the  presence 
of  potash,  ib.;  jbsible  without  the 
addition  of  alkalies,  and  forms  glass,  38. 

Felspar  porphyry  of  Cornwall,  70. 

Felspathic  granite,  in  which  felspar  is 
the  principal  ingredient.  63;  called  by 
Werner,  white  stone,  ib. 

Fibrous,  composed  of  long  minute  fibres, 
42. 

Fire  clay,  116. 

damp,  134. 

— —  stone,  or  upper  f^reen  sand,  343. 

Fish,  thrown  out  during  volcanic  erup- 
tions, 3ia 

Fitton,  Dr.,  on  Portland  Sand,  224 ;  on 
the  Purbeck  and  Wealden  strata,  229 ; 
on  the  extent  of  the  Wealden  beds  in 
England  and  in  France,  238 ;  on  con< 
cretions  in  green  sand.  254. 

Flint,  in  and  under  chalk,  243 ;  ito  ori< 
gin,  244 ;  a  siliceous  earth  nearly 
pure,  ib.'j  flints  often  fall  to  pieces 
when  uken  out  of  the  chalk  beds,  ib. 

Flinty  slate  contains  more  silex  than 
common  slate,  93 ;  when  it  ceases  to 
have  the  slaty  structure  becomes  horn- 
stone  or  petro-silex,  ib. ;  if  it  contains 
crystals  of  felspar,  becomes  hornstone 
po'rpliyry,  ib. ;  localities  of,  ib. 

Floetz,  or  parallel  rocks  of  Werner,  90. 

Fluor  spar  mine  near  Castleton,  350. 

Flying  Lizard,  or  pterodactyle,  found 
Wl,  24. 

Foliated,  like  thin  leaves  laid  over  each 
other,  42. 

Folkstone  marl,  or  gait,  242. 

Fontainbleau  sandstone,  233,  276. 

Footmarks  in  new  red  sandstone,  211. 

Forest  marble,  222. 

Formations,  geological,  explained,  46. 

Fossils.    See  organic  remains. 
Fossil  concholof^y,  32;  observations  on 
the  extent  of  its  application  to  geolo- 
gy,284. 
Freestone,  224.     See  Oolite. 
Fresh-water  formations,  in  the  lakes  of 
North  America,  260 ;  in  the  Paris  ba- 
sin. 870 ;  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  277 ; 
at  CEnin^n,  294. 

-  limestone,  at  Burdie-house  un- 


tioBs.  Chap.  XVn,  959— SfTB ;  in  n- 
cent  lakes,  391. 
Fuller's  earth,  222. 

G. 

Gait,  or  Folkstone  marl,  949. 
Geodes,  found  in  green  sand  neat  Sid- 
mouth.  242. 
Geography,  physical,  its  relation  to  geo- 


Jogy, 
reoloi 


der  coal,  150;  of  the  tertiary  forma- 


Geology,  its  objects  explained,  2, 3. 

,  advantages  to  be  derived  from 

the  study  of,  436;    Professor  Sedg- 
wick's remarks  on  the  study  of,  437. 

Gergovia,  bonee  of  land  animals  foond 
there  in  fresh-water  limestone,  274. 

Gientilt,  in  Scotland,  peculiarities  of 
granite  there,  69. 

Globular  structure,  44;  in  basalt,  ex- 
plained, 177. 

Giant's  Causeway,  172. 

Gneiss,  a  schistose  or  slaty  granite,  69 ; 
alternates  with  massive  granite,  70; 
Chap.  VI,  77;  called  secondary  gran- 
ite by  some  geologists,  tb. ;  has  ofben 
a  waved  form,  ib. ;  contains  most  of 
the  metallic  ores,  78 ;  the  principal 
rock  formation  <^  Sweden,  ib. ;  not  a 
stratified  rock,  ib. 

Gold,  native,  found  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, 360. 
—  mines  in  Carolina,  359. 

Gordal  Sear,  101. 

Granit  vein6  of  Saussure,  an  iocipient 
gneiss,  77. 

Granite,  Chap.  V,  59;  composition  of, 
62;  sometimes  globular,  &4;  vertical 
beds  of,  ib. ;  Mont  Blanc,  the  highest 
point  at  which  it  is  known  to  occur, 
te  ;  localities  of,  67 ;  at  a  lower  level 
in  North  America  than  in  Europe,  ib. ; 
identity  with  sienite  maintained  by 
Dr.  MacCuUoch,  70  ;  relative  ages  ot, 
71 ,  181 ;  elevation  of,  71 ;  supposed 
protrusion  of,  among  secondary  rocks, 

Granitic  mountains,  aspect  of,  64. 

veins  shoot  up  into  superin- 
cumbent rocks,  68 ;  instance  of,  at 
Mousehole  in  Cornwall,  ib. ;  also  at 
Gientilt,  69. 

Granular,  composed  of  grains,  42. 

Gravel,  beds  of  on  the  summits  of  de- 
tached hills.  422. 

Green  marl  of  the  Paris  basin,  273. 

sand,  the  arenaceous  beds  below 

chalk  so  called,  45 ;  position  of,  237 ; 
description  of,  242 ;  upper  and  lower 
green  sand  separated  by  a  bed  of  stiff 
clay  called  gait,  ib, ;  toe  lower  green 
sand  generaUy  ferruginous,  ib. 

Greenstone,  the  diabase  of  the  French, 
87, 107, 161. 
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Oris  romffSj  gri*  deg  Vosgeg,  grit  hi- 
gorri,  195. 

(xrejwackei  or  rreywacke  slate,  Gennan 
grauwaek0^  French  trtwmaUj  94 ;  a 
coane  slate  containiDg  particles  of 
other  rocks  and  minerals,  ibr,  when 
the  particles  are  very  minute,  passes 
info  commoB  slate,  ib. ;  when  the  frag- 
ments are  nnmerous,  and  the  slate 
scarcely  perceived,  resembles  coarse 
sandstone  or  gritstone,  ibr,  described 
by  the  French  as  a  transition  sand- 
stone, i6.  ;  formation  of,  95 ;  conglom- 
erate associated  with,  A. 

Gaadaloupe,  skeleton  of  a  woman  found 
in  the  calcareous  sandstone,  15. 

Gypseous  marl  and  gvpsum,  detached 
hills  on  the  banks  of  the  Mame  and 
Seine,  271;  gypsum  formation,  272; 
organic  remains  in,  ii. ;  bones  of  large 
quadrupeds  found  in,  ib.;  bones  of 
birds  found  in,  273;  fVesh-water  shells 
in,  separated  from  the  marine  shells 
by  a  bed  of  green  marl,  ib. 

Gypaura,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  called  also 
plaster  stone  or  plaster  of  Paris,  less 
abundant  than  carbonate  of  lime,  40 ; 
constituent  parts  of,  ib. ;  accompany- 
in|^  rook  salt  in  the  Alps,  anhyarous, 

H. 

Hading,  or  dipping  of  a  metallic  vein, 
347. 

Hall,  Sir  James,  his  ezperimenta  to  ex- 
plfiin  the  formation  or  basalt,  177;  on 
limestone  and  chalk,  178;  on  sand- 
atone,  254 ;  hb  theory  on  the  fbrma- 
tion  of  valleys  and  on  diluvian  agen- 


CT,422. 

Hafiey,  Dr.,  hypothesis,  4. 

Hastings  sand,  or  iron  sand,  233. 

Heber,  Bishop,  bis  account  of  the  ele- 
phants of  the  Himmaiaya  Mountains, 

Height  of  mountains,  table  of.  See  Ap- 
pendix, 444. 

Herbivorous  quadrupeds,  remains  of,  in 
tertiary  strata,  27. 

High  Stile  Mountain,  163;  crater  of,  ib. 

Himnaalaya  or  Himmaleh  Mountains, 
ten  thousand  feet  higher  than  Mont 
Blanc,  67 ;  believed  to  be  composed  of 
secondary  and  tertiary  strata,  ib. ;  ele- 
phants or,  with  shaggy  hair,  27. 

Hippopotamus,  fossil  remains  of,  com- 
mon in  England,  France,  &c.,  397 ; 
tooth,  cut  of;  396. 

Hone,  or  Whetstone  slate,  93. 

Hornblende  rock,  called  b^  the  French 
amphibole,  39 ;  melts  easily  into  black 
glass,  ib. ;  forms  trap  rocks,  ib. ;  anal- 
yses of,  39;  granular  and  lamellar, 
te,  107. 


Hornblende  slate  fibrons,  and  has  a  vel- 
vet lostre,  86;  passes  by  gradation 
into  serpentine,  ih. ;  rare  in  England, 
but  abundant  in  Scotland,  87 ;  forms 
part  of  the  principal  mountain  ranges 
m  Europe,  tb. 

Homstone,  or  petro-silex,  infusible  with- 
out the  addition  of  alkalies,  38. 

Hot  springs.    See  Thermal  waters. 

Human  bones  not  discovered  in  a  fossil 
state,  15,  27,  398 ;  not  more  perishable 
than  those  of  quaidrupedB,  note,  27. 
skeletons  in  caverns,  intermixed 


with  bones  of  extinct  species  of  qthid- 
rupeds,  368. 

Humboldt's  account  of  the  formation  of 
new  islands,  54 ;  on  volcanoes  and  the 
extent  of  volcanic  fire,  3()5,  3l4,  319. 

Hushin|f,  used  in  Westmoreland  for  dis- 
covering beds  of  slate,  415. 

Huttonian  theory  resoecting  granite,  71 ; 
of  metallic  veins,  353 ;  on  the  forma- 
tion of  valleys,  417. 

Hyena,  bones  of,  in  Kirkdale  cavern, 
373. 

HylsBosanrus,  or  forest  lizard,  bones  of, 
discovered  by  Dr.  Mantell,  237;  un- 
like any  known  species,  ib. 


Ichth]^osauru8^217;  skeleton,  cut  of,i6. ; 
conjectures  respecting  its  being  an  in- 
habitant of  the  present  ocean,  258. 

Iguanodon,  an  enormous  fossil  herbiv- 
orous reptile,  discovered  by  Dr.  Man- 
tel!, teeth,  cut  of,  26,  234. 

Imbedded  rocks,  53. 

Inclination  of  strata,  47. 

Inferences,  six  practical  ones  from  fossil 
organic  remains,  32. 

Insects  rarelv  found  fossil,  remains  of,  in 
Stonesfield  slate,  24,  225. 

Institutes  of  Menu,  17. 

Intermediate  or  transition  rocks.  Chap. 
VU,  89. 

Intermixture  of  igneous  and  aqueous 
rocks  at  the  same  epoch,  by  subma- 
rine eruptions  and  sedimentary  depo- 
sitions, ife,  108,  250,  251,  254. 

Inundations  of  the  sea,  occasioned  by 
volcanic  -eruptions,  421. 

Iron,  a  constituent  part  of  numerous 
rocks,  35,  36. 

Ironstone,  in  the  coal  strata,  probably  a 
fresh-water  formation,  129;  numerous 
regular  alternations  of,  in  the  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch  coal-field,  140 ;  occurs  in 
the  fresh- water  beds  of  Sussex,  which 
formerly  supplied  a  great  part  of  Eng- 
land with  iron,  327;  enormous  mass 
of  iron  ore  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mis* 
souri^  451. 
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Iron,  metallic,  annual  eonsiimption  of, 
in  Great  Britain,  138;  amount  of,  pro- 
duced in  Scotland,  ib.;  quantity  of 


Limestone,  aoalraia  of,  40  i  primary  lime* 
stone,  secondary  and  tertiary  lime- 
stone, see  under  the  different  els 


coal  consumed  in  the  production  of  Line  of  dip,  and  line  of  bearing,  descri- 
iron,  ik.;  p^  improvement  in  the      bed,  47. 

smelting  of  ironstone,  139.  Lizards,  fossil,  S5 ;  five  gigantic  species 

Islands  A^med  hy  submarine  volcanoes,      of,  in  the  Wealden  beds,  ^4. 
315;   recent  formation  of  an  island: Locke,  John,  his  opinion  of  the  growth 
near  Sicily,  phenomena  that^attended  |     of  stones  and  minerals,  376. 

"  Lodes,  or  metallic  ^eins,  351. 


its  appearance,  316 ;  islands  formed  of 
coral;  see  Coral,  islands,  tempera- 
ture of,  more  equal  than  that  of  conti- 
nents in  the  same  latimde,  427. 
Isothermal  lines,  or  lines  of  equal  tem- 
perature, not  parallel  with  lines  of  lat- 
itude, 4sn. 


J. 


Jaspar,  37 ;  beds  of,  in  the  Apennines, 

107. 
Java,  volcanic  eruptions  in,  390. 
Jet,  184. 

Jungfrau  mountain,  74. 
Jura  range  of  mountains,  186. 


K. 


Kamenoi,  a  volcanic  island  raised  in  a 
solid  mass,  331. 

Kaolin,  soft  earthy  granite  used  for  por- 
celain, 71. 

Katavotrons,  gulft  in  the  central  Morea, 
366. 

Keiioway  rock,  223. 

Keuper,  a  name  given  by  the  Germans 
to  the  red  marl  above  the  new  red 
sandstone,  101. 

Killas,  Cornwall,  69, 94. 

Kimmeridge  clay,  215,  224. 

Kirkdale  cavern,  372. 


Lakes,  fillinc up, by  alluvial  matter,^ ; 
bursting  of,  415. 

— — -»  of  North  America,  extent  and 
levels  of,  259. 

Land,  destruction  and  increase  of,  in  va- 
rious situations,  384,  386,  387. 

Lateral  compression  of  strata,  a  cut  of, 
148. 

Lava,  343 ;  fluidity  of,  ib, ;  passage  into 
basalt,  175. 

Lias  clay  and  limestone,  mineral  charac- 
ters or,  215;  fossil  characters,  216:  ex- 
tent of  the  lias  formation  in  England, 
218;  insulated  portion  of,  in  Shrop- 
shire, 219  ;  lias  in  France  and  the  Alps,! 
ti.;  alum  shale  of,  Whitby,  215;  at 
Aust  passage,  219. 

Lignite.    See  Wood  coal. 

Limp,  35;  its  use  as  a  manure,  390. 


London  clay,  264;  characters  of,  265; 
organic  remains  in,  267;  crocodiles 
found  in,  ik.\  water  from,  impregna- 
ted with  mineral  matter,  266. 

Lonsdale,  Mr.,  discovers  microscopie 
shells  in  chalk.  Pre.  Obs.  xxix ;  as- 
certains   the    geological    position   of 


Stonesfield  slate, 


his  section  of 


the  oolite  fornuition  in  Somersetshire, 
dkc.,  226. 

Lul worth  cove,  section  near,  230. 

Lydian  stone,  107. 

Ljreli,  Mr.,  his  account  of  fossil  species 
in  the  sub-Apennine  range,  291 ;  on 
fresh-water  calcareous  formations  in 
recent  lakes,  391 ;  his  theory  respect- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  earth,  4^. 

M. 

Macaluba,  in  Sicily,  eruption  of  chalky 
matter  from,  251,  317. 

MacCulloch,  Dr..  on  the  formation  of 
coal,  129;  on  the  growth  of  peat,  393. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  George,  on  the  basalt  of 
Iceland,  175. 

Madrepores  and  ooralUne  polypi,  their 
labora  in  forming  new  islands,  82, 394. 

Magnesia,  35 ;  a  component  part  of  many 
rocks,  84 ;  found  m  some  chalk  rocks, 
244. 

Magnesian  limestone,  or  dolomite  of  the 
Alps,  83 ;'  maguesian  limestone  com- 
mon in  mountain  limestone,  99 ;  mag- 
nesian secondary  limestone  aesociatM 
with  new  red  sandstone,  its  position 
and  extent  in  England,  200 ;  forms 
durable  stone  for  architecture,  203; 
not  unfiivorable  to  vegetation,  ih. 

Mammalia,  terrestrial,  remains  of,  not 
found  in  the  secondary  strata,  except 
in  one  locality,  common  in  tertiary 
and  diluvial  beds,  26. 

Mammoth,  or  fossil  elephant,  396. 

Mam  Tor,  in  Derbyshire,  114. 

Man,  his  recent  appearance  on  the  earth 
adduced  as  a  proof  thai  the  former  con- 
dition of  our  planet  was  different  from 
its  present  state,  257;  bones  of,  not 
found  fossil,  27;  chemical  composition 
of,  lb. 

Manganese  communicates  a  reddish  col- 
or to  rocks,  %;  occurs  in  the  green 
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•and  near  Sidmontb,  S42;  imgalar 
beds  of,  in  Devonshire,  347. 

Mantell,  Gideon,  liis  diacoveries  of  new 
apeciea  of  immense  Hzards  in  the  Weal- 
den  beds,  234  ;  his  observations  on  the 
ancient  condition  of  the  conntry  in 
which  the  strata  of  Tilgate  Forest 
were  deposited,  236;  interesting  ob- 
jects in  his  museum,  235;  his  obser- 
vations on  chalk,  ^9. 

llanures,  in  what  way  they  improve  the 
soil,  388. 

Marine  and  fVesh^water  formations,  their 
alternations  in  the  Paris  basins,  263, 
271 ;  in  the  Isle  of  Wi^ht,  278;  ma- 
rine and  firesh-water  animals  of  |(reat 
size,  singular  intermixture  of  their  re- 
mains at  Castello  Arquata,  292. 

Marl,  composed  of  calcareous  earth  and 
clay,  35 ;  its  use  in  agriculture,  389. 

Mastodon,  skeletons  of,  in  North  Amer- 
ica, 399 ;  believed  by  the  Indians  not 
to  be  extinct,  397 ;  teeth  of,  found  at 
Alpnach,  269 ;  a  cut  of,  ib. ;  found  in 
the  Andes,  270 ;  in  Norfolk  Crap;,  396. 

Matlock  High  Tor,  arched  stratincation 
of,  104 ;  a  cavern  and  lake  recently 
discovered  in,  365. 

Me^aloaaurus,  an  enormous  fossil  lizard, 
discovered  by  Dr.  Buckland  in  Stones- 
field  slate,  234 ;  by  Dr.  Mantell  in  the 
Wealden  beds,  ib. 

Megatherium,  an  enormous  animal  found 
fossil  in  America,  398. 

Meridian,  magnetic,  variable,  and  can 
have  no  relation  to  the  direction  of 
metallic  veins,  361. 

Metallic  beds,  and  minerals,  345 ;  ores, 
rocks  in  which  they  occur,  360. 

■■   -  veins,  their  structure  and  for- 

mation, 347—356. 

Mica,  description  of,  38. 

Mica  slate,  description  of,  78 ;  its  affin- 
ity to  slate  (clay  slate,)  79 ;  allied  to 
Keiss,  ib. ;  occurs  in  Anglesea  and  in 
sland,  and  in  various  Alpine  dis- 
tricts, t6. ;  minerals  common  in  mica 
slate,  80. 

Millstone  grit,  115. 

Mill-stones,  or  burrh  stones,  brought 
from  France,  277,  280. 

Mines,  temperature  of,  432. 

Mississippi,  great  valley  of,  contains  the 
largest  coal-field  in  the  world,  451; 
structure  of,  452. 

Molasse,  or  soft  tertiary  sandstone,  265. 

Molluscous  animals,  22,  24, 187  ;  those 
without  heads  are  called  acephalous, 
187. 

Monkeys,  bones  of,  not  discovered  among 
Ibssil  organic  remains  until  very  re- 
cently, a  jaw  bone  found  in  the  south 
of  France,  27. 


Bfqnt  Blanc,  atracture  and  veitical  strata 
of,  65. 

Mont  Chrenier,  in  Savoy,  fall  of,  381. 

Monte  Nuovo  and  Mount  Somma,  cm« 
ters  of  elevation,  332. 

Morains,  piles  of  stones  carried  down  by 
glaciers,  379. 

Mountain  chains  and  ranges,  55. 

Mountain  limestone,  or  upper  transition 
limestone,  91 ;  changes  tn,  100 ;  high- 
ly metalliforous,  98 ;  mountain  lime- 
stone of  England  and  Wales,  96—166. 
ranges,  elevation  of.  Chapter 


XXIII,  passim,  402. 

Mountains,  table  of  heights  of,  444. 

Mnschel  kalk,  a  series  of  calcareous 
strata  between^the  red  sandstone  and 
red  marl  in  France  and  Germany, 
wanting  in  England,  193;  musckiel 
kalk  of  Germany,  196,  214. 

Muscle  bind,  a  strata  containing  fresh- 
water muscles  in  the  coal  strata  of 
Yorl^shire  and  Derbyshire,  115, 126. 

Murchison,  R.  J.,  on  the  Silurian  system 
of  rocks,  91,  109;  his  account  of  the 
secondary  strata  of  part  of  Germany, 
227 ;  of  the  fresh- water  strata  of  CEnin- 
gen,294. 


N. 


New  nomenclature  of  the  tertiary  strata, 
objections  to,  455. 

New  red  sandstone,  probable  formation 
of,  from  the  debris  of  older  rocks  du- 
ring periods  of  great  convulsions,  and 
intermixed  with  submarine  volcanic 
eruptions,  193,  253 ;  red  sandstone 
below  magnesian  limestone,  194 ;  red 
sandstone  and  marl  above  magnesian 
limestone,  ib. ;  arrangement  of  the 
new  red  sandstone,  where  the  beds 
are  folly  developed,  in  the  Vosges, 
195 ;  the  upper  or  variegated  red  sand- 
stone, the  gr^s  bigarr6  of  the  French, 
ib. ;  rouschel  kalk  in  France  between 
the  gris  higarri  and  the  red  marl,  or 
mamus  ir&es,  196;  red  mart  with 
rock  salt  and  gypsum,  203 ;  extent  of 
the  red  sandstone  and  red  marl  in  the 
midland  and  southwestern  counties  of 
England,  196,  199;  tabular  arrange- 
ment of  the  new  red  sandstone  in 
Durham  and  Yorkshire,  by  Professor 
Sedgwick,  203 ;  in  Cumberland  by  the 
same,  ib, ;  footmarks  of  birds  and  rep- 
tiles in  the  new  red  sandstone,  211; 
observations  and  inquiries  relating  to 
the  new  red  sandstone,  ib. 

Niagara,  Falls  of,  260. 

Norfolk  Crag.    See  Crag. 

NotUngham  sand  rock,  198,  %6. 
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Obtidiaa,  162, 348. 

Ocean,  depth  and  saltnen  of,  6;  onee 
covered  the  present  continents,  13. 

CEningen,  freeh-water  strata  of,  d94. 

Old  red  sandstone,  its  position  and  char- 
acters, 95 ;  difficulty  of  distiiMuiabing 
the  old  from  the  new  ced  aan£tone  in 
ceruin  localities,  211. 

Ontario  lake,  260. 

Oolite  formation,  extent  of,  in  England, 
200 ;  mineral  and  fossil  characters,  ib. ; 
triple  division  of  the  oolite  formation, 
221 ;  carboniferous  strata  in  oolite, 
223;  Oxford  or  clunch  clay  separates 
the  lower  from  the  middle  oolites,  ib. ; 
middle  oolite,  division  of,  ib,  -,  Ktm- 
meridge  clay  separates  the  middle  from 
the  upper  oolite,  2^  >  upper  oolite,  or 
Portland  oolite,  ib. 

Oolite  of  Yorkshire  and  the  Bath  district, 
226;  of  Germany,  227. 

Organic  remains,  fossil,  Chan.  II,  18. 

Osseous  breccia  of  New  UoUand  and 
GibralUr.  374. 

Oxford  or  clunch  clay,  223. 

Oyster  beds,  many  miles  in  extent,  occur 
in  European  seas,  83. 

P. 

Pachydermata,  an  order  of  thick-skinned 
mammalia,  fossil  remains  of,  abundant 
in  the  tertiary  strau,  26, 272. 

Paleontology,  the  term  explained,  18. 

Paleotherium,  272. 

Pariou,  an  extinct  volcano  in  Auvergne, 
cut  of,  324. 

Paris  basin,  strau  of,  263;  remarkable 
fossil  animals  in,  272 — ^276. 

Peat,  129 ;  a  veaetable  production,  392 ; 
peat  moors,  w. ;  formation  of,  descri- 
Ded,  392;  human  bodies  preserved  in 
o93. 

Pebbles,  stones  rounded  by  attrition, 
opinions  respecting  them,  376. 

Pentacrinus,  recently  found  living,  24, 
216 ;  description  and  plate  of,  see  Pre. 
Obs.,xxxv. 

Pepnerino,  a  volcanic  tufa,  344. 

Perfection  of  structure  in  animals  not  to 
be  confounded  with  complexity  of  or- 
ganization, 30;  Pre.  Obs.,  xxxii. 

Petrifactions,  20. 

Petworth  or  Sussex  marble,  thin  beds  of 
limestone  in  the  Weald  clay,  233. 

Phonolite,  or  clinkstone,  161. 

Phosphoric  acid,  a  constituent  part  of 
animal  bone,  combined  with  calcare- 
ous earth,  36;  rare  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  37. 

Pitchstone,  161,  342. 


Plaster  stone,  a  eommon  name  for  gyp- 
sum, 41. 

Plastic  day,  264. 

Plesiosanrus,  a  fossil  sanrian  animal,  de- 
Bcrintion  of,  217 ;  cnt  of  ib. 

Plumbago,  or  graphite,  123. 

PooI'sHole,  101. 

Porphyritic  stmctnre,  what,  51,  87. 

Porphyry,  87,  164 ;  trap  porphyry,  162, 
163;  feldspar  Dorphyry,  162;  of  the 
Andes,  164 ;  of  Norway,  162 ;  of  Eng- 
land, 163;  of  Devonshire,  199. 

Portland  Island,  geology  of,  230 ;  Port- 
land sand,  224 ;  PorOand  stone,  ib. 

Potstone,  or  lapis  ollaris,  need  for  culi- 
nary vessels ;  its  use  of  great  antiqui- 
ty, 84. 

Pozzolana,  344. 

Prehnite,  first  discovered  as  an  English 
mineral  by  the  author,  176. 

Pressure  of  the  ocean,  its  effects  at  great 
depths,  Pt-e.  Obs.,  xxxvii. 

Primary  rocks,  8^  and  Chap.  V,  59 ;  clss- 
sifications  o^  oO. 

Progressive  development  of  organic  life, 
explanation  of  the  term,  256;  progres- 
sive advanoement  from  lower  to  higher 
forms  in  the  animal  kingdom,  30,  255 
~^7 ;  procression  from  lower  to  high- 
er forms  of  oraanic  structure  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  from  the  lowest 
transition  roclu  to  the  coal  strata,  and 
from  thence  to  the  latest  tertiary,  29 ; 
M.  Ad.  Brooaniart  maintains  the  same 
conclusions,  299« 

Protogine,  a  variety  of  granite  in  which 
talc  or  chlorite  supplies  the  place  of 
mica;  the  hi^^hest  granite  of  Mont 
Blanc  is  of  this  kind,  63. 

Protrusion  of  basalt  among  beds  of  sand- 
stone and  limestone,  170;  protrusion 
of  granite,  171, 176, 181. 

Puddingstone,  rounded  stones  cemented 
by  a  mineral  paste,  42. 

Pumice  stone,  of  Lipari,  341 ;  sometimes 
thrown  up  by  submarine  volcanoes, 
ib. 

Purbeck  beds,  the  lowest  fresh-water 
beds  of  the  Weald  formation  229-- 
231 ;  position  of,  above  the  Portland 
stone,  see  cut,  230. 

Puys,  extinct  volcanoes  in  Aoverane  so 
oaMed :  Puv  de  Chopine,  335;  Poy  de 
Ddme,  327;  Put  de  Pariou,  descrip- 
tion and  cut  of,  324. 

Pyrites  decompose  and  ianite  by  expo- 
sure to  air  and  water,  SSd; 


Qusrtz,  37. 

rock,  107,198. 

^ito,  whole  mountainous  part  of,  one 
inunense  volcano,  322. 
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Radiated  animalflf  23. 

structure  of  minerals,  42. 

Red  marl.  See  New  red  marl  and  Sand- 
stone. 

Rents  in  rocks,  78. 

Reptiles  found  alive  in  solid  stone,  19 ; 
footmarks  of,  in  red  sandstone,  210. 

Retinasphaltum,  125. 

Rhinoceros,  fossil  remains  of,  397 ;  tooth 
of,  out,  396. 

Rock,  division  and  classification  of,  7— 
11 ;  structure  of,  41 — 44 ;  division  into 
igneous,  aqueous,  and  mechanical,  60 ; 
primary,  61 ;  transition,  91. 

Rock  salt,  197;  depositories  of,  in  Chesh- 
ire, 204 ;  Droitwich,  205 ;  Cardona,  in 
Spain,  206 ;  various  localities  of  rock 
salt,  208. 

Roestone.    See  Oolite. 

Rothe  todte  liegende,  or  lowest  bed  of 
new  red  sandstone,  195. 

Rowley  rag^,  basalt  near  Dudley  so  call- 
ed, experiments  on,  177. 

Rubly.  or  rumilly  beds  in  coal  strata,  are 
partly  composed  of  fragments  or  loose 
materials,  142. 

8. 

Saddle-shaped  strata,  47,  97. 

Saleve,  Great  and  Little,  near  Geneva, 

blocks  of  stones  scattered  on  these 

mountains,  425. 
Saline  springs,  204,  205.    See  also  Rock 

salt. 
Salt,  quantity  of,  in  the  ocean,  6. 
works  of  Bex,  208 ;  of  the  Taren- 

taise,  209. 
Sand,  inundations  of,  394;  in  Lybia,  in 

Cornwall,  and  Guadaloupe,  ib. 
Sandstone.    See  New  red  sandstone,  Old 

red  sandstone,  and  Molasse. 
Sandstone    conglomerate   of  the  Alps, 

called  Nagellue,264. 
Sapphire,  crystallized  alumine  or  clay, 

Saturn,  density  of,  435. 

Saurian  animals,  or  lizards,  fossil  remains 
of,  25,  217. 

Saussure,  account  of  his  ascent  up  Mont 
Blanc,  65 ;  the  fatigue  is  supposed  to 
have  abridged  bis  life,  66. 

SaussuritOj  crystallized  serpentine  com- 
bined with  jade  or  felspar,  85 ;  one  of 
the  hardest  and  heaviest  of  rooks,  ib. ; 
blocks  of  it  scattered  in  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone,  ib. ;  immense  beds  of  it 
in  the  valley  of  Sass,  ib.;  also  in  the 
Apennines,  ib. 

Scaclia,  a  mode  of  chalk,  243 ;  acconnt 
off  in  the  Tyrolese,  247. 


Scattered  blocks  of  granite  in  the  Alpa, 
425;  in  Cumberland  and  Wales,  378. 

Schist.    See  Slate. 

Sea,  encroachments  of,  384. 

Seams,  or  partings  in  rocks,  how  to  be 
distinguished  from  strata,  49. 

Secondary  rock  formations  abound  in  re- 
mains of  testaceous  animals,  189 ;  the 
floBtz  or  flat  rocks  of  Werner,  ib, 

strata,  Chapter  XII,  189 ;  min- 


eral and  fossil  characters  of,  ib. ;  sue* 
cession  and  tabular  arrangement  of, 
191 ;  section  of,  192;  secondary  strata 
of  Germany,  227. 

Sedffwick,  Professor,  on  the  protrusion 
of  trap  rocks,  169, 171 ;  on  red  sand- 
stone and  magnesian  limestone,  199 ; 
his  opinion  on  the  duration  of  coal  in 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  138; 
his  observations  on  the  study  of  geol- 
o«y>  437. 

Sedgwick  and  Murchison  ascertain  the 
occurrence  of  the  lower  beds  of  the 
coal  formation  in  Devonshire,  108;  on 
the  scaglia  of  the  Alps,  247. 

Selenite,  or  crystallizea  gypsum,  41. 

Septaria,  or  balls  of  imperfect  ironstone, 
occur  in  London  clay,  267;  Parker's 
cement  made  of  them,  ib. 

Serpentine,  analysis  of,  39 ;  description 
of,  84 ;  localities  of,  ib. ;  passage  of, 
into  potstone,  jade,  and  dialiage,  ib. ; 
remarkable  position  of,  in  the  Apen- 
nines,85;  serpentine  sometimes  passes 
into  trap  when  the  latter  rock  is  in 
contact  with  limestone,  ib. ;  minerids 
associated  with  it  allied  to  talc,  ib. ; 
sometimes  magnetic,  t6. ;  a  beautifui 
variety  in  Anglesea,  approaching  to 
noble  or  precious  seipentme,  ib. 

Shale,  soft  slate,  with  an  excess  of  car^ 
bon,  41 ;  called  also  slate  clay ,^92, 115. 

Sheep,  varieties  o^  might  be  mistaken 
for  distinct  species  were  their  skins 
only  found  in  a  fossil  state,  286. 

Shells,  chambered,  growth  of,  indepen- 
dent of  animal  volition.  Pre.  Ubs., 
xxxii :  shells  of  mollusca  change  their 
fbrm  by  change  of  situation,  2^. 

Shell  marl,  392;  remains  of  land  quad- 
rupeds found  in  it,  ib. 

Sienite,  a  variety  of  granite  in  which 
hornblende  supplies  the  place  of  mica, 
63 ;  occurs  in  Malvern  and  in  Cbarn- 
wood  Forest,  70,  198;  when  horn- 
blende is  abundant,  is  denominated 
greenstone,  161. 

Sienitic  granite,  70;  its  passage  into 
ffreenstone  and  trap,  71. 161. 

Silex,  or  siliceous  earth,  35;  flint, chert, 
opal,  agate,  &«.,  mocUfications  of,  37. 

Sill,  synonymous  with  stratum,  169. 

Silver  ore,  vein  of,  at  Uspalata,  extends 
ninety  miles,  351. 
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Silurian  syBtem,  a  seriea  of  lower  trans- 
ition beds,  BO  called  by  Mr.  Murchison 
becauae  they  occur  in  the  country  of 
the  ancient  Silures,  91,  109. 

Simple  minerals  composing  roekiy  enu- 
merated, 34,  37. 

Sivatherium,  an  extraordinary  animal 
found  fossil  in  the  sub-Himmalayan 
hills,  400  ;  tooth  of,  401. 

Sixt,  valley  of,  378 ;  cut  of,  301. 

Skeletons,  human,  in  Guadaloupe  sand- 
stone, 15  ;  in  various  caverns  in  France 
and  Germany,  368 — 371 

Slate,  called  also  clay  slate  and  argillace- 
ous schistus,  41 ;  roof  slate,  the  purest 
form  of,  ti.  ;  component  parts  ot.  ib. 

Chap.  VII,  89 ;   cleavage  of,   not 

the  resi\It  of  stratification,  92;  when 
magnesia  prevails,  passes  into  talcy 
slate  and  chlorite,  to. ;  carbonaceous 
matter  first  discovered  in  slate  rocks  as 
they  approach  the  secondary  strata^ 
93 ;  impressions  of  vegetables  in  slate 
rocks,  w. ;  impressions  of  fisrns  in  the 
slate  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Mont  Cenis, 
ib. ;  effects  of  crystallization  evident  in 
slate,  ih. ;  localities  of,  ib ;  mountains 
of,  have  oAen  a  sharp,  serrated  out- 
line, ib. ;  the  most  metalliferous  of 
rocks,  principally  lead  and  copper,  ib. ; 
a  soA  kind  found  in  coal  strata,  differs 
from  clay  slate,  92 ;  more  properly 
called  shale,  (which  see.) 

Slaty,  or  laminar,  composed  of  straight 
parallel  thin  plates,  42. 

Soda  exists  in  gretii  abundance  in  sea 
water  and  rock  salt,  36. 

Soil,  formation  of^  387~>391. 

Solar  radiation,  Sir  W.  Hcrschers  obser- 
vations on,  439. 

Stalactites,  described,  375. 

Stalagmites,  described,  ib. 

Statuary  marble,  localities  of  a  spurious 
sort  in  Scotland,  81. 

Stonesfield  shite,  190 ;  description  of, 
222 ;  extraordinary  fossil  remam8in,35. 

Strata,  upraised  by  faults,  removal  and 
disappearance  of,  Chap.  IX,  143 ; 
lower  and  upper  strata  broiu^ht  to  the 
same  level  by  a  fault,  15o ;  and  bv 
overlapping,  157;  explained  by  cuts,  to. 

seams,  49. 

Stratification,  Chap.  IV,  45  ;  the  knowl- 
edge of,  most  important  fbr  geologists. 
46 ;  how  to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of  it, 
ib. 

Stratified  rocks,  43. 

Stratiform,  parallel  planes  in  igneous  or 
unstratified  rocks,  resemblinir  strata, 
43,  80. 

Stream  works,  359. 

Structure  of  rocks,  42. 

Siib-Apennine  strata,  fossil  remains  in, 
291 ;  sinji^ular  intermixture  of  animal 
remains  m  part  of  these  strata,  292. 


Submarine  volcanoes,  315, 316. 

Snbmersion  cf  coal  strata  under  the 
ocean,  and  subsequent  elevation,  149, 
151 ;  of  the  Portland  strata,  230 ;  of 
the  Wealden,  232;  submersion  and 
elevation  of  the  ground  in  various 
parts  of  the  globe,  410,  413. 

SuDterranean  nre,  granitic  mountains 
owe  tbeir  elevation  to  it,  72. 

-  rivers  and  currents,  363 — 


368. 
Succession,  or  superposition  of  rocks, 

remarks  on,  181. 
Sulphur  not  a  constituent  part  of  rocks, 

except  in  the  ftrm  of  sulphuric  acid, 

36 ;  a  volcanic  product,  3o8. 
Surfiice  of  the  globe  changed  by  external 

and  internal  causes,  301. 
Swallow  holes,  101. 
Swilleys,  or  small  coal  basim,  126. 


Tabular  arrangement  of  secondary  for- 
mations, 191 ;  of  red  sandstone  with 
magnesian  limestone,  203 ;  of  oolite, 
222.  223,  226;  of  strata  in  the  Paris 
basin,  263. 

Talc,  resembles  mica  in  appearance,  38 ; 
plates  flexible,  not  elastic,  ib.;  is  in- 
fusible, ib. ;  supplies  the  place  of  mica 
in  most  of  the  granite  of  Mont  Blanc, 
39. 

Talcons  slate,  structure  laminated,  80; 
saponaceous  and  sectile,  ib.;  nearly 
alued  to  chlorite  slate,  i&. 

Tarentaise,  gypsum  of,  209. 

Temperature  of  the  earth,  greater  at  a 
former  epodi  than  at  present,  4,  129, 
427;  on  solar  radiation,  internal  heat 
and  altitude  of  the  surface,  as  affecting 
the  temperature,  428^  429 ;  on  astro- 
nomical causes  affecting  temperature, 
430;  temperature  increases  with  the 
depths  in  wells  and  mines,  431. 

Teneriffe,  Peak  of,  eruptions  fi-om,  314 ; 

Tertiary  strata,  the  lower  or  more  an- 
cient formations  described.  Chap. 
XVII,  259  ;  of  England  and  the  Paris 
basin,  table  of,  2S,  278 ;  description 
of,  263,  277;  more  recent  tertia.ry  in 
various  parts  of  France,  290;  sub- 
Apennine  strata,  290,  292;  under 
fresh-water  strata  of  (Eningen,  294. 
The  names  eocene,  mioceno,  and  pli- 
ocene proposed  to  be  given  to  the 
older,  middle,  and  recent  tertiary,  ob- 
iccted  to,  455. 

Thermal  waters  and  hot  springs  probably 
derive  their  heat  fit>m  subterranean 
fire,  72 ;  thermal  waters  of  England, 
dec.,  table  of  their  temperature,  443; 
ofthe  Alps,  447. 

Tilcate  Forest,  conglomerate  of,  233; 
Mr.  Mantell's  discoveries  in,  239. 
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ToadetoDe  of  Defbjthire.  109 ;  alternates 
with  the  metalliferous  limestone,  171. 

Toumal,  M.,  bis  opinion  respecting  hu- 
man bones  founo  in  caves,  370. 

Tow,  or  combustible  clay  in  coal  mines, 
116. 

Trachyte,  340. 

Transition  rocks,  Chap.  VU,  8&— 113; 
intermixture  of  igneous  rocks  with 
sedimentary  depositions  frequent  in 
transition  districts,  106 ;  different  char- 
acters of  the  transition  districts  in  the 
north  of  England,  in  Wales,  and  in 
Devonshire,  108, 109 ;  organic  remains 
in  transition  rocks,  110. 

Transportation  of  loose  stones  and  blocks 
of  granite  and  other  rocks  to  distant 
countrieS|  377,  424 ;  instances  of,  in 
oor  own  island,  378. 

Trap  rocks.  Chap.  X,  158 ;  and  see  Ba- 
salt ;  gradation  of  different  trap  rocks 
into  each  other,  161 ;  much  intermixed 
with  transition  rocks,  108. 

Traumate,  or  |^rey wacke,  JM. 

Trebra,  M.,  his  observations  on  the  for- 
mation of  ores,  357. 

Trilobite,  24 ;  peculiar  to  transition  rocks, 
97 ;  eyes  of,  their  structure,  110. 

Troubles  in  coal  fields,  120. 

Truttenbers  copper  mine,  the  deepest  in 
the  world,  349. 

Tufa,  calcareous,  391. 

— —  volcanic,  342 ;  beds  of,  formed  of 
comminuted  trachyte,  ib. 

Turtle,  fossil  remains  of,  234. 

U. 

Unconformable  position,  10, 48, 53. 
Uralian  Mountains,  67. 


Vale  of  Thames,  section  of,  explained, 


Valley  of  les  Ecfaelles,  265. 

Valleys,  formation  of,  Chap.  XXFV,  414 ; 
five  different  theories  of,  considered, 
417,  424;  many  valleys  in  the  Alps 
originally  lakes,  416;  some  valleys 
formed  before  the  land  emerged  from 
the  ocean,  424 ;  valleys,  narrow,  ori- 

finate  in  some  instances  from  fissures, 
56. 
Valparaiso,  coast  of,  raised  by  an  earth- 
quake. 73. 
y£getable8,  structure  of,  28 ;  fbssil  organ- 
ic remains,  classification  of,  29 ;  Uieir 
importance  in  geology,  30 ;  vegetable 
remains  in  coal  strata.  126,  129;  in 
the  strata  above  the  Porthind  oolite, 
229 ;  in  the  Wealden  beds,  analogous 
to  those  of  tropipal  climates,  296. 

76 


Veins  of  granite,  rising  into  the  slate 
rocks  of  Cornwall,  68 ;  into  gneiss  at 
Aberdeen,  69. 

>«—  metallic,  and  metallic  repositories, 
their  strupture,  formation,  and  different 
phenomena  they  present,  Chap.^XX, 

Veinstone,  matrix  organsue ;  the  mineral 
matter  associated  with  metatic  ores  in 
veins  sometimes  arranged  in  successive 
layers  with  the  orS}  346. 

Vera  antique,  84. 

Vertebrated  animals,  division  of,  into 
four  classes,  25. 

Vertical  beds,  or  strata,  mistakes  respect- 
ing them,  50;  remarks  on,  56;  ver^ 
ti(»l  beds  of  Mont  Rlanc,  66 ;  in  the 
Alps,  74,  183 ;  vertical  beds  of  lime- 
stone and  cranite  injunction,  observed 
by  the  author  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  of  Lauterbrun,  75. 

Vesuvius,  long  periods  of  repose  between 
some  of  its  eruptions,  31&. 

Volcanoes,  general  phenomena  of,  311 ; 

geriods  of  repose,  313;  volcano  of 
umbawa,  ib. ;  Of  Popocatapetl,  315 ; 
submarine  volcanoes  near  Iceland,  ib. ; 
near  the  Azores,  316;  near  Sicily, 
t^. ;  volcanic  eruptions  of  water  and 
mud,  317 ;  fish  ejected  from  volcanoes, 
318 ;  geysers  and  boiling  springs,  ib. ; 

Soups  of  volcanoes  in  various  parts  of 
e  globe.  319;  connection  between 
distant  volcanoes,  320 ;  destruction  of 
volcanoes,  ib. ;  remarkable  fall  of  the 
lar^t  volcano  in  Java,  321 ;  ancient 
extinct  volcanoes,  ib. ;  extinct  volca- 
noes of  Auvergie,  323;  the  Puy  de 
Pariou,  cut  of,  &4 ;  volcanic  domes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Clermont,  327;  a  hol- 
low dome  near  Batavia,  ib. ;  the  Puy 
de  Ddme,  ib.;  Puy  de  Chopine,  a 
granitic  mountain  m  the  crater  of  a 
volcano,  cut  of,  335;  extinct  volca- 
noes near  the  Rhine,  329 ;  craters  of 
elevation.  330 — 334;  observations  on 
volcanic  neat^  perhiros  connected  with 
electrical  action,  337;  pseudo-volca- 
noes, ib. 
Volcanic  rocks  and  products,  338 — 344 ; 


Voltaic 
opinions  of  its  agency  in  the  formation 
of  metallic  ores,  356;  experiments  of 
Mr.  Crosse  and  Mr.  Fox,  361. 

Von  Buch,  his  observations  on  dolomite, 
201 ;  on  craters  of  elevation,  332. 

Vosges  mountains,  geology  of,  196. 

W. 

Wacke.  161 ;  earthy  basalt,  175. 
Watt.  Mr.  Grecory,  experiments  on  lava 
nd  basalt,  177. 
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WsTW,  deetroctiTe  effeett  of,  wben  nkh 
ed  hj  eartbqaakes,  906. 

Wayboarda,  103. 

Wadden  beda.  Chap.  XIV,  829 ;  of  Kent 
and  SttiMz,  231 ;  map  of.  992 ;  Weal- 
den  of  Doraetahire,w. ;  Mr.  Mantell*B 
luminooa  account  of,  234 ;  organic  r»- 
maina  in.  236 ;  mbmergenoe  and  ele* 
vationof,238,248. 

Webater,  Mr.,  hia  aooount  of  the  atrsia 
of  the  Isle  of  Wi^ht,  278. 

Wella,  the  wate^  m,  aoDMtimea  con* 
nected  with  aubtairanean  earranlii 
9^;  wells.  Artesian,  tempamtnre  in- 
ereaaea  with  the  depth,  431. 

Weatbury  Cliff,  fossil  bones  in,  22. 

Werner's  theory  of  the  origin  of  basalt, 
179 ;  of  metallic  Teina,  353 ;  of  the 
formation  of  ralleys,  417, 

Weymouth,  bumina  cliff,  237;  Wey- 
mouth districts,  fkiuts  in,  remarks  upon, 
840. 

Whetstone,  or  hone,  a  rariety  of  talcy 
state  with  quartz,  93. 

Whioatone,  a  prorincial  name  fbr  trap 
rocks,  212. 

aill,  169 ;  Profeaaor  Sedg- 
wick's account  of,  170 ',  Mr.  W.  Hut- 
ton's  account  of,  172. 


Wluto  itoiM,  a  tiriely  of  gruiite  in 
which  lelapar  ia  the  principal  ingredi- 
ent,63.  r       r-   -^ 

Wild  meaaurea,  97. 

Wood  ooal,  or  brown  ooal,  ita  origin, 
I  196 ;  at  Bovey,  ib. ;  at  Co!o|pe,  ih.i  a 
I  reainoua  substance  finind  m  it,  sa.; 
'  mofie  recent  than  common  cool,  130. 
Woodward,  Mr.  8.,  hia  account  of  Nor- 
folk Crag,  297. 
Wren's  Meat  HUl,  97. 

Y. 

Yellow  River  of  China,  mud  brought 

down  by,  386. 
Yordas  Cave,  101. 


Zeolite,  176. 

Zoophytea  and  moUuacons  animals.— 
Ijieir  organic  remains  form  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  earth's  surface, 
82 ;  may  nave  the  power  of  secreting 
the  calcareoua  matter  of  which  their 
fossil  remains  are  chiefly  composed,  83. 

Zetchatein,  or  magneaian  linealone,  902. 
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Aquatic  animals,  fosul  remains  of,  478. 

Aqueous  action,  its  importance  in  geol- 
o^r,  491. 

Astronomy,  modem,  asserted  to  be  con- 
trary to  scriptare,  in  1622,  as  modem 
ceofoev  is  now  held  to  be  by  some,  569. 

Buceweli's  Introduction  to  Geology,  its 
▼alue,  461. 

Berkeley,  extract  from,  on  fossil  and  oth- 
er relics,  474. 

Bible,  not  a  book  of  physical  science,  538. 

Boulders  in  the  U.  S.,  484. 

Brecciated  marble  of  the  Potomac,  617. 

Buckiand's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  its  val- 
ue, 606. 

— his  opinions  on  diluvial  effects, 

549. 

Cattskills,  their  evidence  of  geological 
revolutions,  519. 

Chalk  formation,  fbssil^of,  543. 

equivalent  of  in  the  U. 
S.,  485. 

Classification  and  nomenclature  of  rocks, 
487. 

Coal,  its  vegetable  origin  and  slow. and 
rapid  formation,  513 ;  552. 

Cosmoffony,  various  hypotheses  concern- 
ing, 539,  Sui, 

Crai^eith.  foesil  trees  of,  514. 

Craters  of  volcanoes,  528. 

Creation,  epochs  of,  554 ;  560. 

Crocodiles,  fossil,  511. 

Crystallization  in  rocks,  530 ;  proximate 
causes  of,  533. 

Day,  length  of  at  the  poles,  571. 

length  of  in  different  planets,  ib. 

Dvf»  of  the  creation,  may  have  been  pe- 
nods  of  indefinite  length,  554  ;  557. 

,  illustrations  of  this 
position,  568 ;  566. 

Death  of  animals,  563. 

Dehige  of  Noah,  insufllcient  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  geology,  521 ;  l>25 : 
648;  551. 

Deluges,  partial,  recognized  by  geolo- 

Deserts  of  sand,  522. 
Diluvial  deporiti,  520;  549. 


Diluvial  torrents,  their  operations,  529. 

-  scratches  and  furrows,  553. 
Diluvium,  contents  of,  523 ;  524. 
Earth,  density  of,  468. 

limits  to  our  knowledge  of,  466. 

— —  supposed  by  some  to  be  formed 

out  of  the  ruins  of  a  previous  world, 

541. 
Earth's  formations,  five  different  theories 

for  reconciling  the  geological  facts  with 

the  scripture   history,  5^ — 565;    no 

necessaiT    discordance    between    the 

facts  and  the  history,  ib. 
Elements,  possible  modes  and  results  of 

their  action,  496. 
Elevation  of  the  land,  546. 
Epochs  of  creation,  560. 
Europe,  central,  mountains  of,  481. 
Extinct  volcanoes.  528. 
Fire,  water  and  electricity,  their  agency 

in  the  earth,  489. 
Forest,  fbssil  of  Portland,  514. 
Fossil  Fishes,  476 ;  of  Mount  Bolca,  505. 
Vegetables.  477. 


Fossils  of  the  Chaik  and  Tertiary,  478. 
Fragmentary  Rocks,  517 ;  their  origin, 

Galileo,  Judgment .  upon,   lor   heretical 
views  m  astronomy,  5o9. 

Galvanic  agency  in  luroducing  crystalliza- 
tion, 534. 

in  the  earth,  496. 


Geology,  general  object  of,  464. 

positive  and  speculative,  ih. 


— —  mode  of  investigation  pursued 
in,  467 ;  sources  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning, 467 — 474. 

-  its  beauty  and  interest  as  a  sci- 


ence ^  474. 

Geological  knowledge,  former  and  pres-- 
ent  state  of  in  the  U.  8.,  465 ;  its  im- 
portance to  theolojpans,  576. 
— ^-—  structure,  its  influence  on  soci- 
ety, 483. 

agents  and  jgeoloncal  theory, 

suggestions  concerning,  489. 

-  its  accordance  with  revelation, 


472. 
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Grantte,  not  a  mechanical  depMh,  480^ 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  illustrationi 
of  geology,  drawn  from  their  history, 

HyiaBOsauruB,  512. 

Igneoue  action.  473;  540. 

Igaanodon,  512 ;  537. 

Jameson,  Prof,    hia  expoeition   of  the 


MUCSWH,       M.   tVl.,         IIIV      «&|/WBIMVU        Vr«         K^^  VMM.* 

agreement  of  the  observed  order  of  Scriptun  History,  its  relation  to  geology. 


snccession  in  the  earth's  strata,  of 
plants  and  animals,  with  the  scriptnre 
nistory,  556 — 563;  tabular  view  of, 
662,  5&. 

Landslips  and  slides,  472. 

Lizards  and  Saurians,  remains  of,  610. 

Maclure,  Wm.,  the  pioneer  in  American 
Geology,  465. 

Man  no  where  fossil,  479. 

Mamupial  animals,  fossil  remains  of, 478. 

Metamorphic  Rocks  of  Lyell,  535 ;  561. 

Mines,  depth  of,  467. 

Mosaic  history  of  the  creation  supported 
by  the  facU,  572. 

— —  different  interpretations  of,  539. 

Moses,  origin  of  his  cosmogony,  556. 


Mount  Boica,  fossil  fish  of. 

Mount  Washington,  in  New  Hampshire, 
48]. 

New  England,  connection  between  the 
character  and  pnnttits  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  its  geological  structure,  483. 

Notch  in  the  White  Mountains,  catastro- 
phe at,  in  1826,  472 

Organic  Remains,  their'value,  475,  537 ; 
tneir  occurrence,  506. 

— — — ^  supposed  by  some  to  be 

"  supposed  by  some  to  bo 

created  miraculously,  537. 

•  possible  mode  of  their 


Rooks,  frscmentary,  their  •ligin,  519: 

metamorphic,  535;  classificiSion  and 

nomenclature  of,  487. 
Rocky  Mountains,  481. 
Sabbath,  objects  of,  559. 
Saurians,  remains  of,  512. 

■  formerly    inhabited    England. 

511. 


500. 


•  its  valoe  in  illuatxat- 


ing  the  facts  of  geology,  565. 

its   accordance    with 

the  ftcts,  538  ;  572. 

•  oonsiderations  fbr  those 


who  deny,  and  those  who  defend  it, 

573. 
Silica,  solvents  of,  535. 
Southern    States,    connection    between 

their  geology  and  their  agricoUaral 

pursuits,  4^ 
Springs,  hot  and  cold,  473. 
Strata,  obliauity  of,  468. 

of  the   earth,  time  required  for 


their  deposition,  536. 
Tertiary,  LyelPs  divisions  of,  488. 

formations  of  the  U.  S.,  486. 


•     consolidation,  508. 

Peat,  conversion  of  into  coal,  513. 

Pebbles,  water- worn,  551. 

Penn's  theory  of  geological  ofaangea,  un- 
tenable, 552. 

Pliny,  his  letter  on  the  eruption  of  Vesu 
vius,A.D.  79,504. 

Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  geological 
illustrations  drawn  from  their  history, 
603. 

Portland,  fossil  forest  of,  514. 

Reptiles,  remains  of,  478. 

Revolutions  of  the  surface  of  the  globe, 

500,536. 
.  '■  evidence,  nature  of,  502;  its 

applications  J  504. 

Rivers,  their  important  agency  in  geol- 
ogy, 470. 

Roads,  canals  and  tunnels,  their  Talue  to 
geology,  i*. 


Theologians  must  study  geology,  576; 
cannot  safely  remain  ignorant  thereof, 
577. 

Tranquillityrnecessary  during  the  depoai- 
tiap  of  strata  enclosing  oiganic  re- 
mains, 544. 

Trap  and  basalt  frequent  in  the  U.  S.  486. 

Treasures,  geological  in  the  U.  S.,  484. 

Trees,  fossil,  512--516. 

TrilobiteiMt  fitted  to  live  in  tuil^  wa- 
ters, 508. 

United  States,  some  gei^ogical  features 
of,  480. 

T  Secondary  wanting  in  the  U.  S., 


Valleys  of  denudation,  523. 
Vegetable  origin  of  coal,  513. 
Volcanoes,  absence  of,  in  the  U.  S.,  404 ; 

their  eflfects,  Ac.,  527 ;  many  extinct, 

528. 
Water,  an  important  geological  agent. 

Wells  and  mines,  their  use  in  geologY, 
469. 

Werner,  his  theories,  494. 

Western  States,  their  geological  adapta- 
tions, 484. 

Wiseman's  Lectures  on  the  connexion  of 
Science  and  Revelation,  commended. 
578. 

World  not  eternal,  539. 

YoM,  the  Hebrew  word  for  day,  discus- 
sion concerning,  557. 
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